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"VTb  are  now  arrived  at  a  scbool  of  painting  whica  posaeeflM 
indispfitaUe  proofb  of  haying,  in  ancient  times,  ranked  among 
the  fii4t  in  Italj,  as  in  no  part  of  Uiat  conntrj  do  the  re** 
mains  of  antiquitj  evince  a  more  refined  taste,  nowhere  do 
we  find  mosaics  executed  with  more  elegance,*  nor  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  the  subterranean  chambers  which  are 
ornamented  with  historical  designs  and  grotesques.  The  cir- 
dunstanoe  of  its  deriving  its  origin  from  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  ancient  history  of  design,  in  which  we  read  of  many  of 
its  early  artists,  have  ennobled  it  above  all  others  in  Italy, 
and  on  this  account  we  feel  a  greater  regret  at  the  barbarism 
which  overwhelmed  it  in  common  with  other  schools.  We 
may  express  a  similar  sentiment  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which, 
from  its  aifinity  in  situation  and  government,  I  shall  include 
in  this  Fourth  Book,  but  generally  in  the  notes.t  That 
idand,  too,  possessed  many  Greek  colonies,  who  have  left 
vases  and  metals  of  such  extraordinary  workmanship,  that 

*  In  the  Mnsao  of  the  Sig.  D.  Fnmc.  Daniele,  are  some  birds  not 
inferior  to  the  dores  of  yarietti. 

t  I  adopt  this  mode  because  **  little  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
^<4It**  sdiool/'  as  the  Sig.  Hackert  obseryes  in  his  *'Meinorie  de' 
Pittori  Mesnnen.'*  I  had  not  seen  that  book  when  I  pnblisbed  the  for- 
mer edition  of  the  present  work,  and  I  was  then  desims  that  the  me^ 

voi^  n.  B 
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many  bave  thought  that  Sicily  preceded  Athens  in  carrying 
this  art  to  perfection.  But  to  proceed  to  the  art  of  painting 
in  Naples,  which  is  our  present  object^  we  may  observe,  that 
Dominiei  and  the  other  national  writers,  the  notice  of  whom 
I  shall  reserre  for  their  proper  places,  affirm,  that  that  city 
was  never  wholly  destitute  of  artists,  not  only  in  the  ancient 
times,  which  Filostrato  extols  so  highly  in  the  proemium  of 
his  ^'  Immagini,"  but  even  in  the  dark  ages.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  they  adduce  devotional  pictures  by  anonymous  artists 
anterior  to  the  year  1200 ;  particularly  many  Madonnas  in  an 
ancient  style,  which  were  the  objects  of  adoration  in  various 
churches.  They  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  these  early  artists^ 
and  bitterly  inveigh  against  Yasan,  who  has  wholly  omitted 
them  in  his  work. 

The  first  painter  whom  we  find  mentioned  at  the  earliest 
period  of  the  restoration  of  the  art,  is  Tommaso  de'  Stefani, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Oimabue,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
of  Anion.'*'  That  prince,  according  to  Yasari,  in  passir^'g 
through  Florence,  was  conducted  to  the  studio  of  Cimabue  to 
see  the  picture  of  the  Yirgin,  which  he  had  painted  for  the 
ohapel  of  the  Bucellai  family,  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever 
before  been  executed.  He  adds,  that  the  whole  city  collected 
in  such  crowds  thither  to  view  it,  that  it  became  a  scene  of 
public  festivity,  and  that  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  the 

oioirs  of  tii9  SicUkn  panton  ihould  be  ootteoted  together  and  giiren  to  * 
the  pablic.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  bad  memoin  presented  to  us  of  those 
of  Messiiia,  and  that  we  shall  also  have  those  of  the  Syracosans  and 
others,  as  the  worthy  professor  gives  ns  reason  to  hope  in  the  prefiuM  to 
the  **  Memorie  "  before  mentioned,  which  were  written  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  pnbUshMl  by  Sig.  Uackert  mUh  his  own  remarks, 

*  Thfi  hartory  of  the  art  in  Messina  eoumerates  a  series  of  pictores 
from  the  year  1267,  of  which  period  is  S.  Placido  of  the  cathedral, 
painted  by  an  Antonio  d' Antonio.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a  family  of 
painters,  which  had  the  surname  of  Antonj,  and  that  many  pictures  in  S. 
Francesco,  S.  Anna,  and  elsewhere,  are  by  diffsreat  Antoi^,  until  we 
Oome  to  Salvatore  di  Antonio,  father  of  the  celebrated  Antoneilo  di 
Messina,  and  himself  a  master ;  and  there  remains  bv  him  a  S.  Francis 
in  the  aet  of  receiving  the  Stigaiata,  in  the  ohurdli  of  hia  name.  Thus 
tiie  genealogy  of  this  Antonello  is  carried  to  the  befbre-meiitioned  Antonio 
41  Antonio,  and  still  further  by  a  writer  called  IlMiBao(»ito(Hack.  p.  11), 
aithoiigh  Antonio  never,  to  my  knowledge,  subscribed  himself  degh  Anto^j, 
having  always  on  his  pietBrea*  which  1  have  seen»  inscribed  hb  oo«ntryi 
inatead  of  hia  sMBimOi  as  Matirinienaii,  V — '■ *^^- — 
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tftirt  resided,  leeeiTed  in  eoofleqiienee  the  name  of  Boigo  Al- 
legri,  which  it  has  retained  to  tJie  present  day.  Dominici  has 
not  fiiiled  to  mako  nse  of  this  tradition  to  tiie  adrantage  of 
Tommaso.  He- observes,  that  Charles  would  natnrally  hare 
inyited  Oimabne  to  Naples  if  he  had  considered  him  the  first 
artist  of  his  day ;  the  king,  howeyer,  did  not  do  so^  but  at  the 
same  time  employed  Tommaso  to  ornament  a  chnrdi  which  he 
Itad  fonnded,  and  he  therefore  mnst  have  considered  him  sn- 
pericr  to  Cimabne.  This  argument,  as  eyery  one  will  imme- 
oiately  peroeiye,  is  by  no  means  oonchisiye  of  the  real  merits 
of  these  two  artists.  That  mnst  be  decided  by  an  inspection 
<si  their  works ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  Marco  da  Sien% 
who  10  tiie  fiither  of  the  history  of  painting  in  Naples,  declares 
Hiat  in  respect  to  grandeur  of  composition,  Cimabue  was  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  Tommaso  enjoyed  the  &vonr  also  of 
Charles  IL,  who  employed  him,  as  did  i^so  the  principal  per- 
eons  of  the  city.  T^e  chapel  of  the  Minutoli  in  the  Dnomo, 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  was  omam^ted  by  him  with  yarions 
pvetnres  of  tiie  Passion  of  onr  S^yionr.  Tommaso  had  a 
scholar  in  FiHppo  Tesanro,  who  painted  in  the  church  of  S. 
Beetitiita,  the  life  of  B.  Niocolo,  the  hermit,  the  only  one  of 
his  fireseos  which  has  suryiyed  to  our  days. 

About  the  year  132^5,  Giotto  was  inyited  b^  King  Robert 
to  piunt  the  church  of  8.  Chiara  in  Naples,  which  he  decorated 
with  sniijects  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  mysteries  <^ 
tiie  Apocalypse,  with  some  designs  suggested  to  him  at  a  for- 
mer time  by  Dante,  as  was  currently  reported  in  the  days  of 
Tasari.  ^ese  pictures  were  eflbced  about  the  banning  of 
^  present  century,  aa  they  rendered  the  church  dark ;  but 
Aere  remains,  among  other  things  in  good  preservation,  a 
Madonna,  called  delb  Grazia,  which  the  generous  piety  of 
llie  religious  possessors  preserved  for  the  veneration  of  the 
-&ithfhL  Giotto  painted  some  pictures  also  in  the  churdi  of 
8.  Maria  Coronata ;  and  others,  which  no  longer  exist,  in  the 
Ckstello  dell'  Uovo.  He  selected  for  his  assktant  in  hie 
labours,  a  Maestro  Simone,  who,  in  consequence  of  enjoying 
Giotto's  esteem,  acquired  a  great  name  in  Naples.  Some 
consider  him  a  native  of  Cremona,  others  a  Neapolitan,  which 
nems  nearer  the  truth.  His  style  partakes  both  of  Tesanro 
and  Giotto,  whence  some  consider  him  of  the  first,  others  dt 

b2 
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the  second  master ;  and  he  may  probably  haye  been  instructed 
by  both.  However  that  may  be,  on  the  departure  of  Giotto 
he  was  employod  in  many  works  which  King  Robert  and  the 
Queen  Sancia  were  prosecuting  in  various  churches,  and  par- 
ticularly in  S.  Lorenzo.  He  there  painted  that  monarch  iir 
the  act  of  being  crowned  by  the  Bishop  Lodovico,  his  brother, 
to  whom,  upon  his  death  and  subsequent  canonization,  a  chapel 
was  dedicated  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  Simone  appointed 
to  decorate  it,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by 
death.  Dominici  particularly  extols  a  picture  by  him  of  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  great  altar  of  the 
Incoronata;  and  thinks  it  will  bear  comparison  with  tho 
works  of  Giotto.  In  other  respects,  he  confesses  that  his 
conception  and  invention  were  not  equally  good,  nor  did  his 
heads  possess  so  attractive  an  air  as  those  of  Giotto,  nor  his 
colours  such  a  suavity  of  tone. 

He  instructed  in  the  art  a  son,  called  Francesco  di  Simone, 
who  was  highly  extolled  for  a  Madonna  in  chiaroscuro,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Chiara,  and  which  was  one  of  the  works  which 
escaped  being  effaced  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned.  He 
had  two  other  scholars  in  Qennaro  di  Cola,  and  Stefanone, 
who  were  very  much  alike  in  their  manner,  and  on  that 
account  were  chosen  to  paint  in  conjunction  some  large  oom- 
positions,  such  as  the  pictures  of  the  Life  of  S.  Lodovico, 
bishop  of  Tolosa,  which  Simone  had  only  commenced,  and 
various  others  of  the  life  of  the  Yirgin,  in  S.  Giovanni  da 
Carbonara,  which  were  preserved  for  a  long  period.  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  their  styles,  we  may  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  artists ;  the  first  being  in 
reference  to  the  second,  studied  and  correct,  and  anxious  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to  elevate  the  art;  on  which 
account  he  appears  occasionally  somewhat  laboured :  the 
second  discovers  more  genius,  more  confidence,  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  pencil,  and  to  his  figures  he  gives  a  spirit  that 
might  have  assured  him  a  distinguished  place,  if  he  had  been 
bom  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  art. 

Before  Zingaro  (who  will  very  soon  occupy  our  attention) 
introduced  a  manner  acquired  in  other  schools,  the  art  had 
made  little  progress  in  Naples  and  her  territories.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  Colantonio  del  Fiore,   the  scholar  of 
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Francesco,  who  liyed  till  the  year  1444,  of  whom  Dominici 
mentions  some  pictares,  though  he  is  in  doubt  whether  they 
shonld  not  he  assigned  to  Maestro  Simone ;  which  is  a  tacit 
confession,  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  art  had  not 
made  any  considerable  progress.  It  appears,  howeyer,  that 
Colantoiiio  after  some  time,  by  constant  practice,  had  con- 
siderably improyed  himself,  haying  painted  seyeral  works  in 
a  more  modem  style,  particularly  a  8.  Jerome,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
a  lion,  with  the  date  of  1436.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  truth, 
lemoyed  afterwards,  for  its  merit,  by  the  P.  P.  Conyentuali, 
mio  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church,  where  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  admiration  of  strangers.  He  had  a  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Angiolo  t'ranco,  who  imitated  better  than  any  other 
Nei^x>litan  Uie  manner  of  Giotto ;  adding  only  a  stronger 
style  of  chiaroscuro,  which  he  deriyed  from  his  master. 

The  art  was,  howeyer,  more  adyanoed  by  Antonio  Solano, 
originaUy  a  smith,  and  commonly  called  lo  Zingaro.  His 
history  has  something  romantic  in  it,  like  that  of  Quintin 
Matsys,  who,  from  his  first  profession,  was  called  11  Fabbro, 
and  became  a  painter  from  his  loye  to  a  young  girl,  who 
promised  to  marry  him  when  he  had  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Solario,  in  the  same  manner,  being 
enamoured  of  a  daughter  of  Colantonio,  and  receiying  from 
bim  a  promise  of  her  hand  in  marriage  in  ten  years,  if  he 
became  an  eminent  painter,  forsook  his  furnace  for  the 
academy,  and  substituted  the  pencil  for  the  file.  There  is  an 
idie  tradition  of  a  queen  of  Naples  haying  been  the  author  ot 
this  match,  but  that  matter  I  leaye  in  the  hands  of  the  nar- 
rator of  it.  It  is  more  interesting  to  us  to  know  that 
Solario  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  for  seyeral  years  the 
scholar  of  Lippo  Dalmasio,  called  also  Lippo  delle  Madonne, 
from  his  numerous  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  painted  them.  On  leaying  Bologna  he  yisited 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  order  to  study  the  works  of  the  best 
artists  in  ihe  yarious  schools ;  as  Yiyarini,  in  Venice ;  Bicci, 
in  Florence;  Galasso,  in  Ferrara;  Pisanello,  and  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  in  Rome.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  assisted  the 
two  last,  as  Luca  Giordano  affirmed,  that  among  the  pictures 
in  the  Lateran.  he  recognised  some  heads  which  were  in- 
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dispatablj  by  Solario.  fie  excelled  in  ihiv  particalai^  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  Maroo  da  ^ena  himself^  who 
declared  that  his  countenances  seemed  aiire.  He  became  also 
a  good  perspective  painter  for  those  times,  and  respectable  ia 
historical  compositions^  which  he  milivened  with  laiidsca^  in 
a  better  stjle  than  other  painters,  and  distingnisbed  his  figures 
by  drapery  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  caretolly  drawn  from. 
nature.  He  was  less  happy  in  designing  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  often  appears  heavy  in  his  attitudes,  and  crude  in  hia 
cdonring.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  it  is  said  that  he  gavo 
proofs  of  his  skill,  and  was  favourably  received  byColaatoaioy 
and  thus  became  his  son-in-law  nine  years  aiiber  his  fiwi 
departure ;  and  that  he  painted  and  taught  there  under  Kii^ 
Alfonso,  until  the  year  1455,  about  which  ttma  he  died. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  artist  was  in  the  dioir  of 
S.  Severino,  in  fresco,  representing,  in  several  oomparteie&ts, 
the  life  of  S.  Benedict^  and  containing  an  inczediUe  variety 
of  figures  and  suljects.  He  left  also  numeious  pictures  witk 
portraits,  and  Madonnas  of  a  beautiful  fon%  and  not  «  few 
others  painted  in  various  churohes  of  Naples.  In  ^at  of  S. 
Domenico  Maggioie,  where  he  painted  a  dead  Christ,  and  ui 
that  of  8.  Pier  Martire,  whexe  he  represented  a  8.  Yincentio,. 
wiUi  some  subject  from  the  life  of  that  saint,  it  is  said  that  h% 
surpassed  himselfl  Thus  thwe  commeooed  in  Naples  a  new 
epoch,  which  from  its  original  and  most  celebrated  prototype^ 
is  called  by  the  Cav.  Massimo,  the  school  of  Zingaro,  as  ia 
that  city  those  {nctures  are  commonly  distii^uished  by  the 
name  of  Zingaresque,  which  were  painted  from  ^e  time  of 
that  artist  to  that  of  Tesauro,  or  a  little  later,  in  tho-sune  way 
that  pictures  are  everywhere  called  Oorionesque,  that  are 
pidnted  in  imitation  of  Berettini. 

About  tliis  time  there  flourished  two  eminent  artists,  whom 
I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  in  this  place  before  I  enter  on 
the  succeedioff  scholars  of  the  Neapolitan  sehool.  These 
were  Matteo  da  Siena,  and  Antonello  da  Messina.  The  first 
we  noticed  in  the  school  of  Siena,  and  mentioned  his  having 
painted  in  Naples  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  It  exists 
in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a  Formello,  and  is  engraved 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  SenesL  The  year 
M.ccco.xvin.  is  attached  to  it,  but  we  ought  not  to  yield 
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BipfiMt  iiuik  Uihkdato.  H  P.  deilii  Yalld,  la  p^  9€  of  the 
abore-meotioiied  tc^qiiio,  obserres,  thai  Matleo,  td  tb^ 
jear  1462^  wkea  he  punted  with  hie  &dier  in  Piensa^  mift 
Yoaag,  ABd  that  in  the  portrait  whieh  he  painted  of  himself 
IB  I49I9  he  does  not  appear  aged.  He  eonld  not  therefore 
have  painted  in  Naplee  in  1418.  After  this  we  ffla^  beiiete 
it  very  poesiblO)  that  in  this  date  an  l  hai  been  inadTerteiitly 
emitted,  and  that  the  tnie  readmg  is  M.oooc^&xrin.  Thus  the 
aboTe  writer  eenjeotorefl,  and  with  so  moek  the  more  probabi- 
lity, as  he  adTancee  ptooia^  both  from  the  form  of  the  letters 
and  the  absence  of  the  artist  firom  his  nalire  place.  Wfaoerer 
desiios  similar  examples,  may  torn  te  page  119  of  Vol.  L, 
and  he  wiU  find  that  sach  errors  hatls  oecnrred  more  than 
•nee  m  the  date  of  bo<^.  Onided  by^his  eAronmstanoe,  we^ 
may  eerrect  what  Deminiei  has  asserted  of  Mattee  da  Biena 
kmn^  infliMBeed  tiie  style  «f  0olariow  It  may  be  tme  that 
ib««  10  a  rseemUanoe  in  the  w  ef  the  heads,  and  tlio  general 
stylOi  but  snefa  similartty  ean  only  be  aoeenflted  k>t  by  Mattee 
deririog  it  bom  Sokado,  or  heth,  as  often  happens,  hnit^ng  it 
£rani  the  fl*me  master. 

AnteneUe^ef  the  £uBity  of  the  Amtoq,  nniterSBMy  knowft 
vnder  the  name  of  Antonelio  cb  Messina,  is  a  nano  so  ilks^ 
tzione  in  the  history  of  art,  that  it  is  not  sniBeient  to  hare 
mentiMied  him  m  the  first  book  and  to  refer  i»  Msi  her^ 
agaia»  as  he  will  chum  afortfaer  Doticein  the  Yenetian  6obo«f, 
a^  we  meat  endeayour  too  to  OTereome  some  perptoxing  di flk 
enltiee,  to  aseertaia  with  corrostaosa  the  time  at  whieh  he 
floarjshed,  and  att^npt  to  settle  the  diqmte,  whether  he  were 
the  first  who  pabted  in  oil  in  Itaty,  or  whether  thai  art  wee 
praotised  before  his  time.  Tasari  relates,  that  when  yomg, 
after  having  spent  many  years  in  Rome  in  the  stndy  of 
design,*  and  many  more  at  Palermo,  painting  there  with  the 
reputation  of  a  good  artist,  he  repaiivdfirst  to  Messina,  and 

*  The  Memerie  de*  Pittorl  MeMineii  aneit,  iiiat  at  Rone  he  was 
attracted  hj  tbe  fame  of  the  works  of  Masaccio,  and  that  lie  there  aho 
deigned  all  the  aneient  statues.  They  add,  too,  that  he  arriTed  at  sooh 
celebrity,  that  his  works  are  eqnal  to  those  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time. 
I  tmagine  it  must  be  meant  to  alliide  to  those  who  preceded  Pietro  Pem- 
gino,  Francia,  Oio.  BelUni,  afid  Mantegna,  as  his  works  Will  not  bear 
any  MMBiieriMMi  «ith|^ws  ol  tbe  latter  MMt«k 
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from  ihenoe  passed  to  Naples,  where  he  obaaoed  to  see  a  large 
composition  painted  in  oil  by  Gio.  da  Bruggia,  which  had  been 
presented  by  seme  Florentine  merchants  to  King  Alfonso. 
Antonello,  smitten  with  this  new  art,  took  his  departure  to 
Flanders,  and  there,  by  his  affability,  and  by  a  present  of  some 
drawings  of  the  Italian  school,  so  hx  ingn^dated  himself  with 
Giovanni,  as  to  induce  him  to  commnnicate  to  him  the  secret, 
and  the  aged  painter  dying  soon  afterwards,  thus  left  him 
instructed  in  the  new  art     This  must  have  happened  about 
the  year  1440,  since  that  time  is  required  to  support  the  sup- 
position that  GKovanni,  bom  about  1370,  died  at  an  advanced 
age^  as  the  old  writers  assert,  or  exactly  in  1441,  as  is  asserted 
by  the  author  of  the  ^'  Galleria  ImperiaJe."     Antonello  then 
leit  Flanders,  and  fint  resided  for  some  months  in  his  native 
place ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  communi- 
cated the  secret  to  Domenioo  Yeneziano  ;  and  having  painted 
there  a  considerable  time,  died  there  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
All  this  we  find  in  Yasari,  and  it  agrees  with  what  he  relates 
in  the  life  of  Domenioo  Yeneziano,  that  this  artist,  after 
having  learnt  the  new  method  from  Antonello  in  Yenioe, 
painted  in  Loreto  with  Piero  della  Franceses.,  some  few  years 
before  that  artist  lost  his  eyesight,  which  happened  in  1458. 
Thus  the  arrival  of  Antonello  in  Yenice  must  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1450,  or  some  previous  year;   but  this  con- 
clusion is  contrary  to  Yenetian  evidence.     The  remaining 
traces  of  Antonello,  or  the  dates  attached  to  his  works  there, 
commence  in  1474,  and  terminate  according  to  Bidolfi  in  1490. 
There  does  not  appear  any  reason  whatever,  why  he  should 
not  have  attached  dates  to  his  pictures,  until  after  residing 
twenty-four  years  in  Yenice.     Besides,  how  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Antonello,  after  passing  many  years  in  Rome 
as    a  student,    and  many   in    Palermo  as   a  master,  and 
some  years  in  Messina  and  Flanders,   should  not  in  Ye- 
nice, in  the  forty-ninth  year  after  the  death  of  Giovanni, 
have  passed  the  forty-ninth    year  of  his  age?     Hackert 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Gallo,  who  in  the  ^'  Annali  di  Mes- 
6ina»"  dates  the  birth  of  Antonello  in  1447,  and  his  death 
at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  that  Is,  in  1496.     But  if  this 
were  so,  how  could  he  have  known  Gio.  da  Bmggia  ?    Yet  if 
MKh  fact  be  denied,  we  must  contradict  a  tradition  which  has 
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been  genenll j  credited.  I  sboold  be  xDore  iDdined  to  belieye 
that  there  is  a  mistake  in  hie  age,  and  that  he  died  at  a  more 
adyaneed  period  of  life.  Nor  on  this  sopposition  do  we  wrong 
Yasari,  others  haring  remaned  what  we  shall  also  on  a  proper 
opportunity  confirm,  that  as  &r  as  re^jfaids  Venetian  artists, 
Yasari  errs  almost  in  every  page  from  the  want  of  accurate 
information.  I  farther  beliere  that,  respecting  the  residence 
of  Antondlo  in  Yeniee,  he  wrote  with  inaccuracy.  That  he 
was  there  about  the  year  1450,  and  communicated  his  secret 
to  Dom^uco,  is  a  fiict  which,  after  so  many  processes  made  in 
Florence  on  the  mnrder  of  Domenieo,  and  so  much  discussion 
leepectiBg  him,  must  haye  been  well  ascertained,  not  depend* 
ing  on  the  report  cmitained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  painters  by 
Grillattdj^o,  or  any  other  contemporary,  in  whose  writings 
Yasari  m^t  search  for  information.  But  admitting  this,  I 
am  of  o|Rnion  thai  Antonello  did  not  reside  constantly  in 
Yenice  from  the  year  1450  until  his  death,  as  Yasari  msi- 
iinates.  It  appears  that  he  travelled  afterwards  in  several 
countries,  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Milan,  and  acquired  there 
a  great  celebriW,  and  that  he  repaired  afiresh  to  Yenice,  and 
enjoyed  there  ror  some  years  a  public  salary.  This  we  gather 
from  Manrolico,  quoted  by  Hackert :  Ob  m%rum  hie  in^enium 
Vemetiu  aliquot  annoi  publiei  eanduetui  fnasit :  Mediolani 
quoque  fmt  pmreeltbrU  (HUu  Sican.  pi.  186,  prim,  edit), 
and  if  be  was  not  a  contemporary  writer,  still  he  was  not  veiy 
far  removed  £rom  Antonello.  This  is  the  hypothecs  I  propose 
in  order  to  reccmcile  the  many  contradictory  accounts  which 
we  find  on  this  subject  in  Yasari,  Ridolfi,  and  Zanetti ;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  Yenetian  school,  I  shall  not  forget  to 
adduce  further  proofe  in  support  of  it.  Others  may  perhaps 
sQCceed  bettor  than  I  have  done  in  this  task,  and  with  that 
hope  I  shall  console  mysdf ;  as  in  my  researches  I  have  no 
other  object  than  truth,  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied  whether  I 
discover  it  myself  or  it  be  communicated  to  me  by  others. 

That  therefore  Antonello  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  per- 
fect method  of  practising  painting  in  oil  in  Italy,  is  an  asser- 
t)<«i  that,  it  seems  to  roe,  may  be  with  justice  maintained,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet  in  the  histoiy  of  the  art  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  this 
honour  is  strtmgly  disputed.    In  that  histoiy  we  find  the  do- 
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acription  of  a  dutp«l  in  the  Doomo  of  MeesiMa,  t^od  MadoiiBa 
della  Leitera,  where  it  is  said  there  exists  a  yery  old  Gr^ek 
pii^nre  of  the  Virgin,  an  ohjeot  of  adoration,  which  was  said 
to  he  in  oil.  If  this  were  even  adm  ted,  it  eoold  not  detract 
.from  the  merit  of  Antonello  in  having  restored  a  heaatifcd  itft 
that  had  fallen  into  desnetndo  :  bnt  in  these  Greek  pidttres, 
the  wax  had  often  the  appearance  of  oil,  as  we  obeerred  ia 
Tol.  i.  p.  86.  Marco  4a  Siena,  in  the  fragment  of  a  disoonree 
which  Dominici  has  preserred,  asserts  that  the  Neapolitan 
painters  of  1300  continued  to  ixnprove  in  the  two  manners  of 
painting  in  fresco  and  oiL  When  I  peruse  again  what  I  have 
written  in  voL  L  p.  86,  where  some  attempt  at  ookmring  in 
oil  anterior  to  AiUon^o  is  admitted,  I  maj  be  jpermitted  not 
to  rely  on  the  word  of  Pino  alone.  There  exist  in  Naplee 
many  pictures  of  1800,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why,  in  a  eeo- 
troversy  like  this,  they  are  meitfaer  ezamked  nor  alluded  to^ 
and  w^  the  questba  is  rested  solely  on  a  work  or  two  of 
Colantonio.  Some  national  writers,  and  not  long  since»  8i^ 
norcdli,  in  his  ^  Coltura  delie  doe  Sieili,"  tom»  iii.  p.  171,  havte 
pretended  that  Oolantonio  M  Fiore  was  certainly  the  first  to 
paint  in  oil,  and  adduced  in  proof  the  very  pkstureof  8w  Jerome, 
before  mentioned,  and  another  in  B.  Maria  Nuota.  II  1^. 
Piaeenra^  after  inepectrng  them,  says  tiiat  he  was  not  al4e  to 
decide  whether  these  pictures  were  redly  in  oil  wneC  ZaaeM 
(P.  y.  p.  20)  also  renuoks,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pass  a  decided  judgment  on  works  of  this  kind,  and  I  have 
made  the  same  observation  wi&  respect  to  Yan  Syek,  whielk 
will,  I  hope,  ooDvinee  every  reader  who  wiB  be  at  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  voL  L  p.  84.  And  uaiess  that  had  been  the 
case,  how  happened  it  that  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  name  of  Van  Eyok  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeaars* 
that  every  painter  ran  to  him ;  that  his  works  were  coveted 
by  princes,  and  that  they  who  could  not  obtain  them,  pro^ 
cured  the  works  of  his  scholars,  and  others  the  works  of  Ansae, 
Ugo  d'Auveraa,  and  Antonello;  and  c^  Ruggieri  especially^ 
of  whose  great  &me  in  Italy  we  shall  in  anoUier  place  adduce 
the  documents?*  On  tte  other  hand,  who,  beyond  Naples  and 
its  territory,  had  at  that  time  heard  of  Colantonio  ?  Who  ever 
sought  with  suck  eagerness  the  works  of  Soiario  ?  And  if  thm 

^  In  the  first  epoch  of  the  Tenetian  School. 
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lust  was  the  schobr  aad  a^-in-'law  o£  «  naiier  who  punted 
00  weU  in  oil,  liew  lu^pened  ii  tbat  ht  was  neitlier  distn^ 
gnished  in  the  art»  nor  even  acqnurad  it  ?  Wfay  did  be  himself 
and  his  soholan  wosk  in  distemper  ?  Wh j  <&d  the  fiieilians, 
as  we  have  seen,  pass  over  te  Yeniee,  where  Antonrilo  resided, 
to  instruct  thsoaselves,  and  not  eonfine  tfaenselTee  to  Nafdes  ? 
Whj  did  the  whole  school  ei  VeBioe»  the  en^msm  of  E«- 
Tope,  and  capable  of  contradicting  any  lidse  report,  attest,  on 
the  death  of  Antonello,  that  lie  was  the  fint  that  painted  in 
oil  in  Italj,  and  no  one  Of^osed  to  him  either  6^ano  or 
Colantoiuo  ?*  They  eith^  ooold  not  at  thai  time  luMre  heen 
acqnunted  with  this  discovery,  or  did  not  know  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  ean  oontnuiiot  Yasari,  and  ihe  preva^ing  opinaona 
respecting -A  ntonaHo.  Dominici  has  advaneed  moieonthM 
point  than  any  other  person,  niwnrting  that  this  art  was  dis- 
ooYored  in  Ns^es^  and  was  carried  ^m  tiienoe  to  Flaadeis 
by  Yan  Eyek  hinseL^  to  which  snpposition,  after  the  obeMs 
Tatiotti  already  made,  I  deem  it  snpeciMvs  to  teply.f 


^  Hm  klOommg  ioMriptioA,  ooapssed  at  the  tufenioe  of  thi  YeMtna 
Mintera,  is  found  m  Ridolfi,  p.  49.  *'Aiitoiinu  pictor,  pmcipatim 
MeasaiiR  sam  et  totiiis  Sidlie  omamentam,  bfic  homo  contegitfir :  Doa 
tohoB  tm»  pietnris,  in  ^nibns  singalare  artificinm  et  venustas  fait: 
■ed  «t  qaod  oal«rihas  elee  miuse&die  splendorem  et  perpetoftatem 
nuMoa  ITAI.IM  PMrmuB  ceatalit,  wwmiio  saimm  artttoma  stadia 


fAkttv  Sf  SoBttOBsio,  written  on  the  SOdiMardh,  1524.  hat  been 
conBnBOited  taaie  by  the  Sig.  Csr.  de*  Luva,  etftractod  from  the  60Ch 
▼ofaiae  9l  tfaB  MSS.  eoBeetod  ia  Yenioe  by  the  Sig.  Ab.  Profess.  Dmieie 
AanoeaooaL  It  is  addpsssed  to  M.  A.  Mkliele,  who  had  requested  fron 
hni  some  infonaatioa  respecting  Ihe  snoieBt  and  modern  aitistB  of  NspleB ; 
and  in  nefBrenoe  to  the  present  qnestion  he  tints  speaks :  **  Knee  tint 
period  (the  reign  of  King  Ladislans),  we  hare  not  had  any  one  of  so  mnoh 
talent  io  the  art  of  pamtfaig  as  oor  Maestro  Colantoaio  of  Naples,  who 
wooldiB  aU  probahttity  have  arrived  at  great  emineBce,  if  he  had  not  died 
young.  Owing  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  did  not  arrive  at  that  perfec- 
tion of  design  founded  on  the  antiqne,  which  his  disciple  Antonello  da 
Messina  attsined,  an  artist,  as  I  understand,  well  known  amongst  yon. 
The  style  of  Cohoitonio  was  foimded  on  tiie  Flemish,  and  tiie  colouring  of 
that  oouDCry,  to  which  he  was  so  mneh  attached,  that  he  had  intended  to 
go  thxther,  but  the  King  Raniero  retained  him  here,  satisfied  with  riiew- 
lag  him  the  practice  and  mode  of  soch  aoh>uring."  Prom  this  letter, 
whidk  seems  contrary  to  my  argument,  I  collect  sufficient,  if  I  err  not,  to 
•oafirm  it.  For,  lat,  the  defence  of  tiiose  writers  falls  to  the  ground, 
friko  assome  that  the  art  of  oil-colouring  was  derived  from  Naples,  while 
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We  shall  now  leiiun  to  the  scholars  of  Sdario,  who  weic 
verj  numerous.  Amongst  them  was  a  Niocola  di  Yito,  who 
may  be  called  the  Buffalmacco  of  this  school,  for  his  singular 
humour  and  his  ecoentric  inyention,  though  in  other  respects 
he  was  an  inferior  artist,  and  little  deserving  commemoration. 
Simone  Papa  did  not  paint  any  large  composition  in  which  he 
might  be  compared  to  his  master;  he  confined  himself  to 
aJtar-pieces,  with  few  figures  grouped  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
finished  with  exquisite  care,  so  that  he  sometimes  equalled 
Zingaro,  as  in  a  8.  Michele,  painted  for  S.  Maria  Nnova. 
Of  the  same  class  seems  to  have  been  Angiolillo  di  Roccadi- 
rame,  who  in  the  church  of  8.  Bridget,  painted  that  saint 
contemplating  in  a  yision  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  picture  which 
even  with  t^  experienced  might  pass  for  the  work  of  his 
master.  More  celebrated  and  more  deserving  of  notice,  are 
Pietro  and  Polite  (Ippolito)  del  Donsello,  sons-in-law  of 
Angiolo  Franco,  and  reUtives  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Giuliano  da  Maiano,  by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  that 
art  Yasari  mentions  them  as  the  first  painters  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  but  does  not  give  any  account  of  their  master, 
or  of  what  school  they  were  natives,  and  he  writes  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  the  r^er  to  believe  that  they  were  Tuscans. 
He  says  that  Giuliano,  having  finished  the  palace  of  Poggio 
Reale  for  King  Robert,  the  monarch  engaged  the  two  brothers 

me  see  that  Cokntonio,  by  means  of  the  king,  received  it  from  Flanders. 
2ndl7,  Van  Eyck  himself  is  not  here  named,  but  the  painters  of  Flanders 
.generallj,  which  country  first  awakened,  as  we  have  obsenred,  by  the 
example  of  Italy,  had  discorered  new,  and  it  is  tme,  imperfect  and  in- 
efficient methods,  but  still  snperior  to  distemper ;  and  who  knows,  if  this 
were  adopted  by  Colantonio.  3rdly,  It  is  said  that  he  died  young,  a 
drcomstance  winch  may  give  credit  to  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  com- 
municating the  secret :  in  6Bict,  it  is  not  known  that  he  communicated  it 
^eren  to  his  son-in-law,  much  less  to  a  stranger.  4th]y,  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  Antonello  undotaking  the  journey  to  Flanders  to  learn  the  secret 
from  Van  Eyck,  who  was  then  in  years,  and  not  without  difficulty  com- 
municated it  to  him.  5thly,  If  we  beliere  with  Ridolfi  that  Antonello 
painted  in  1494  in  Trevigi,  and  credit  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  that  he 
was  not  then  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age,  how  could  it  be  the 
scholar  of  Colantonio,  who,  according  to  Dominid,  died  in  1444  ? 
It  is  with  diffidence  I  advance  these  remarks  on  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
before  expressed  my  doubts,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  some  points 
undecided,  or  decided  rather  according  to  the  opinions  of  others  than  my 
own. 
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to  decorate  it,  and  that  first  Gioliano  dying,  and  toe  king 
afterwards,  Polite  returned  to  Florence.*  Bottari  observes, 
that  he  did  not  find  the  two  Dons^  mentioned  by  Orkndi^ 
nor  by  any  one  else,  a  clear  proof  that  he  did  not  himself 
connder  them  natives  of  Naples,  and  on  that  account  he  did 
not  look  for  them  in  Bernardo  Dominici,  who  has  written  at 
length  npon  them,  complaining  of  the  negligence  or  inad- 
yertent  error  of  Yasari. 

The  jHctnies  of  the  two  brothers  were  painted,  according  to 
Vasari,  about  the  year  1447.  But  as  he  informs  us  that 
Polito  did  not  leave  Naples  until  the  death  of  Alfonso,  this 
epoch  should  be  extended  to  1463,  or  beyond,  as  he  remained 
for  a  year  longer,  or  thereabouts,  under  the  leign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso.  He  painted  for  that 
monarch  some  large  compositions  in  the  refectonr  of  S.  Maria 
Noova^  partly  alone  and  partlv  in  coi^unotion  with  his 
brother,  and  both  brothers  combined  in  decorating  for  the 
king  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Reale.  We  may  hero 
with  propriety  also  mention,  that  they  painted  in  one  of  the 
rooms  tibe  Conspiracy  against  Ferdinand,  which  being  seen  by 
Jacopo  Sannaxzaro,  gave  occasion  to  his  writing  a  sonnet,  the 
4l8t  in  the  second  part  of  his  ^^  Rime."  Their  style  resembles 
that  of  their  master,  except  that  their  colouring  is  softer. 
They  distinguidied  thems^ves  also  in  their  architectural 
ornaments,  and  in  the  painting  of  friezes  and  trophies,  and 
subjects  in  chiaroscuro,  in  the  manner  of  bassi-riiievi,  an  art 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  practised  before  them. 
The  younger  brother  leaving  Naples,  and  dying  soon  after- 
wards, Pietro  remained  employeil  in  that  city,  where  he  and 
his  scholars  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  their  paintings  in 
oil  and  fresco.  The  portraits  of  Pietro  had  ail  the  force  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  long  since  that,  on  the  destruction  of 
some  of  his  pictures  on  a  wall  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Matalona,  some  heads  were  removed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  preserved  for  their  excellence. 

We  may  now  notice  Silvestro  de'  Bnoni,  who  was  placed 

*  In  tbe  ducal  gallery  in  Florence,  ia  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
wbollj  in  the  style  of  Zingaro :  and  I  loiow  not  whether  it  ought  to  be 
aacribed  to  Polito,  who  oertahsly  resided  in  Florence,  or  to  some  other 
jwsnter  of  the  Neapc^itac  schooL 
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hj  kis  father  in  the  iebo^  of  Zingarcs  Mtd  <m  kk  death 
attached  himsdf  to  the  DoBxelli.  His  l^to*  was  an  mdifferent 
painter,  of  the  name  of  Baono^  and  from  that  has  arisen  the 
mistake  of  some  persons,  who  have  aaeribed  to  the  son  some 
works  of  the  fadier  in  an  old  style,  and  nnworthj  the  r^pota^ 
tion  of  SilvestrOk  This  artist,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Car. 
Masnmo,  had  a  finer  oolonring  and  a  snperior  general  effeoi 
to  the  Donzelli ;  and  in  the  force  of  kis  chiarosenro,  and  in 
the  delioacj  of  kis  oontonra^  £ur  surpassed  all  the  painters  of 
kis  conntiy  who  had  lived  to  that  time.  Dominici  refers  to 
many  of  ms  pictnies  in  the  various  eknrohes  of  N^pl6&  One 
ef  the  most  oelelnated  is  that  of  S.  Gioranni  a  Mare,  in 
which  he  included  three  saints,  all  of  the  same  name,  S.  John 
Ibe  Baptist,  the  Evangelist,  and  S.  CkxTssstom. 

^vestro  is  said  to  kave  kad  a  discif^e  in  Tcaanro,  wkoaa 
CHiristiaB  name  kas  not  keen  coneotiy  kanded  down  to  ns; 
hut  ke  is  generally  called  Bernardo.  He  is  supposed  to  kave 
keen  of  a  painter  s  £unily,  and  descended  from  tiiat  Filippo 
who  is  commemozated  as  uie  second  of  tkis  s^ool,  and  h£heae 
or  unde  of  Raimo,  whom  we  skall  soon  notice.  Tkis  Ber- 
nardo, or  whatever  his  name  may  have  keen,  made  nearer 
appr(»ches  to  the  modem  style  than  any  of  the  preceding 
artists ;  more  judicious  in  his  invention,  more  natural  in  hie 
figures  and  drapery;  select,  expressive,  kannonifled,  and 
displaying  a  knowledge  in  gradation  and  reliei^  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  in  a  painter  who  is  not  known  to  have 
keen  acquainted  with  any  other  schools,  or  seen  any  pictures 
beyond  those  of  his  own  country.  Lnca  Qiordaao,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  considered  the  Coryphmns  el  painting,  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  painting  of  a  soffitto  by 
Tesanro  at  S.  Giovanni  de'  Pkqipaoodi,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  there  were  parts  in  it,  which  in  an  age  so 
fruitful  in  fine  works,  no  one  could  have  surpassed.  It 
represents  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  nunute  description 
which  the  historian  gives  of  it,  tshewB  us  what  sobriely  and 
judgment  there  were  in  his  composition  ;  and  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  II.  and  Ippolita  Sforza,  wkose  espousals  ke  repre- 
sented in  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  afford  ns  some  Hght  for 
fixing  the  date  of  this  picture.  Raimo  Tesauro  was  very 
much  employed  in  works  in  fresco.    Some  ^ctures  by  him 
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are  also  mentioned  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  and  in  Monte 
Yergine ;  pictures,  sajs  the  Car.  Massimo,  '^  very  studied 
and  perfect,  according  to  the  latest  schools  sacceeding  our 
Zingaro." 

To  the  same  sohools  Gio.  Antonio  d'Amato  owed  his  first 
instructions ;  but  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  the  pictures 
which  Pietro  Perugino  had  painted  for  the  Duomo  of  Naples, 
he  became  ambitious  of  emulating  the  style  of  that  master. 
By  diligence,  in  which  he  was  second  to  none,  he  approached, 
as  one  may  say,  the  confines  of  modem  art ;  and  <ued  at  an 
adTaaced  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  highly 
extolled  for  his  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  painted  for  the 
Metropolitui  church,  and  for  two  other  pictures  placed  in 
the  Borgo  di  Chiiua,  the  one  at  the  Carmine,  the  other  at 
S.  Leonardo.  And  here  we  may  close  our  account  of  the  early 
painters,  scanty  indeed,  but  still  copious  for  a  ^ity  harassed 
by  inceasant  hostilities.* 

*  In  Mesima,  towardg  the  dote  of  the  ftfteenth '  oentiry,  or  at  &• 
Iwgfuning  of  the  soteeath,  lome  artisti  flourished  who  practifed  their 
mitw  style,  not  yet  modernised  on  the  Italian  model,  ai  Alfonso  Franoo, 
a  eefaolar  of  Jaoopello  d' Antonio,  and  a  Pietro  Oliva,  of  an  uncertain 
school.  Both  are  praised  for  their  natural  maimer,  the  pecnHar  boast  of 
that  age,  bnt  in  the  first  we  admire  a  correct  design  and  a  lirely  expres- 
sion, for  wfaidi  his  works  hafe  been  mnch  sought  after  by  strangers,  who 
iMMe  spavsd  only  to  his  native  plaoe  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  at 
8.  FnmMsoo  di  PIm>1o,  and  a  Dispute  of  Christ  with  the  Doctors,  at 
&  Agosdao.  Still  less  remains  of  Antonello  Rosaliba,  always  a  grace- 
Ad  painter.  This  is  a  Madonna  witii  the  Holy  Infhnt,  ia  tiie  '▼fflage  oC 
Poftuaina 
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Modem  NeapoUtan  Style,   founded  on  the  Schools  of  RaffaeUo  and 
Michelangelo. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  tbat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  of  painting  seemed  in  erery 
country  to  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that  every  school 
at  that  time  assumed  its  own  peculiar  and  distinguishing  cha* 
racter.  Naples  did  not,  however,  possess  a  manner  so  decided 
as  that  of  other  schools  of  Italy,  and  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cnltivatioQ  of  the  best  style,  as  the  students 
who  left  their  native  conntiy  returned  home,  each  with  the 
manner  of  his  own  master,  and  the  sovet^igns  and  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  invited  and  employed  the  most  celebrated 
strangers.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  Naples  did  not  yield 
precedence  to  any  city  after  Rome.  Thus  the  first  talents 
were  constantly  employed  in  ornamenting  both  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  metropolis.  Nor  indeed  was  that  country 
ever  deficient  in  men  of  genius,  who  manifested  every  requi* 
site  quality  for  distinction,  particularly  such  as  depended  on  s 
strong  and  fervid  imagination.  Hence  an  accomplished  writer 
and  painter  has  observed,  that  no  part  of  Italy  could  boast  of 
so  many  native  artists,  such  are  the  fire,  the  fancy,  and  free- 
dom which  characterize,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  theso 
masters.  Their  rapidity  of  execution  was  another  effect  of 
their  genius,  a  quality  which  has  been  alike  praised  by  the 
ancients*  and  the  modems,  when  combined  with  other  more 
requisite  gifts  of  genius.  But  this  despatch  in  general  ex- 
cludes correct  design,  which  from  that  cause  is  seldom  found 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xuv.  cap.  11.    Nee  nllina  velodor  in  pietnrft 
maniufait. 
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in  that  school.  Nor  do  we  find  that  it  paid  mncfa  attention 
to  Meal  perfeotion,  as  most  of  its  pn^ssore,  following  the 
practice  of  the  natualists,  selected  the  chanuster  of  their 
Mads  and  the  attitades  of  their  figures  from  common  life ; 
some  wiUi  more,  and  others  with  less  discrimination.  With 
regard  te  colour,  this  school  changed  its  principles  in  con- 
formitj  to  the  taste  of  the  times.  It  was  fertile  in  invention 
and  composition,  hat  deficient  in  application  and  study.  The 
history  <^  the  Ticissitades  it  experienced  will  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  epooh  of  modem  painting  in  Nafrfes  could  not  have 
commenced  under  happier  auspices  than  those  which  it  had 
the  good  fortune  to  experience.  Pietro  Perugino  had  painted 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  I  am  informed  exists  in 
the  Duomo,  or  S.  Reparata,  a  very  ancient  cathedral  church, 
since  connected  with  the  new  Duomo.  This  work  opened  the 
way  to  a  hotter  taste.  When  Raffaello  and  his  school  rose 
iBto  public  esteem,  Naples  was  among  the  first  distant  cities 
to  profit  from  it,  by  means  of  some  of  his  scholars,  to  whom 
were  also  added  some  followers  of  Michelangelo,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Thus  till  nearly  the  T^ar  1600,  this 
adiool  paid  little  attention  to  any  other  style  than  that  of 
these  two  great  masters  and  their  imitators,  except  a  few 
arUsts  who  were  admirers  of  Titian. 

We  may  commence  the  new  series  with  Andrea  Sabbatini 
of  Salerno.  This  artist  was  so  much  struck  with  the  style  of 
Pietro  when  he  saw  his  picture  in  the  Duomo,  that  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  study  in  the  school  of  Perugia.  He 
took  his  departure  accordingly  for  that  city,  but  meeting  on 
ihe  road  some  brother  painters  who  much  more  highly  extolled 
the  works  of  Ri^bello,  executed  for  Julius  II.,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  placed  himself 
in  the  school  of  that  great  master.  He  remained  with  hiro, 
however,  only  a  short  time,  as  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
peUeti  hiro  to  return  home,  against  his  wishes.  But  he  arrived 
a  new  man.  It  is  related  that  he  painted  with  Raffaello  at 
the  Pace  and  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  he  became  an*accom- 
pliabed  copyist  of  his  works,  and  successfully  emulated  the 
style  of  his  master,  dimpared  with  his  fellow-scholars,  al- 
tiioogh  he  did  not  rival  Giolio  Romano,  he  yet  enrpoosod 
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Rafiaele  dd  Colle,  aod  otkeis  of  that  olaat.  He  bad  a  ooiu 
lectness  of  design,  seleciion  in  his  faces  and  in  his  attitadei^ 
a  depth  of  shade,  and  the  muscles  rather  stronglj  expressed  ; 
a  breadth  in  the  folding  of  his  drapery,  and  a  oolour  which 
still  preserves  its  freshness  after  the  lapse  of  so  man j  Tears. 
He  execnted  many  works  in  Naples,  as  i^ppears  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  pictures.  Among  his  best  works  are  numbered 
some  pictures  at  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  ;  besides  the  frescos 
which  he  executed  there  and  in  other  places,  extolled  bj 
writers  as  miracles  of  art,  but  few  of  which  remain  to  the 
present  day.  He  painted  also  in  his  natiye  citf,  in  Qaeta^ 
and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingd<Hn,  both  in  the  dwrofaas 
and  for  private  collections,  where  many  of  his  Mad<mna8^  o£ 
an  enchanting  beauty,  are  still  to  be  seeiL* 

*  The  style  of  RaffaeHo  found  imitators  also  in  Sicilj,  and  the  first  to 
practise  it  was  Salvo  di  Antonio,  the  nephew  of  AntoneUo,  by  whom 
there  is,  we  are  told,  in  die  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  the  deadi  of  tbe 
Tirgin,  **  hi  the  pure  RaffaeUesque  style,"  althou^  S^o  is  not  Ike 
pai^er  who  has  been  called  the  RaffaeHo  of  Messina :  this  was  Girolaaio 
Aiibrandi.  A  distinguished  celebrity  has  of  late  been  attached  to  this 
artist,  whose  name  was  before  comparatively  unknown.  Resnectablj 
bom,  and  liberally  educated,  instead  of  pursuing  tbe  study  of  the  law^ 
tor  which  he  was  intended,  he  applied  himsdf  to  painting,  and  harhig 
acquired  the  principles  of  the  art  in  the  school  of  the  Antonj  of  Messina, 
he  went  to  perfect  himself  in  Venice.  Hie  scholar  of  AntoneEo,  and  the 
friend  of  Giorgtone,  he  improved  himself  by  the  study  of  the  works  ik 
the  best  masters.  After  many  years'  residence  in  Venice  he  passed  to 
Milan,  to  the  school  of  Vinci,  where  he  corrected  some  dryness  of  style 
which  he  had  broug^  thither  with  him.  Thus  fiar  there  is  no  doubt  aboot 
his  historr ;  but  we  are  further  told»  Uuit  being  recalled  to  his  native 
country,  be  wished  first  to  see  Conreggio  and  Raffaello,  and  that  he 
repaired  to  Messina  about  the  year  1514  ;  a  statement  which  is  on  the 
fboe  of  it  incorrect,  since  Lionardo  left  Milan  in  1499,  when  RaffaeUo 
vras  onlv  a  youth,  and  Correggio  in  his  in£ucy.  But  I  have  beforo 
observed,  that  the  history  of  art  is  full  of  these  contradictions ;  a  painter 
resembling  another,  he  was  therefore  supposed  his  scholar,  or  at  all 
events  acquainted  with  him.  On  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  Milanese 
sdiool  in  regard  to  Luini  (Epoch  II.),  and  observe  that  a  follower  of  the 
style  of  Lionardo  almost  necessarily  runs  into  the  manner  of  Raffaello, 
Thus  it  happened  to  Aiibrandi,  whose  style  however  bore  a  resemblance 
to  others  besides,  so  that  his  pictures  pass  under  various  names.  There 
remains  in  his  native  place,  in  the  church  of  Candelora,  a  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  in  a  picture  ot  twenty-four  Sicilian  palms,  which  is  the  cheC 
d'oBUvre  of  ^  pictures  of  Messina,  from  tbe  grace,  colouring,  perspeo« 
Itie,  and  every  other  guality  that  can  enchant  the  eye.    Polidoro  waa  so 
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Andrea  bad  seyeral  scholars,  some  of  whom  8iadied  under 
other  masters,  and  did  not  acquire  macfa  of  his  style.  Such 
was  Cesare  Tarco,  who  rather  took  after  Pietro ;  a  good 
painter  in  oil,  but  nnsnccessfnl  in  fresco.  Bat  Andrea  was 
the  sole  master  of  Francesco  Santafede,  the  &ther  and  master 
of  Fabrizio;  jMunters  who  in  point  of  colouring  have  few 
equals  in  this  school,  and  possessing  a  singular  uniformity  of 
style.  Neyertheless,  Uie  experienced  discoTer  in  the  father 
more  vigour  and  more  clearness  in  his  shadows ;  and  there  are 
by  him  some  pictures  in  the  Soffitto  of  the  Nunziata,  and  a 
Depoflition  from  the  Cross  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  di 
8omma,  highly  celebrated.  But  of  all  the  scholars  of  Andreai 
<m6  PaoKllo  resembled  him  the  most,  whose  works  were  all 
ascribed  to  his  master,  until  Dominici  restored  them  to  their 
ilgfat  owner.  He  would  hare  been  the  great  ornament  of  this 
sdbool  had  he  not  died  young.  ) 

Polidoro  Caldaia,  or  Caravaggio,  eame  to  Naples  in  the 
year  of  the  ncking  of  Rome,  1527.  He  was  not,  as  Yasari 
would  hare  ns  bdiere^  in  danger  of  perishing  through  want 
at  Naples  ;  for  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
^K^P'^  generously  leedved  him  into  his  house,  and  in- 
troduced him  in  the  city,  where  he  obtained  many  commis- 
dons,  and  formed  seveial  scholars  before  he  went  to  Sicily. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Rome  by  1^  chiaroscuri,  as 
we  have  related ;  and  he  painted  in  ooionrs  in  Naples  and 
Messina.  His  colour  in  oil  was  pallid  and  obscure,  at  least 
for  some  titne,  and  in  this  style  I  saw  some  pictures  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  Rome,  which  Gkiyin  Hamilton  had  received  from  Sicily. 
In  other  respects  they  were  valuable,  from  their  design  and 
invention.  Yasari  mentions  this  master  with  enthusiasm,  calls 
him  a  divine  genius,  and  extols  to  the  skies  a  picture  which 
he  painted  in  Messina  a  little  while  before  his  death.  This 
was  a  composition  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  Mount  Calvaiy, 

iBodi  capthrated  with  this  work,  that  he  painted  in  distemper  a  picture  of 
the  Deposition  ftom  the  Cross,  as  a  preciotu  corering  to  this  picture, 
ia  order  that  it  might  be  transmitted  aninjared  to  posterity.  Girolamo 
died  in  the  plague  of  1524,  and  at  the  same  time  other  eminent  artists  of 
ttda  school ;  a  school  which  was  lor  some  time  neglected^  but  which  hss, 
throogii  the  labowrt  of  PbUdoro^  riseo  to  fresh  eekbrity. 
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enrronnded  bj  a  great  multitude,  and  he  assures  us  that  the 
colouring  was  enchanting. 

Giambemardo  Lama  was  first  a  scholar  of  Amato,  and 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  Polidoio,  in  whose  manner  he 
painted  a  Pietii  at  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnnoli,  which,  from 
its  conception,  its  correctness,  and  vigour  of  design,  variety 
in  attitude,  and  general  style  of  composition,  was  by  many 
ascribed  to  that  master.  In  general,  however,  he  displayed  a 
softer  and  more  natural  nuinner,  and  was  partial  to  the  stjk 
of  Andrea  di  Salerno.  Marco  di  Pino,  an  imitator  of  Michel- 
angelo, as  we  have  observed,  thou^  sober  and  judicious^ 
was  held  in  disesteem  by  him.  In  the  ^^Segretario"  of 
Capece,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  to  Lama,  where  amongst 
other  things  he  says,  ^^  I  hear  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
Marco  da  Siena,  as  you  paint  with  more  regard  to  beauty, 
and  he  is  attached  to  a  vigorous  design  without  soffcening  ms 
colours.  I  know  not  what  you  desire  of  him,  but  pray  leave 
him  to  his  own  method,  and  do  you  follow  yours." 

A  Francesco  Ruviale,  a  Spaniard,  is  also  mentioned  in 
Naples,  called  Polidorino,  from  his  happy  imitation  of  his 
master,  whom  he  assisted  in  painting  for  the  Orsini  some 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  history  of  that  noble  family ;  and 
aflter  the  departure  of  his  master,  he  executed  by  himself 
several  works  ^  Monte  Oliveto  and  elsewhere.  The  greater 
part  of  these  have  perished,  as  happened  in  Rome  to  so  many 
of  the  works  of  Polidoro.  This  Ruviale  appears  to  me  to  m 
a  different  artist  from  a  Ruviale,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  enume^ 
rated  among  the  scholars  of  Salviati,  and  the  assistants  of 
Vasari,  in  the  painting  of  the  Chancery ;  on  which  ocoa^on 
Yasari  says,  he  formed  himself  into  a  good  painter.  This 
was  under  Paul  Y.  in  1544,  at  which  time  Polidorino  must 
already  have  been  a  master.  Palomino  has  not  said  a  word 
of  any  other  Ruviale,  a  painter  of  his  country ;  and  this  is  a 
j)roof  that  the  two  preceding  artists  never  returned  home  to 
Spain. 

Some  have  included  among  the  scholars  of  Polidoro,  aa 
able  artist  and  good  colourist,  called  Marco  Calabrese,  whoee 
surname  is  Cardisco.  Yasari  ranks  him  before  all  his  Nea- 
politan contemporaries,  and  considers  his  genius  a  fruit  pro* 
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^oced  remote  ^m  its  native  soil,  lliis  observatioD  cannot 
appear  correct  to  anj  one  who  recollects  that  the  Calabria  of 
the  present  day  is  the  ancient  Magna  Groecia,  where  in 
former  times  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  Oardiseo  painted  much  in  Naples  and  in  the 
State.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Dispute  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Aversa.  He  had  a  scholar 
in  Gio.  Batista  Greecione,  who  together  with  Jjionardo  Cos* 
tellaai,  his  relative,  painted  at  the  time  Vasari  wrote,  which 
was  an  excuse  for  his  noticing  them  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 
We  may  further  observe  that  Polidoro  was  the  founder  of  a 
florid  school  in  Messina,  where  we  must  look  for  his  most 
able  sehdars.* 

*  I  here  giiiijoiii  a  list  of  them.  Deodato  GviDaocia  mty  be  called  the 
CHoHo  of  this  new  Raffaello,  on  whose  death  he  inherited  the  materials  of 
his  arty  and  supported  the  fiune  of  his  school ;  and  like  GivUo,  completed 
some  works  1^  unfinished  by  his  master ;  as  the  Nativity  in  the  church 
of  Alto  Basao,  which  passes  for  the  best  production  of  Polidoro.  In  this 
exercise  of  his  talents  he  became  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master's  style, 
at  in  the  ehurch  of  the  Trinitii  a  Pellegrini,  and  in  the  Transfigurstion  at 
8.  Salrmtofe  de'  Greci.  He  imparted  his  taste  to  his  scholars,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  for  wonis  yet  remaining,  are  Cesare  di  NapoU, 
and  Franoesco  Comand^,  pure  copyists  of  Polidoro.  With  regard  to  the 
IsMer,  some  errors  hare  preraUed  ;  for  having  very  often  worked  in  con- 
junetfon  widi  Gio.  Baaoot  Comande,  his  bro£er»  who  had  an  unequiTOcal 
Venetiaii  taste,  from  hariug  studied  in  Venice,  it  ilK  unfrequendy  hap- 
pens, that  when  the  pictures  of  Comande  are  spoken  of,  they  are  imme- 
diatdy  attributed  to  Simone,  as  the  more  celebrated  artist ;  but  an  expe- 
rienced eye  cannot  be  deoeiTed,  not  eren  in  works  conjointly  painted,  as 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  8.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint,  or  the 
Ifagi  in  ^  monastery  of  Basico.  lliere,  and  in  e^erj  other  picture, 
whMrer  can  distinguish  Polidoro  from  the  Venetians,  easily  discovers  the 
style  of  the  two  brothers,  and  assigns  to  each  his  own. 

PoKdoro  had  in  his  academy  Mariano  and  Antonello  Ricdo,  father  and 
SOB.  The  first  came  in  order  to  diange  the  manner  of  Franco,  his  for- 
'mer  master,  for  that  of  Polidoro  ;  the  second  to  acqiiire  his  master's  style. 
Both  succ^ded  to  their  wishes ;  but  the  father  was  so  successful  a  rival 
of  his  new  master,  that  his  works  are  said  to  pass  under  his  name.  This 
is  the  common  -report,  but  I  think  it  can  only  apply  to  inexperienced 
purchasers,  sinoe  if  there  be  a  painter,  whose  style  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imitate  to  deception,  it  is  Polidoro  da  daravaggio.  In  proofs 
the  comparison  may  be  made  in  Messina  itself,  where  the  Piet^  of  Poli- 
doro, and 'the  Madonna  della  Caritii  of  Mariano*  are  placed  near  each 
edier. 

Stefano  Giordano  was  also  a  respectable  echolar  of  Caldara,  and  we  may 
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Gio.  Fianceflco  PeDni,  or  as  he  is  called,  il  Fattore, 
to  Naples  some  time  after  Polidoro^  but  soon  afterwards  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  the  year  1528.  He  oontributed  in  tvro 
different  ways  to  the  advano^nent  of  the  school  of  Naples.  In 
the  first  place  he  left  there  the  great  copy  <^  the  Transfigo- 
ration  of  Raffaello,  which  he  had  painted  in  Rome  in  con- 
junction with  Perino,  and  which  was  afterwards  placed  in 
S.  Spinto  degl'  Incurabili,  and  served  as  a  studj  to  Lama,  and 
the  best  painters,  until,  with  other  select  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures at  Naples,  it  was  purchased  and  removed  by  the  yioero j 
Don  Pietro  Antonio  of  Aragon.  Seeondlj,  he  left  there  a 
scholar  of  the  name  of  Lionitfdo,  conmionlj  called  il  Pistoj% 
from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  an  excellent  colourist,  but  not  ik 
rery  correct  designer.  We  noticed  him  among  the  assistants 
of  Ba^Giello,  and  more  at  length  among  the  artists  of  the 
Florentine  state,  where  we  find  some  of  his  pictures,  as  ia 
Volterra  and  elsewhere.  After  he  had  lost  his  fnend  Penni 
in  Naples,  he  established  himself  th^e  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  where  he  received  suffieient  encouragement  from  the 

mention,  as  an  excellent  production,  his  pietore  of  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord  in  the  monastery  of  S*  Gregory,  painted  in  1541.  With  him  we 
may  join  Jacopo  IHgnerio,  by  whom  we  find  described,  as  an  exceUeafe 
work,  the  picture  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  at  S*  Maria  deUa  Scala, 
bearing  the  date  of  1552. 

We  may  close  this  list  of  the  scholars  of  Polidoro  with  the  infamous 
name  of  Tonno,  a  Calabrian,  who  murdered  his  master  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money,  and  suffered  for  the  atrocious  crime.  He  evinoed  a 
more  than  common  talent  in  the  art,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Epiphany 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  in  which  piece  he  intco* 
duced  the  portrait  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

Some  writers  ha^e  also  included  among  the  followers  of  Polidoro, 
Antonio  Catalano,  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  Deodato.  We  are  in- 
formed he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  school  of  Barocd ;  but  as  Barood 
nerer  taught  in  Rome,  we  may  rather  imagine  that  it  was  from'the  works 
of  that  artist  he  ocqmred  a  florid  colouring,  and  a  ^/umaieziaf  or  lucid  tone, 
with  which  he  united  a  portion  of  the  taste  of  Raflaello,  whom  he  greatly- 
admired.  His  pictures  are  highly  valued  from  this  happy  union  of  ezc^- 
lences ;  and  his  great  picture  of  the  Nativity  at  the  Capuccini  del  Gresao 
is  particularly  extolled.  We  must  not  mistake  this  accomplished  painter 
for  Antonio  Catalano  t7  Giovane,  the  scholar  of  Gio.  Simone  Comand^ 
trom  whose  style  and  that  of  others  he  formed  a  manner  suiBcicntIr 
spirited,  but  incorrect,  and  practised  with  such  celerity,  that  his  works  m 
as  numerous  as  they  are  little  prised. 
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noUIity  of  that  citj,  will  pAi&ted  fooi  for  llie  dntrobes  thati 
for  prirste  individaals.     He  chieflj  ezoeUed  in  portrait. 

I^stqja  is  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the  matten  of  Fnuoeeeo 
Curia,  a  painter  whi>y  though  somewhat  of  a  naanerist  in  the 
style  of  Yaaari  and  Zuo^ero»  is  yet  eommended  for  the 
noble  and  agreeable  style  of  his  eompontion,  for  his  beautilni 
eountmianeeS)  and  natural  ookmriag.  These  qualities  are 
singularly  conqncoous.  in  a  Oircusunnon  painted  for  the  chur^ 
delLa  PieUy  esteemed  by  Ribera^  GKordano,  and  fiolimene,  one 
of  the  first  jnetures  in  Nipples.  He  left  in  Ippolito  Borghese 
an  accomplished  imitator,  who  was  absent  a  long  time  from 
liis  natiTo  ooontry,  where  few  of  his  works  remain,  bvt  those 
are  MaMj  prised.  He  was  in  ihe  year  1620  in  Perugia,  as 
Jf  orew  relates  in  his  deseription  of  ^  pictures  and  statues  of 
that  city,  and  painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Tiigin,  which 
was  placed  in  S.  Lorenao. 

There  were  two  Neapolitans  who  were  scholan  and  assist- 
asto  of  Perino  del  V aga  in  Rome ;  Gio.  Corso,  initiated  im 
the  art  W  Amato^  or  as  otheis  assert  by  Polidoro ;  and  GKaiH 
ilippo  Uriseuoloi  instructed  a  long  time  by  Salerno.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Corso  in  Naples,  -except  sneh  as  an  re-* 
tonohed ;  nor  is  any  piece  so  much  extelled  as  a  Christ  with 
a  Cross  painted  for  the  chareh  of  S.  I«oraiao.  Criscado  ia 
the  short  time  he  was  at  Borne,  diligently  copied  Raffaelloi, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  his  schooL  He  fi^owed,  how- 
erer,  his  own  genius,  which  was  reserved  and  timid,  aad 
formed  for  himself  rather  a  severe  mannw ;  a  circnmstance  to 
his  honouiv  at  a  time  when  the  eontours  were  oTorchaiged  aad 
the  correctness  ai  lUiaello  was  ne^^ted.  He  is  also  highly 
commended  as  an  instructor. 

From  his  school  came  Francesco  Imparato,  who  was  after- 
wards taught  by  Titian,  and  so  far  emulated  his  style,  that  a 
&  Peter  Martyr  by  him  in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Naples 
was  praised  by  Cacaoeiolo  as  the  best  lecture  which  had  then 
been  seen  in  that  city«  We  must  not  confound  this  Francesco 
with  Girolamo  Imparato,  his  son,  who  flourished  after  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  greater  than  he 
perhaps  merited*  He,  too,  was  a  follower  of  the  Yenetian, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Lombard  sWle,  and  he  trarelled  te  im- 
prore  himself  in  colouring,  the  fraite  of  iriuch  were  seen  ia 
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the  piottue  of  the  Roeario  at  S.  Tommaso  d'Aqarao,  and  in 
others  of  his  works.  The  Cav.  Stanzioni,  who  knew  him,  and 
was  his  competitor,  considered  him  inferior  to  his  father  in 
talent)  and  desorihes  him  as  Tain  and  ostentations. 

To  these  painters  of  the  school  of  Raffaello,  there  succeeded 
in  Naples  two  followers  of  Michelangelo,  whom  we  have  before 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  Yasari,  who  waa  called  thither 
in  1544,  to  paint  the  refectory  of  the  P.  P.  Olivetani,  and  was 
afterwards  charged  with  many  commissions  in  Naples  and  in 
Rome.  By  the  aid  of  architecture,  in  which  he  excelled  more 
than  in  painting,  he  converted  that  edifice,  which  was  in  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Gothic  style,  to  a  better  form ;  altered 
the  vault,  and  ornamented  it  with  modem  stncoos,  which  were 
the  first  seen  in  Naples,  and  painted  these  a  considerable 
number  of  sabjects,  with  that  rapidity  and  mediocrity  that 
characterize  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  <^  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
city,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in  his  life.  ^^  It 
is  extraordinary,"  he  says,  ^  that  in  so  large  and  noble  a  city, 
there  should  have  been  found  no  masters  nhet  €Kotto,  to  have 
executed  any  work  of  celebrity,  although  some  works  by 
Perugino  and  by  Rafikello  had  been  introduced.  On  these 
grounds  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  talents, 
to  awaken  the  genius  of  that  country  to  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  to  the  aocompliBhment  of  some  great  and  honourable 
work ;  and  from  these  my  labours,  or  horn  some  other  cause, 
we  now  see  many  beautiful  works  in  stucco  and  painting,  in 
addition  to  the  before-mentioned  pictures."  It  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  why  Yasari  should  here  overlook  many  eminent 
painters,  and  even  Andrea  da  Salerno  himself,  so  illustrious  an 
artist,  and  whose  name  would  have  conferred  a  greater  honour 
on  his  book,  tha»  it  could  possibly  have  derived  from  it. 
Whether  self-love  prompted  him  to  pass  over  that  painter  and 
other  Neapolitan  artists,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  himself  be 
considered  the  restorer  of  taste  in  Naples ;  or  whether  it  was 
the  consequence  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at  that  time 
between  him  and  the  painters  of  Naples ;  or  whether  ad  I 
observed  in  my  preface,  it  sometimes  happens  in  this  art,  that 
a  picture  which  delights  one  person,  disgusts  anether,  I  know 
not,  and  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.   For  myself,  how- 
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«ver  mueli  dk|NMed  I  dKmld  be  to  pardon  hhn  formany omis . 
Mona,  whkh  in  a  work  like  his  are  ahnost  unavoidable,  still 
I  cannot  excnlpale  bim  for  this  total  silence.  Nor  have  the 
writers  of  Naples  ever  ceased  complaining  of  this  neglect,  and 
some  indeed  Inve  bitterly  inveighed  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  coniribotittg  to  the  deterioration  of  taste.  So  true  is  it, 
that  an  offence  against  a  whole  nation  is  an  offence  never 
pardoned. 

The  other  imitator,  and  a  favourite  of  Michelangelo  (not 
his  sehdar,  as  some  have  asserted),  who  painted  in  Naples, 
was  Maroo  di  Pino,  or  Marco  da  Siena,  frequently  before 
mentioned  by  us.  He  i^pears  to  have  arrived  in  Naples  after 
the  year  1560.  He  was  well  received  in  that  city,  uid  had 
some  privil^^  conferred  on  him ;  nor  did  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  stranger  create  towards  him  any  feeling  of  jea- 
loQST  OB  tli^  part  of  the  Nei^litans,  who  are  naturally  hos- 
nitaUe  to  strangers  of  good  character ;  and  he  is  described 
by  all  as  a  sincere^  affable,  and  respectable  man.  He  enjoved 
in  Naples  the  first  reputation,  and  was  often  employed  in 
woika  of  e<mse^pieBce  in  some  of  the  greater  churcbs  of  the 
dty,  and  in  others  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  repeated  on 
aevoal  occasions  the  Deposition  from  Uie  Cross,  which  he 
paiirted  at  Rome,  but  with  maar  variations,  and  the  one  the 
most  esteemed  was  that  which  he  placed  in  S.  Giovanni  do' 
Fiorantini,  in  1577.  The  Circumcision  in  the  Ges&  Vecchio, 
"where  Fanrino  traces  the  portrait  of  the  »tist  and  his  wife,* 
the  AdKNration  of  the  Magi  at  8.  Severino,  and  others  of  his 
works^  contain  views  of  buildings  not  unworthy  of  him,  as 
he  was  an  eminent  aiehitecty  and  also  a  good  writer  on  that 
art.  Of  his  merit  as  a  painter,  I  believe  I  do  not  err  when  I 
say  that,  among  the  followers  of  Michelangelo,  there  is  none 
whose  dengn  is  less  extravagant  and  wlflie  colour  is  more 
vigorous.  He  is  not,  however,  always  equia.'  In  the  church 
ci  S.  Severing  where  he  painted  four  pictures,  the  Nativity 
of  the  Ycrgin  is  much  inferior  to  the  others.  A  mannered 
style  was  so  common  in  artists  of  that  age,  that  few  were 

*  These  traditions  or&ireqaently  noUung  more  than  comiii<m  mmovr, 
to  which,  withoat  corroborating  circamstaaces,  we  ought  not  to  give  credit. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  snch  portraits  have  been  fouod  to 
bdong  to  the  patrons  of  the  chorch. 
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exempt  from  it.  He  had  muij  sMUn  in  Naples,  Imt  noae  of 
the  celebrity  of  Oio.  Angelo  Criaoaolo.  This  artist  was  thm 
brother  of  Gio.  Filippo,  diready  mentioned,  and  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  notary,  withoet  relinquishing  that  of  a  minift- 
tore  painter,  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  yonth.  He  beeama 
desirous  of  emulating  his  brother  in  larger  oompositions,  and 
under  the  direction  dl  Marco  sncoeeded  in  aoqniring  his  style. 
These  two  painters  laid  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  the 
art  in  Naples.  In  1568,  there  issued  from  the  Qinnti  press 
in  Florence,  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Yasari,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  very  briefly  of  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  liSi 
of  Daniello  da  Yolterra.  He  only  ohserres  that  he  had  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instmotions  of  that  master, 
and  that  he  had  afterwards  diosen  NiqUss  fpr  his  oountij, 
and  settled  and  oontmned  his  labooxs  tfaeie.  Mano,  either 
not  satisfied  with  this  eulogiom,  or  diqdeased  at  the  siienoe 
of  Yasari  with  regard  to  many  of  the  paintws  of  Siena,  and 
almost  all  those  of  Naples,  determined  to  publish  a  woric  of 
his  own  in  opposition  to  him.  Among  his  scholars  was  the 
notaiy  before  mentioned,  who  supplied  him  with  memoirs  of 
the  Neapolitan  pauotters  taken  from  iine  archives  of  the  city, 
and  from  tradition ;  and  from  these  materials  ICaieo  prepared 
a  ^  Disoorso."  He  composed  it  in  1569,ayear  after  the  fob- 
licatioa  of  this  edition  of  Yasari's  works,  and  it  was  the  first 
sketch  of  the  historr  of  the  fine  arts  in  Naples.  It  did  not, 
however,  then  see  the  light,  and  was  not  published  until  1748, 
and  then  only  in  part,  by  Dominici,  together  with  notes  writ- 
ten  by  Oriscaolo  in  the  Neapolitan  diakci,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  other  notes  collected  reqf>ecting  the  subsequent  artists, 
and  arranged  by  two  excellent  painters,  Massimo  Stanzioni, 
and  Paolo  de'  Matteis.  Dominioi  himself  added  some  others 
of  his  own  colk|^ing,  and  commnnieated  by  some  of  h^s 
learned  friends,  almmg  whom  was  the  celebrated  antiquarian 
Matteo  Egisio.  The  late  ^  Qnida  or  Breve  Descrisone  tU 
Napoli"  says,  this  voluminoos  work  stands  in  need  of  more 
information,  a  better  arrangement,  and  a  more  concise  style. 
There  might  also  be  added  some  better  criticisms  on  the  an- 
eient  artists,  and  less  partiality  towards  ^me  of  the  modem. 
Still  this  is  a  very  lucid  work,  and  highly  valuable  for  the 
cpnions  caressed  on  the  talents  of  artists,  for  the  most  part 
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by  oUier  artiala.  whose  Bunes  inajnie  ooofkleiioe  in  Uie  iwdar. 
Wliether  tbe  aister  artB  of  arohitectore  and  seolptiue  an  as 
jndieioiialj  treated  of^  it  is  not  oar  proTinee  to  inqaim. 

In  tbe  above  wodc,  the  reader  may  find  the  names  of  other 
artists  of  Naples,  w\m  belong  to  the  dose  of  this  epoch,  as 
KlrestEO  Brmo,  who  eajojed  in  Naples  the  £une  of  a  good 
master;  a  seoond  Simone  Papa,  or  del  Papa,  a  dsTor  fresoo 
painter,  and  likewise  another  CKo.  Ani.  Amato,  who  to  dis- 
tJnguiA  him  £rom  the  first  is  called  the  jooager.  He  was 
first  instraeted  in  the  art  by  his  mode,  afterwards  bj  Lsma^ 
and  soecesayely  imitated  their  sereral  styles.  He  obtained 
eoBsidefahie  fame,  and  the  infimt  Christ  painted  by  him  in 
Banco  de'  Poyeri  is  highly  extolled.  To  these  may  be 
added  those  artists  who  fi^d  their  residence  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  as  Pirro  Ligorio,  honoured,  as  we  haTe  obseryed,  hj 
Pins  rV.  in  Rome,  and  who  died  in  Ferrara,  engineer  to 
Alfonso  IL ;  and  Gio.  Bernardino  Aszolini,  or  rather  Mas- 
lolini,  in  whose  praise  Soprani  and  Batti  unite.  He  amyed 
in  CknoA  abont  1510,  and  there  exeoated  some  works  wor- 
thy of  thai  golden  age  of  art.  He  excelled  in  wax-work^ 
and  formed  heads  with  an  absolute  eqpiessicn  of  life.  Ha 
extended  the  same  energetic  character  to  his  mlpiotures,  par*- 
tieulariy  in  the  Martyrdom  of  8.  Agatha  in  S.  Qivseppe. 

The  proyincial  cities  had  also  in  this  age  their  own  schools, 
or  at  least,  their  own  masters ;  some  of  whom  remained  in 
their  natiye  {4aces,  and  others  resided  abroad.  Cola  deU' 
Ainatrice,  known  also  to  Yasari,  who  men^oos  him  in  his 
life  of  Calabrese,  took  up  his  residence  in  Ascoli  del  Piceno, 
and  enjoyed  a  distinguished  name  in  architecture  and  in  paint- 
ing, through  all  that  proyince.  He  had  somewhat  of  a  hard 
manner  in  bis  earlier  paintings,  but  in  his  subsequent  works' 
he  exhibited  a  fulness  of  design,  and  an  accomplished  modem 
style.  He  is  highly  extolled  in  the  Quida  di  Ascoli  for  his 
pietnre  in  the  oratory  of  the  Corfnu  Domini^  which  repre- 
sents the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  dispenong  the  Eucharist  to 
the  AposUes. 

Porapeo  dell'  Aquila  was  a  finished  painter  and  a  fine 
ookmrist,  if  we  are  to  belicTe  Orlandi,  who  saw  many  of  his 
works  in  Aquila,  particularly  some  frescos  conducted  in  a 
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noble  style.  In  Rome,  in  S*  Spirito  in  Sassia,  theie  is  a  fine 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  by  him.  Tiiis  artist  is  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Boglione  or  any  other  writer  of  his  time. 
Giuseppe  Valeriani,  another  natire  of  Aqnila,  is  frequently- 
mentioned.  He  painted  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  sane 
ohurch  of  S.  Spirito,  where  there  exists  a  Transfiguration  by 
him.  We  perceive  in  him  an  evident  deeire  of  imitating  IF, 
Sebastiano,  but  he  is  heavy  in  his  design,  and  too  dark  in  his 
colours.  He  entered,  afterwards,  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  improved  his  first  manner.  His  best  works  are  said  to 
be  a  Nunziata  in  a  chapel  of  the  Gesii,  with  ctthet  subjeeta 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  are  some  most  beautiful 
draperies  added  by  Scipio  da  Gaeta.  This  latter  artist  alee 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  <^  him,  and  of 
the  Cav.  di  Arpino,  who  both  taught  in  Rome,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  that  school. 

Marco  Mazzaroppi  di  8.  Germane  died  young,  but  is  known 
for  his  natural  and  animated  colouring,  almost  in  the  Flemish 
style.  At  Ci^ua,  they  mention  with  applanse  the  altar- 
pieces  and  other  pictures  of  Gio.  Pietro  Rnsso,  who,  aftber 
dtudying  in  various  schools,  returned  to  that  city,  and  ihero 
left  many  excdlent  works.  Matteo  da  Lecce,  whose  educa- 
tion is  uncertain,  displayed  in  Rome  a  Michdsjigelo  stvle,  or 
as  some  say,  the  style  of  Salviati.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
a  strong  expression  of  the  limbs  and  muscles.  He  worked 
for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  there  is  a  prophet  painted  by 
kim  for  the  company  of  the  Gonfalone,  of  such  relief^  that 
the  figures,  says  Baglione,  seem  starting  firom  the  walL  Al- 
thon^  there  were  at  that  time  many  Flor^itines  in  Rome,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  dared  in  the  race  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michelangelo,  to  paint  ihe  Fall  of  the  Rebd  Angels,  a 
subject  which  tlutt  great  artist  desiffned  to  have  painted,  bnt 
never  put  his  intentions  into  execution.  He  chose  too  to  ac- 
company it  with  the  combat  between  the  Prince  of  the 
Angels  and  Lucifer,  for  the  body  of  Moses ;  a  subject  taken 
from. the  epistle  of  S.  James,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the 
o^er  picture.  Matteo  entered  upon  this  very  arduous  task 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  but,  alas !  with  a  very  different  result. 
He  painted^  afterwards,  in  Malta^  and  passing  to  Spain  and 
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to  the  Indies,  he  enriohed  himaelf  by  merohandise,  until  turn- 
ing to  mining,  he  lost  all  his  wealth,  and  died  in  great  indi- 
gence. We  may  also  mention  two  Calabrians,  of  donbtfdl 
parentage.  Nieoluccio,  a  Calabrian,  who  will  foe  mentioned 
among  the  scholus  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  but  only  cursorily,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  this  parricide,  as  he  may  be  called,  except 
that  he  attempted  to  murder  his  master.  Pietro  Negroni,  a 
Calabrian  also,  is  commemorated  by  Dominici  as  a  dilig^t 
and  aocon^ished  pidnter.  In  ^cily,  it  is  probable  that 
many  painters  flourished,  belon^ng  to  this  period,  besides 
Gio.  Borg^iese  da  Messina,  a  sehohur  also  of  Costa,  and  Lau- 
xeti,  whom  I  notice  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  and 
others,  whose  names  I  may  have  seen,  but  whose  works  hare 
not  called  fer  my  notice.  The  succeeding  epoch  we  shall 
find  more  productiye  in  Sicilian  art. 
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EPOCH  III. 
<>NreiiiiO|  Biben,  CavaedolOtioviriihniNapiM.    SUrangen  w^  oompete 


About  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  centoiy,  Tintoretto  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  artbts  in  Yenice ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  century  Caravaggio  in  Rome,  and  theCaracci 
in  Bologna,  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  celebrity.  The 
several  styles  of  these  masters  soon  extended  themselves  into 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  became  the  prevailing  taste  in  Naples, 
where  they  were  adopted  by  three  painters  of  reputation, 
Corenzio,  Ribera,  and  Caracciolo.  These  artists  rose  one 
after  the  other  into  reputation,  but  afterwards  united  together 
in  painting,  and  assisted  each  other  interchangeably.  At  the 
time  they  flourished,  Guido,  Domenichino,  Lannanco,  and 
Artemisia  Gentileschi,  were  in  Naples ;  and  there  and  else- 
where contributed  some  scholars  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Thus  the  time  which  elapsed  between  Bellisario  and  Giordano 
is  the  brightest  period  of  this  academy,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  excellent  artists  and  the  works  of  taste.  It  is 
however  the  darkest  era,  not  only  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
but  of  the  art  itself,  as  &r  as  regards  the  scandalous  artifices, 
and  the  crimes  which  occurred  in  it.  I  would  gladly  pajss  over 
those  topics  in  silence,  if  they  were  foreign  to  my  subject,  but 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  they  must,  at 
all  events,  be  alluded  to.  I  shall  notice  them  at  a  proper 
time,  adhering  to  the  relation  of  Malviusia,  Passeri,  BeUori, 
and  more  particularly  of  Dominici. 

Bellisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  after  having  passed 
^ve  years  in  the  school  of  Tintoretto,  settled  in  Ns^les  about 
the  year  1590.     He  inherited  from  nature  a  fertile  imagina- 
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tioii  and  a  npidity  of  band,  which  enabled  him  to  riTal  his 
maater  in  the  piodigions  number  of  his  pictnrea,  and  those  too 
of  a  large  class.     Four  common  painters  coold  scarcely  have 
equalled  his  indiTidnal  labonr.     He  eaimot  be  compared  to 
Tintoretto,  who,  when  he  reatraixied  his  too  exuberant  fancy, 
was  inferior  to  law  in  design ;  and  excelled  in  invention,  gee- 
tores,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads,  which,  thoa^  the  Venetians 
haTe  dwajB  had  before  their  eyes,  thej  have  never  eqoalled. 
Corenao  sncoessfiill j  imitated  his  master  when  he  painted 
witheaie,  asin  the  great  piotnre  in  the  refectory  of  the  Bene- 
dietinefl^  lepresentmg  the  mnltitnde  miiacnloosly  fed ;  a  work 
he  finished  in  for^  days.    Bat  the  greater  part  of  the  vault 
vaeemUes  in  many  respects  the  style  of  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,* 
•ether  parts  partake  of  the  Venetian  sdiool,  not  withont  some 
dttraeter  peculiar  to  himself  particolariy  in  the  glories,  which 
are  bordered  with  shadowy  clouds,     fxt  the  opinion  of  the 
CSav.  Massimo,  he  was  of  a  fruitful  invention,  but  not  select 
He  painted  very  little  in  oil,  although  he  had  great  merit  in 
the  atraigth  and  harmony  of  his  colours.    The  desire  of  gain 
led  him  to  attempt  large  works  in  fresco,  which  he  composed 
with  much  felicity,  as  he  was  copious,  varied,  and  energetic. 
He  had  a  good  general  effect,  and  was  finished  in  detail  and 
eerreci,  when  the  proximity  of  some  eminent  rival  compelled 
him  to  it.     This  was  the  case  at  the  Certosa,  in  the  chapel  of 
8.  Genuaro.  He  there  exerted  all  his  talents,  as  he  was  excited 
to  it  by  CTiulation  of  Caracciolo,  who  had  painted  in  that 
plaoe  a  picture,  whidi  was  long  admired  as  one  of  his  finest 
works,  xnd  was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  monastery.    In 
ether  churches  we  find  some  sacred  subjects  painted  by  him  in 
smaller  size,  which  Dominici  commends,  and  adds  too,  that  he 

'"*  In  torn.  in.  of  the  '*  Lett.  Pittorlche/'  is  a  letter  of  P.  Sebastumo 
^eata  dell'  Oratorio,  wherein  he  aays  it  is  probable  that  the  Cav.  d'Arpino 
imitated  him  in  his  yonth ;  which  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  known 
thai  Cesari  ftmned  himself  in  Rome,  and  resided  only  in  Naples  when  an 
adnlt.  As  to  the  resemblance  between  them,  that  applies  as  well  to 
other  artists.  In  the  same  letter  Corenzio  is  called  the  Car.  Bellisario, 
and  some  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  and  among  others,  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  one  of  those  tales  to  which 
this  writer  so  easily  gires  credit  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  Tira* 
boschi,  in  the  life  of  >TrtA"'»  JJkgn,  where  similar  instances  of  hiscre- 
dnlity  are  noticed. 
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assisted  M.  DesideriOva  celebrated  perspeotire  painter,  wbose 
views  he  accompanied  with  small  figures  beaattfully  coloured 
and  admirably  appropriate. 

The  birthplace  of  Giuseppe  Ribera  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Palomino,  following  Sandrart  and  Oclandi, 
represents  him  as  a  native  of  Spain,  in  proof  of  which  they 
refer  to  a  picture  of  S.  Matteo,  with  the  following  insoriptioii* 
^*  Jusepe  de  Ribera  e^MUiol  de  la  cintad  de  Xativa,  re3rBo  de 
Valencia,  Academico  romano  ano  1630."  The  NeajpolitaiiB, 
on  the  contrary,  contend  that  he  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lecce,  but  that  his  father  was  from  Spain ;  and  that 
in  9rder  to  recommend  himself  to  the  governor,  who  was  a 
Spaniard,  he  always  boasted  of  his  origin,  and  eiq>re8sed  it  in 
his  signature,  and  was  on  that  account  called  Spagnoletto. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dominici,  Signorelii,  and  Galanti. 
This  question  is,  however,  now  set  at  rest,  as  it  appears  from 
the  ^'  Antolo^a  di  Roma"  of  1795,  that  the  register  of  his 
baptism  was  found  in  Sativa  (now  San  Filippo),  and  that  he 
was  bom  in  that  place.  It  is  further  said,  that  he  learnt  the 
principles  of  the  art  from  Francesco  Ribalta  of  Y alenci%  a 
reputed  scholar  of  Annibale  CaraoeL  But  the  Histotr  of 
Neapolitan  Artists,  which  is  snq»icions  in  my  eyes  as  relates 
to  tUs  artist,  affirms  also,  that  whilst  yet  a  youth,  or  a  mere 
boy,  he  studied  in  Naples  under  Michebngi<^o  da  Caravaggio, 
when  that  master  fled  from  Rome  for  homicide,  and  fixing 
himself  there  about  1606,executed  many  works  both  public  and 
private.*  But  wherever  he  might  have  received  instraction  in 
his  eariy  youth,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  of  hismore  matured 
admiration  was  Caravaggio.  On  leaving  him,  Ribera  visited 
Rome,  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  saw  the  works  of  Raffiiello 
and  Annibale  in  the  former  place,  and  the  works  of  Corre^gio 

*  Caravaggio  bad  anotiier  sdiolar  of  eminence  in  Mario  Minniti  of 
Srracaae,  who  howerer  passed  a  considerable  part  of  bis  life  in  Messina. 
Haring  painted  fbr  some  time  in  Rome  with  Caravaggio,  he  imbibed  his 
taste  ;  and  though  he  did  not  eqnal  him  in  the  yigoor  of  style,  he  dis- 
played more  grace  and  amenity.  There  are  works  remaining  of  him  in 
all  parts  of  Sicily,  as  he  painted  much,  and  retained  in  his  service  twelve 
scholars,  whose  works  he  retouched,  and  sold  as  his  own.  Hence  biff 
pictures  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  his  reputation.  Messina  pos- 
sesses several,  as  the  Dead  of  Nairn  at  the  cfaoreh  of  the  Capnchms,  andtbe 
Vii^t  the  tutelar  saint,  at  the  Virginelle. 
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in  tbe  two  latter  dttes,  and  adopted  in  consequence  a  more 
graeefnl  et jle,  in  whick  he  perseyered  onlj  for  a  short  time, 
and  with  little  eaccees ;  as  in  Naples  there  were  others  who 
parsned,  with  superior  skill,  the  same  path.  He  returned 
therefore  to  the  stjle  of  Carayaggio,  which  for  its  truth,  force, 
and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  was  much  more  calcu* 
lated  to  attract  the  general  eye.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ap* 
pointed  painter  to  the  court,  and  suhsequently  became  the 
aihiter  of  its  taste. 

His  studies  rendered  him  superior  to  Carayaggio  in  inyen- 
tion,  selection,  and  design.  In  emulation  of  him,  he  painted 
at  the  Certosini  that  great  Deposition  from  the  Cross^  which 
akme,  in  Uie  qnuion  of  Giordano,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  great 
painter,  and  may  compete  with  the  works  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  art  Beautiful  beyond  his  usual  style,  and 
ahDoet  l^tianesqne,  is  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,  painted 
in  the  Royal  Cbipel,  and  the  S.  Jerome  at  the  TrinitL  He 
was  much,  attached  to  the  representation  of  the  latter  saint, 
and  wh<^  lengths  and  half-figures  of  him  are  found  in  many 
coUectionB.  In  the  Panfili  palace  in  Rome,  we  find  about 
ilye,  and  all  difforing.  Nor  are  his  other  pictures  of  similar 
dnraeter  rare,  as  anchorets,  prophets,  aposUes,  which  exhibit 
a  strong  expression  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  a  grayity  of  cha* 
meter,  in  general  copied  from  nature.  In  the  same  taste  are 
oommonly  his  profane  pictures,  where  he  is  fond  of  represent- 
ing old  men  and  philosophers,  as  the  Democritus  and  the 
Heraelitos,  which  Sig.  March.  Girolamo  Dnr&zio  had  in  his 
oollectioo,  and  which  are  quite  in  the  manner  of  Carayaggio. 
In  his  seleetion  <^  suljects,  tiie  most  reyolting  were  to  him  the 
most  inviting,  as  sanguinary  executions,  horrid  punishments, 
and  lingering  torments ;  among  which  is  celebrated  his  Ixion 
on  the  Wheel,  in  the  pdace  of  Buon  Ritiro  at  Madrid.  His 
works  are  yenr  numerous,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
His  scholars  flourished  chiefly  at  a  lower  period  of  art,  where 
t\mj  will  be  noticed  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  epoch. 
With  them  we  shall  name  those  few  who  riyalled  him  success- 
fully in  figures  and  half-figures ;  and  we  must  not,  at  the  same 
tine,  neglect  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  among 
ao  nmny  reputed  pictures  of  Spagnoletto  found  in  collection^ 
yoL.  II.  D 
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we  inay  rest  assured  that  they  are  in  great  part  not  justly  en* 
titled  to  bis  name,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  his  scholars. 

Giambatista  Caraociolo,  an  imitator,  first  of  Francesco  Im- 
parato,  and  afterwards  of  Oarayag^o,  attained  a  mature  age 
without  baring  signalised  himself  by  any  work  of  peculiar 
merit  But  being  roused  by  the  £une  of  Annibaloy  and  the 
general  admiration  which  a  picture  of  that  master  had  exdted, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  by  persevering  study  in  the  Far- 
nese  gallery,  which  he  carefully  copied,  he  be<»me  a  oorroct 
designer  in  the  Caracoi  style.*  Of  this  talent  he  availed 
himself  to  establish  his  reputation  on  his  return  to  NajJes^ 
and  distinguished  himself  on  some  occasions  of  competition, 
as  in  the  Madonna  at  S.  Anna  de'  Lombardi,  in  a  S.  Carlo  in 
the  church  of  S.  Agnello,  and  Christ  bearing  his  Cross  at  tiie 
Incurabili,  paintings  praised  by  connoisseurs  as  the  happiest 
imitations  of  Annibale.  But  his  other  works,  in  the  breadth 
and  strength  of  their  lights  and  shades,  ratiier  remind  us  of 
ibe  school  of  Caravaggio.  He  was  a  finished  and  oareful 
painter.  There  are,  however,  some  feeble  works  by  him, 
which  Dominici  considers  to  have  been  negligently  painted, 
through  disgust,  for  individuals  who  had  not  given  him  hia 
own  price,  or  they  were  perhaps  executed  by  Meroorio 
d'Aversa,  his  scholar,  and  an  inferior  artist 

The  three  masters  whom  I  have  just  noticed  in  successive 
order,  were  the  authors  of  the  unceasing  persecutions  which 
many  of  the  artists  who  had  come  to,  or  were  invited  to 
Naples,  were  for  several  years  subjected  to.  Bellisario  had 
established  a  supreme  dominion,  or  rather  a  tyranny,  over  tiie 
Neapolitan  painters,  by  calumny  and  insolence^  as  well  as  by 
his  station.  He  monopolised  all  lucrative  commissions  to 
himself  and  recommended,  for  the  fulfilment  of  others,  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  and  inferior  artists  that  were  dep^ident 
on  him.  The  Cav.  Massimo,  Bantafede,  and  other  artists  of 
talent,  if  they  did  not  defer  to  him,  were  careful  not  to  offend 
^im,  as  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  <^  a  vindictive  temper^ 

*  Among  the  scholars  of  Anmbale,  I  find  Carlo  SeDitto  mentioned » 
to  whom  Goarienti  assiens  a  place  in  the  Abbeccadario,  and  I  for- 
i^  find  him  oomineuded  in  some  MS.  notices  of  eminent  artists  of  tin^ 
ft^ooL 
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tmdieronB,  and  MpaUe  of  •rery  viobDoe,  and  who  was. 
known,  tfai^ogli  jealouij,  to  baTO  administored  poiwni  to 
Im^  Boderigo^  the  moat  promkiiig  and  die  moat  amiaUe  of 
Inaadu^an. 

BeUiflarMH  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  his  aasnmed 
iivtiionty,  endeaTomred  to  exdnde  all  strangers  who  painted 
ndher  in  Creaeo  than  ki  <4L  Annibale  arri^  there  in  1609, 
and  was  engaged  to  omam«at  the  chnrohes  of  8pirito  Santo 
and  Gesft  Ifnoto,  hi  whioh,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  he 
pttnted  a  aauJl  pietnre.  The  Oreek  and  his  adherents  being 
Teqnired  to  giro  their  opinion  on  this  exquisite  jmxiuction, 
^eekrod  it  to  be  tasteless,  and  decided  that  the  painter  of  it 
did  not  possess  a  talent  lor  large  compositions.  This  divine 
itftist  im  eonsequenoe  took  his  departnre  under  a  bnming  snn 
fait  Bone,  whefe  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Bnt  the  work  in 
whidi  attanras  were  the  most  opposed  was  the  chapel  of  8. 
OenniM^  which  a  committee  had  aangned  to  the  CaT.  d'Ar- 
ptnoi,  aa  aeon  as  he  should  finish  pidnting  the  choir  of  the 
Certoea.  BeUisario  leagning  with  Spagnoletto  (like  himself 
a  ieree  and  angoreitiable  man)  and  wi&  Caraociolo,  who  as- 
pired to  tbls  oemnusrion,  persecuted  Cesari  in  soeh  a  mamiei^ 
thai  belore  he  had  flnidbed  the  choir  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Rome.  The  work  was  th«a 
girea  to  €hddo,  but  after  a  short  time,  two  unknown  persons 
maattolled  the  eerraat  of  that  artist,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired him  to  inform  his  master  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
lor  death,  or  instantly  quit  Naples,  with  which  latter  mandate 
Onido  immediatelj  complied.  Oesa,  the  scholar  of  Ouido, 
was  not  however  intimidated  by  this  event,  hot  applied  fur 
and  obtained  the  honoaiaUe  commission,  and  came  to  Ni4>les 
with  two  aanstaats,  Gio.  Batista  Ruggieri  and  Lorenzo  If  e- 
BinL  BvttheseartistsweiBSoarody  arrived,  when  they  were 
treadieronsly  invited  on  board  a  galley,  which  immediately 
weighed  am^or  and  carried  them  08^  to  the  great  dismay  of 
Aeir  master,  who,  although  he  made  the  most  diligent  in- 
qaiiioe  boUi  at  Rome  and  Naples^  could  never  procure  any 
tidings  of  them. 

Qeaei  also  in  consequence  taking  his  departure,  the  com- 
natlee  loot  aQ  hope  of  succeeding  in  their  task,  and  were  in 
Ae  act  of  yielding  to  the  reignmg  cabal,  assigning  the  frsasa 
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/work  to  Corenao  and  Caraccido,  and  promising  the  pictures 
to  Spagnoleito,  when  snddenlj  repentii^  of  their  resolation, 
thej  effiMod  all  that  was  painted  of  the  two  frescos^  and 
intrusted  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  entirelj  to  Dome- 
nichitto.  It  onght  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  these 
munificent  persims,  that  they  engaged  to  paj  for  every  entire 
£gnre  100  ducats,  for  each  hidf-figure  50  ducats,  and  for 
each  head  25  ducats.  They  took  precautions  also  against 
any  interruption  to  the  artist^  threatening  the  viceroy's  hi^ 
displeasure  if  he  were  in  any  way  molested.  But  Uiis  was 
only  matter  of  derunon  to  the  junta.  They  began  imme-' 
diately  to  cry  him  down  as  a  cold  and  insipid  painter,  and  to 
discredit  him  with  those,  the  most  numerous  class  in  eveij 
place,  who  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  others.  They  harassed 
Jiim  by  calumnies,  by  anonymous  letters,  by  displacing  Us 
pictures,  by  mixing  injurious  ingredients  widi  hiscdonxs, 
and  by  the  most  insidious  malice  they  procured  some  of  his 
pictures  to  be  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  the  court  of  Madrid; 
and  these,  when  little  more  than  sketched,  were  taken  from 
his  stndio  and  carried  to  the  court,  where  Spagnoletto  ordeted 
them  to  be  retouched,  and,  without  giving  him  lame  to  finish 
them,  hurried  them  to  their  destination.  This  malicions 
fraud  of  his  rival,  the  complaints  of  the  committee,  who 
always  met  with  some  fresh  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  the  suspicion  of  some  evil  design,  at  last  determined 
Domenichino  to  depart  secretly  to  Rome.  As  soon  however 
as  the  news  of  his  flight  transpired,  he  was  recalled,  and 
fr^  measures  taken  for  his  protection ;  when  be  resumed 
his  labours,  and  decorated  the  walls  and  base  of  the  cupola^ 
and  made  considerable  proffress  in  the  painting  of  his  pioturesL 
But  before  he  could  finish  his  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  hastened  either  by  poison,  or  by  the  many  severe 
vexations  he  had  experienced  both  from  his  relatives  and  hia 
adversaries,  and  the  weight  of  which  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  his  former  enemy  Lanfranco.  TUs  artist  supeiu 
seded  Zampieri  in  ihe  painting  of  the  basin  of  the  chapel^ 
Spagndetto,  in  one  of  his  oil  pictures ;  Stanzioni  in  anotiier  * 
and  each  of  these  artists,  excited  by  emulation,  rivalled,  if  lie 
did  not  exieel,  Domenichino.  Caracciolo  was  dead.  Belli-, 
sarioy  from  his  great  age,  took  no  i^are  in  it,  and  was  soon 
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aflerwaidB  killed  bj  a  fall  from  a  stage,  wliich  he  had  exeeied 
ht  the  purpose  of  letouehiDg  some  of  his  fiesoos.  Nor  did 
fi^Mgnoletto  experience  a  better  £ftte ;  for,  haying  sednced  a 
jonng  girl,  and  become  insupportable  eren  to  him«olf  from 
the  general  odinm  which  he  experienced,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  diip ;  nor  is  it  known  whither  he  fled,  or  how  he 
outed  hie  Hfe,  if  we  maj  credit  the  Neapolitan  writers. 
PUonuno  howerer  states  him  to  haye  died  in  mples  in  1656, 
aged  sixty-seyen,  thongh  he  does  not  contradict  the  first  part 
of  oar  statement.  Thos  these  ambitions  men,  who  by  yiolence 
ov  ftwad  had  inflnenced  and  abnsed  the  generodty  and  taste 
of  00  rnanj  noble  patrons,  and  to  whose  treachery  and  san- 
gnioary  yengeance  so  many  professors  of  the  art  had  fallen 
yiotimsi,  nhmiately  reaped  the  merited  frnit  of  their  condoct 
in  a  yi^ent  death ;  and  an  impartial  posterity,  in  assigning 
the  pafan  of  merit  to  Dcmieniohino,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  a  delnsiye  hope  to  attempt  to  establish  fiame  and  fortune 
on  the  destruction  of  another's  r^utation. 

The  many  good  examples  in  the  Neapolitan  school  in- 
ereaaed  the  number  of  masters,  either  from  the  instruction  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  masters,  or  from  an  inspection  of  their 
works ;  fcHr  there  is  much  truth  in  the  obseryaiion  of  Passeri, 
^  that  a  painter  who  has  an  ardent  desire  of  learning,  receiyes 
as  mueh  instruction  from  the  works  of  deceased  artists  as 
from  liying  masters."  It  was  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
Neapolitan  artists,  amidst  such  a  yarie^  of  new  styles,  to 
hftTO  selected  the  best.  Cesari  had  no  foUowers  in  Naples,  if 
we  except  Lnigi  Roderigo,*  who  exchanged  the  sdiool  of 
Bellisario  for  Us,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  mannerism, 
alUiongfa  he  acqubed  a  certain  grace  and  judgment,  which  his 

*  Thert  u  a  diffnrent  accoimt  of  him  in  the  '<  Memorie  de'  Pittori 
Kenioegi,"  where  it  is  and  that  his  true  iuoSly  name  was  Rodrigues. 
It  is  there  said  that  he  studied  in  Rome,  and  went  from  thenee  to  work  in 
Kn>le8,  in  the  Gnida  of  which  city  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  It  is 
adnsd  that,  from  his  Roman  style,  he  was  called  by  his  brother  Alonso 
the  Mlmve  if  the  taUique ;  and  that  he  retnmed  the  compliment  by 
caUiiig  his  brother,  who  was  instructed  in  Venice,  the  iktue  qfnaturt, « 
Bot  Alonso,  who  spent  his  life  in  SicQy,  snrpassed  his  brother  in  reputa- 
<ioii  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  commendation  that  he  painted  much  and  well.  He 
ytkanlarly  dione  la  the  Probatica  in  S.  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  and  the 
pieUure  of  two  founders  of  Messina  in  tiie  tenatorial  palace,  a  work  re- 
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master  did  not  possese.  He  initiated  a  nepheir^  Oiaiib«r^ 
nardinoy  in  the  same  style ;  who,  from  his  being  an  ezoeUeni 
imitator  of  Cesari,  vas  employed  by  the  Oarthnman  monks  to 
finish  a  work  which  that  master  had  left  imperfect* 

Thns  almost  all  these  artists  trod  in  the  steps  of  tiie 
Caracci,  and  the  one  that  approached  nearest  to  them  was  the 
Cay.  Massimo  Stanxioni,  considered  by  some  the  best  example 
of  the  Neapolitan  school,  of  which,  as  we  have  obserred,  he 
compiled  some  memoirs.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Caraeciolo,  ta 
whom  he  bore  some  analogy  in  taste,  bnt  he  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Lanfranoo,  whom  in  <me  of  his  MS.  he 
calls  his  master,  and  studied  too  nnder  CorMisio,  who  in  hia 
painting  of  heaeoa  yielded  to  few.  In  portrait  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  Santafede,  and  attained  an  excellent  Titian* 
esque  style.  Gbing  afterwards  to  B<mie,  and  seeing  the 
works  of  Annibale,  and,  as  aome  assert,  making  acquaintance 
with  Ouidow  he  became  ambitions  of  uniting  the  design  of  the 
first  with  the  colouring  of  die  second,  and  we  are  informed 
by  Galanti,  that  he  obtained  the  i^pellation  of  &c««2o  Beni 
d%  NaiDoli.  His  talents,  which  were  of  the  first  order, 
enabled  him  in  a  short  time  to  compete  with  the  best  masters. 
He  painted  in  the  Certosa  a  Dead  Christ,  surrounded  by  the 
Maries,  in  competition  with  Rib^a.  This  picture  having 
become  somewhat  obscured,  Ribera  persuaded  the  monks  to 
have  it  washed,  and  he  purposely  injured  it  in  such  a  way 
with  a  corrosive  liquid,  thsut  Stanzioni  refused  to  repair  i^ 
declaring  that  such  an  instance  of  malice  ought  to  be  peiw 
petuated  to  the  public  eye.  But  in  that  churdb,  which  is  m 
met  a  museum  of  art,  where  every  artist,  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  his  rivals,  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself,  Massimo  left 
some  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  a  stupendous 
altar-piece,  of  8.  Bruno  presenting  to  his  br^hren  tibe  rules 
of  their  order.  His  works  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  col- 
lections of  his  own  countiy,  and  are  highly  esteemed  in  oth^ 
places.  The  vaults  of  the  Qesii  Nuovo  and  S.  Paolo  entitle 
him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  firesoo  painters.    His 

wardod  with  a  thousand  tcadi.  His  tame  deoUaed,  udbe  bsgaa  to  ML 
In  commissions  on  the  arriral  of  Barbahuisa.  Bnt  he  did  not,  on  that 
•oconntt  lefose  him  his  esteem,  as  he  was  aooostomed  to  call  him  the- 
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weie  Uglily  finislied,  and  he  siodied  perfection 
ioriiig  bis  celibaoj,  mit  manying  a  woman  of  lome  rank,  in 
wder  to  maintain  her  in  an  e:i^»eBsiye  style  of  Hying,  he 
pauiied  man^  hasty  and  in£nrior  piotnrea.  It  may  be  said  that 
Cocchi,  in  his  ^  Bagionamento  del  Matrimonio, '  not  without 
good  reaaon  took  oecasion  to  warn  all  artists  of  the  perils  of 
the  wedded  state. 

The  adbod  of  Massimo  pfodnoed  many  eelebiated  soholars, 
in  oonse^nenee  of  his  method  and  high  Tepntation,  confirming 
that  anment  remark,  which  has  passed  into  a  proTerb,/>rtmiif 
dUeemii  ardor  nobilitoi  eH  ma^tri  (the  example  of  the 
vaster  is  the  greatest  ineentiye  to  improTement).  Muiio 
Bossi  passed  firom  his  school  to  that  of  (Jnido,  and  was  chosen 
at  the  a^  of  sixteen  to  paint  in  the  Certosa  of  Bologna,  in 
eempetitica  with  the  first  masters,  and  nudntained  his  station 
on  a  o(Hnparison;  but  this  rezy  promising  artist  was  imma- 
tardy  cot  ofi^  and  his  own  oonntry  does  not  poesess  anjr  work 
by  laBi»  as  the  Tribone  of  S.  ^etro  in  Majella,  which  he 

Kted  a  little  time  before  his  death,  was  modernised,  and  his 
UTS  thus  perished.  This  is  the  reason  that  his  works  in 
the  Certosa  jnst  mentioned,  and  which  are  ennmerated  by 
Creq^i,  are  bud  in  great  esteem.  Another  man  of  genius  of 
tUs  soho<^  Antonio  de  Bellis,  died  also  at  an  early  age ;  he 
ptinted  sereral  subjects  from  ^life  of  S.  Carlo,  in  the  church 
of  thai  sainty  which  were  left  imperfect  by  hk  death.  His 
]nann»  partakes  somewhat  of  Guercino^  but  is  in  fact  founded, 
like  that  of  all  the  scholars  of  Massimo,  on  the  style  of  Guide. 
Fruiceeoo  di  Bosa^  called  Pacicco,  was  not  acquainted  with 
Guide  himself^  but  under  the  direction  of  MaMimo  doToted 
himself  to  the  copying  of  his  works.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
artists  c(»nmemorated  by  Paolo  de'  Matteis,  in  one  of  his  MSS. 
widtA  admits  no  artists  of  inferior  merit.  He  declares  the 
style  of  Bosa  almost  inimitable,  not  only  firom  his  correct  de« 
sign,  but  firom  the  rare  beauty  of  the  extremities,  and  still 
acoe  firom  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  countenances.  He  had 
in  hia  three  nieces  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty,  and  he 
pos9e«ed  a  sublimity  of  sentiment  which  elevated  his  mind  to 
a  high  sense  <^  excdlence.  His  colouring)  thoufi^  conducted 
widi  exquisite  sweetness,  had  a  strong  Ixray,  and  his  pictuTes 
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preserre  a  dear  and  fresh  tone.  These  are  firequendj  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  nobilitj,  as  he  lived  long.  He 
painted  some  heantifol  altar^pieoes,  as  8.  Tommaso  d' Aquino 
at  the  Sanity  the  Baptism  of  S.  Candida  at  S.  Pietro  d'Atam, 
and  other  pieces. 

This  artist  had  a  niece  of  ih»  name  of  AnieUa  di  Rosa,  wiio 
may  he  called  the  Sirani  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  from  lier 
talents,  beauty,  and  the  manner  of  her  death,  the  fair  Bolog^ 
nese  being  inhumanly  poisoned  by  some  enyions  artists,  and 
Aniella  murdered  by  a  jealous  husband.  GThis  husband  was 
Agostino  Beltrano,  her  fellow*scholar  in  the  school  of  Masai- 
mo,  where  he  became  a  good  fresco  painter,  and  a  ec^ourist  in 
oil  of  no  common  merits  as  is  prored  by  many  cabinet  pictures 
and  some  altar-pieces.  His  wife  also  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  they  jdntl  j 
prepared  many  pictures  which  their  master  afterwards  finidied 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  sold  as  his  own.  Some,  how- 
ever, pass  under  her  own  name,  and  are  highly  extolled,  as 
the  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  Pieti^  not  howeirer 
without  suflpicion  that  Massimo  had  a  considerable  share  in 
that  picture,  as  Guide  had  in  several  painted  by  GtotiiesohL 
But  at  all  events,  her  original  designs  prove  her  knowledge 
of  art,  and  her  contemporaries,  botii  painters  and  writers,  do 
not  fail  to  extol  her  as  an  excellent  artist,  and  as  such  Paolo 
de'  Matteis,  has  admitted  her  name  in  his  catalogue. 

Three  young  men  of  Orta  became  also  celebrated  scholam 
in  this  academy;  Paol  Domenico  Finoglia,  Giacinto  de' 
Popoli,  and  Giuseppe  Marullo.  By  the  first  there  remains 
at  the  Certosa  at  Niq>les,  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Gen- 
naro,  and  various  pictures  in  the  chapter-house.  He  had  a 
beautiful  expression,  fertility,  correctness,  a  good  arrangement 
of  parts,  and  a  happy  general  effect  The  second  painted  in 
many  churches,  and  is  admired  more  for  his  style  of  composi- 
tion, than  for  his  figures.  The  third  approached  so  near  to 
Lis  master  in  manner,  that  artists  have  sometimes  ascribed 
his  works  to  Massimo ;  and  in  truth  he  left  some  beautifbl 
productions  at  S.  Severino,  and  other  churches.  He  had 
afterwards  a  dry  style  of  colouring,  particularly  in  his  con- 
ioxuBj  which  (m  that  account  became  crude  and  hard,  and  he 
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gnduMity  lost  ike  pnblio  faTOor.  His  example  may  serve 
as  a  warBing  to  evory  one  to  estimate  his  own  powers  oor- 
zeetly,  and  not  to  affect  genius  when  he  does  not  possess  it 

Another  soholar  who  obtained  a  great  name,  was  Andrea 
Malinconioo,  of  Niqdes.  There  do  not  exist  any  frescos  by 
him,  bnt  he  left  many  woxks  in  oil,  partienlarly  in  the  chnrch 
de'  Miracoli,  where  he  peinted  almost  au  the  pictures 
himself.  The  Eysogdists,  and  the  Doctors  of  the  chnrch, 
subjeets  with  which  he  ornamented  the  pilasters,  are  the  most 
beantiinl  pietnies,  says  the  encomiast  of  this  master;  as 
the  attitodw  afe  noUe,  the  conception  original,  and  the  whole 
pamted  with  ihe  qpirit  of  a  gieat  artist,  and  with  an  asto- 
nishing freshness  ol  colour.  There  are  other  fine  works  by 
him,  hnt  seyeral  are  feeUe  and  spiritless,  which  gave  a  con- 
noisseur occasion  to  remark,  thai  they  were  in  unison  with 
the  name  oi  the  painter. 

Bnt  none  of  the  preceding  artists  were  so  much  fftvonred 
by  nature  as  Benwrdo  Cayallino,  who  at  first  created  a 
jealous  feeling  in  Masnmo  himself.  Finding  afterwards  that 
his  talent  lay  man  in  small  figures  than  large,  he  pursued 
that  department,  and  became  yery  celebrated  in  his  school, 
beyond  which  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he  deseryes  to  be. 
In  the  galleries  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  are  to  be  seen  by 
him,  on  canyas  and  copper,  subjects  both  sacred  and  profane, 
composed  with  great  judgment,  and  with  figures  in  the  style 
#f  Poussin,  full  of  n>irit  and  expression,  and  accompanied  by 
a  natiTS  giace,  and  a  simplicity  peculiarly  their  own.  In 
his  oc^onnng,  besides  his  master  and  (len^leschi,  who  were 
both  followers  of  Ouido,  he  imitated  Rubens.  He  possessed 
every  quality  essential  to  an  accomplished  artist,  as  eyen 
the  most  ^ctreme  poyerty  could  not  induce  him  to  hurry  his 
works,  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  retouch  before 
he  could  entirely  satisfy  himself.  I^e  was  alone  wanting  to 
him,  which  he  unfortunately  shortened  by  his  irregularities.* 

*  I  find  in  Mesdoa,  Gio.  Fnlco,  who  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art 
snder  the  Car.  Manimo ;  a  correct  designer,  a  tively  and  gracefnl  painter, 
pMticnIariy  of  children,  excepting  a  somewhat  too  great  neshness,  and  a 
tnce  of  mannerism.  Many  of  his  works  in  his  native  oonntrr  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Some  remain  at  the  Nunziata  de'  Teatini, 
mhtre  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cmcifix  are  hit  frescoi,  and  a  picture  by  him 
in  oil  of  the  Natiyity  of  the  Virgin. 
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Andxoa  Ymouo  wm  a  contMnpomiy  wid  HyiI  of  Mftwimq^ 
bat  at  the  aame  time  Us  admiier  and  friend,  a  naa  of  gieai 
imitatiye  powers.  He  at  fint  fbUovrad  CaraTBggio,  and  in 
tbat  style  his  pietoies  aie  AEeqoentlj  fraad  In  Naples,  uid 
some  oaUnet  piotmce%  whioh  have  even  imposed  upon  con* 
BoisseurSy  who  have  bought  them  for  enginals  of  that  masler. 
After  some  time  Massimo  won  him  oyer  to  the  style  of  Ghiido, 
in  which  he  suoeeeded  in  an  adminble  manner,  thongh  he 
did  not  OQual  his  fnend.  In  this  Myie  are  ezeeuted  bb  meet 
celebrated  wo^  at  iJie  Gtftosa,  at  the  TealiBi  and  Bosaiieiy 
without  enomeiating  those  in  oc^lections,  where  he  is  fre- 
quently found.  On  the  deatb  of  Haseimo,  he  assumed  tlie 
first  rank  among  his  ooontiymen.  GKosehuso  akme  opposed 
him  in  his  early  years,  wh«a  on  his  letam  from  Rome  he 
brought  with  bun  a  new  style  from  the  sobod  of  Cortcma, 
ajid  both  artists  were  competitors  for  the  laiger  piotoie  of 
S.  Maria  del  Piaati.  Tbat  ohurdi  had  been  lately  efeoted  in 
gratitude  to  l^e  Yiigin,  who  had  liberated  the  city  from 
pestilence^  and  this  was  the  subjeei  of  the  pietura.  Eaob 
i^rtist  made  a  design,  and  Fietro  da  Ottftoaa  bdng  cboaen 
umpire,  decided  against  his  own  soholar  in  fftTonr  of  YaooarOy 
observing,  that  as  he  was  first  in  years,  so  he  was  first  in 
desi^  and  natural. expression.  He  bad  not  studied  freeoos 
in  his  youth,  but  began  them  when  he  was  advanced  in  life, 
.in  order  that  he  might  not  yidd  the  palm  to  Qk»daao,  b«t 
by  the  loss  of  his  fame,  he  yerified  the  proverb,  that  <Md 
omnem  disciplinam  tarjiar  €$t  tmectus. 

Of  his  scholars^  Qiaoomo  Farelli  was  the  most  sacoessf ol, 
who  by  his  vigorous  talents,  and  by  the  assistattce  of  hie 
master,  painted  a  pictwe  in  competition  with  Giordano.  The 
church  of  S.  Brigida  has  a  beautiful  picture  of  that  saint  by 
Farelli,  and  its  author  is  mentioned  by  Matteis  as  a  painter 
■of  singular  merit.  He  declined  however,  in  public  esteem, 
from  wishing  at  an  advanced  age  to  chas^  his  sfyle,  when 
he  painted  the  sacristy  of  the  Tesoro.  He  was  oa  that 
.occasion  anidous  to  imitate  Domenichino,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt,  and  indeed  he  never  afterwards  ex* 
jecnted  any  work  of  merit. 

Nor  did  Domenichino  fail  to  haye  among  the  painters  of 
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Naples  or  of  tibai  sMe^  mBoy  dtMrriog  foUonvn.*  Oosza, 
a  Calahriao,  wbo  liyed  in  Roai6»  I  inolndM  in  tiuii  aehod,  m 
•ko^tonio  Biooi,  called  il  Bacfaalanga,  who  was  of  Measina, 
and  wdl  known  in  Bmne.  I  vmy  add»  tlial  he  letonied  to 
Meesiiiay  and  ornamented  that  city  with  many  works ;  as  at 
S.  Gr^orio^  the  saint  writing ;  the  Aaeensien  at  B.  Miriiale » 
two  Pi^ihe  of  difirantdengBf  ai  &  Niceolo  and  the  8pedale. 
He  18  ooiuideied  as  one  of  the  host  painters  of  Sicily,  where 
good  aitisis  ha^e  abounded  more  than  is  generally  imagined.- 
He  fomied  a  school  thexe^  and  left  seyeraJi  seholanLt 

•  GkhBatiitoBviMidtCifBvgndfyWuefliailMliedfeMesifauu  He 
w»  the  ■ehoiar  of  DommUka^,  tad  wm  ahrsye  sttaoiied  to  his  maimer* 
Of  his  borttr  worki  we  And  011I7  a  8.  CeoiliA  fai  the  otmTent  of  that  aaint/ 
at  he  was  gmmtXkr  ocoapiBd  m  fthtiag  peitraiti.  He  had  a  danj^ter 
called  Flsvia,  the  iiife  itf  rappo  Oiaimstti,  ekiled  In  por^^ 
ceOoat  oepylft* 

t  DaaMBico  Maioli,  QBoltio  Gabriaflo,  aad  AgoiCine  SciBa,  were  the 
thrae  paiatva  of  MrMina  who  did  hfaa  the  aoft  honow,  alihoa^  from 
bdng  eagiced  in  ttMrerolatloiisof  1074  and  1676,  the  ftnt  lott  his  Bfe,  and 
the  other  two  wove  kng  eiilas  from  tfiefar  eooBtry.  MaroU  did  not  adopt 
tiie  style  of  Baihahmga  ezchuiivetx,  but  hsiteg  made  a  TOjase  to  Yenioe, 
and  tfasEestidied  the  wofktsfttM  bast  Yenetiaaartiiti,  aadpartieidBrix 
of  Faolo,  ha  retnmed  with  many  of  the  aieelkpoes  of  that  great  master^', 
briniant  fleah-tiiits,  a  beaaliftd  ah  in  his  heads,  asd  a  Sne  style  in  his 
dzawiogs  of  women,  a  talsntwMeh  he  abaaed  asmaflhormore  thimliberi. 
To  this  moral  vioe  ho  added  a  prnfassimiaJ  one,  irtdeh  was  pahitfaig  some- 


QBthe  iist  gvoaad^  aad  gsnafally  with  fitde  ooloar;  whence hia 
wcnha,  which  were  extolled  aad  sooght  ulerwhen  new,  beoamOy  whenold, 
aeglcated,  Bko  tlkose  dark  paintings  of  ttie  Venetian  scho^,  whidi  we 
hm  nwationed.  llfisiins  has  many  of  themt  the  Martyrdom  of  8. 
Pladdo  at  the  Snore  di  S.  Paolo,  tt^  NatiYi^  of  the  TIrgin  fai  the  drarofa 
ddk  Grotta,  and  soma  othete.  In  Yeniee  ^ara  mast  dso  be  remaining 
la  privals  colleations  sobm  of  his  pafaitin|s  of  animals  hi  the  style  of 
Bassano,  as  we  hate  before  mentioned.  Onofrio  GabrieDo  was  for  six 
years  widi  Barbahmga,  aad  for  some  ftvther  tiaw  with  Poassin,  and  tiben 
with  Coitoaain  Botaa,  antil  passing  another  nino  years  hi  Venice  with 
Maroli,  he  broagbt  back  witk  Urn  to  Masdaa  that  master'sTkions  method 
of  eolov,  bat  nothis  style.  In  the  latter  he  afaned  at  origfaiality,  ezU. 
Utiaf  rnndk  lightniwsi  graoet  and  frnoj  in  the  aceessory  parts,  and  in 
xibaiidat  jewels,  and  laae, in  wUdi  he  partlealsrlyattelled«    Hekftmany 

'lof  8.  Fmeei 


in  Messba,  in  Oe  eharsh  of  8.  Fiaaowflo  di  Faola;  many  also' 
Fadna,  in  the  Gaida  of  whkh  dty  Tarioas  pietares  by  Um  are  ename- 
raSed,  wi^MHrt  mfntiomng  his  eaUnet  pietares  aad  portraits  in  prirata 
eelleertmis.  I  hare  seen  several  ki  possesiion  of  the  noMe  and  learned 
8%.  Co.  Antoido  Maiia  Bonemeo  I  amoagst  wUoh  is  a  flunily  pieee  with 
afSctialtefttMpakiSar. 
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I  oa^t  afiber  him  to  mention  another  Sicilian,  Pietro  del 
Po  da  Palermo,  a  good  engraver,  and  better  known  in  Rome 
in  that  o^Nwitj  thaai  as  a  pamter.  There  is  a  8.  Leone  by 
him  at  the  choroh  of  the  Madonna  di  Oostantinopoli ;  an 

Asottino  SdDs,  or  SQk,  at  Oriandi  calls  him,  opened  a  sdiool  In 
Mesnna,  which  was  much  frequented  iHiile  it  laated,  hot  the  aebokra  were 
dispersed  hj  the  storm  of  rerolations,  in  which  the?  took  apart,  not  wtth- 
ont  great  ii^nry  both  to  the  art  and  themsdyes.  He  possessed  an  el^gmat 
genios  for  painting,  which  hecoltlTated,  and  added  to  it  a  taste  for  podby* 
natural  liisiory,  and  antiqidlies.  His  genius  raised  sach  high  expectations 
in  Barbalonga,  that  he  procored  a  pension  for  him  from  the  senate,  in 
order  to  eni£le  him  to  rende  in  Rooae  nnder  Andrea  Saoohi.  After  four 
years  he  returned  to  Messina,  highly  aocomplished,  from  his  stttdy  of  the 
antiqae  and  of  Raflfaello,  and  if  his  ookmrmc  waa  at  first  sosseiniat  dry, 
he  soon  rendered  it  rich  and  agreeaUe.  He  excefled  in  figures  and  m 
heads,  particahurly  of  cM  men,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  landscapes, 
animals,  and  froit.  For  this  I  mav  refer  to  the  Roman  sohod,  where  he 
is  mentioned  with  his  bro^Mr  and  son.  There  are  few  of  his  works  in 
Rome,  but  many  in  Messina.  His  firesoos  are  in  S.  Domenioo,  and  in  Qm 
Nonziata  de'  Tntini,  and  mauT  paintings  in  otiier  places,  among  whidi  is 
S.  Ilarione  dying,  in  the  church  of  8.  Unrola,  than  i^uch  work  there  is  no 
greater  fayoorite  with  the  puUic. 

Of  the  scholars  of  Sdlla,  who  remained  in  Messina  after  the  departure 
of  their  master,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  F.  Emanuel  da  Como  we 
ihaye  mentioned  elsewhere.  Giuseppe  Balestriero,  an  excellent  copyist  of 
the  works  of  Agostino,  and  a  good  des^iner,  after  pahiting  some  piotures, 
became  a  priest,  and  took  leaye  of  the  art.  Antonio  la  Fidoe  was  a  good 
paiater  in  distemper  and  in  oil.  He  afterwards  attempted  firesoos,  and 
painted  tavem  scenes.  Fladdo  Celi,  a  man  of  singnlar  talents,  but  bad 
habiu,  followed  his  master  to  Rome.  He  there  chnoged  his  style  for  that 
of  Maratta  and  Morandi ;  after  whose  works  he  painted  in  Rome,  in  tiie 
churches  dell'  Anima  and  Trsspontina,  and  in  sereral  churdies  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  nerer  passed  the  bounds  of  medioerity.  A  higher 
reputation  belongs  to  Antonio  Madiona,  of  Syracuse,  who,  although  he 
aeparated  himself  from  ScUla  in  Rome,  to  follow  il  Preti  to  Bfalta,  was 
nerertheless  an  industrious  artist,  and  painted  both  there  and  in  Sicily,  in 
.  a  strong  and  Tigoroas  style,  wUch  partakes  of  bodi  his  masters.  And 
this  may  suffice  for  the  meai>erB of  ^unfortunate  schooL 

To  complete  the  list  of  the  duef  scholars  of  BarlMdttnga,  I  may  mention 
here  Bartolommeo  Trioomi,  who  confined  himself  to  portrait  painting, 
and  in  this  hereditary  gift  of  ihe  school  of  Domemchino,  he  graatly  ex- 
celled. He  had  notwithstanding  in  Andrea  Suppa  a  scholar  who  snrnasaed 
him.  The  latter  learned  also  of  Casemhrot,  as  fitf  as  regards  landscape 
and  architecture ;  but  he  formed  himself  principally  on  the  antiq;ue ; 
and  by  constantly  studying  RaffiMllo  and  the  Caracci,  and  other  select 
masters,  or  their  drawings,  he  acquired  a  most  encfaantisg  style  of  coun- 
tenance, and  indeed  of  every  part  of  his  oomposition.     His  woiks  are  as 
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altar-pieoe  wbicli  IioweFer  does  not  do  Iifan  so  iniicli  honour  as 
the  pictnres  which  he  painted  lor  collections,  some  of  which 
are  in  Spain ;  and  partScnlarly  some  small  pictnres  which  he 
executed  in  the  manner  of  miniatures  with  exonisite  taste. 
Two  of  this  kind  I  saw  in  Piacenxa,  at  the  Sig.  della  Missioned 
a  DecoUaticoi  of  S.  John^  and  a  Cmoifixion  of  8.  Peter  in  bis 
best  manner,  and  with  his  name.  This  artist^  after  working 
in  Rome,  settled  in  Naples  with  a  son  of  the  name  of  Oiacomo, 
who  had  heen  instructed  in  the  art  bj  Ponssin  and  himself. 
He  also  taught  a  daughter  of  the  name  of  Teresa,  who  waa 
sikiUed  in  miniatures.  The  two  Pes  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  had  taught  in  the  academy 
of  Rome.  But  the  fshther  painted  little  in  Nicies ;  the  son 
found  constant  empby  in  ornamenting  the  halls  and  galleries 
of  the  nobility  with  frescos.  His  intimacy  with  letters  aided 
the  poetic  taste  with  which  his  pictures  were  conceived,  and 
his  raried  and  enchanting  colours  £uK;bated  the  eye  of  eyeiy 
spectator.  He  was  singular  and  original  in  his  lights,  and 
their  Tarious  gradations  and  reflections.  In  his  figures  and 
drapery  he  berame,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  machinists, 
mannered  and  less  correct;  nor  has  he  any  cbim  as  an  imita- 
tor of  Domenichino^  except  from  the  early  instructions  of  his 
&ther.  In  Rome  there  are  two  paintings  by  him,  jone  at 
S.  Angiolo  in  Pescheri%  the  other  at  8.  Marta ;  and  there  are 
some  in  Nicies ;  but  his  genius  chiefly  shines  in  the  frescos  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Marchess  Genzano,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Matalona,  and  still  more  in  seven  apartments  of  the 
piinoe  of  Avellino. 

A  more  finished  imitator  of  Zampieri  than  the  two  Pos  was 
a  scholar  of  his^  of  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  the 

fine  as  mlniatiirey  and  are  periiaps  too  highly  finiahad.  His  anbjecta,  in 
miiaoii  nith  hia  genina,  are  of  a  penaire  and  mekncboly  caat,  and  are 
alwaya  treated  in  a  pathetic  manner.  He  excelled  in  freaooa,  and  painted 
the  jmnkM  in  the  Snore  in  S.  Ptoolo ;  he  excelled  eqnallj  in  oila,  aa  may  be 
aeen  from  the  picture  of  S.  Soohiatica,  there  abo.  Some  of  hia  worka 
were  loat  br  earthqnakea.  Hia  atyle  waa  happily  imitated  by  Antonio 
Bova,  hia  acholari  and  we  may  compare  their  worka  together  at  the  Nnn- 
ziata  de'  TeatinL  He  painted  miu£  in  oil,  aa  well  aa  frearo,  and  from  hia 
placid  and  tranquil  diapoaition»  took  no  part  in  the  rerolutiont  of  Meaaina, 
but  remained  at  home,  where  he  doaed  his  daya  in  peace,  and  with  hiia 
expired  the  school  of  Baihakaga# 
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axithor  of  few^works,  as  he  wOHngly  mifl^ed  tiiose  npioadiefi 
of  downesB  and  irresolntaon  whaiStt  aooompanied  the  vnfbrtii- 
nate  Domemehino  to  the  gra^e.  But  hig  mnAu^  though  few 
in  nnmber,  are  exoellent,  partieolarlj  the  hittory  of  S.  Lorenao 
at  the  ConyentoalB  in  Naples^  and  alao  aiaiiy  of  hiB  portraits. 
One  of  the  latter  eidiilnted  ia  R<«ie»  together  with  one  bj 
Yandjis:  and  one  by  Rnbena,  was  preferred  br  Poonin,  Cor* 
iona,  and  Saoehi,  to  thoee  d  the  Flemish  artiste.  Oiheta  of 
his  pietoies  are  honght  at  great  priceB»  and  are  oonsiderMl  by 
the  lees  experienced  as  the  works  of  Domeniohiao^  He  re- 
semUed  that  master  indeed  in  erety  qnality,  except  grace, 
which  nature  had  denied  him.  Hence  CKordano  aaid  of  his 
figures,  that  when  consumption  had  reduced  the  muselee  and 
bones,  they  might  be  correct  and  beautiful,  but  still  insipid. 
In  return  he  did  not  nptae  Giordano,  dedaring  his  school 
*^  heretical,  and  Hiat  he  could  not  eoduie  works  which  oweaJl 
their  merit  to  ostentatious  colour  and  a  vague  design,"  as 
Matteis,  who  is  partial  to  the  meouHy  of  FnuMOsco,  attests. 

Lanfranco  in  Naples  had  contributed,  as  I  have  observed, 
to  the  instruction  of  Massimo,  but  tiiat  artist  renounced  the 
style  of  Lanfranco  for  that  of  Ghiido.  The  two  Pes,  however, 
were  more  attached  to  him,  and  imitated  his  colouring.  Pas- 
ooli  doubts  whether  he  should  not  assign  Preti  to  him,  an  error 
which  we  shall  shortiy  confute.  Dominici  also  ineludes  among 
his  countrymen  Brandi,  a  scholar  of  Lai^nmco :  collecting 
from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  acknowledged  Ctaeta  for  his 
native  place.  His  fiunily  was  probably  frmn  thence,  but  he 
himself  was  bom  in  PolL*  I  included  him  smong  the  painters 
of  Rome,  where  he  studied  and  painted ;  and  I  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  the  Cav.  Oiambatista  Benaschi,  as  he  is  called 
by  some,  or  Beinasohi  by  others.  This  variation  gave  occasion 
to  suppose  that  there  were  two  painters  of  that  name ;  in  the 
same  way  there  maybe  a  thiid,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written  Bemaschi.  Some  contradictions  in  his  biographers^ 
which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter  on,  have  contributed 
to  perpetuate  this  error.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  was 
not  bom  until  1630,  and  was  not  a  scholar  of  Lanfranco,  but 
of  M«  Spirito,  in  Piedmont,  and  of  Pietro  del  Po^  in  Rome* 

*  PaBcoU,  Yite,  torn.  L  p.  129. 
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Thus  Orkiidi  writee  of  him,  who  had  m  bettor  of^rtonitjr 
tium  Paaooli,  or  DOTQinioi,  of  inrociiriBg  infonnaticm  finom 
AngdA,  tiie  daaghter  of  the  Cayaliofe^  ivho  lired  in  Rome  in 
his  time,  and  paiated  portanats  in  an  agreeable  style.  He  k 
oonmdeied  bo4h  bj  Pkuwoli  and  Oriandi  aa  a  painter  of  Borneo 
bnt  be  left  yerj  few  works  there,  as  appears  mnnTiti«  Naples 
was  the  theatre  of  his  talents,  and  there  he  had  nvmerons 
aeholan,  and  painted  many  eapelas,  ceilings,  and  other  eon- 
aideraUe  wiMrks,  and  with  such  a  Taiietgr  of  desisn,  that  there 
is  not  an  instanoe  ^  an  attitude  being  repeated  bj  him.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  grace,  either  of  ^m  or  colour,  as  long  as 
be  trod  in  the  steps  of  La&£ranco,  as  he  did  in  the  S.  M.  di 
Loretis  and  m  other  chnndies,  but  aapiring  in  some  others  to 
m  more  Tigosroos  style,  he  became  dark  and  hearr.  He  ex- 
edled  in  &e  knowledge  of  pam^g  figures  seen  £rom  b^w, 
and  die|ilajed  eztraordinaiy  skill  in  his  fore-shortenings.  The 
painters  in  Naples  hare  often  compared  among  tbemselre^ 
says  Dominic],  the  two  pictures  of  B.  Michael  the  one  bj 
Lanfranoo,  and  the  other  bj  Benasohi,  in  the  church  of  the 
Hdy  Apostles,  without  being  able  to  decide  to  which  master 
they  ought  to  assign  the  pahn  of  merit 

Qnereino  himself  was  never  in  Ni^des,  but  the  Cay.  Hattia 
Preti,  oommonlj  called  il  Car.  Cakbreee,  allured  bj  tiie 
novelty  of  his  style,  repaired  to  Cento,  to  avail  himself  of  his 
inatraetioBS.  This  information  we  have  from  Dominioi,  who 
had  heard  hm  say,  that  he  was  in  fact  the  schohur  of  Quer- 
cino,  but  that  he  had,  moreover,  studied  the  works  of  all  the 
prme^al  masters ;  and  he  had  indeed  visited  almost  every 
countiy,  and  seen  and  studied  the  best  productions  of  every 
mAoqU  both  in  and  beyond  Italy.  Hence  in  his  painting  he 
mtkj  be  oompared  to  a  man  whose  traveb  have  been  extensive, 
and  who  never  hears  a  subject  started  to  whidi  he  does  not 
add  something  new,  and,  indeed,  the  drapery  and  ornaments, 
and  costume  of  Preti,  are  highly  varied  and  (mginal.  He 
confined  himself  to  design,  and  did  not  attempt  odours  until 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  In  design  he  was  more  vigorous  and 
robust  than  delicate,  and  sometimes  indinee  to  heaviness.  In 
his  colouring  he  was  not  attractive,  but  had  a  strong  impastOy 
«  decided  chiaroscuro,  and  a  prevailing  ashy  tone,  that  was 
well  adapted  for  his  mournful  and  tragical  subjects ;  for,  fol- 
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lowing  the  bent  of  his  genius,  lie  devoted  his  penml  to  the 
repreeentation  of.  martyrdoma,  alaaghten,  pestilence,  and  the 
pangs  of  a  gnilty  conscience.  It  was  his  custom,  sajs  Pasooli, 
at  least  in  his  laige  works,  to  paint  at  the  first  conception^ 
and  true  to  natnre,  and  he  did  not  take  much  pains  afterwards 
in  correction,  or  in  the  just  expression  of  the  passions. 

He  executed  some  large  works  in  fresco  inModena,  Naples^ 
and  Malta.  He  had  not  equal  suocees  at  8.  Andrea  delta 
Yalle,  in  Rome,  where  he  punted  three  histories  of  that  saint^ 
under  the  tribune  of  Domenichino ;  a  proximity  from  whidi 
his  work  suffers  considerably,  and  the  figures  appear  out  of 
proportion,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  situation.  His  <m1 
pictures  in  Italy  are  innumerable,  as  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age ;  he  had  a  great  rapidity  of  hand,  and  was  accustomed, 
wherever  he  went,  to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  talenta^ 
sometimes  in  the  churches,  but  chiefly  in  private  collections, 
and  they  are,  in  general,  figures  of  half-sixe,  like  those  o£ 
Guercino  and  Caravaggio.  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  all 
abound  with  his  works,  but  above  all  Bologna.  In  the  Ma- 
rulli  palace  is  his  Beli£Arius  asking  alms,  in  that  of  Ratti,  a 
S.  Penitente,  chained  in  a  suffering  position;  in  the  Malvezzi 
palace.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  prison  ;  in  that  of  the  Eroolani, 
a  Pestilence,  besides  many  more  in  the  same,  and  other  galle- 
ries of  the  nobility.  Amongst  his  altar-pieces,  one  of  tiie 
most  finished  is  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  S.  Bernardino  preach- 
ing to  and  converting  the  people.  In  Naples,  besides  the 
soffitto  of  the  church  de'  Celestini,  he  painted  not  a  little  ; 
less  however  than  both  he  himself  and  the  professors  of  a 
better  taste  desired,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  resisted 
the  innovations  of  Giordano.  But  that  artist  had  an  unpre- 
cedented popularity,  and  in  spite  of  his  faults  triumphed  over 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  Preti  was  himself  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  contest,  and  close  his  days  in  Malta,  of  whidi 
order,  in  honour  of  his  great  merit  as  a  painter,  he  was  made 
a  coromendatore.  He  left  some  imitators  in  Naples,  one  of 
whom  was  Domenico  Viola ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  other 
scholars  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Gregorio  Preti,  his  brother,  of  whom  there  is  a  fresco 
at  S.  Cario  de'  Catinari,  in  Rome. 

After  thi9  enumeration  of  foreign  artists,  we  must  now 
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xeipm  to  tke  nfttioiuJ  school,  and  notice  some  diaciploB  of  Ri* 
1)en»  It  ofWn  happens  that  thcee  masters  who  are  mannerists 
£>nD  sdiolars  who  confine  their  powers  to  the  wAe  imitation  of 
their  master,  and  thos  produce  pictures  that  deoeire  the  most 
eiq^enenoed,  and  which  in  other  countries  are  esteemed  the 
works  of  the  master  himself.  This  was  the  case  with  Gio- 
vaoai  Do,  and  Bartolommeo  Passante,  in  regard  to  Spagno* 
letlo,  althoi^  the  first  in  progress  of  time  softened  his 
maimeir,  and  tamed  his  flesh-stints ;  while  the  second  added 
onhr  to  the  usual  sWle  of  Spagnoletto  a  more  finished  design 
and  expression.  Francesco  Fracanzani  possessed  a  peculiar 
graadenr  of  style,  and  a  nohle  tone  of  colour  ;  and  the  Death 
of  8L  Joseph,  which  he  painted  at  the  Pellegrini,  is  one  o{  the 
hest  pietuies  of  the  cit  j.  Afterwards,  ho  woTer,  his  necessities 
eompelled  him  to  paint  in  a  coarse  manner  in  <mler  to  gratify 
the  Tiilgar,  and  he  fell  into  had  habits  of  life,  and  was  nnallyy 
iot  some  crime  or  other,  condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  a  sentence  which,  lor  the  honour  of  the  art,  was 
eompomided  for  his  secret  death  in  prison  by  poison.* 

^  I  may  insert  at  the  dose  of  thif  epoch  the  names  of  lome  Sicilian 
ftialers,  who  iloiiridied  in  it,  or  at  the  b^inidng  of  the  following^  in- 
iteneled  hy  vntiooM  masten.  Thef  were  mrDlahed  to  me  by  the  Sig. 
Anaaldot  wboae  atteotiona  I  hare  before  acknowledged,  and  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  bj  a  painter  of  that  island.  Filippo  Tancredi  was  of 
if  essma,  hot  la  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  masters, 
as  be  staged  in  Naples  and  m  Rome  under  Maratta.  He  was  a  sldlfol 
artistt  conqpoaad  and  oolonred  weQ;  was  oelebrated  In  Messina,  and  also 
in  Palermo,  where  he  lired  many  years,  and  where  the  TBiilt  of  the  chnrdi 
de'  Teatini,  and  that  also  of  the  Uesil  Nnoro  were  painted  by  him.  The 
Car.  Fietro  KorelU  (or  MorelU,  whidi  latter  howerer  I  regard  as  a^ 
error),  oBed  Monrealese  from  his  natire  place,  also  enjoyed  ue  repnta- 
tkm  of  a  good  painter  and  an  able  architect  He  there  left  many  works 
in  ofl  and  fresco,  and  the  great  pictmw  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
nttdtorf  of  the  PP.  Benedettini,  Is  particolarly  commended.  He  resided 
for  a  Vmtt  time  hi  Pklermo,  and  the  neatest  work  he  there  execnted  waa 
in  Oe  chnicfa  of  the  ConTentoals,  uie  Tanlt  of  whidi  was  divided  into 
compartBBents,  and  whdly  painted  by  himsdf.  Gnarienti  enloffises  him 
for  his  style,  as  diligent  in  copying  native,  correct  in  design,  and  graoefbl 
In  his  eokmring,  with  some  imitation  of  Spagnoletto ;  and  the  people  of 
Pdermo  eoalSt  daily  honour  on  him,  since,  whenever  they  meet  with  a 
fotdgma  of  taste,  Ihey  point  out  to  him  little  else  in  the  dty  than  the 
works  of  this  great  man.  Pletro  Aqnila,  of  Marsalla,  a  distingvished 
artist,  who  engraved  the  Funese  gallery,  left  no  works  to  my  knoidedge 

▼OL.  n.  B 
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Aniello  Fbloone  and  SftlTBtor  Bon  are  the  erett  boast  #f 
this  Bohool ;  although  Rosa  frequented  it  bat  a  ehort  timeaad 
improred  hiseelf  affcerwarda  bj  the  iastnietioiie  of  Ffedeone. 
Aniello  posseflMd  an  extraordinaiy  talent  in  battle-pieoee.  H# 
painted  them  both  in  large  and  small  siae^  taking  the  tubjeota 
Irom  the  sacred  writings,  £rom  profiuie  history,  or  poeiry  ; 
his  dresses,  arms,  and  featues  were  as  varied  as  the  ootm- 
batants  he  represented.  Animatod  in  his  e^tresnon,  seleet 
and  natnnl  in  the  figores  and  action  of  his  horses,  and  intri^ 
ligent  in  military  sSlurs,  though  he  had  never  been  in  Uie 
army,  nor  seen  a  battle ;  he  drew  correctly,  consnlted  trvtk 
in  every  thing,  cobvred  with  care,  end  had  a  good  impaato. 
That  he  tan^t  Borgognone  as  some  have  snpposed,  it  is 
difficolt  to  believe.  Baldinncci,  who  had  from  that  artist 
himself  the  information  which  he  pnblished  respecting  Iuki, 
does  not  say  a  word  of  it.  It  is  however  troe,  that  tbe^ 
were  aeq[aaint6d  and  mutually  esteemed  each  other ;  aad  if 
the  babde-pieces  of  Borgognone  have  found  a  phice  m  ^6 
collections  of  the  gteat^  and  have  been  bought  at  great  prioea^ 
those  of  Aniello  have  had  the  like  good  fortune.  He  had 
many  scholars,  and  by  means  of  them  and  some  other  paiatecs^ 
his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  re venge  the  death  of  a  relation  and 
also  of  a  scholar,  whom  the  Spanidiauthorities  had  put  to  death. 
On  the  revolution  of  Maso  Aniello,  he  and  ms  partisans 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  the  Band  of  Death; 
and  protected  by  Spegnoletto,  who  excused  tiiem  to  the  - 
Toy,  committed  the  most  revolting  and  sanguinary  < 
until  the  stato  was  composed,  imd  the  iMOfkb  reduced  to 
submission,  when  this  murderous  band  fled,  to  eecape  the 
hands  of  justice.     Falcone  withdrew  to  France  for  some 

in  Rooms  la  Manoo  ttoe  remain  of  bim  two  pictona  in  the  dmrch 
^flDa  FSet^  tqwmmting  the  panMe  of  tiia  Prodigal  Son.  Lo  Zoppo  dl 
Chmgi  it  known  at  Caa&o  Qknranni,  where  in  the  Dnooio  he  left  eerenl 
worki.  Of  the  Cair.  Ghueppe  Fidadini,  a  Sicilian,  I  find  oonunenM  at 
8.  Joseph  dtt  Caalel  IWmini,  the  pictore  of  the  Madonna  and  the  tatalnr 
aafait  I  alio  ted  faoaooraUe  mention  among  Ihe  ddef  paintem  of  this 
Mand,  ofaCarNgayWhoIbdieTepatntadforpiitateindifidnala.  Otfaetir 
though  I  know  not  of  what  merit,  are  fionnd  huoribed  in  the  acadenay  of 
S.  Lake,  from  Ihe  lagiatera  of  wliidi  I  kaTO  derired  aome  iafoimathm  tor 
mj  third  and  fonrtii  Tolnmea  (ItaL  ed.)t  oomminkalBd  to  ma  hf  Ihs 
8^^.  Bfaron,  the  worthy  aacretary  of  the  aoadem j. 
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Sin,  aad  left  man j  irorks  tlieie ;  the  tanaiader  fled  to 
rae»  or  to  other  places  of  safety. 

Hie  most  oelebiatod  of  the  inunediaie  e^olars  of  Faloone 
was  SalTalor  fioea^  whom  we  have  eleewbeie  notioed,  who 
bc^an  hie  eaieer  bj  paiatiiig  batil^  and  became  m  most  dis- 
tnigaiflhed  kudseape  pamter ;  and  Domenieo  Cburginoli,  called 
Micoo  ^HMlaaro,  m  liuidscape  painter  of  merit,  and  m  good 
painter  in  large  oompoeitions,  as  he  9!pj^e9aa  «t  the  Certosa, 
and  in  other  churches.  He  had  an  extraordinaiy  talent  too 
in  painting  small  figures^  and  might  with  propriety  be  called 
the  Oecf  nozn  of  his  sehooL  Hoice  Yiriano  Oodagons  who 
was  an  eminent  landscape  painter,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  him,  wonld  not  permit  anj  other  artist  to  ornament  his 
works  with  figures,  as  he  introduced  tbem  with  infinite  grace ; 
and  tiiis  eircmnstance  probably  led  to  thdr  intimate  friend* 
aim,  and  to  risking  their  lires  in  the  same  canse  as  we  hare 
heme  related  The  Neapolitan  gaDmries  possess  many  of 
iheir  pbtmes;  and  some  haTC  specimens  of  caprieci^  or 
hnmoroaB  pietare%  all  bpr  the  hand  of  Spadaro*  He  indeed 
had  BO  eqoal  m  depidang  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the 
«0mBMm  people  i^  lus  ooontry,  partionlarly  in  large  assem- 
Uie&  In  some  of  lus  woriu  cf  this  kind,  the  nmnber  of  his 
fignrea  has  exceeded  a  tiieosaad.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
eUhings  of  Ste&ae  della  Bella,  and  Cafiot,  both  of  whom 
wero  Mlebrated  for  placing  a  great  body  of  people  in  a  little 
space ;  bat  it  was  in  the  tme  spirit  of  imitation,  and  with- 
out a  trace  of  sevrility ;  on  the  oontnycy,  he  improyed  the 
principal  fignres  (wbere  bad  contours  are  with  difficulty  oon<- 
eeiJed}  and  corrected  the  attitudes,  and  carefully  retouched 


Oatio  CoTOola  is  sometoes  mistaken  for  Falcone  from  their 
similarity  ci  manner;  except  tiiat  a  certain  fulness  with 
which  he  paints  his  horses  in  his  battle-pieces  may  serve  as  a 
distoction.  Andrea  di  Li<me  resembles  him,  but  in  his  battles 
we  easfly  tnwe  his  imitation.  Marso  Mastuno  studied  some 
Hme  witii  Falccme ;  but  longer  with  Boaa  in  BemO)  and  was 
his  best  scholar;  but  he  is  sometimes  rather  crude  in  his 
%uie8i,  and  rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  less  bright  in 
Ins  skies.  His  flesh-tints  are  not  pallid,  like  these  of  Bos% 
as  in  iheee  he  followed  Bibenu 

b2 
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I  shidl  dose  ihk  catalogue,  paasing  over  aome  less  cel^ 
brated  artists,  witb  P^olo  Porpora,  who  £rom  battles  wsis 
directed  by  the  impulse  of  bis  genius  to  tbe  painting  of  ani- 
mds,  bat  succeeded  best  in  fish,  and  sheUs,  and  other  marine 
productions,  being  less  skilled  in  flowers  and  fruit.  But 
about  his  time  Abraham  Bmghel  painted  these  subjects  in  an 
exquisite  style  in  Naples,  where  he  settled  uid  ended  his 
days.  Fnnn  this  period  we  may  date  a  fieiYOurable  epoch 
for  certain  pictures  of  minor  rank,  which  still  add  to  the 
decoration  of  galleries  and  contribute  to  the  £ame  of  thmr 
authors.  After  the  two  first  we  may  mention  Oiambatista 
Buoppoli  uid  Onofrio  Loth,  scholars  of  Porpora,  excelling 
him  in  fruits,  and  particularly  in  grapes,  and  H^e  inferior 
in  other  respects. 

Oiuseppe  CtkYi  Becco,  from  the  aune  school,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nunters  in  Italy,  of  hunting,  fowling,  and 
fislung  pieces^  and  omilar  subjects.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  house  of  the  Conti  Simonetti 
d'Osimo,  on  which  the  author  has  inscribed  his  name.  He 
was  admired  in  the  collections  also  for  his  beautiful  colour- 
ing, which  he  acquired  in  Lombardy;  and  he  readed  fSor 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Spain,  whilst  Qiordano  was  there. 
There  was  also  a  scholar  of  Bnopp<^  called  Andrea  Bel^ 
redere,  excelling  in  the  same  line,  but  most  in  flowers  and 
fruit.  There  arose  a  dilute  between  him  and  (Hordano, 
Andrea  asserting  that  the  historical  painters  cannot  yenture 
with  success  on  these  smaller  subjects;  Giordano,  ou  the 
contrary,  maintiiining  that  the  greater  includcjd  the  less; 
which  words  he  yerified  by  painting  a  picture  of  birds, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  so  beautifully  grouped,  that  it  robbed 
Andrea  of  his  fan^  and  obli^  him  to  take  refuge  among 
men  of  letters ;  and  indeed  in  the  literary  circle  he  held 
a  respectable  station. 

Nerertheless  his  pictures  did  not  &U  in  esteem  or  value, 
and  his  posterity  after  him  still  continue  to  embellish  the 
4^inets  of  the  great.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was 
Tommaso  Bealfonso,  who  to  the  talents  of  his  master,  added 
that  of  the  natural  representation  of  every  d^ripticm  of 
utensils,  and  all  kinds  of  confectionery  and  eatables.  He 
bad  also  excellent  imitators  in  Giacomo  Nani  and  Baldasaar 
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Caro,  employed  to  ornament  the  royal  ooort  of  King  Charles 
of  Bourbon ;  and  Gaspar  Lopez,  the  echolar  first  of  Dab- 
bisBon,  afterwards  of  Belyedere.  Lopez  became  a  good  land- 
scape painter,  was  employed  by  the  grand  dake  of  Tus- 
cany, and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Venice.  Accord- 
ing to  Dominici  he  died  in  Florence,  and  the  author  of  the 
Algarotti  Catalogue  in  Venice,  informs  us,  that  that  event 
took  place  about  the  year  1732.  We  may  here  close  the 
series  of  minor  painters  of  the  school  of  Aniello,*  and  may 
now  proceed  to  the  succeeding  epoch,  commencing  with  the 
historical  painters. 

*  In  tins  epodi  flooridied  in  Menina  one  Abnham  Casembrot,  a 
Dntdmian,  wbo  wag  oomiderad  one  of  the  fint  pamten  of  hit  time,  of 
landacapcy  fea-pieoet ,  harboan,  and  tempeatg.  He  nrofeased  arcfaitectare 
also,  and  was  celebrated  for  bis  smatt  flguras.  He  was  aeenfltomed  to 
ghre  the  hig^iest  finish  to  ererj  thing  he  painted.  The  ehurdi  of  S.  Gio« 
faediiDO  has  three  pictures  of  the  FSssion  by  him.  Some  indiridaals  of 
McaaiBa  possess  dekiglitfiil  specimens  of  him,  though  not  many,  as  he 
sold  them  at  hiA  j^rioes,  and  generally  in  Holland.    Hence  most  of  the 


collectors  of  Messina  tamed  to  Socino,  the  contemporary  of  Casern^ 

rapid  execv 
landscape  and  Tiews  are  still  prized,  and  maintain  their  Talne.    I  do  not 


brot ;  a  painter  of  a  vigorons  imagination  and  rapid  execution.     His 


And  tbat  Cssembrot  wholly  formed  any  sdiolar  at  Messina.  He  commu- 
nicst4i^,  however,  the  elements  of  arditleetnre  and  perspectiTe  to  seteral, 
aa  weD  as  the  nrinciples  of  pafaiting.  For  this  reason  we  find  ennmerated 
among  his  scholars  the  Capnchin  P.  Feliciano  da  Messina  (Domenioo 
GnarigRia),  who  afterlrards  studied  Guido  in  the  convent  of  Bologna,  and 
imbued  himsdf  with  his  style.  Hsckert  makes  honourable  mention  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  and  S.  Frsnoesoo  by  him  at  the  churoh  of  that  order 
In  Mearina,  and  he  assigns  the  pslm  to  him  among  the  painters  of  hia 
crder,  whadi  boasted  not  a  few. 
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Lnoft  (pHordanOy  SoUmene,  and  their  adiolan. 

A  LiTTLB  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  centurj,  Luca 
Oio):dano  began  to  flourish  in  Naples.  This  siMter,  though 
he  did  not  excel  hb  contempoianes  in  his  style,  svipaased 
them  all  in  good  fortune,  for  idiieh  he  was  indebted  to  his 
yast  talents,  oonfidenee,  and  unbounded  powers  of  inTentioD, 
which  Maratta  considered  unriyalled  and  unprecedented.  In 
this  he  was  eminently  gifted  by  nature  from  his  earliest  youth. 
Antonio,  his  father,  placed  him  first  under  the  instructions  of 
Bibera^  and  afterwa»is  under  Oortona  in  Bome^*  and  haying 
conducted  him  through  all  the  best  schools  of  ItaJr,  he  brought 
him  home  rich  in  SdaiwoB  and  in  ideas.  His  nther  was  an 
indifferent  painter,  and  being  obliged  in  Bcnne  to  subsist  by 
his  son's  labours,  whose  drawings  were  at  that  time  in  the 
greatest  request,t  the  only  principle  that  he  instilled  into  him 

*  Cortona  had  in  Sicily  a  good  scholar  in  Gio.  Q^^gimfi,  who,  in  the 
'*  Memorie  Measinesi,"  is  said  to  hare  been  iaroored  and  distiBgaiahed  hy 
his  master ;  and  to  liave  afterwards  retained  to  his  native  oonntry  to  paint 
in  competition  with  Rodriguez,  and  what  surprises  me  sdU  more,  with  Bar- 
balanga.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  these  two  artists  by  their 
works  which  remain  in  Rome,  Barbalunga  in  S.  SilTestro  at  Monte 
Cavalio,  appears  a  great  master ;  Quagliata  at  the  Madonna  di  C.  P.  a 
resectable  adiolar.  The  former  is  celebrated  and  known  to  every  painter 
in  RomCi  the  latter  haa  not  an  admirer.  In  Messina  he  perhaps  painted 
better.  His  biogra{>her  commends  him  as  a  graceful  and  sober  painter* 
as  long  as  his  rivals  lived;  and  adds,  that  after  their  death  he  devoted  him- 
self to  frescos,  when  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination  is  evident  in  the 
strong  expression  of  character,  and  in  the  superfluity  of  architectural  and 
other  ornaments.  Andrea,  his  brother,  was  not  m  Rome ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, in  Messina,  considered  a  good  artist 

t  Giordano  is  said  at  thia  period  to  have  copied  the  Chambers  and  the 
Gallery  of  Railaello  no  lesss  than  twelve  times,  and  perhaps  twenty  times 
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was  OM  dictated  by  neoeanty,  deqpatdi.  A  hamorous  anec- 
dote 10  related^  tliat  Loca,  when  lie  wa«  oUiged  te  take  re- 
ireahmexkiSy  did  not  retire  from  liis  work,  but,  gapine  like  a 
yoang  bird,  gare  noiioe  to  hii  fi^ther  of  the  ealla  of  hunger, 
who,  always  on  the  watoh,  instantly  fuppHed  him  with  food, 
at  the  eama  time  reiterating  with  uTeotionate  eolicitiide,  Luea 
fat  prmta.  Upon  this  inoident  he  was  always  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  L%iea  fa  prutOy  among  the  students 
in  Borne,  and  which  is  also  hiiB  most  Sequent  a|^lation  in 
the  bistoiy  of  the  art  By  means  like  these,  Antonio  ao- 
qnired  for  his  son  a  portentous  celerity  of  hand,  from  which 
quality  he  has  bee«i  called  U  Ftdm%n$  d$Oa  pUtura.  The 
troth  howoTer  is,  that  this  despatch  was  not  deriyed  wholly 
frmn  rapidity  of  pencil,  but  was  aided  by  the  quokness  of 
his  imagiaation,  as  Solimene  oft^i  obserred,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain,  frcmi  the  first  commencement  of  his 
work,  the  result  he  proposed  to  himself^  without  hentating  to 
considiir  the  component  parts,  or  doubting,  proving,  and  se- 
lecting like  other  painters.  He  also  obtained  the  name  oi 
the  Proteus  of  painting,  firom  his  extraordinary  talent  in 
imitating  erenr  known  manner,  the  consequence  of  his  strong 
mraiory,  which  retained  every  thing  he  had  once  seen.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  pictures  painted  by  him  in  the  style 
of  Albert  Dnrer,  Bassano,  Titian,  and  Bubcois^  with  which  he 
imposed  on  connoisseurs  and  on  his  riyals,  who  had  moie 
cause  than  any  other  persons  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
him.  These  pictures  are  valued  by  dealers  at  more  than 
double  or  triple  the  price  <tf  pictures  of  his  own  composition. 
There  are  examples  of  than  even  in  the  churches  of  Naples ; 
as  the  two  pictures  in  the  style  of  Guide  at  8.  Teresa,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Nativity.*  There  is  also  at  the  court 
of  £bain  a  Hol;f  Family,  so  much  resembling  Baflhello,  that^ 
as  Mengs  says  in  a  letter  (tom.  iL  p.  67),  whoever  is  not 

the  Biit^  of  CmntantiBe,  pdnted  hj  Ohilio  Romano,  wiCfaoiift  raokoaiaf 
lus  designs  alter  the  woriu  of  Michelangelo,  Polidoro,  and  other  great 
maatefv.  See**  Vite  del  BeUori,"  edited  in  Rome  in  1728»  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  life  of  €riordano,  page  307. 

^  He  punted  for  the  noble  honae  of  Manfrin  at  Venioe,  the  **Fort«ie,'' 
taken  firom  Gnido'a  picture,  and  confronted  wUh  the  OtigiBal,  itisast 
easy  to  decide  which  to  prefer. 
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conyersuit  with  the  qoalitv  of  beauty  essMitial  to  the  wofks 
of  that  great  master,  would  be  deoeiyed  by  the  imitatkm  of 
Giordano. 

He  did  not  however  permanently  adopt  any  of  these  styles 
as  his  own.  At  first  he  eyidently  formed  himself  on  8pagno- 
letto ;  afterwards,  as  in  a  pietore  of  the  Passion,  at  8.  Tereeai, 
a  little  before  mentioned,  he  adhered  to  Panl  Veronese ;  and 
he  erer  retained  the  maxim  of  that  master,  by  a  stndyied  deco- 
ration to  ezeite  astonishment  and  to  fiEuoinate  the  eye.  From 
Cortona  he  seems  to  hare  taken  his  contrast  of  compondon, 
the  great  masses  of  lights  and  the  freqnent  repetition  of  the 
same  features,  wMch,  in  his  female  figures,  he  always  copied 
from  his  wife.  In  other  req)ect8,  he  aimed  at  distingni^ng 
himself  from  OTory  other  master  by  a  nord  mode  of  colouring* 
He  was  not  solimtons  to  conform  to  the  true  principles  of  art ; 
his  style  is  not  natural  either  in  tone  or  colonr,  and  still  less 
so  in  its  chiaroscuro,  in  which  Gtiordano  formed  for  himsdf  a 
manner  ideal  and  wholly  aibitnuy.  He  pleased,  notwitii- 
standing,  by  a  certain  deceptive  grace  and  attraction,  whidi 
few  attempt,  and  which  none  hare  found  it  easy  to  imitate. 
Nor  did  he  recommend  this  style  to  his  sdiolars,  but  on  the 
contrarr  reproved  them  when  he  saw  them  disposed  to  imitate 
him,  telling  them  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  young  stu- 
dents to  penetrate  so  far.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  deagn,  but  would  not  be  at  the  tronUe  of  ob- 
serving them  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dominici,  if  he  had  ad- 
hered to  them  too  rigidly  he  would  have  enfeebled  that  sprit 
which  is  his  greatest  merit ;  an  excuse  which,  p«4iap8,  will 
not  appear  sati^sctoxy  to  every  amateur.  Another  reason 
may  with  more  probabUity  of  truth  be  assigned,  which  was  his 
unbounded  cupidity,  and  his  habit  of  not  re^nong  commissions 
from  the  meanest  quarter,  which  led  him  to  abuse  his  facility 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  reputation.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
he  has  been  accused  of  often  having  painted  superficially,  without 
impasto,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  oil,  so  that  some  of  his 
pictures  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  canvas. 

Naples  abounds  with  the  works  of  Giordano  both  public 
and  private.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  that  great  city  which 
does  not  boast  some  work  by  him.  A  mueh  admired  piece  is 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Sellers  and  Buyers  from  the  Temple  at 
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die  PP.  Girolamini ;  the  architectural  parts  of  whicli  are 
painted  by  Moecatiello,  a  good  perspectiTe  painter.  Of  his 
tneooBf  those  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Certosa  are  esteemed  the 
best.  They  were  executed  by  him  when  lus  powers  were 
matured,  and  appear  to  unite  in  themselves  dl  the  best 
qualities  of  the  artist  Erery  one  must  be  forcibly  struck 
by  the  |»cture  of  the  Serpent  raised  in  the  Desert,  and  the 
throng  of  Israelites,  who,  assailed  in  a  horrible  manner,  turn 
to  it  for  relief.  The  other  pictures  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
Tonlt,  all  scriptural,  are  equally  powerful  in  effect.  The 
cupola  of  S.  Brigida  is  alao  extolled,  which  was  painted 
in  competition  with  Francesco  di  Haria,  and  in  so  rery 
short  a  time,  and  with  such  £Mcinating  tints,  that  it  was 
preferred  by  the  vulgar  to  the  work  of  that  accomplished 
master,  and  thus  served  to  diffuse  less  sdid  principles  among 
the  rising  artists.  As  a  miracle  of  deqmtch  we  are  also 
shewn  the  picture  of  8*  Suverio,  painted  for  the  church  of 
that  saint  in  a  day  and  a  hal^  full  of  figures,  and  as  beau- 
^hl  in  colour  as  any  of  his  pictures.  Luea  went  to  Flo- 
lenoe  to  paint  ^e  Capella  Corsini  and  the  Ricaidi  Galleiy, 
besides  many  works  in  the  churches  and  for  individuals, 
partienlarly  for  the  noble  house  of  Bosso,  who  possessed 
the  Boeeanali  of  Giordano,  afterwards  removed  to  the  palace 
of  the  Marchese  Gino  CmppoDu  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  grand  duke;  and  Cosmo  IIL,  in  whose  presence 
he  designed  and  painted  a  large  picture  in  less  time  than 
I  dare  mention,  com|dimented  him  by  smng  that  he  was 
a  fit  painter  for  a  sovereign  prince.  The  same  eulogium 
was  passed  on  him  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  whose  court 
he  resided  thirteen  years;  and,  to  judge  fnon  the  num- 
ber of  works  he  left  there,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
had  consumed  a  long  life  in  his  service.  He  continued  and 
finished  the  series  of  paintings  begun  by  Cambiasi  of  Genoa, 
in  the  church  of  the  Escunal,  and  ornamented  the  vault, 
the  cupola,  and  {he  walls  with  many  scriptural  subjects, 
ddefly  from  the  life  of  Solomon.  He  painted  some  other 
large  compositions  in  fresco  in  a  church  of  S.  Antonio,  in 
the  palace  of  Buonritiro,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors ; 
and  for  the  queen  mother  a  Nativity,  most  hi|^y  finished^ 
which  is  said  to  be  a  surprising  picture,  and  peraa^  superior 
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to  any  other  of  bis  pamting.  If  all  his  works  had  been 
«zeoid[ed  with  stmilar  eare,  the  obseryatioii,  that  his  ezao^ile 
had  corrapted  the  Spanish  school,  might  periiaps  hare  been 
spared.*  In  his  old  age  he  retomed  to  his  natiye  plaoes, 
loaded  with  honoors  and  riches,  and  died  lamented  and  re» 
gretted  as  tiie  greatest  genius  of  his  age. 

His  school  produced  but  few  designers  of  mmt ;  most  of 
them  were  contaminated  bj  the  maxbn  of  ih^  master,  thi^ 
it  is  the  proTinoe  of  a  painter  to  please  the  public,  and  th«t 
their  favour  is  more  essily  won  bj  colour  than  by  correct  de- 
sign ;  so  that,  without  much  attention  to  the  latter,  they  gave 
themselves  entirely  to  fiicillty  of  hand.  His  favorite  sc^io- 
lars  were  Aniello  Rossi  of  Naples,  and  Matteo  PaoeUi  della 
Basilicata,  whom  he  toek  with  hhn  to  %«in,  as  ssaistante^ 
and  who  returned  with  him  home  with  handsome  penflooBfl^ 
and  lived  after  in  leisure  and  independence.  Nicoplo  Rossi, 
of  Naples,  became  a  good  designer  and  oolourist  in  the  style 
of  his  master,  although  somewhat  too  red  in  his  tints.  la 
some  of  his  more  important  works,  as  in  the  soffitto  of  the 
royal  chapel,  Qiordiuio  assisted  him  with  his  designsi  He 
painted  much  for  private  individuals,  and  was  considned 
next  to  Beco  in  his  drawings  of  animals.  The  Qwdoy  of 
Nfqdes,  commends  him  and  Tommaso  Fasano  for  tbe»  skill 
in  painting  in  distemper  some  very  fine  works  for  Santi  Se- 
polcri  and  Quarantore.  Giuseppe  Simonelli,  originally  a  sa- 
vant of  Qiordano,  became  an  accurate  copyist  of  his  works^ 
and  an  excellent  imitator  of  his  colouring.  He  did  not  soc- 
oeed  in  design,  though  he  is  praised  for  a  S.  Nicoola  di 

*  It  mar  be  obeerved,  that  if  he  had  followers,  some  of  them  did  not 
Copy  him  implicitly.  Palomino,  although  much  attached  to  Giordano* 
fom^dng  letters  for  paintiiig,  when  his  style  was  so  mudi  in  TOgne,  did 
not  imitate  him  ser^ly,  but  in  eonjimction  with  the  style  of  odier  dis- 
tinguished painters  of  his  age ;  agood  artist,  and  appointed  by  Charles  II. 
^nter  to  himself.  This  h  the  same  P^omino  who  has  merited  the  ap- 
pdlation  of  the  *<  Vasari  of  Spain,"  and  whom  I  have  so  often  cited. 
They  who  are  aflqnainted  witii  that  noble  language  hi^y  oommend  his 
style,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  tiiat  copies  of  his  **  Teorioa  e  Pirat&ni 
deUa  Pittnra  "  (2  toIs.  fol.)  are  so  rare  out  of  Spain.  But  m  point  of 
accnnu^,  like  Yasari  himself,  he  often  errs.  I  fancy  that  he  frequently 
adopted  traditions,  without  sufficiently  weighing  them,  which  I  am  led  to 
suqpeet  from  the  cirDamstaaoe  that  in  the  sdioiars  asrigned  to  nasten^ 
]|e  is  giiil^^of  many  tnachrouMps. 
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TolflBtiBO  in  the  dmzcfa  of  Monteeanto,  wUleh  approaeheffto 
the  he0t  Ubd  moeieoneet  manner  of  GicNrdaBO.  Andrea  Mig- 
lionioo  had  moie  faeiiity  of  inyentien,  and  eqnal  taste  in 
ec^ovry  bmt  he  has  lees  grace  than  SimonellL  Andrea  also 
painted  in  nany  churches  in  Naplee,  and  I  find  him  highly 
•oBimended  f<Hr  hie  picture  of  the  Pentecoet,  in  the  S.S.  Nun- 
liata.  A  Franoeechitto,  a  Spaniard,  was  to  promising  an 
aitisti  that  Loca  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  would  proTO 
a  groater  man  than  his  master.  But  he  died  rery  young, 
leaying  in  Naples  a  CiTOurable  specimen  of  his  genius  in  the 
S.  P^M^uale^  which  he  painted  in  8.  Maria  del  Monte.  It 
contains  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  a  delightful  choir  of 


Jut  his  first  scholar,  in  point  of  excellence,  was  Paolo  de' 
Matteie,  moitioned  also  by  Pascoli  among  the  best  soholws  of 
Morandi,  and  an  artist  who  might  Tie  with  the  first  of  his 
age.  He  was  inrited  to  France,  and  during  the  three  years 
that  he  resided  there^  obtained  consideiaMe  cdebrity  in  the 
court,  and  in  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  wps  then  engaged 
by  Benedict  XIH.  to  come  to  Borne,  where  he  painted  at 
the  Minerra  and  at  the  Ara  Corii.  He  decorated  otiier  cities 
also  with  his  works,  particulacly  Ctenoa,  whidi  has  two  Tory 
Triable  pictures,  by  him,  at  &Girolamo;  the  one,  Uiat 
saint  appearing  and  speaking  to  S.  Sayerio  in  a  dream ;  the 
other,  the  Immaculate  Conception  with  an  angelic  choir,  as 
graoefiDd  as  ever  was  painted.  His  home  was,  notwithstand- 
ing in  Naples,  and  that  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  yiewr 
him.  He  there  deeoiated  with  his  £resoos  the  churches,  gal- 
leries, halls,  and  ceilings  in  great  number ;  ciien  riyalling  the 
celerity  witiiout  attaining  the  merit  of  his  master.  It  was 
his  boast  to  hare  painted  in  sixty-six  days  a  large  cupc^ 
^t  of  the  Gesi  Nuoto,  a  few  years  since  taken  down,  in 
ccmseqnence  <rf  its  dangerous  state;  a  boast  which,  when  So- 
limene  heard,  he  sarcastically  replied,  that  tlie  work  declared 
Uie  fact  itself^  without  his  mentioning  it.  Neverthelesi^ 
iheare  were  so  many  beauties  in  it  in  the  Bijie  of  Lanfranco^ 
that  its  rapid  execution  excited  admiration. 

When  he  worked  with  care,  as  in  the  church  of  the  Pii 
OpexM,  in  the  Hatalona  Gallery,  and  in  many  pictures  lor 
priyate  indi?idnali^  he  left  nothing  to  desire,  wlwUier  in  his 
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oompoaUon,  in  the  grace  of  his  contour,  in  the  beanty  ci  his 
countenances,  though  there  was  little  variety  in  the  latter,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  estimable  qualities  of  a  painter.  His 
colouring  was  at  first  Giordanetque ;  afterwards  he  painted 
with  more  force  of  chiaroscuro,  but  with  a  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  tint,  particularly  in  the  Madonnas  and  children,  where 
he  sometimes  displays  the  sweetness  of  Albano,  and  a  trace 
of  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  had  also  studied.  He  was 
not  very  happy  in  his  scholars,  who  were  not  numerous. 
Giuseppe  Mastroleo  is  the  most  distinguished,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  S.  Erasmus  at  S.  Maria  Xuova.  Gio.  Batista 
Lama  was  a  fellow-disciple,  and  afterwards  a  velatiye  of 
Matteis,  and  received  some  assistance  from  him  in  his  studies. 
Excited  by  the  example  of  Paolo,  he  attained  a  suavity  of 
colour  and  of  chiaroscuro,  much  praised  in  his  larger  works, 
as  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  S.  Niccola  Gaeta,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  pictures  of  small  figures  in  collections.  In  these, 
he  was  fond  of  representing  mythological  stories^  and  they  are 
not  unfrequent  in  Naples  and  its  territories.  -^ 

Francesco  Solimene,  called  L' Abate  Ciocio,  bom  at  Nocera 
de'  Pagani,  was  the  son  of  Angelo,  a  scholar  of  Massimo. 
Early  imbibing  a  love  of  pmnting,  he  forsook  the  study  of 
letters,  and  after  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  m>m 
his  father,  he  repaired  to  Naples.  He  there  entered  the 
school  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  but  soon  left  it,  as  he  thought 
that  master  too  exclusively  devoted  to  design.    He  then  h^ 

Snented  the  academy  of  Po,  where  he  industriously  began  at 
lie  same  time  to  draw  from  the  naked  figure  and  to  colour. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  the  best 
masters,  as  he  always  copied  and  stvdied  their  works.  At 
first,  he  imita^  Pietro  da  Cortona,  but  afterwards  formed  a 
manner  of  his  own,  still  retaining  that  master  as  his  model, 
and  copying  entire  figures  from  him,  which  he  adapted  to  bis 
new  style.  This  new  and  striking  style  of  Solimene  ap- 
proached nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  Preti.  The  design 
is  not  so  correct,  the  colouring  not  so  true,  but  the  &ces  have 
more  beauty :  in  these,  he  sometimes  imitated  Guide,  and 
sometimes  Maratta,  and  they  are  often  selected  firom  nature. 
Hence  by  some  he  was  called  il  Cav.  Calabrese  rin^eniilito. 
To  the  style  of  Preti,  he  added  that  of  Lanf ranco,  whom  ha 
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named  his  iliflaM;  and  from  whom  he  adopted  that  dUTing 
form  of  compodtion,  which  he  perhaps  carried  hevond  pro- 
prielj.  From  these  two  masters  he  took  his  chiaroscuro, 
which  he  painted  strong  in  his  middle  age,  hut  softened  as  he 
adraaeed  in  yeais,  and  then  attached  himself  more  to  fiacilitj 
and  elegance  of  style.  He  carefully  desifi^ned  every  part  of 
his  pictiiie,  and  corrected  it  from  nature  before  he  coloured 
it ;  so  that  in  preparing  his  works,  he  may  he  included  among 
the  most  correct,  at  least  in  his  better  days,  for  he  latterly 
declined  into  Uie  general  facility,  and  opened  the  way  to 
mannerism.  He  possessed  ui  elegant  and  fruitful  talent  of 
inrention,  for  which  he  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  day. 
He  was  idso  diaracterized  by  a  sort  of  nniversality  in  eyeiy 
style  he  attempted,  extemling  himself  to  every  branch  of  the 
art ;  history,  portrut,  landscape,  animals,  fruit,  architecture, 
atennla;  and  whatever  he  attempted  he  seemed  formed  for 
that  alone.  As  he  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  great  celerity  of  pencil,  his  works,  like  those  of 
Giordano,  were  ^read  over  all  Europe.  Of  that  artist,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  competitor  and  the  friend,  less 
powerfnl  in  genius,  but  more  correct  in  his  principles.  When 
CKoxdano  diM,  and  Solimene  became  the  first  painter  in  Italy, 
notwiihstandiiig  what  his  rivals  said  of  his  colours  not  being 
true  to  natnre,  he  began  to  ask  extravagant  prices  for  his  pic- 
tnies.  and  still  abounded  in  commissions. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  works  is  the  sacristy  of  the 
PP.  Teatini,  of  S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  painted  in  various  com- 
partments. His  pictozes  also  in  the  arches  of  the  chapels  in 
ihe  choroh  of  the  Holy  Apostles  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
That  work  had  been  executed  by  Giacomo  del  Po,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  style  of  the  tribune,  and  the  other  works 
which  Lanfranco  mui  painted  there  :  but  Po  did  not  satisfy 
the  pnblic  expectation.  The  whole  work  was  ^erefore 
effieed,  and  Solimene  vras  employed  to  punt  it  over  again, 
and  proved  that  he  was  more  worthy  of  the  commission.  Tho 
ehapel  of  S.  Filippo  in  the  church  of  the  Oratory,  is  a  proof 
of  bis  extreme  care  and  attention ;  every  figure  in  it  being 
almost  as  finely  finished  as  a  miniature.  Among  private 
hoosee  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Sanfelice,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  his  ndble  scholar  Ferdinandi   for  whom  he^ 
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painted  a  gftUezj,  wMoh  afterwards  beeame  an  academy  for 
jovhg  artists.  Of  bis  large  pictures  we  may  meniioB  thai  of 
the  great  altar  in  the  cbnreh  <^  the  monks  of  8.  Gandioeo^ 
without  re£wring  to  others  in  the  churches  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  kin^om ;  particularly  at  Monte  CasnnOy  fov  the 
church  of  which  he  painted  four  stupendous  pictures  in  the 
choir.  They  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Deseriaone  Istoriea  del 
Honistero  di  Monte  Oassino,"  edited  in  Na]to  in  1751.  He 
is-not  often  met  with  in  private  collections  in  Italy,  beyond 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  Rome  the  princes  ^bani  and 
Colonna  hare  some  large  compositions  by  him,  and  tha 
Bonacoond  funily  a  greater  number  in  the  gallery  of  Mace- 
rate ;  and  among  them  the  Death  of  Dido,  a  large  pietere  of 
fine  effect  His  largest  work  in  the  Ecclesiastical  state,  is  a 
Supper  of  our  Lor^  in  the  refectory  of  the  CouTentoals  of 
Assisi,  an  elegant  compositiott,  painted  with  exquisite  care, 
where  the  artist  has  given  his  own  portrait  among  ths  train  of 
attendants. 

Solimene  instilled  his  own  j^inciples  iute  the  minds  of  his 
disciples,  who  formed  a  numerous  school,  which  extended 
even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  tbe  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Among  those  i^  remained  in 
Naples,  was  Ferdinando  SanfeHce,  lately  noticed  by  ua^  a 
nobleman  o(  Naples,  who  put  himself  under  the  instructions 
of  Francesco,  and  became  as  it  were  the  aibiter  of  his  wiahes. 
As  the  master  could  not  execute  all  the  commistions  which 
crowded  on  him  from  ever^  quarter,  the  surest  mode  to 
engage  him  was  to  solicit  lum  through  Sanfelice,  to  whom 
alone  he  could  not  deny  any  request.  Bv  the  asnstance  of 
Sdimene,  Sanfelice  attamed  a  name  among  historical  painters, 
and  painted  altar-pieoes  for  several  chnrohes.  He  took  great 
delist  in  fruit,  landscapes,  and  views,  in  which  he  particu- 
larly excelled,  and  had  ateo  the  r^fmtation  of  an  ^ninent 
architect.  But  perhaps  none  of  the  disci{^  of  S<dimene 
approached  nearer  to  the  fiime  of  their  master  than  Francesco 
dib  Mura^  called  Franceschiello.  He  was  a  NeapdiitaB  by 
Hrth,  and  contributed  much  to  the  decoration  of  his  native 
dty,  both  in  public  and  private.  Perhaps  no  work  on  the 
whole  procured  him  a  greater  di^ree  of  celebrity  than  ibe 
frescos  painted  in  various  chambers  of  the  royal  palace  of 
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Tttrin,  irliere  be  competed  with  Beamnoiii,  wbo  waB  then  in 
the  beiglit  of  Mb  Tepntation.  He  there  ornaiiieiited  the 
eeilii^  of  some  of  the  looms  whidi  eootain  the  flemish 
pctmes.  The  enbjects  which  he  diioea,  and  treated  with 
mnch  grace,  were  the  Oljmpio  Games,  and  the  Deeds  of 
Adiilles.  In  other  parts  of  the  pidac6  he  also  executed 
Tsrions  works.  Another  artist,  who  was  held  in  consideration, 
was  Andrea  dell*  Asia,  who  after  being  instmcted  by  Soli- 
mene,  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  Bcnie,  and  engramd  on 
bis  natiye  styto  some  imitation  of  BaffiMllo  and  the  antique. 
We  may  enumerate  among  his  principal  works,  the  two  large 
pictues  of  the  Katirit^,  and  ue  Epiphany  of  Christ,  which 
be  painted  in  Naples  tor  the  church  of  8.  Agoetino  de'  PP. 
Scats.  Nkoc^o  Maria  Roan  was  also  reputably  employed  in 
the  dturdies  of  Naples,  and  in  the  court  itsell  fidpione 
Caf^Ua  excelled  all  the  aebdars  of  Bolimene  in  ec^ying  his 
petnres,  whieb  were  sometunee  tondied  by  the  master  and 
passed  for  originals.  Giuseppe  Bonito  had  a  good  inrention, 
and  was  a  distinguiriied  portrait  painter,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  imitators  of  SoUmene.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
bis  deatii  pimiter  to  the  court  of  Naples.  Conca  and  he 
exeelled  ihekt  fdlow-disciples  in  the  selection  of  their  forms. 
Otlttr  sdiolan  in  Ni4>les  and  l^cily,*  less  known  to  me^  will 


^  Tbe  ^'Memorie  de'  Mettfaieri  PIttori"  meatioiie  a Qio.  PoroeDo, 
wbo,  sfter  stodjing  mder  SoUmene,  retimed,  it  it  mid,  to  his  nattre 
CQVDtry,  i^ere  be  ftniad  the  ert  at  an  eKtremdly  low  thb ;  and  he  at- 
tempted  to  leviTe  it  by  opening  aa  aoadeeiy  in  hu  hooae,  and  difvalBg 


taste  of  hJemaater,  which  he  ftJly  poaaeeaed.    A  atOl  bettar  atyle  of 
**         "^    Antonio  an' '^ 


;  wee  brought  from  Borne  by  Antonio  and  Paolo,  two  brothers, 
reah  from  the  ediool  of  MarattB,alao  opened  an  academy  in 
Meaidnn,  which  was  greatly  fre^fventod.  They  worked  in  oo^jonction  in 
many  drarchea,  and  ezcelMd  in  fresco,  but  in  oQ  Antonio  was  mnoh 
wmpmiT  to  his  brother.  Tken  was  also  a  third  brodier,  Gaetano,  wbo 
woCTirerf  the  omanental  parte.  Their  works  on  the  walls  and  on  canTas 
ere  to  be  aeen  in  8.  Ceterina  di  Vahrerde,  in  8.  Gregorio  deUe  Monadie, 
and  deewhere.  There  flonriahed  at  the  aame  time  with  tiie  Filocami, 
litterio  Peladiao,  and  Placido  Campolo,  a  achokr  of  Conca  in  Rome, 
where  be  derired  more  benefit  from  the  antiqne  marbles  than  from  the 
hmtractions  of  his  master.  Both  these  tftists  executed  works  on  a  yery 
krge  Boale ;  and  of  the  first  Hbej  particularly  commend  the  Tsalt  of  the 
cfanrch  of  Monte  Yergine,  and,  of  the  aecond,  ^  vaolt  of  the  gidloy  ni 
the  Senate.  Both  are  esteemed  for  their  correct  design ;  bnt  the  taste  of 
the  second  is  more  scdid  and  more  free  from  manoerisBK.    The  ahora^ 
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be  found  in  the  History  of  Painting  in  Naples,  which  has  been 
leeenily  published  by  the  aooomplished  Sig.  Pietro  Signorelli, 
a  work  which  I  have  not  in  my  possession,  but  which  is  cited 
by  me,  as  is  the  case  with  several  more,  on  the  authority  of 
others. 

Some  artists,  who  resided  out  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall 
notice  in  other  schools,  and  in  the  Roman  School  we  have 
already  spoken  sufficiently  of  Conoa  and  QiaquLnto  ;  to  whom 
we  may  add  Onofrio  Avellino,  who  resided  some  years  in 
Rome,  executing  commissions  for  private  persons,  and  painting 
in  the  churches.  The  vault  of  S.  Francesco  di  Pada  is  the 
largest  work  he  left.  The  worito  of  Maja  and  Campora  are  to 
be  found  in  Genoa,  those  of  Saasi  in  Milan,  and  of  others  of 
the  school  of  Solimene  in  various  cities.  These  artasts,  it  is  t» 
be  regretted,  sometimes  passed  the  boundaries  prescribed  by 
their  master.  His  colouring,  though  it  might  be  more  true  to 
nature,  is  yet  such  as  never  offends,  but  possesses  on  the  con- 
named  fire  artiflti  til  died  in  tlie  fiital  year  of  1743.  Luciano  Foti  avr- 
Tived  tilem,  an  ezoeUent  copyist  of  erery  maiter,  bnt  particiikily  of 
Polidoro,  wboee  ityle  he  adopted  in  hit  own  composition.  But  his  duu- 
racteristic  merit  consisted  in  his  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  the  art, 
whidi  enabled  him  to  detect  erery  style,  every  peculiar  Tarnish,  and  tiie 
fariovs  methods  of  colouring,  so  that  he  not  only  ascertained  maoy 
doubtftil  masters,  but  restored  pictures,  damaged  by  time,  in  so  happy  a 
manner  as  to  deceiTe  the  most  experienced.  A  man  of  sudi  talents  out- 
w^ihs  a  host  of  common  artists. 

To  these  we  may  add  other  artists  of  tiie  island  itself,  bom  in  different 
places.  Maresntonio  Bellaria,  a  Sicilian,  who  painted  in  Rome,  atS. 
Andrea  delle  F^ratte,  is  conjectured,  though  not  asoertamed,  tobeasohcdar 
of  Cortona.  Calandmcd,  of  Palermo,  is  named  among  the  scbdart  oC 
Maratta.  Gaetano  Sottuio  painted  the  Tault  of  the  oratory  at  the  Madmrnn 
di  C.  P.,  a  respectable  artist.  Oiovacchino  Martorana,  of  Palermo,  was 
a  machinist,  and  in  his  natiTe  dty  tiiey  boast-of  the  Chapd  de'  Crodferi-, 
and  S.  Rosalia,  four  large  pictures  fkom  the  life  of  S.  Benedict.  Olirio 
Sozzi,  of  Catania,  paintM  mudi  in  Palermo ;  particularly  at  S.  Oiaoooiov 
where  all  the  altars  have  pictures  by  him,  and  &e  tribune  three  larse  sub*, 
jects  from  the  infancy  of  Christ.  Another  Sozzi,  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
oesco,  I  find  praised  for  a  picture  of  Owe  Saints,  bishops  of  Agrigentnm, 
in  the  Duomo  of  that  dty.  Of  Onofrio  lipari,  of  Palermo,  tiiere  are 
two  pictures  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Olim  in  the  Chucdi  de*  PaoIottL 
Of  FiUppo  Randazzo,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  Palermo  some  vast  works 
in  fresco,  as  well  as  of  Tommaso  Sciaoca,  who  was  an  assistant  of  CuTa- 
Inod  in  Rome,  and  who  left  some  laiige  oompositions  at  iht  Duomo  and 
at  the  Olivetani  of  RoTigo. 
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tmy  A  diBgtee  of  amenilj  whieh  pleases  ns.  But  hisscholui 
and  imiteion  did  not  eonfiDe  tkemseives  within  their  master's 
limits,  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  from  no  school  has  the  art 
anfiered  more  than  from  them.  Florence,  Verona,  Parmai 
Bolo^^na^  Milan,  Tnrin,  in  short,  all  Italj,  was  infected  with 
thdr  style  ;  and  bj  degrees  their  pictures  presrated  so  man- 
nered a  eokraring,  that  thej  seemed  to  abandon  the  represent 
tation  of  tmth  and  nature  altogether.  The  habit  too  of  learinff 
their  pietnree  unfinished,  after  the  manner  of  Giordano  and 
Sdimene,  was  bj  many  carried  so  £Eur,  that  instead  of  good 
puntings,  many  credulous  buyers  haye  purchased  execrable 
sketches.  The  imitation  of  tnese  two  eminent  men  carried 
too  £uv  has  produced  in  our  own  dajs  pernicious  principles,  as 
at  an  earlier  period  did  the  imitation  of  Michelangelo,  Tinto- 
retto, and  eren  of  Bafibello  himself^  when  carried  to  an  ex-* 
treme.  The  principal  and  true  reason  of  this  deterioration  is 
to  be  ascribed  generall  j  to  the  masters  of  almost  all  our  schools, 
wiio^  abandoning  the  guidance  of  the  ancient  masters,  endea- 
yonred  in  their  ignorance  to  find  some  new  leader,  without 
considering  who  he  might  be,  or  whither  he  might  leMd  them. 
Thus,  at  eyery  proclamation  of  new  principles,  thej  and  their 
scholars  were  ready  to  follow  in  their  train. 

In  the  time  of  Giordano  and  Solimene,  Nicoola  Mas- 
aarowas  considered  a  good  landscape  painter.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Salyator  Rosa,  but  rather  imitated  him  in  design 
than  in  colour.  In  the  latter  he  was  insipid,  nor  eyen 
added  the  accompaniment  of  figures  to  lands^pes,  but  was 
assisted  in  that  respect  by  Antonio  di  Simone,  not  a  finished 
aiiiat,  but  of  some  merit  in  battle-pieces.*  Massaro  ia- 
stmeted  Gaetano  Martoriello,  who  was  a  landscape  painter 
ef  a  j&ee  style,  but  often  sketchy,  and  his  colouring  not 
tme  to  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  a  better 
style  was  displayed  by  Bernardo  Dominici,  the  historic- 
gciqpher,  and  the  scholar  of  Beych  in  landscape,  a  careful 

*  Gio.  Tuocui  of  Meflsina,  the  son  of  an  Antonio,  a  feeble  scholar  of 
Barimlimga,  although  he  painted  moch  m  other  branches  of  the  art,  owes 
tbe  odebrity  of  his  name  to  his  battle-pieces,  which,  by  the  despatch  of 
kis  peocfl,  were  moltiplied  beyond  number.  They  were  frequently  sent 
into  Germany,  iriiere  uiey  were  engrared.  He  had  a  fruitful  and  spirited 
genius,  but  he  was  not  a  correct  designer. 
yoL.  n.  F 
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painter  of  FWmish  snlbjeets  and  bmmb^eciaU, 
Tben  w«fe  two  NeapoHtaBS,  Fenahwii  and  fiawmaitino,  wko 
seitUin  Rowagna^  and  were  good  heaiMmpe  painter&  la 
pMspectiye  yiews  lioeeatieUo  w9B  diflttagvlahed,  as  m  ob- 
ser^d  when  we  spoke  of  Oiordano.  In  ^  life  of  SeUmene^ 
Areangelo  GhigHel«eUi  is  leotieoed  as  skHled  in  the  aanie 
«rt  Domenieo  Brandi  of  Naplos,  and  Qiaaeppe  Taasoni  of 
Bmye^  were  iiTala  in  animal  painting.  In  tiik  braacli,  and 
abe  in  flowon  acad  fraita,  one  Paolmocio  Oattaaai%  who  flon- 
rabed  in  thd  time  of  Oriandi,  was  ctAithnA&L  lionaido 
Coceetante^  and  Qabnele  Biociardelli,  tbe  seholar  of  Oria- 
aoste,  wwre  distingnidied  in  sea^Tiocws  and  landscapes^  and 
were  empbyyed  at  tkeooart  of  King  Chailas  of  Boiui>on.* 
Bijr  tke  aeoesaion  of  this  piinoe,  a  mnnifioent  pataron  of  tha 
fine  arta»  wkererer  he  reigned,  tiie  Keap<ditaa  so1km>1  wan 
legBnentod  and  inyigorated;  employment  and  rewards 
awaited  the  artists ;  the  i^eeimens  of  other  sdiecds  were  mnl- 
tqsfied,  and  Mengs,  who  was  invited  to  paint  the  rojal 
iunily,  and  a  large  cabinet  piotnre,  laid  the  fonndationa  of 
a  m«re  aolid  stjfte,  at  the  same  time  imptoring  his  own  for- 
tons^  and  giving  a  eonsiderable  impulse  to  art  Bnt  the 
greatest  benefit  this  monarch  has  confened  on  the  arts  is  to 
be  fonnd  at  Ercofano^  where,  under  his  orders,  so  maoj  qMoi- 
mens  of  sco^tnre  and  anment  paintrngs,  bniied  for  a  leng 
lapseof  ages,  haire  been  brought  to  Ught^  and  hj  Ids  direetiom 
aeooratefy  drawn  and  engxaved,  and  illustrated  with  learned 
notes,  and  communicated  to  all  countries.  Lastly,  in  «rder 
tiiat  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  his  own  age 
might  be  continued  to  the  fotnre  masters  of  his  cenntij,  be 
tnnied  his  attention  to  ^e  education  of  youtbfid  artista.  Oi 
this  £Mt  I  was  ignonnt  at  the  time  of  mj  first  edition,  but 
now  write  on  i£d  inlermation  afforded  me  at  ibe  leqaest  of 
the  Maiehese  D .  Franeescip  Taocone,  treasnvsr  of  tbe  kingdom, 

•  Among  the  painten  of  Messiin  is  mentioned  Niocolo  Cartiitani,  who 
died  in  Borne  with  the  name  of  iixgood  landscape  painter,  and  filippo 
Giaimetti,  a  scholar  of  Casembrot,  w)io  in  the  Tastness  of  his  landscapes 
aid  his  Tiews  surpassed  his  mseter ;  W  be  will  not  bear  a  oomparison  in 
the  ooreeetness  olF  his  figures  and  in  finishing ;  though  he  was,  from  his 
ftnOity  and  nqi^iditj  of  pencU,  denomthftted  die  Giordano  of  landscape 
painters.  He  was  esteemed  and  protected^by  the  Tloeroy  Co.  di  8.  Ste* 
ftno,  and  painted  in  Palermo  and  Naples.   -. 

■>'. 
'^ 
■^0  . 
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by  the  rerj  learned  Sig.  Daniele,  It^io  Antiquario,  both  of 
whom,  with  true  patriotic  feelings,  haye  devoted  themselyes 
to  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  and 
«re  equally  polite  in  oomnunicating  to  others  that  information 
for  which  they  are  themselves  so  distinguished.  There  for- 
merly existed  at  Naj^es  the  academy  of  S.  Luke,  founded  at 
the  Gesd  Nuovo,  in  the  time  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  who  was 
one  of  the  masters^  and  taught  in  it  anatomy  and  design. 
This  institution  continued  for  some  years.  King  Charles  in 
some  measure  revived  this  establishment  by  a  school  for 
painting,  which  he  opened  in  the  Laboratory  of  mosaics  and 
lapesii^.  Six  masters  of  the  school  of  Solimene  were  placed 
tbem  as  directors,  and  some  good  models  being  |»rovided  in 
Ae  j^bee,  young  artists  were  permitted  to  attend  and  stndy 
Aeie.  Bonito  was  engaged  as  the  acting  professor^  and  after 
some  iSme  Mors  wafi  associated  with  him,  but  died  before  tiie 
prtfesser.  Feidinand  IT.  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  august 
MbsTy  ftas,  by  repeated  instances  of  protection,  to  these 
beuonrtBlB  pursuits,  conferred  fresh  honours  on  the  Boarbon 
aame,  and  lendered  it  dearer  than  ever  to  the  fine  arts.  He 
teaiisfenvif  Htm  academy  to  the  new  royal  museum^  and  sap- 
pfied^  it  trrth  all  requisites  for  the  instruction  of  young  aitiststr 
Olrlto  dbsdi  of  Bbnito  he  bestowed  the  direction  of  it  <m  die 
first  masters^  aoJ  having  established  pensions  for  Ae  mainte* 
movoe  in  Ifome  of  a  certain  number  of  YOung  meoy  stadeats  ia 
tlke^liTee  sister  arts,  he  assigned  four  of  these  to  tliose  students 
wiie  were  mtended  for  painters ;  thus  confirming  by  his  suf- 
frage to  the  dty  of  Borne  that  proud  appellatton  which  the 
wvritf  at  terge  had  Ibng  conceded!  to  ner,  the  Athens  <^ 
Jrodtenrjut. 


fS 
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This  school  would  have  reqoii^  no  feirther  illustration 
from  any  other  pen,  had  Signor  Antonio  Zanet^  in  his  highly 
esteemed  work  upon  Venetian  Painting,  included  a  mor& 
ample  consideration  of  the  artists  of  the  state,  instead  c£ 
confining  his  attention  wholly  to  those  whose  produotiona^ 
ornamenting  the  churches  and  other  public  ^aoes,  had  all 
been  completed  in  the  city  of  Venice  alone.  He  has,  never- 
theless, rendered  distinguished  service  to  any  one  ambitious 
of  succeeding  him,  and  of  extending  the  same  subject  beyond 
these  narrower  limits,  since  he  has  obsenred  the  most  ludd 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  epochs,  in  the  description  of 
styles,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  yarious  painters,  and  thus 
ascertaining  the  particular  rank  as  well  as  the  age  belonging 
to  each.  Those  artists  then,  whom  he  has  omitted  to  com- 
memorate, may  be  easily  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the 
diyimons  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  whole  history  enlarged 
upon  the  plan  which  he  first  laid  down. 

In  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  these  additional  names^ 
the  memorials  collected  by  Vasari ;  afterwards,  on  a  more 
extenmre  scale,  by  the  Cavaliere  Ridolfi,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Venetian  Painters ;  and  by  Boschini,  in  the  '*•  Miniere  deUa 
Pittura,"  in  the  **  Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoresco,"  and  in 
other  works :  materials  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Venetian 
state— will  be  of  signal  advantage  to  us.  No  one,  it  is 
hoped,  will  feel  displeased  at  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Vasari,  against  whom  the  historians  of  the  Venetian  school 
were  louder  in  their  complaints  than  even  those  of  the 
Roman,  the  Sienese,  and  the  Neapolitan  schools ;  all  whose 
causes  of  difference  I  hayo  elsewhere  recounted,  adding  to 
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-ihem^  whenever  I  found  them  admissible,  my  own  refuta- 
tidis.*  These  it  would  be  needless  now  to  repeat,  in  reply 
to  the  Venetian  writers.  I  shall  merely  observe  that  Yasari 
liestowed  yeiy  ample  commendations  upon  the  Venetian 
profofisora,  in  diflerent  parts  of  his  history,  and  more  por- 
titfolarly  in  the  lives  of  Carpaccio,  of  Liberale,  and  of 
Pordosone.  Let  me  add  that  if  he  was  occasionally  betrayed 
into  errors,  either  from  want  of  more  correct  information, 
or  firom  a  degree  of  jealousy  or  spirit  of  patriotic  rivalry, 
which  iNTobably  may  hare  secretly  inflaenced  him  in  his 
^inions^  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  m  the  present  enlightened 
per]od,t  to  substitute  the  real  names,  more  exact  accounts, 
and  more  impartial  examinations  of  the  earlier  professors  of 
the  0choo]4 

In  respect  to  the  more  modem,  up  to  whose  period  he  did 
ii6t  reach,  I  possess  historical  matter,  which,  if  not  very 
copious^  is  certainly  less  scan^  than  such  as  relates  to  many 
«f  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  Besides  Ridolfi,  Boechini, 
and  Zaaetti,  it  includes  the  historians  <^  the  particular  cities, 
the  same  &om  whom  Orlandi  selected  his  various  notices  of 
artista ;  and  among  whom  none  is  to  be  preferred  to  Signer 
Zamboni  for  the  fulness  and  authenticity  of  his  materials, 
in  his  work  entitled  ^*  Fabbriche  di  Brescia."  I  am,  more- 
over, in  possesnon  of  several  authors  who  have  distinctly 
treated  of  the  lives,  or  jpublished  other  accounts  of  those  who 
flourished  in  their  own  cities ; — such  as  the  Commendatore 

^  Wbich  of  the  sdiools,  if  we  except  ^t  of  Florence,  hu  not  came  to 
cooipkia  at  times  of  his  too  evident  partiality  ?  Has  he  perhaps  enlo^d 
the  Lomherd  school,  and  the  early  painters,  its  contemporaries  ? — ItaL  ed. 

-f-  It  is  obserred  by  Signor  BotuH,  that  Giorgio,  hi  his  life  of  Franco, 
wu  too  sparing  of  his  praises  of  Tlntoret  and  Panl  Veronese ;  end  the 
saine  might  he  said  also  of  Gambera,  and  many  others,  who  flourished  at 
tbe  same  period,  or  were  already  deceased  when  he  wrote.  To  his  opin- 
ions hare  succeeded  those  of  the  Caracd,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
professors  of  the  art,  which  may  be  safely  relied  npon. 

X  There  Tery  opportunely  appeared,  in  the  year  1800,  at  Bassano,  a 
"  Kotizia  d'C^pere  di  Disegno  *^— «•  Upon  works  of  Desip,"  the  anony- 
mooa  production,  apparently,  of  some  inhabitant  of  Padua,  about  1550. 
It  was  pubfished  and  illnstrated  by  the  learned  Abbate  Morelli,  and 
cootaiiis  sereral  anecdotes,  relating  more  particularly  to  the  Venetian 
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del  PozBO^  in  JIus  wdee  of  tiie  Ywoneee,^  Gooni  Taot  ^ 
tkose  of  BetgBunOy  luid  S^or  Yerei  of  tlio  Baflsanese  artfiato.  > 
And  no  eli^t  Mautanoe  auj  also  be  drawn  fimn  t^  dil^ 
ferent  '^  GiiMe%"  or  deaoriptioiis  of  pahEtingB,  eechibttod  a 
many  cities  of  tbe  8ta4:e,  altfaougli  they  an  £w  fnm  hfSag 
all  of  equal  merit  There  ia  the  ^'  Onida  Trefigiana^"  tf 
BigaooQii,  that  of  YieeiUEa,  printed  hy  Yendramiai  Mo0e% 
that  of  Breeoia  by  Caiboni,  and  that  of  Yerona^  exfitemij 
drawn  from  the  ^^  Verona  Illustrata"  of  the  Marqais  Mafi^ 
with  the  still  more  valuable  one  of  Yenioe,  dated  1733,  inm 
the  able  pen  of  Antonio  M.  ZanettL  To  tiiese  we  miaj 
likewise  add  that  first  pmblished  hy  Bossetti,  now  revised  aod 
imi»*oved  hy  Brandolese,  abonnduir  witii  kistorioal  memiMn 
of  the  painters  of  Padna;  and  the  Guide  of  ItoviffO  by 
Bartoli,  oommnnioating  muoh  new  and  interaating  i&fonBi^ 
tioQy  which  serves  to  p<Hnt  out  more  aoourately  cartain  eras 
among  the  professors  of  the  art,  while  the  same  may,  in  part» 
be  obaerved  of  that  of  Bergamo,  by  the  Dottore  Pasta.  Nor 
are  these  all ;  for  I  am  not  a  little  indebted  to  aeveial  &otiaea 
published  in  the  ^'Elogj"  of  Sigaor  Longhi,  and  is  aone 
of  the  catalogues  of  private  eoUections ;  brides  other  anee- 
dotes,  in  part  ooUe<^<ed  by  myself,  in  partt  commmtioailed 
by  my  friendi^  and  in  particular  by  tliue  vary  aeoonqdidied 
Sig.  Gio»  Maria  Sasso,  j:  who  baa  alroady  paremiaed  to  gratify 

*  The  oeLebnted  painter  CignaroU,  beddei  drawing  up  a  oomplcts 
Catalogue  raiBonn^,  of  the  paintera  of  Yerona,  already  published  in  tiie 
Chronicle  of  Zagata,  toL  iii.,  left  behind  him  MS.  notes  upon  the  enliie 
work  of  Poszo,  in  tbe  margin. 

t  I  have  been  enabled  in  this  edition*  by  weani  of  Count  Cav.  de 
Laxzara,  to  avail  myself  of  a  MS.  from  the  pen  of  Natal  Melchiori,  enti- 
tled, '*  liTes  of  the  Venetian  Paintera/'  drawn  up  In  1728.  The  author 
is  deserving  of  credit,  no  less  on  account  of  having  been  himself  a  painter, 
than  firom  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cmef  part  df  those  whose 
lives  he  commemorated. 

X  niis  ezcdlent  man  Is  now  no  more,  and  his  work  has  not  Idtherto 
appeared.  That,  however,  by  the  Sig.  Co.  Canonioo  de  Banaldis,  on  the 
painters  of  Friuli,  we  have  received.  It  embraces  a  much  more  coneot 
and  enlargi^  view  of  that  noble  school  than  we  before  possessed  in  tiia 
scantier  notices  from  the  pen  of  Altan.  StOl  he  is  not  always  exact,  aad 
be  would  undoubtedly  have  written  better,  had  he  seen  more.  At  length, 
however,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  work  of  Padre  M.  Federici,  in  tmo^ 
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vs  with  loB  **  Yenena  Pittrioey"  aooompanied  with  designs 
of  the  niOBt  esteemed  paintings  of  this  school,  accuratolj 
eiigiayed. 

Toliimes;  rdatii^  to  tbe  aitiatB  of  the  "  Marea  Treriffiana,"  aocompanied 
hy  docomoiti ;  a  work  better  calculated  than  the  rormer  to  Mtiny  te 
cxpoGtatioiifl  of  a  reader  of  taale.  But,  aa  ia  generallf  the  caae,  when  an 
author  hazards  new  opinkma,  we  are  aometimet  oompdled  to  giifpcnd  ov 
;  to  hia  oondmioiia. 
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If  in  the  outset  of  each  school  of  painting  I  were  to  pursue 
the  example  held  up  in  the  ^  Etruria  Pittrice,"  of  introducing 
the  account  of  its  pictures  by  that  of  some  work  in  mosaic, 
I  ought  here  to  mention  those  of  Grade,  wrought  in  the 
sixth  century,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Patriarch 
Elia,  those  of  Torcello,  and  a  few  other  specimens  that 
appeared  at  Yenice,  in  the  islands,  and  in  Terra  Ferma,  pro- 
duced at  periods  subsequent  to  the  increase  of  the  edincee, 
together  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Venetian  state.  Bat 
admitting  that  these  mosaics,  like  many  at  Rome,  maj 
really  be  the  production  of  the  Greeks;  the  title  of  mj 
work,  confined  as  it  is  to  painting,  and  to  the  period  of  its 
reyiral  in  Italy,  leads  me  to  be  little  solicitous  respecting 
those  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  renmuits  of 
which  are  to  be  fonnd  scattered  here  and  there,  without  any 
series  of  a  school  I  shall  still,  however,  occasionally  allude 
to  them,  aooording  as  I  find  needful,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  and  comparison,  as  I  proceed.  But 
such  information  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  other  works; 
mine  professes  only  to  give  the  Ustory  of  painting  {mm. 
theperiod  of  its  revival. 

llie  most  ancient  pictorial  remains  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories I  believe  to  be  at  Verona,  in  a  subterraneous  part 
of  the  nunnery  of  Santi  Nazario  and  Oelso,  which,  however 
inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  virtuosi,  have,  nevertheless^ 
been  engraved  on  a  variety  of  plates  by  order  of  the  in- 
defiktigable  Signer  Dionisi.  In  this,  which  was  formerly  the 
Ohi^pel  of  the  Faithful,  are  represented  several  mysteries 
of  our  redemption ;  some  apostles,  some  holy  martyrs,  and 
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in  partteolar  tiie  tnuMit  of  one  of  the  ^hteonB  fipom  this  life, 
on  whom  tlie  archangel,  St.  Michael,  is  seen  bestowing  his 
assistance.  Heie  the  sTmhols^  the  workmanship,  the  at- 
litades,  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  and  the  characters  united, 
pomit  ns  not  to  doubt  that  tilie  painting  must  be  much  an- 
terior to  the  reriyal  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  But  most 
writers  seem  to  trace  the  rudiments  of  Venetian  painting 
from  the  llth  century,  about  the  year  1070,  at  the  period 
when  the  Doge  Selvo  inyited  the  mosaic  workers  from 
Greece  to  adorn  the  magnificent  temple  consecrated  to  St. 
Mark  the  Eyantfelist.  Such  artificers,  howerer  rude,  must 
have  been  acqnamted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  art  of  punt- 
ing; mme  being  enabled  to  work  in  mosaic  who  had  not 
pteyionsly  designed  and  coloured,  upon  pasteboard  or  cartoon, 
the  oomposition  they  intended  to  execute. 

And  these,  obserre  tiie  same  writers,  were  the  first  essays 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  Venice.  However  this  may  be,  it 
speedily  took  root,  and  began  to  fiourish  after  the  year  1204, 
when  Constantinople  being  taken,  Venice  was  m  a  short 
time  fiUed,  not  indeed  with  Grecian  artists,  but  with  their 
pietnree,  statues,  and  bassi-rilievi.*  Had  I  not  here  restricted 
way  observations  to  ezistmff  specimens  of  the  art,  bestowing 
only  a  rapid  glance  upon  me  testy  along  with  their  authors, 
I  might  prove,  that  m>m  the  above  period,  the  city  was  no 
kmger  ^stitnte  of  artists;  and  was  enabled,  in  the  ISth 
eentniy,  to  form  a  company  of  them  with  their  i^f^propriate 
laws  mA  institutions. 

But  of  these  elder  masters  of  the  art,  there  remains  either 
«i1y  the  name,  as  of  a  Giovanni  da  Venezia  and  a  Martinello 
da  Bassano,  or  some  solitary  relic  of  their  labours  without  a 
name,  as  in  the  sarcophagus,  in  wood,  of  the  Beata  Giuliana, 
painted  about  the  year  1262,  the  same  in  which  she  died. 
Hus  monument  remains  in  her  own  monastery  of  ,San 
Btagio  alia  Giudecca,  long  held  in  veneration,  even  after 
Uie  body  of  the  blessed  sunt  had  been  removed,  in  the 
year  1297,  into  an  urn  of  stone.  There  are  represented 
San  Biagio,  the  titular  saint  of  the  church,  San  Cataldo, 
the  bishop,  and  the  blessed  Giuliana,  the  two  former  in  an 
upright,  the  latter  in  a  kneeling  posture;  their  names  are 

*  Rsmwiio,  Gnern  di  Cottantinopoli,  book  iii.  f  •  94. 
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writlMi  k  LttfciQ,  afti  tbe  rt jk^  aiiliovi^  ooane^  k  nev^r- 
tliekfls  not  Gmdk.  ProbaUjr,  that  of  the  painter  k  alao 
in  the  eame  oorn^,  a  piotare  of  whoniy  a  Pieti^  haa  laooitly 
been  diacoTered  bj  the  Ab.  Beni,  who  oonaidera  him 
a  new  Cimabne  of  tiie  Yenetian  art.  Aa  it  has  alreadj  been 
^described  by  him  in  his  florentine  coUeotion  of  ^*  Opvseoli 
Seientifioi,"*  I  shall  not  extend  n^  accoon4  of  it,  for  the 
reader  will  there  find  other  namee,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shewn,  reeentlj  discoyered  by  the  indefatigable  anthor  of 
some  early  Yenetian  wiitersi  nntil  this  penod  nnknown  to 
history*  Among  these,  are  Stefimo  Pievaoo,  of  8.  Agnese,  a 
picture  by  whom,  dated  1381,  is  described;  Albersgno,  be- 
longing to  the  15th  century,  and  one  Esegrenio,  who  flourished 
somewhat  later,  to  which  time  we  may  refer  two  fine  and 
highly  valued  figures  of  holy  yirgins,  not  long  since  disoo- 
T^ed,  of  Tommaso  da  Modena,  and  which,  firom  the  diqNites 
they  have  elicited,  haye  been  subjected  to  e3c^riment8  at 
Florence,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  painted  m  oil  or  dia- 
tempep— ^experiments  that  tend  oxuy  to  proye  that  this  Tom- 
majBo  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  colouring  in  oiL 

It  wua  only  subsequent  to  the  year  1300,  that  the  namas, 
united  to  the  productions  of  the  Venetians,  b^gan  to  make 
themselves  manifest ;  when,  partly  by  the  examples  held  oni 
by  Giotto,  partly  by  their  own  assiduihr  aiul  taJent,  tiie 
painters  of  the  city  and  of  the  state  visibly  impieyed,  and 
Boftened  the  harshness  of  their  manner.  Giotto,  acecoding 
to  a  MS/ cited  by  Eos8etti,t  was  at  Padna  in  1306 ;  acoocd^ 
ing  to  Yasari,  he  returned  from  Avignon  in  1310,  and  a 
little  while  afterwards  he  was  painting  at  Yenma,  in  the 
palace  of  Can  delta  Scala,  and  at  Padna,  emplo3red  on  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  titular  salai.  He  adds,  thai  in- 
wards the  close  of  his  days,  he  was  again  invited  there,  and 
embellished  other  places  with  his  pieces.  Notldng,  however, 
remains  of  him  in  Yerona ;  but  in  Padua  tibere  still  exista 
the  chapel  of  the  Nunsiata  all'  Arena,  divided  aM  round  into 
compartments,  in  each  of  whkh  is  represented  some  sorip- 
tural  event.    It  ia  truly  surprising  to  bdiold,  not  less  on  ae- 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  88,  anno  1808. 

t  See  his  *'  Descrizione  deOe  Pittnre/'  &c  p.  19.  The  letmedMordK 
also,  in  hia  Annotations  to  the  Notiziay  confirms  by  fresh  arguments  tiie 
same  epoch,  p.  144. 
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fuai  o{  ite  lugb  4bile  of  proeorvation  Injond  mny  otber  «f 
Ilk  h&sooBy  ihMi  Inr  ite  InU  erpnamu  of  BailiT«  grace,  toge- 
tlier  witli  Ifaat  air  of  gnudemt  which  Giotto  60  well  knew 
hem  to  onita.  With  reepeot  to  the  chattel,  it  ie  believed  that 
Yttsari  was  lefle  aocacsteij  infoimd,  inaanndi  as  BavwDarola, 
idio  Jbae  been  eited  hj  Big.  ICovdli,*  rekles  tiiat  CHotto  or- 
namented the  little  diaveh  ef  tiie  Arena,  eapvhdumgue  An- 
UnH  ^ucttri, — and  the  chapter  of  our  St.  Antony.  And,  in 
h^  in  the  apartment  <d  ibe  ^pter-honse,  there  yet  rematn 
■eyecal  taees  of  ancient  painting,  thongh  tamed  white  with' 
age;.  In  a  very  ancient  MfiL,  of  the  year  ldl8,t  diere  is 
imde  mention  of  his  ako  haying  been  employed  in  Paiatio 
Comiiu^  wbidi  others  ei^peee  oaght  to  be  read  Oommunu^ 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Saloon,  e£  which  I  shall  diortly  hate 
to  gire  some  acooont 

To  Giotto  Sttceeeded  Gimsto  Padorano,  so  called  from  the 
j^aee  of  his  natoiaHation  and  nsoal  residence,  being.  In 
tratib,  a  Florentine,  j^mng  from  the  family  of  die  MenabaoL 
As  a  dieei]^  of  Giotto,  Yasari  attribates  to  him  the  very 
extensiye  work  which  adorns  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Biqptist.  In  tiie  piotnse  oyer  ihe  altar,  if  it  be  his,  Ginsto 
has  exhibited  yarions  histories  of  St.  John  Ihe  Biqitist;  on! 
the  walls  are  r^neeented  both  soriptnral  eyents  and  myste-. 
nes  of  the  ApooUypse ;  and  on  the  capola  he  has  drawn  a 
Choir  (^  Angels,  where  we  bdu^  as  if  in  a  grand  consistory,' 
the  blessed  arrayed  in  yarions  garments,  seated  npon  the, 
gronnd;  simple,  indeed,  in  its  conoeption,  bnt  executed 
with  an  incredible  degree  of  diligence  and  feficity.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  ^^  Notizia  Hordli,  that  formerly  there  was 
to  be  read  there  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates— -^^  Opns 
Johannis  et  Antonii  de  Padua," — probably,  companions  of 
Ginsto,  and,  probably,  as  is  conjeetned  by  the  author  of  the 
MS.  aboye  alluded  to,  the  painters  of  the  whole  temple. 
Tlus  would  seem  to  augment  the  number  of  the  Paduaa 
artists,  no  less  than  the  Imitators  of  Giottsi^  since  the  works, 
already  describe  are  equally  as  much  in  bis  manner  as 

*  F^  101. 

t  Tlus  «M  given  to  thtMUio  by  Miirit«ri,fi«^tlieMlownif  tide— 
**  Bieeob«idi  FemrieosM,  8i7e  anomini  soriptoria  eonpDiiHo  dironologica 
taqiie  ad  aniram  1312." — Renun  ItaHcwam  Scriptorca,  vol.  iz.  p.  2sS. 
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tliofle  by  Tad&o  €hiddi,  or  any  other  of  his  feUow-pnpOs  in 
Florence.  The  nme  commendfttion  ib  bestowed  npon  Jaeopo 
Davanxo,  of  whom  I  treat  more  at  length  in  the  school  of 
Bologna.  A  leas  futhful  follower  of  Giotto  was  Qnariento, 
a  Padoan,  held  in  high  esteem  abont  the  year  1360,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  honoimble  commissions  he  obtained  from  the 
Venetian  senate.  One  of  his  frescos  and  a  crudfixion  yet 
remain  at  Bassano  ;*  and  in  the  choir  of  tiie  Eremitani,  at 
Padna^  there  are  many  of  his  fignres  now  retonched,  from 
which  Zanetti  took  occasion  to  commend  him  for  his  rich  in- 
rention,  the  spirit  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  felicity  with 
which,  at  so  early  a  period,  he  disposed  his  draperies.  At 
Padoa,  there  is  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  G^xge, 
erected  abont  1377,  which  boasts  some  history  pieces  of  St. 
James,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Alticherio,  or  Aldi^eri,  da 
Zeyio  in  the  Yeronese ;  and  others  of  St.  John,  the  work  of 
one  Sebeto,t  says  the  historian,  a  native  of  Verona.  These, 
likewise,  approach  pretty  nearly  the  style  of  Giotto,  and 
more  especially  the  first,  who  painted  also  a  good  deal  in  Ids 
native  place. 

To  these  two,  I  may  add  Jaeopo  da  Verona,  known  only 
by  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco,  at  San  Michele  of  Padua^ 
which  remain  in  part  entire ;  and  Taddeo  Bartoli,  of  Siena, 
who  has  shewn  himself  ambitious,  at  the  Arena,  of  emulating 
the  contiguous  labours  of  Giotto,  without  attaining  the  ob- 

*  Sig.  Sano  obienred  one  extremelT  like  it  in  Tenioe,  wi&  the  sab« 
scriptimi  **  Qnj^ielinns  pinxit,  1368 ;''  from  whidi  he  inlierred  that  he 
had  belonged  to  the  aehoolof  Qnariento. 

t  This  Sebeto  of  Vasari  ^ipeared  so  new  to  Maffei,  that  he  would  wiU- 
inglf  hare  sabetitated  Stefimo  (see  Ver.  JUast.  p.  iii.  col.  152) ;  bnt 
Steftno  da  Verona,  or  da  Zerio,  is  a  name  posterior  to  these  times. 
The  "  Motisia "  of  the  anonymous  writer,  reoentlf  published,  says, 
that  the  chnrch  of  the  before-mentioned  S.  George  was  ornamented 
by  "  Jaoopo  Davanzo,  a  Padnan,  or  a  Veronese,  if  not,  as  some  will 
hare  it,  aBolognese ;  by  Altichiero  Veronese,  according  to  Campagnuola'* 
(p.  6).  It  most  be  obserred  that  Vasari  also  consulted  the  latter,  or 
probably  one  of  his  Latin  letters  to  ^ccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  quottnc  it 
several  times.  (See  Morelli,  p.  101.)  Now  m  this  it  was  probata 
written,  "  ab  Altioherio  de  Jebeto ;"  tiiat  is,  da  Zerio,  whidi  was  at  one 
time  called  Jebetnm,  and  Vasari  beliered  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  unknown 
painter.  Such  is  the  ooi^ectnre  communicated  to  me  by  Sig.  Brandolese, 
■nd  it  i^ipears  eztremdy  probable. 
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ieefc  in  -new.  Anotber  prodiiction  of  the  Baae  pmod  is  seen 
in  the  great  hall  at  Padoa,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  consisting,  as  it  does,  ei  a  mixture  of  saored 
historic  pieces,  of  celestial  s^^  borrowed  from  Igino,  and  of 
the  Tarions  operations  carried  on  during  the  respeetiye  months 
of  the  year,  besides  several  other  ideas  certainly  furnished 
by  some  learned  man  of  that  age.  It  is  partly  the  work, 
says  Morelli,  in  his  ^^  Notizia,"  upon  the  authority  of  Cam* 
pagnuola,  of  an  artist  of  Ferrara,  and  partly  thi^  of  CKc 
Jiiietto,  a  Paduan.  This  recent  discoyery  justifies  my  own 
previous  opinions,  having  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  myself 
to  ascribe  such  a  production  to  Giotto^  although  it  partakes 
strongly  of  his  style,  which  appears  to  have  spread  pretty 
n^idly  throughout  the  territories  oi  Padua,  of  Verona,  of 
Bergamo,  and  great  part  of  the  Terra  Fwma. 

j^sides  this  manner,  which  may  be,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
nounced foreign,  there  are  others  equally  observable  in 
Yenice,  no  leas  than  in  Treviso,  in  the  chi^pter  of  the  Padri 
Predicatori,  and  in  o^r  of  the  subject  cities,  and  these  might 
more  accurately  be  termed  national,  so  remote  are  they  from 
the  style  of  Giotto,  and  that  of  his  disciples  befare  mentioned^ 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  how  far  the  miniature  painters 
contributed  to  this  degree  of  ori^nali^,  a  class  of  artists^ 
with  whom  Italy,  at  no  time  destitute,  more  fully  abounded 
about  that  period,  while  they  still  continued  to  improve  by 
employing  their  talents  in  drawing  objects  from  the  life,  and* 
not  from  any  Greek  or  Italian  mocbL  Indeed,  they  had 
already  made  no  slight  advances  in  every  branch  of  painting, 
when  Giotto  first  arrived  in  those  parts.  I  have  myself  seen,. 
in  the  grand  collection  of  MSS.  UMide  in  Venice  hj  the  Ab-^ 
bate  C^onici,  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  obtained  in  Udine, 
illustrated  with  miniatures  in  pretty  good  taste  for  the  Idth 
century,  in  which  they  were  produced ;  and  similar  relics  are- 
by  no  means  rare  throughout  the  libraries  of  the  state.  I 
8aq)ect,  therefore,  that  many  of  those  new  punters,  either 
having  been  pupils  of  the  miniaturists,  or  induced  to  imitate 
them  from  the  near  connection  between  the  arts,  attempted  to 
vie  with  them  in  design,  in  the  distribution  of  their  colours^ 
and  in  their  compositions.  Hence,  it  is  clearly  accounted  for 
why  dbey  did  not  become  the  disciplei^  though  acquainted^ 
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wkk  ih^  wmlrn^  a£  Ctbl^  W^  pndooaA  several  mpeotaUe 
piMM  (ME  theif  •wn. 

T«  tlkie  oiaM  beloigi  M.  Pa(d<v  wham  Zasotld  fonnd  le^ 
oordad  ia  an  aadeBt.  pn^nent^  Iwanng  ti&e  cUuto  of  134^ 
He  18  the  jtHccI  in  the  imtiowd'  annner,  o£  whom  there 
exifltB  m  work  with  tiie  indjapntable  name  d  its  attth<Mr.  It 
is  t»  be  seen  in  tiie  gveat  ohorch  of  St.  JJifork,  cenaisting  of  & 
iaUet,  01^  ae  it  is  etheswiee  ealleiE^  Augontt^  fliyiiled  inte 
aawaral  eeBpaotmenti^  reywntby  te  fignre  of  a  deal 
Chatat,  witii  eonro  of  A»  Apoatle%  »d  histozkr  inoidente  from 
Hm  holy  Erangeiiat  These  ia  inscribed  oBdeaieath— if^ 
^i9tm^  Paulu9^  eum  Jcfo^  0t  Joktmne  jUm  fscU  hocoptu; 
and  Signor  Zanettiy  page  5M,  obaarves  in  regard  to  it  ae  fel- 
h>w8 :-— ^fnoft^  t^  $p4cinun9  €f  iimjde  pamtmg^  in  Bt, 
JIfark'Sy  the  haU  etntf  cf  the  gteai  a&ar  it  rmnarhMs  fur 
^tveral  mmtU  imbUte  t^glald  andiUvmr,  im  wMeh  are  painted 
meemLfigmtpee  wt  the  aneimt  Greek  manner.  8an  Fietrs 
Ureeola  had  it  eemipucted' about  Ike  year  990^  ai  GontUmUi' 
nopbi  and  it  mu  removed  to  tkie  j^aeer  in  the  time  of  the 
Doge  Ordek^  FaUero^  in  llOS,  thnv^k  «r  nxu  t^tmrwarde 
rewwOed  bjr  command  of  the  Ikge  Fittro  Ziani,  in  1209. 
Tins  histociaii  did  not  diacorev  the  inaoriptien  wfaioh  I  foimd 
npon  it  in  the  year  1782.  The  avtiat  is^  sufficiently  £stan^ 
gniahed  for  the  penod  in  whioh  he  flourished^  aUhwtgh  the 
fltiffneas  in  the  design^  false  aotion,  and  es^nesBioii)  beyeod 
these  of  the  bset  fblbweia  ol  Giotto^  are  pero^Hible^  so  moA. 
as  to  remiiid  na  of  the  Gieek  qpceimens  of  bx\u* 

There  oan^  likawise^  be  no  dooht  tiiai  a^  paiirter  of  the 
name  of  LoreBao  was  one  of  tiieae  Yonetiana  whose  altaiv 
pieee  in  St  Antony  of  Castello,  to<  whidi  is  atteohed  his 

*■  Si^MT  Al>bito Mov^i  iiafio^B.  ddl^Vaflft;  has  dtowetet another 
paiatmg  eiistiBg  m  die  sacriity  of  the  EadriCoaveataali,  at  VioeDza^ 
-Mith  this  inscription,  1333,  paulits  de  ▼■nbtiis  pinxit  hoc  opu» 

iNotiz.  p.  222).  He  adds  also,  two  otiier  Venetian  painters,  with  whom 
have  enriefaed  due  new  edition  ;  the  name  of  one  ibnnd  in  a  sndl  pic- 
tore  of  the  Cearfeatnali,  at  S.  iraagek),  under  an  image  of  tbe  Virgin, 
among  ▼ariona.  saints,  dated  1385u  "  Jaehoheloa  de  Bonomo  Venetna 
pixizit  hoc  opna."  The  other,  in  the  territory  of  Vermdiio,  on  a  cruci- 
fixion, with  the  symbols,  of  the  four  Evangelists,  ia  in  the  possession  of  the 
Agostiniani,  and  intoribed  144H  :  '*  Ifteholans  Paradixi  milee  de  Venetiia 
p&oait*" 
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^^  ,wiih«ife6  4iito  •{  19$Sy  paid  kmi  three  kmmdred  j/old 
efacatSy  bss  been  eonmoMied  bj  Zanetti.  Beaidei^  we  read 
inaonbed  <m  a  pietve  befettgi^g  to  tbe  noble  boite  of  Erco- 
kni,  at  Bologna,  tbe  words  uaxv  LAmuBMm  db  ybnetiis^ 
1368  ;  and  tbere  is  every  appearance  of  bis  bang  tbe  autbor 
of  tbe  fresco  in  tbe  ebnrcb  of  MMzantta»  not  bt  from  Bo- 
kgna,  representing  Dsinel  in  tbe  lien's  den,  and  bearing  tbe 
ognfttore  of  *^Laofentins,  P."  It  is  a  work  tbai  bears  no 
veeemUsnee  to  tbe  stjie  ol  GHotIo,  and  appears  to  bare  been 
completed  abont  tbe  ysar  1370.  It  is  eqnaUj  certain  tbat 
Kiooolo  Semileoolo  was  a  Yenetian,  be  baring  also  in- 
scribed bis  naoM  as  we  ind  it  written  upon  a  Tmnitt, 
wbidi  represents  tbe  Virgin  along  witb  some  bistories  of  St. 
S^Mstian,  stiU  presorred  in  tbe  ^apter  library  of  Padua  :-^ 
^^Niooleto  Semiteeelo  da  Yeniexia  impense,  ld€7.''  Tbe 
work  is  an  «Kcdleai  specimen  of  tbis  soIumI  ;  tbe  naked  parts 
are  tolexaUy  w^  drawn,  and  tbe  pnoportiiHis  of  tbe  figores, 
thongb  sometimes  extravagantly  ao,  are  bold  and  free  ;  and 
wbat  is  more  important  to  oar  present  purpose,  it  discovers 
no  resembbmee  to  tbe  style  of  Qiotto,  being  inferior  in  point 
of  defflgn,  dioQgb  e^nai  to  bim  in  n^gard  to  tbe  coloaring. 
Two  o&er  painters,  wbose  style  betrays  notbing  of  Giotto, 
were  discovered  by  Signer  Sasao,  in  Yenice,  upon  tbe  strengtb 
€fi  two  altar-pieces,  to  wbicb  tbey  bad  affixed  tbeir  names. 
Upon  one,  Ibond  m  tbe  convent  of  ^  Corpus  Domini,"  be  read 
^  Angelas  ^nxit  ;''aMl  juion  tbe  otber,  also  in  tbe  same  jdace, 
**  Katorinns  pinxit'*  W  bile  on  tbis  sobject,  I  ongbt  not  to 
pass  over  tbe  opinion  of  Baldinncci  bimself,  wbo  always  ap- 
pears to  bare  respected  tbe  freedom  and  independence  of  tbe 
Venetian  as  opposed  to  ibe  Florentine  soboo^  by  refusing  to 
insert  tbe  name  of  a  single  Yenetian  in  bis  tree  of  Gimabue. 
He  merdy  maintained,  tbat  tbe  Yenetian  painters  bad  im- 
]»oved  tbeit  style  by  tbe  labours  of  Angiol  uaddi,  and  of  one 
Antonio,  a  Yenetian,  wbom,  spite  of  tbe  autbority  of  Yasari, 
be  bas  declared  to  be  a  Fl<Hrentine^  on  wbicb  pomt  we  must 
refer  to  wbat  bas  already  been  stated  in  tbe  first  vohnne 
(p.  68)  of  tbis  work.  Moreover,  be  asserts  oi  tbe  same 
Antonio^  tbat  be  took  np  bis  residence  at  Yenice,  and  thence 
acq[uired  ibe  appelUtion  of  Yeneaiano ;  but  that  be  took  his 
depiyrtare  agun,  owing  to  tbe  intrigues  of  the  national  pro- 
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feasors,  as  much  as  to  say,  of  a  school  formed  anterior  to  his 
arrivaL  And  so  long  anterior  was  it,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
state,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  places,  abounded  not  less  with 
pictures  Uian  with  pupils,  although  few  of  their  names  with 
their  productions  hare  surriyed.* 

Among  these  few  is  a  Simon  da  Casighe,  who  painted  an 
altar-piece  and  a  fresco,  still  remaining  in  his  native  parish, 
situated  near  the  city  of  Belluno,  where  there  exist  memorials 
of  one  Pietro,  and  other  artists  of  the  thirteenth  oentun% 
along  with  some  very  tolerably  executed  figures,  bearing  the 
epigraph  of  ^  Simon  pinxit"  To  these  I  add  a  native  of  Friuli^ 
of  whom  there  are  no  authentic  remains  beyond  GTemona^ 
where  he  painted  the  fa9ade  of  the  dome,  and  under  a  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  I  know  not  what  saint,  appears  his 
name  written,  ucocxxxii.  magisteb  nicolaus  pintor  ms 
FECIT.  To  tlds  artist  is  ascribed,  by  some  writers,  that  vast 
and  meritorious  production,  still  in  such  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, ornamenting  the  dome  of  Yenxone,  and  which 
represents  the  solemn  scene  of  the  Consecration;  but  its 
author  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  founded  in  this  instance 
upon  the  vicinity  of  the  place  and  time,  and  resemblance  of 
manner.     There  are  also  Pecino  and  Pietro  de  Nova^  who 

*  Among  these  is  counted  Stefimo  Pievano,  of  St.  Agnese,  an  able 
artist,  who  left  his  name  akmg  with  the  date,  1381/  on  an  altar-piece  of 
the  Assomption : — a  piece  in  which  the  Venetian  ooloming  is  diaplajred 
to  advantage,  while  the  expression,  lively  and  full  of  meaning,  oompe&« 
sates  for  its  inaccuracy  of  design.  Anotiier  artist,  desening  of  being 
known,  is  Jaoopo  di  Aiberegno,  whose  iamily  stili  remains  in  "^^nloey  imS 
who  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  author  of  a  painting  wiOioat  date, 
representing  the  Crndfizion  of  our  Saviour,  among  Tarious  saints. 
Tommaso  &,  Modena  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Venetian  school,  who, 
about  the  period  of  1351,  produced  two  Holy  Virgins  at  Venice ;  a  St. 
Catherine,  at  present  in  tttb  gallery  of  N.  H.  As^mio  Molin,  together 
with  the  two  preceding,  and  other  rare  Venetian  pictures  of  the  same 
epoch ;  and  a  S.  Barbara,  belonging  to  the  Abbate  Manro  Boni,  bo 
firaught  with  expression,  grace,  and  power  of  colouring,  as  to  lead  me  to 
conjecture  he  had  flouridied  at  a  much  later  period,  were  it  not  for  the 
inscribed  date.  His  beginning  to  be  known  at  Venice  is  some  reaaon 
why  he  should  be  referred  to  this  school,  if  the  name  of  his  native 
place,  de  Mutina,  did  not  restrain  us  from  so  doing  without  some  furdier 
doubt.  The  Ab.  Boni,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  tiiese  pictures  in 
an  article  put  forth  by  the  Italian  academy,  was. the  first  to  discover 
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cmploTod  tlieir  talents,  daring  a  period  of  many  years  snbse* 
qnoii  to  1 363,  in  the  choich  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at 
Beigamo.  Bat  these,  like  the  artist  of  Padna  before  men- 
Hoaedy  iq>proach  yerr  nearij  the  composition  of  Giotto,  and 
powibly  might  have  mibibed  snoh  a  taste  at  Milan.* 

The  splendoor  of  Yenetian  painting  becomes  more  strikinffly 
manifest  in  the  fifteenth  centniy,  a  period  that  was  gradoally 
preparing  the  way  for  the  mnd  manner  of  the  GHiorgioni  and 
the  Titians.  The  new  style  took  its  rise  in  one  of  the  islands 
ealled  Mnrano,  bat  it  was  destined  to  attain  its  perfection  in 
V^iice.  I  first  recognised  the  work  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
these  artists,  sabscribing  himself  **  Qoiricitts  de  Mariano,"  in 
the  stndio  d  Signer  Sasso.  It  represents  onrSayioar  in  a  sitting 
poe^ore,  at  whose  feet  stands  a  yeiled  deyotee ;  bat  there  is 
no  mark  by  which  to  ascertain  its  age.  There  is,  likewise,  of 
uncertain  date,  yet  still  yery  ancient,  a  Bernardino  da  Mn- 
rano, of  whose  productions  Zanetti  saw  nothing  more  than  a 
rnde  altar-piece.  An  Andrea  da  Mnrano  floarished  about 
the  period  1400,  whose  style,  whateyer  it  may  retain  of 
harsh  and  dry,  neither  saperior  in  composition,  nor  in  choice 
d  features^  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  discoyers  him  to 
haye  been  tolerably  skilfol  in  design,  eyen  in  regard  to  the  ez- 
tiemitiea,  and  in  placing  his  figures  well  on  the  canyas. 

There  remains  in  his  natiye  place,  at  San  Pier  Martire,  an 
altar-pece  painted  by  his  hand,  in  which  a  St  Sebastian  forms 
8D  conq>icaous  a  figure  for  the  beauty  of  its  torso,  that  Zanetti 
auqseets  it  must  hare  been  copied  from  some  ancient  statue. 
It  is  he  who  introduced  the  art  into  the  house  of  the  Yiyarini, 
hiB  compatriots,  who,  in  a  continued  line  of  succession,  pre^ 
seryed  the  school  of  Murano  for  nearly  a  century,  and  who 
prodnoed  as  rich  a  hanrest  of  their  labours  in  Venice,  as 
did  Hbe  Gampi  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Cremona,  or  the 
Procaccini  in  Milan.  I  shall  treat  of  them  with  bre- 
yity,   but  with    such  new  sources  of  information  as  will 

*  Before  ^btOr  time,  howerer,  Bergamo  oonld  boaet  a  adiool  of  pamt. 
^,  as  witness  what  C<nmt  Tassi  addoces  in  a  parchment  of  the  year  1296, 
"*"»'"g  a  certam  Ghiglielmo,  piiiore.  It  does  not  appear  in  iHiat  style  he 
drew.  One  of  his  sneoessors,  who  painted  the  tree  of  St.  Bonaventnra, 
abovn^ng  in  sacred  figores,  shews  himself  an  artist  more  rnde,  indeed, 
bat  more  origmal  than  either  of  the  hrothers  de  Nova.  Of  his  name  we 
are,  howefcr,  ignonnt,  as  he  only  attached  the  date  d  1347. 

TOL.  n.  o 
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at  onoe  serre  to  ooiieet  and  amplify  wliat  hsM  ahready  been 
written. 

Tlie  first  among  the  Yirarim  mentkmed  by  histcffiana  ur 
Lnigi,  of  whom  a  painting  at  Santi  CHoranni  e  Paolo,  has 
been  cited  by  them,  which  represents  oar  Eedeemer  beariag 
the  cress  upon  his  i^oalders.  Ilie  work  haa  be^i  a  good  deu 
re-toQohed,  and  there  haci  been  added  to  it  another  portion, 
which  gives  the  name  of  the  aoth<Hr,  dated  1414^  Not  being 
an  autograph,  we  are  led  to  expect  same  kind  of  mistake 
attaching  either  to  the  name  or  the  date ;  diere  having  been 
another  Luigi  Yivanni,  as  we  shall  shew,  towards  the  dose  of 
tiie  e«!itary.  The  one  in  qneation,  then,  might  probably  be 
an  ancestor  to  the  latter,  uough  it  is  diffieolt  to  persnada 
ourselves  of  it,  as  there  remains  no  (^her  supezsoription,  or 
notice  of  anv  of  that  name  so  ancient. 

Next  to  this  artist,  according  to  Ridolfo  and  Zsnetti,  are  io 
be  enumerated  Giovanni  and  Antonio  Yivaiini,  who  floarished 
aboutthe  year  1440.  The  authority  they  adduce  for  tins  is  aft 
altar-piece  in  Sen  Pantaleone^  which  bears  the  inaenption  of 
^  Znane  e  Antonio  da  Muraa  pense  1444«"  But  tUs  Gio* 
vanni,*  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same  who  signs  his  name  on 
another  pictmre  in  Yenioe,  ^  Joannes  de  Alenania  at  Anto- 

« In  Che  wnfc  entitlad  <<  KarcnioiiA  dA' l0ola  di  MamMi»'' br  a.  A. 
lininhiiri,  tbe  tiqppofitioa  I  have  above  itated  haa  beea  cnittbaton  bj  its 
eycelleot  author.  A  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  N.  H.  Mdin,  at  Veidce, 
■ubacribed  ''  Johannes  YiTarinns,"  seems  to  haye  persuaded  Mas  cf  mw 
Aiistake.  In  a  woric  embraeing  an  accovnt  of  some  thooaaad  palatsn,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  boast  of  ks  being  free  from  some  homaa  enrofs^  and 
WM  aboist  to  cspfeas  my  gratitade  to  the  above-asentioned  anthor  for 
hamg  pointed  one  of  them  oat.  But  I  am  now  convinoed  that  ^  pic- 
tore  is  from  tiie  hand  of  another  artbt,  ano  that  the  stgnatme  hi  qnestkm 
is  a  lomrr,  the  antiior  of  which  has  oonfonnded  the  <£araefeer  of  mhat  is 
called  Gothic  and  Itoman»  hi  place  of  imitating  the  tnw  ehameter  of  tbom 
times,  whidi  he  mifl^t  very  easily  hate  done,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before 
his  ir^es  a  small  chart,  widi  a  most  devout  oration,  J>€M»  meta  eharitas^ 
&c.  in  the  most  complete  Gothic,  or  rather  German  character,  that  can  be 
ooBfleired.  The  impostor,  therefoie,  must  ha?e  been  eztremcdj  knorant 
of  his  art.  Ihe  eiamination  waa  made  by  the  cavalifir  Gio.  as  Laxara, 
Abate  Manre  Bonir  Bartolommeo  Gamba,  names  sniBciently  known  to 
the  pubKc  to  justify  our  adoptbn  of  their  opinion.  The  very  able  Bran- 
dnhaa  has  likewise  pronounced  the  inscriptmn  frlse,  and  |mblished  thereon 
aMttte  woric,  entitled  *'  Doubts  req^eoting  the  eristenor  of  such  a  painter 
as  Giovanni  YLfanno  da  linraaoi  newly  confirmed;  and  a  refutmm  of- 
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nins  ^  Mnnaiio  jnnxit ;"  «r  as  it  is  thus  written  io  Padoa, 
.^Antonio  de  Moran  e  Zohan  Alamanas  pinxit."  Qioyaniii, 
therefbrOy  was  a  coiiqpamoii  of  Antonio,  a  Gennan  by  btrtb, 
and  iiaees  of  a  foragn  style  are  clearly  perceptible  in  his 
paintings.  The  reason  of  his  omitting  to  insert  his  birth- 
place in  the  pictore  at  San  Pantaleone,  arose,  I  sniq^ect,  from 
the  fact  of  hn  name  and  acquaintance  with  Antonio  being  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  doubt.  After  the  year  1447  there  is 
no  more  mention  made  of  Giovanni,  but  only  of  Antcmio ; 
aometimes  alone^  sometimes  together  with  some  other  of  the 
TiTanni.  Thns,  his  name  is  snbscribed  alone  in  San  Antonio 
Abate  di  Pesaro,  up<m  an  altar-piece  of  the  titalar  saint,  sni^ 
lonnded  by  the  figures  of  three  yoimg  martyrs,  with  some 
amallar  paintings  attached,  the  production  of  a  verjr  ani- 
mated colourist,  and  displaying  forms  inferior  to  none  in  the 
achool  of  Murano.  I  have  seen  two  other  specimens^  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  together  with  a  second  VirarinQ. 
The  lea«t  excellent  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  San  Francesco 
<lrande  at  Padma,  oonustbg  of  a  Madonna^  witli  some  saints, 
in  rarions  compartments,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandum,  ^  Anno  1451,  Antonius  et  Bartholomens 
'fiatres  de  Hnrano  pinzerunt  hoc  opus."  Similar  to  this,  tibe 
two  brothers  had  pioduced  another  the  year  preceding,  in  the 
Certoaa  of  Bologna^  where  it  is  still  in  a  high  atate  of  pteeer- 
Tfttion,  beyond  any  other  specimen  I  haye  seen  belonging  to 
tliis  funOy.  There  is  much  worthy  of  commendation  in 
each  figure  of  ihe  whole  piece ;  features  dignified  and  deyout^ 
iqjpropriate  dresses,  care  in  the  disposition  of  the  hair  and 
lieards,  united  to  a  colouring  warm  and  l^illiant 

Accorcfing  to  what  appears,  Bartolommeo  mist  haye  been 
Iield  of  less  account  than  ALutonio,  until  the  discovery  of 
punting  in  oil  being  introduced  into  Venice,  he  became  one 
among  the  first  to  profit  by  it,  and,  towards  the  period  in 
wbich  the  two  Bellini  appeared,  was  held  in  pretty  high 
repute. 

The  first  specimen  of  his  painting  in  oil  exists  at  S.  Gio- 
Tumi  0  Paolo^  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  exhibits,  among 

mfms  -noeeAf  asseited  tnthorftr,  to  oonftrm  them."    And  In  this  he  dia- 
l^sys  Bradi  scrand  criticism,  uid  matiy  arg;imi^ 
my  own  roi^jectiure* 

o  2 
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oUier  saints,  P.  San  Agostino,  with  an  indication  of  the  year 
1478.  From  that  period  he  continued  t^  distinguish  himself, 
producing  a  great  number  of  pieces  both  in  oil  and  in  water- 
colonr,  sometimes  with  more,  and  sometimes  with  less  care, 
but  always  in  the  ancient  taste  for  subdividing  the  altar-piece 
into  scTeral  parts,  in  each  of  which  he  represented  separate 
heads  or  entire  figures.  In  these  he  often  marked  the  name 
of  Yirarino,  with  the  jrear  of  their  production,  and  oocsr- 
flionally  he  has  added  a  finch  or  linnet  by  way  of  allusion  to 
his  family  name.  His  last  work,  bearing  the  date  of  the  year, 
is  a  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  at  San  Giovanni,  in  Bragora, 
where  Boschini  read  the  date  of  1498,  which  is  now  no 
longer  apparent ;  but  it  is  a  piece  which,  in  every  part,  may 
be  said  to  vie  with  that  of  the  best  Yenetian  artists  who 
flourished  during  the  same  period. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  a  Luigi  of  the  same  name^ 
one  of  whose  productions  was  seen  by  Zanetti,  in  a  collection 
of  paintings,  with  the  date  of  1490,*  and  as  appeared  to  him, 
strongly  approaching,  in  point  of  taste,  to  the  best  style  of 
Bartolommeo.  To  Lui^,  also,  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed 
the  altar-piece,  which,  m  San  Francesco  di  Trevigi,  bears  his 
name.  Tnere  is  another  at  the  Battuti,  in  Belluno^  repre- 
senting the  saints  Piero,  CHrolamo,  and  some  others,  a  work 
which  cost  that  school  100  gold  ducats,  besides  the  expenses 
of  the  artist,  who  has  attached  to  it  his  name.  But  superior 
to  every  other  of  his  existing  specimens,  is  that  fine  picture 
in  the  school  of  San  CKrolamo,  at  Venice,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented a  history  of  the  titular  saint,  in  emulation  of  Giovanni 
Bellino,  whom  he  here  equalled,  and  of  Carpaccio,  whom  he 
surpassed.  He  has  drawn  the  saint  in  the  act  of  caressing  a 
Hon,  while  several  monks  are  seen  flying  in  terror  at  the 
sight.  The  composition  is  very  fine;  the  passions  are  tole- 
na>ly  well  portraved,  the  colours  as  soft  and  delicate  as  in 
any  other  of  the  Vivarini ;  the  architecture  solid,  and  in  the 
ancient  taste,  while  the  epoch  is  more  modem  than  that 

*  Tbere  is  a  half-figure  hi  oil  reprefenting  the  Savioiir  now  in  the 
R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan,  a  work,  which  for  hig^  finish  and  care  in  the  eze- 
ezecntion  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  prodoction  of  the  oonteni<i- 
porary  painters.  It  iMars  the  following  inscription : — '*  Alovisins  Vhm-» 
rinus  de  Mnrianopinx.  mcccclxxxxviii.'* 
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which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  supposed  Lnigt,  the  elder. 
Such  is  our  ezpositioii  of  the  whole  series  of  the  school  of 
Mnrano,  up  to  the  period  of  its  greatest  improrement,  so  as 
to  bring  it  ander  one  point  of  yiew.  I  shall  now,  therefore, 
resnme  tbe  thread  of  my  nairative,  relating  to  the  elder 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  centniy,  who  competed  with  the 
oldest  of  the  school  of  Mnrano,  until  the  era  of  painting  in 
oil;  and  I  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  treat  impart  of  the 
more  modem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  had  been  employed  in  the  public  palace 
ai  Venice,  highly  distinguished  in  his  time,  but  of  whom  I 
most  not  here  repeat  wlaki  has  been  said  in  ^e  first  yolume  of 
this  work.  He  there  depicted  a  naral  battle-scene,  a  pro- 
doction  greatly  extolled  in  former  times,  which  has  long 
since  pmshed.  He  produced,  also,  some  disciples,  as  we  find 
mention  of  a  Jaoopo  Nerito,  from  Padua,  who,  in  a  painting 
at  San  Michde  di  Padoya,  according  to  Rossetti,  suoscribes 
Idmsdf  one  of  his  pupils.  Nasocchio  di  Bassano,  the  elder, 
is  to  be  ranked  also,  either  as  one  of  his  scholars  or  his 
imitators,  if^  indeed,  a  small  picture  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
late  SgBor  Yerci  was  by  his  hand. 

Among  other  Yenetiuis,  Jacopo  Bellini,  at  once  the  &ther 
and  the  master  of  Cfentile  and  Giovanni  of  the  same  name, 
of  wbom  more  hereafter,  was  certainly  a  pupil  of  Gkntile  da 
Fabriano.  Jaoopo,  however,  is  better  known  by  the  celebrity 
of  his  sons  than  by  his  own  works,  at  this  traie  either  de- 
stroyed or  unknown.  He  had  painted  in  the  school  of  S. 
Gioranni  Evangelista  at  Venice,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
<}atta  Melata,  at  the  Santo  di  Padova,  about  1456;  but 
these  labours  survive  only  in  history,  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  other  [q)ecimen  besides  a  Madonna,  discovered  by  Sig. 
Sataso^  bearing  the  signature  of  its  author.  The  style  appears 
taken  from  that  of  Squarcione,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to 
bave  applied  himself  in  his  more  advanced  years. 

There  was  also  another  Jacopo  in  very  high  repute,*  called 

*  Thk  artift  ongfat  not  to  be  confounded  with  Jacometto  da  Veneaia, 
a  muoatiire  painter,  and  artist  of  the  same  age,  but  who  floarished  some- 
wbat  later.  He  ako  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  is  freqnentlr  recorded 
hk  ^be  *'  Motfada  MoreUi*'  for  his  small  pictures,  adapted  for  priTate 
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JaoobeUo  d^  Flora,  who  has  heen  fak&l j  aociised  bj  Yasari^ 
of  hayiog  drawn  hk  figores  all  resting  oa  the  tip  of  their  toes, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Cbreeka.  I£»  fiek^iier,  Franoeeoe,  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  Cor^luens  of  the  art,  and  his 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  aft  8anti  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  with  a 
fignre  of  him  in  his  toga^  and  a  oomnendatorf  epitaph  in 
lAtia  verse.  No  works  of  Ins,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in 
Y^ee,*  a  dittieo^  or  small  altar,  with  his  name,  having  been 
conveyed  to  London,  bearing  the  date  1412.  It  wasobtiuned 
by  the  Chevalier  Strange,  together  with  sens  other  |m>dno- 
tions  of  the  <dd  Yeneiian  artists.  The  sod  of  Franeeseo  rose 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  celebritj.  He  began  to  make 
himself  known  as  eadiy  as  1401,  bj  prodnoing  an  altal^-pieee 
at  San  Cassiano  di  Pesaro,  in  whioh  €Aty  I  dneovered  another^ 
with  the  date  of  1409^  and  both  bear  the  signatnre  of  "^  Jiaeo^ 
metto  de  Flor."  A  much  nobler  woric  is  a  Coroaation  of  tho 
Yirgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ceneda^  extrem^  zieh  in  ignzes^ 
insomnoih  as  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  the  ^  Painting  of 
Paradise^"  in  a  MS.  of  the  lives  of  tilie  bisliops  of  that  pkee^ 
which  is  preserved  in  the  ^aseopal  residenoe,  and  declairea 
the  work  to  have  been  executed  ^'  ab  exhaio  illios  tenmena 
pictore  Jaoobello  de  Flore,  1432/'  at  the  ezpsnae  of  tlia 
bishop,  Ant.  Correr.  There  is  a  Madonna,  infiqpitably  by 
his  hand,  in  possession  of  Sig.  Qirolano  Man&ini,  painted  in 
1436,  besides  the  ^'  Giostisda,"  dn^wn  between  twaarokaageIi» 
in  ili^  ^^  Magistrate  del  Proprio^"  bearing  the  date  o£  1421» 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  few  artiatsof  that  timeeqnaUed 
him^  both  on  account  of  his  having  few  rivals  who  nad  8i> 
early  ventured  to  attempt  drawing  figures  as  large  as  the  life, 
and  because  of  his  power  of  conferring  upon  them  a  certaiii 
grace  and  dignity,  and,  where  called  for,  a  vigour  and  ease 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  paintings.  The  two  liena 
which  he  represented  as  symbols  of  his  Ginstina  (JustieeX 

rooms,  yi  portndti,  and  his  minlBtares.  It  w«t  sometimes  doubted 
whether  a  certain  work  was  from  the  hand  of  John  ot  BrogeSr  of  An- 
toneUo  da  Mesiiiia,  or  of  Jacometto  dayeMsia.*-43et  *'  Noliiia  Msidli,'' 
p.  74. 

*  The  picture  referred  to  by  the  P.Mosohini,  in  his  <<  NamsioBsdell' 
Isola  di  Murano,"  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  genuine,  the  insflriptioanpon 
it  being  foreed  by  the  same  author  who  connterfeitad  that  of  GioTSBai 
Tifarini,  before  alluded  to  in  the  note  to  page  82. 
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mie  tnkj  gcaod,  though  the  rest  of  te  figures  would  hav« 
appeared  to  more  adyaatage  had  thej  hoen  less  loaded  with 
ornamenta,  and  in  partieiikur  the  diaperiea  dowii^  with  gM 
laoe^  aoeordiiig  to  the  enatom  of  his  age.  He  had  a  rirfd  ia 
CMaeomo  Moiazoae,  known  by  an  a^tav-pieoe  aeen  in  the 
island  of  St  £len%  of  which  I  ahall  hare  to  apeak  dsewbeie. 
Two  pnpila  ^  Jaeobdlo  aie  recorded  hj  Ridolfi,  one  of 
whoBy  Donate^  is  superior  to  his  mafter  in  pmnt  of  stjle,  aoMl 
the  oUiei^  Oarlo  Criyelliy  of  whom  the  capital  can  boast  cfuJy 
one  or  two  pieees,  and  of  whom  little  mention  is  made  in 
Yeaetiaa  hiaiMj.  It  woald  mppeia  that  he  long  resided  out 
9i  kis  natiTe  place,  and  in  Uw  Marea  Trerigiana^*  from 
which  eiienmstaDce  we  find  him  lepeatedlj  aamed  in  the 
<<  atom  Picena^'m  the  ""Gmida  di  Aaeoli,"  aad  in  tiie  cate- 
logne  of  Fahrianese  paintings.  At  San  FnuMeeoo  di  Maieliett^ 
I  saw  an  altar-piece  and  gndo  by  his  hand,  with  his  name  nt 
the  £»ik>wiag  kseriptioii—- ^  Oarohu  CriTrihur  Yenetos  miles 
pinzit,"  as  well  as  another  with  hsi  name  at  the  Osseminti, 
m  Maoeialai  and  »  third  which  bears  the  year  147^,  in  poe- 
asHioa  of  the  Cafdiaal  Zebda.  He  is  an  artist  ttioie  re- 
mazkaUe  lor  his  loree  d  colo«ring  than  for  his  correetness  of 
desgn  ;  and  his  pfino^pal  meiit  consists  in  those  fitHe  history- 
pieoai^  in  whick  he  has  repsesented  beaatifiil  kmdsoape%  and 
.  ff^rmoL  te  his  figaies  gnMie,  motion,  and  ezptesBio%  wkk  some 
Umm  of  the  edbnnng  of  the  sdbeo)  of  Pemgia.  Hence  hie 
productions  have  occasionally  been  taken  for  those  of  ]^tr<s 
as  in  the  instant  of  that  in  Macemta;  and  if  I  mistake  not» 
sneh  an  s|>inion  was  entertained  eyen  hr  the  learned  Father 
C^TaBi  (pw  €0).  In  Picene,  likewise,  m  Monsanmartino,  or 
in  Penna  &  G^myanni,  ^re  remain  altar-pieces  by  Yittorio 
Cnvelliy  a  Yenetian,  most  probably  of  the  same  family,  and 
inodaeed  in  tJbe  yean  14M  and  90i,  from  which  period  I  loei 
8^^  of  htm^  whether  owing  to  his  earl^  de^sase,  or  hii 
having  set  out  in  pursoit  of  better  fortune  into  foreign  parts. 
Hitherto  we  have  examined  only  the  prodnetions  ef  the 
capital  and  ef  the  annexed  ii^ttd.  Bnt  in  eadi  of  die  other 
cities,  now  comprehended  in  the  state,  there  flourished  painters 

*  CMMilit  ^  •hmt,  piteted  fa  tbe  Mctta  more  than  elsewhere.  Hit 
yirtariii  abovMl  theie,  hmI  the  R.  Plnaooteea  obtained  ^lenoe  a  nomber  of 
prodoctkma  iri^  tbe  prialBr't  name  aiSxed  to  tbenu 
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duriiig  the  same  period,  guided  by  maxims  differing  botii  from 
those  of  Yenioe  and  of  Murano.  The  school  of  Bergamo  had 
even  ihim  made  distiDguished  progress  onda  the  direction  of 
the  two  Nova,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  century; 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  Oommendnno,  one  of  their  pupils, 
besides  some  other  contemporaries,  whose  works,  however, 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  pointed  ont.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Brescia^ 
which  coold  then,  also,  boast  of  possessing  some  excellent 
artists.  Of  these,  there  is  nothing  more  tlun  the  name  now- 
remaining;  yet  Brandolin  Testorino  and  Ottariano  BianiiKno 
are  names  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  Gentile  di 
Fabriano,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  preferred  to  him.  The 
former  was  sapp<»9ed  to  have  been  engaged  along  with  Alti- 
chiero,  in  ornamenting  the  great  hall  in  Padua,  entitled  Sola 
de'  Qiganti.* 

Subsequent  to  both  of  these  appeared  Yincenao  Foppa,  ai 
Brescia,  founder  of  an  ancient  school  at  Milan,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  mo^  at  length  in  the  following  book.  Yasari 
makes  mention  of  a  Yinc^oso  da  Biesda,  or  Yinceniio 
Yerchio,  who  is  the  same  Yincenzo  Oiyexohio  di  Oema,  com- 
mended by  Ridolfo,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  fVench  in 
the  capture  of  Crema,  tiiat  they  fixed  upon  one  of  his 
pictures,  then  ornamenting  the  public  palace,  to  be  pre-  . 
sented  to  their  king,  and  to  this  artist  we  shall  also  agmn 
allude. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
flourished,  in  Yerona,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  8tefiuio,t  de- 
clared, as  it  appears  to  me,  by  Yasari,  sometimes  a  natire  of 
Yerona,  sometimes  of  Zerio,  a  territory  adjacent  to  the 
former.  The  same  author  makes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places,  exalting  him  above  the  best  disciples  of 
Angido  Qaddi,  to  whose  style,  judging  from  what  I  have  my- 

<  See  <*  MoraOi  Notisia/'  p.  157. 

t  I  had  8iq;>poMd,  in  my  fint  editkm  of  this  muk,  raided  hj  theoppo- 
(dte  names,  that  Sebeto  was  a  different  perscmage  from  this  Stefano  da 
SSevlo.  I  was  afterwards  undeceived  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  work  of 
tfas  learned  Branddlese,  pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same  artist  \  and 
I  willingly  here  retract  what  1  had  before  advanced,  tspwmag  at  the 
tame  time  my  acknowledgments  for  the  emendatioii. 
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«elf  obflnred  at  San  Fennoand  dsewhere,  he  added  a  certain 
dignity  and  beantjof  fonn,  while  such  was  hia  excellence 
in  freeoofly  as  to  be  extolled  b j  Dcmalello  beyond  any  of  the 
artists  who  were  then  known  for  aimilar  compoaitionB  in  those 
puts.* 

The  Commendatore  del  Posio  brings  his  hbonis  down  as 
&r  as  the  year  146^9  an  incredible  assertion,  as  applied  to  a 
scholar  of  GaddL  To  this  period  mig^t  better  be  referred 
Yinceniio  di  Stefiyio,  apparently  one  of  his  sons^  of  whom 
nothing  saryiyee  bnt  his  name,  and  the  tradition  of  having 
conferred  the  first  lessons  of  the  art  npon  Liberale. 

Highly  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  both  by  the  con- 
sent ^  the  Veronese  and  of  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  Yittdre 
Pisanello ;  although  there  exists  great  confmon  of  dates  in  his 
history.  Yasari  makes  him  ad^i]de  of  Castagno^  who  died 
abont  the  year  1480,  yet  del  Pouo  informs  ns  that  he  has 
in  his  hdue  a  holy  figure,  with  the  annexed  rignatnre  of 
^ttore,  and  dated  1406,  mostprobably  before  the  birth  of 
C^Mtagna  Again,  we  are  UAd  by  Oretti  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session oi  one  of  lus  medals,  representing  the  Sultan  Mahomet, 
struck  in  iJie  year  1481,  a  supporition  which,  admitting  the 
picture  of  Pouo,  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  to  &cts,  so  that 
the  medal  was,  perhaps,  taken  from  some  painting  of  Pisanello, 
eobured  at  a  former  time.  To  whaterer  master  Yittore  may 
baye  been  indebted,  certain  it  is  that  seyend  of  his  too  partial 

*  ''l)]«nvAfaitheiaiMtperfeccinaiiiier/'antliewQi^ofTaMri,wy^ 
ho  adds,  thai  the  wliole  of  hia  worki  wera  imitated  and  copied  by  FSetio 
di  Perogia,  an  experienced  artiat  in  fresco,  and  more  eapedaHy  in  minia- 
tme,  with  which  he  ornamented  the  whole  of  the  books  in  the  library  of 
Tope  Fioa,  in  the  dome  at  Siena.  He  is  not  known,  howerer,  in  Perugia, 
nor  mentioned  at  Siena  among  those  employed  at  the  cathedral,  as  is 
Bodced  by  FlstherdeDaVane,  yet  the  present  work  abonnds  with  examplea 
of  artists,  vnknown  in  their  own  cities,  on  aoconnt  of  having  resided  else- 
iHiere ;  and  the  before-mentioned  annotator  of  Yasari  was  unable  to  dis- 
eofrer  the  name  ot  Liboral  da  Verona,  an  undoubted  illustrator  of  the 
bocdsa,  in  such  registers.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  reftise  to  giye  credit, 
thcnisre,  to  Vassri,  as  Father  GugHelmo  insists,  but  to  admit  a  new 
PSetro  di  Perugia,  anterior  to  Vanucci,  who  might  design  the  frescos  of 
Stefimo  in  Verona  and  Mantua,  so  extolled  in  the  early  part  of  1400,  and 
wlio  copied  them  in  those  very  beautiftil  and  gracefel  miniatures  at  Stena, 
an  aft  whieh  he  prc^ably -acquired  at  Verona,  where  it  waa  Uien  in  such 
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admiMnhaTe  placed  him  above  Mataecio,  in  regard  io  the  ser^ 
yices  rendered  by  him  towarde  the  progreai  of  theart^  though 
impartial  judges  will  not  refuse  to  give  him  a  station  near  him. 
The  whole  of  his  laboors,  both  in  Yenioe  and  in  Rome,  have 
now  perished.  At  Verona,  also,  little  remains;  even  that 
noble  piece  of  San  Eostachio^  m  highly  extolled  by  Yasari 
hims^  haying  been  destroyed ;  and  his  ^  Knntiata,"  at  San 
Fermo^  being  greatly  defaoed  by  time,  in  which,  howerw,  is 
still  visible  a  eonntry-honse^  thrown  into  moh  admiraUe  per^ 
8Deotive,astoddighttiiebeh<^br.  There  remain  seveiat  Httle 
aJtar-pieoes,  eoniaining  historieeof  San  B^rnardine^  finished  in 
the  style  of  the  miniatansts^  in  Hbe  mantty  of  San  Fianceeeo  ; 
bat  they  are  evade  in  their  edooring,  and  thafignresmore  than 
nsually  long^  and  dry.  The  ^  Ooide"  of  the  city  annoonoee 
tikem  astheprodactloBs  of  Pisaiielia;  but  there  k  no  aatiioril^ 
ioat  this,  aad  opon  the  strength  of  a  date  of  1478,  whidi  is 
seen  xxpom  one  c^  tiwm,  I  do  not  scnqde  to  pfononce  them  b^ 
another  hand.  He  is  eommeiMM  hf  Faoio  (p.  47)  for  his 
almost  peeticai fiddle  of  ez|>re0sioB;  and  thene  isayloimen  <rf 
an  effort  at  carioatare,  with  which  Villcv^  ^nb^i^ed  h» 
historic  painting  of  Frederick  Baibsroi8%  in  the  dncal  palace 
at  Yeaice.  He  is^  Bwceever,  pnised  by  the  same  author  for 
his  skiU  m  drawing  botses  a»l  other  aalmah,  in  which  he 
snrpansed  every  ottor  artist  His  name  is  not  unknown  to  tiie 
aoitiqnarieB ;  many  medals  strw^  by  him,  d  diftient  princes, 
being  found  in  museums,  which  acquired  for  him,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  his  pietores,  the  esteem  aadapplaoses  ofChiarmo, 
of  Yespasiano  Strossa,  ci  Biendo,  and  of  sereral  olber  dtstin- 
gaished  seholanL 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Yicensa  resided  a  Jiac(^  Tintorello^ 
strongly  resembling  Yittoie  in  hoe  style  of  ct^oorii^,  howew 
inferior  to  him  in  the  perfoetion  of  his  desifftt,  as  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  f^m  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  exhibited  at  Santa  Corona^  a  piece  which 
reflects  credit  upon  that  schoeL  It  is  yet  flM>re  hi^y  ho- 
noored  by  an  ^  Epiphany,"  painted  in  San  Bartolommeo,  hy 
Maroello  Figolino,  an  artist  commemorated  by  Ridolfi,  under 
the  name  of  Giovanni  Batista^  and  who  flourished,  accordiag 
te  his  accoont,  at  the  period  of  the  two  Mentagna.  He  must^ 
however,  at  that  time,  have  been  far  advanced  inyears^  if  it 
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be  true  tW  the  en  «£  iuft  birth  pxeoedad  that  cf  GiftA  Belliiii  • 
His  maaner  b  imdoiiUedly  or^nal ;  ao  much  so,  that  I  find 
nothiog  reeerabling  ityf  eilher  in  Yeniee  or  elwirhere;  it  em- 
hraces  gieat  dir^akj  ol  eonataaincie,  and  «£  eoatmne^  skUliil 
gmdation  of  light  and  ahada,  with  fauidieiq>e  and  perapeotiye, 
and  is  remarksAle  foor  oinamttit,  and  the  fiuth  and  laiooUmeflB 
of  eyeiy  part.  It  waa  fully  entitled  to  render  ite  author  the 
IttUier  Q^  a  new  ^och  in  the  histofj  of  tiie  art ;  i^  indeed,  we 
are  to  heliere  him,  which  doei  not  sniRcientJy  wspfemt  to  be  as 
ancient  as  haa  heoi  affirmed* 

Up  to  this  period  I  have  described  the  meritt  el  the  artitts 
of  the  city  and  of  the  atate^  who  appeared  in  the  early  part 
of  the  oentnry,  bat  I  have  not  yet  reoocded  its  greatest 
master,  I  mean  Sqnanaone,  of  Padna^  who,  firom  hia  ability 
in  brin^oig  np  pupils,  waa  pacnonneed  by  his  fellewefa  the 
first  master  of  painters,  and  o(tttin«ed  to  edacate  them  nntil 
they  amoonted  to  137.  ioabilioiis  of  8eein|^  more  of  the 
world,  he  not  only  trayersed  the  whole  of  Ituy,  bnt,  paanag 
into  Greeee,  he  took  daa^na  of  the  best  speejmtna^  bo^  in 
painting  and  scnlptnie,  ol  eyeiy  thing  he  met  with,  besides 
pnrehasing  serenkL  On  returning  to  htt  natiye  ^ace,  he  began 
to  form  a  studio,  which  proved  the  richest  of  any  known  at 
tiiat  period,  not  merely  in  designee  bat  in  atatnes,  toraoa,  baasi* 
lilievi,  and  funeral  urns.  Thus  devoting  himself  to  tiie  in- 
struction of  students,  with  such  copies,  aided  by  Ins  preeepts, 
rather  than  by  his  own  example^  he  eontinaed  to  live  in  com- 
parative affluence,  and  divided  many  of  the  commisaiona  which 
be  received  among  his  different  pupils.  In  the  chard&  of  the 
Hisericordia  is  preserved  a  book  of  anthems,  illustrated  with 
reiy  beautifal  miniaturee^  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantc^na, 
the  ornament  of  that  school ;  but  ao  great  is  the  variety  of  the 
different  styles,  that  the  most  competent  judges  conclude  it 
to  be  one  of  the  works  committed  to  Squarcione,  and  by  him 
distributed  among  his  diaciplea.     Of  these  we  are  not  yet 

"^  See  on  this  head,  the  **  Peaorizioiie  delle  BeUezze  di  Vioeasa," 
7. 


F.  1,  p.  7 
i-  This 


(Minter,  to  traly  giieefiBl  and  pleaniw,  is  foreign  to  the  Vene- 
iwduooL  Hit  oompositkra  appvoaehet  Ba&eUo's  manner  when  be 
emerged  from  Perngino't  acfaool,  nd  ht  is  in  every  rtqieet  detenring  of 
konowable  mention. 
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prepared  to  tieat,  the  chief  part  of  whom  are  known  to  have 
flourished  sobseqaent  to  the  introduotion  of  painting  in  oils, 
while  little  can  be  said  of  the  productions  of  Squarcione 
himself^  though  much  in  respect  to  his  labours  as  a  master. 
And,  indeed,  he  may  be  considered  the  stock,  as  it  were, 
whose  branches  we  trace,  through  Mantegna,  in  the  grand 
school  of  Lombardy ;  through  Marco  Zoppo  in  the  Bolognese; 
while  it  extended  some  degree  of  influence  otot  that  of  Venice 
itself.  For  Jacopo  Bellini,  having  come  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  Padua,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  Squarcione  for  his 
model,  as  before  stated. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  firom  the  hand  of  Squarcione, 
in  Padua,  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,  except  an 
altar-piece,  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  Carmelitaai,  but  now 
in  possession  of  the  accomplished  Gonte  Gay.  de'  Laara.    It 
is  drawn  in  diflerent  compartm^its ;  the  chief  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  figure  of  San  Qirolamo.     Around  him  appear 
other  saints ;  but  the  work  is  in  parts  re-touched,  though 
there  is  sufficient  of  what  is  original  to  establish  the  chap- 
racter  of  the  painter.     Rich  in  colouring,  in  expression,  and 
aboYO  all  in  perspectiye,  it  may  be  declared  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  those  parts.     The  punting 
of  the  altar-piece,  here  alluded  to,  was  asmgned  him  by  the 
noble  £&mily  of  the  Laara,*  of  which  the  contract  is  still  pre- 
served by  them,  dated  1449,  the  salary  being  paid  in  1452, 
the  period  at  which  it  was  c<mipleted.     The  artist  subscribes 
himself  ^^  Francesco  Squarcione,"  whence  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  the  mistake  of  Vasari,  who,  invariably  unfortunate  in 
his  nomenclature  of  the  Venetians,  announces  his  name  as 
Jac(^,  an  error  repeated  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  artists. 
Besides  this  specimen,  there  still  exist,  in  a  cloister  of  San 
Francesco  Grande,  some  histories  of  that  saint  in  ^  terra 
verde,"  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
there  being  good  authority  for  believing  them  to  be  by  the 
same  hand,  though  with  the  assistance  of  his  school,  as  the 
more  and  less  perfect  parts  render  sufficiently  apparent.    Near 
them  were  placed  some  other  pieces  of  Squarcione,  also  in 
"  terra  verde,"  which  were  defaced  in  the  time  of  Algarotti, 
who  regrets  their  loss  in  one  of  his  elegant  and  pleasing  let- 
ters.    Their  style  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  his  school ; 
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animated  figoiefl^  neat  in  the  folds,  foreehortemngB  not  neoal  in 
works  of  t^  age,  and  attempts,  tiiOQgh  jet  immature,  at  ap- 
proaohii^  towards  tlie  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Proceeding  from  Padius  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  we 
meet  with  some  anonjmoos  paintings,  in  the  districts  of  Trevigi 
and  Frinli,  which  ooght,  apparently,  to  be  referred  to  tins 
epoch,  so  far  remof^d  are  they  in  style  from  the  nobler 
method  we  shall  shortly  hare  to  describe.  The  name  of  An- 
tonio is  well  known  in  Treyiso,  an  artist  who  produced  a  8. 
Cristoforo,  of  gigantic  statnre,  tolerably  well  executed,  in  San 
Kicoc^o,  and  that  of  Liberale  da  Gampo,  anthorof  a  Christ  in 
the  Manger,  which  is  placed  in  the  cathedral.  Superior  to  hoik 
of  these  must  hare  been  Giorgio  da  Treviffi,  if  we  are  to 
beliere  Roesetti,  where  he  mentions  his  introduction  into  P^ 
dua,  in  1487,  in  order  to  paint  the  celebrated  tower  of  the 
Horologe.  There  exist  other  pictures  of  the  14th  century, 
more  or  less  perfect,  interspersed  throughout  the  Marca  Tre- 
rigiana,  and  more  particularly  in  SerraTalle.  Other  places 
in  Itaty,  indeed,  bear  the  same  name,  derived  frcmi  the  inclosed 
form  of  the  mountains  ;  this,  however,  is  the  largest  of  the 
whole,  being  a  rich  and  ornate  city,  where  Titian  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  the  year  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  by  way  of  amusement,  and  has  left  there  several 
memorials  of  his  art  But  the  whole  of  the  church  of  the 
Battnti  appears  ornamented  in  a  more  antique  taste,  executed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  assured,  by  a  person  who  wit- 
nessed it,  that  it  most  of  all  resembled  a  sacred  museum  of  art. 
The  whole  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  artists  that 
we  have  just  been  recording  in  other  cities,  inasmuch  as  the 
names  of  no  natives  are  known  beyond  the  single  one  of  Ya- 
lentina.  He,  indeed,  verged  upon  the  improved  age ;  but  in 
Ceneda,  that  boasts  various  altar-pieces  of  his  hand,  as  well 
ma  ill  Serravalle  itself,  where  he  painted  another,  with  some 
aainis  of  the  Holy  Family,  he  still  appears  a  disciple  of  the 
andents,  and  a  copyist  of  Squarcione,  of  Padua.  We  shall 
0oon  discover  more  celebrated  artists  rising  up  in  this  province, 
after  the  introduction  into  the  Trevigiana,  of  the  method  of 
theBdlini. 

The  artists  of  Friuli  availed  themselves  of  it  less  eariy,  not 
having  sufficiently  imbibed  the  principles  of  modem  taste^ 
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even  as  lata  «8  ihe  year  1500,  eiiber,  in  the  opinion  of  Binal- 
di%  from  the  Beclnaed  dtttation  <^  the  jj^ace,  or  from  the  dis* 
tnrbed  and  rovekitionary  oharaeter  of  tiie  time&  Henoe  it  is 
that  the  proyineial  painters  of  that  period  aie  to  be  referred 
whcdlj  to  thi%  not  to  the  snbseqnent  era  of  the  art  To  each 
bdongs  Andiea  Bellnnello,  of  San  Yito^  whose  master-piece 
is  a  Crucifixion,  among  Tarious  saints^  with  the  date  of  1475, 
exhibited  in  the  great  connoil-dianibw  at  Udine.  It  has 
some  merit  in  re^urd  to  the  siae,  and  the  dislribation  of  its 
figores,  bat  disphtjs  nether  beauty  of  forms  nor  colonr,  and 
we  might  afanest  prenonnoe  it  an  ancient  pieoe  of  tapeetij, 
when  placed  by  ^  aide  of  a  beautifol  piotue.  Nevertheless^ 
in  his  own  district,  he  was  considered  the  Zenxis  and  Apelles 
of  his  age.'^  Contemporary  with  him,  was  Domenioo  di 
Tolmesflo,  who  painted  an  altar-^>ieoe  in  yarions  compartments 
£oc  the  cathedral  of  Udine ;  a  Madonna,  in  the  taste  of  thoas 
times,  wUh  some  saints,  figures  which  all  partake  of  the  an* 
eteni  Venetian  style,  even  to  the  cdouing,  insomuch  that  one 
xni^t  believe  him  to  have  been  a  disoiide  of  that  school  He 
has  attached  his  name  and  the  year  147d,  and  it  would 
appear  that  there  beionged  to  the  same  piece,  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  blessed  Bertrando,  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  two 
obleng  tabl^  one  of  which  r^resents  his  ofiering  of  alms, 
the  oUier  the  circmnstanoes  of  the  death  he  sufficed*  The 
whole  of  these  paintings^  which  I  have  noticed,  are  tolerably 
execated,  in  particular  Uie  two  histories,  and  are  preserved  in 
two  chaubezs  (Kf  the  Canonica.  Not  ha  from  the  same  place 
is  seen  a  figare  of  the  saint,  in  fiasco,  nainted  by  Francesco  de 
Alessiis,  in  1494,  and  plmed  over  we  door  oi  a  house,  for- 
meirhr  the  college  of  S.  Girolamo. 

While  the  sdiools  of  the  state  thus  continued  te  advance,  a 
knowledge  of  design  became  more  general  in  Yeniee ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  its  artists^  for  the  most  part, 
had  acquired  a  taste  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described 
as  inflnencm^  those  of  other  places — a  taste  rather  removed 
fiom  the  antique  coarseness,  than  adoraed  with  the  elegance 

*  In  the  cathedral  of  Pdrdenone,  under  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  we 
read^ 


'  Andreae  Zeant  wMtrwi«e  Ktatie  ApeScs 
Hoc  Brihinfflhn  nobile  pinrit  opaa.*'^AMau 
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of  the  modems.  AhboQgb  the  use  of  eaarafl  had  been 
already  adopted  in  Y^nce,  like  that  of  boards  elsewbere,  a 
circmnstance  for  which  Yasari  aooonats  in  Seating  of  the 
Bellini,  there  was  no  oomposition  besides  water-^^nis  or 
distemper,  excellent^  indeed,  for  the  preserratiim  of  tints,  as 
we  perceire  from  unladed  spodmeno  in  the  ptesent  day,  b«t 
nnfriendly  to  the  production  of  union,  smootimess,  awl  soft* 
nes8.  At  leng&  appeared  the  seoret  of  colouring  in  oils  froai 
Flanders,  a  disooreiT  confming  a  hapnier  era  upon  llw  Italic 
schools,  and  in  partaonlar  upon  that  of  Yeniee,  whidi  availed 
itself  of  it  aboreBToy  other,  and  apparmtly  tiie  veiy  first  of  alL 
In  the  Florentitte  8cho<^  I  have  described  the  origin  of  this 
inyention,  ascrilmig  it,  along  with  Yasari,  to  GioTaani  Yaa 
Ejch,  and  both  tibere  and  in  the  Neapolitan  I  hare  also 
diewn  that  the  first  wiio  communicated  it  to  Italy  was  Ante- 
nello  da  Messina,  haying  been  insteucted  in  it  dj  Gioyanai 
himself  in  Flanders.  The  historical  account  of  this  Messi- 
nese,  as  I  haye  repeatedly  before  obseryed,  has  never  been 
sufficiently  elucidated.  Yasari  and  Riddfi  state  such  faets 
respecting  him  as  are  not  easUy  reoondlable  to  tiie  pmod  of 
life  in  general  asngned  to  him,  reaching  only  to  fwty-^iiae 
years ;  and  I  have  proved,  in  eoUec^ng  memorials  to  whiok 
tbey  had  no  access,  alluded  to  in  the  Neap(^itaB  sdwol,  ihti 
there  were  two  district  visits  made  by  Antoneilo  to  Yenioew 
The  first,  it  appears  to  me,  must  have  taken  place  soon  after 
bis  return  into  Italy,  at  which  time  he  eonosakd  tbe  disco- 
very from  eveiy  one,  except  it  were  Domenioo  YeBenno, 
who  is  known  to  have  availed  himself  of  it  for  many  yeaan^ 
both  in  Yeniee  and  elsewhere.  Duria^that  period  Antonello 
visited  other  dboes,  and  more  especially  U^aa,  wbenee  he 
returned  to  Yenioe  for  the  second  time,  aod,  as  k  is  said, 
**  received  a  pubfio  salary,^  and  then  he  divulged  tke  method 
of  painUng  in  oils  to  the  Yenetian  profeaw)r%  a  eiromnstanoe 
which,  acconfinff  to  the  superscriptkms  attached  to  his  {ne- 
tnres,  appears  to  nave  taken  ph^e  about  ike  year  1474.  Other 
mgnatures  are  to  be  met  wilii  as  late  as  1490,  insomuch  tiiat 
lie  must  have  run  a  longw  career  than  thai  which  has  abova 
been  asBigned  him.  Aad  we  are  here  amved  at  aa  en  at 
once  the  bappiest  and  most  controverted  of  any.  But  of  the 
^Tenetians  we  diall  treat  presently,  after  alhiding  to  the  woiks 
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of  this  foreign  artiat  apart.  Two  altar-pieoes  by  his  hand  are 
reoorded,  which  were  painted  for  the  two  chorohes  of  the 
Dominante,  besides  seyeral  Madonnas,  and  other  holy  pieces 
intended  for  private  houses,  together  with  some  few  produc- 
tions in  fresco.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  also  produced 
many  others,  both  at  the  instance  of  natives  and  of  foreigners, 
relieving  himself  from  the  mnltij^city  of  his  commissions  by 
the  aid  of  Pino  di  Messina,  the  same  who  is  commended  in 
tiie  memoirs  of  Hackert  as  the  pupil  and  companion  of  An- 
ionello's  labours  at  Venice.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  he 
produced  any  specimens  of  his  art  in  Sicily,  nor  am  I  certain 
whether  he  returned  thither.  In  many  Venetian  collections^ 
howerer,  they  are  still  preserved,  and  display  a  very  correct 
taste,  united  to  a  most  delicate  command  of  the  pencil;  and 
among  others  is  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  &mily 
Martinengo,  bearing  the  inscription  ^'  Antonellus  Messaneus 
me  fecit,  1474." 

In  the  council-hall  of  the  Ten,  is  also  to  be  seen  one  of  his 
pictures  of  a  Pieti^  half-length,  subscribed,  ^^  Antonius  Mes- 
sinensis."  The  features  of  the  countenances,  though  animated, 
are  not  at  all  select,  nor  have  much  of  the  Itwan  expres- 
sion ;  and  his  colours  in  this  and  other  of  his  productions 
that  I  have  seen,  are  less  yivid  than  in  some  Venetian  artists 
of  that  age,  who  carried  the  perfection  of  colouring  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  good  authority  for  believing  that,  together  with 
Antonello,  or  rery  near  the  same  peri<^  there  flourished  in 
Venice  one  of  the  best  Flemish  disdples  of  Giovanni  Van 
Eych,  called  by  Vasari,  Bugffieri  da  Bruggia.  There  ap- 
pears, in  the  Palazzo  Nani,  adorned  by  its  present  owner  in 
the  hereditary  taste  of  his  noble  family,  with  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  antiquity,  a  San  GKrolamo  between  two 
holpr  viigins,  a  picture,  as  is  shewn  from  the  following  in- 
scnption,  by  his  hand, — ^''Sumus  Bugerii  manus."  It  is 
drawn  with  more  merit  in  point  of  colouring  than  of  design^ 
upon  Venetian  pine-wood,  not  upon  Flemish  oak,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  considered  by  Zanetti  as  the  production  of 
a  native  artist  But  if  the  Venetians  had  really  possessed  a 
painter  of  so  much  merit  towards  the  year  1500,  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  be  distinguished  only  by  this  solitary 
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i^)ecimeii  of  his  powers.  Even  the  rery  imposing  fommU 
he  made  use  of  in  subscribing  his  name,  contrary  to  the 
mroal  practice  of  those  times,  without  mention  either  of 
iamily  or  of  place,  is  it  not  altogether  like  that  of  an  artist 
who  feels  and  displays  his  own  celebrity  ?*  To  me,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  Ruggieri,  on  arriving  ia 
Italy,t  sought  to  employ  his  talents  upon  some  subject,  in 
the  same  way  as  Ausse,^  his  disciple,  Ugo  d'Anversa,  an4 
other  Flemish  painters  of  that  period,  whose  names  are  com- 
memorated along  with  his  by  Yasari,  in  the  twenty-first 
chi^^ter  of  his  introduction. 

Beverting  to  AntoneUo,  we  are  told  by  Boighini  and 
Bidolfi,  that  Gian  Bellini,  having  assumed  the  drees  and  cha* 
racter  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
having  hia  portrait  token,  penetrated  by  this  diE^ise  into 
the  studio  of  the  Messinese;  and  watching  him  while  he 
painted,  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  the  new  method, 
which  he  speedily  applied.  But  Zanetti  coi\|ectnres  that 
Antonello  was  not  very  jealous  of  his  secret,  by  which  means 
it  was  quickly  diffused  among  the  different  professors  of  the 
art.  And  this  is  clearly  shewn  by  a  picture  of  Vivarini, 
coloured  in  oil,  as  early  as  1473,  no  less  than  by  others  from 
different  hands  in  the  years  following.  Argenville  evea 
goes  farther ;  for  he  asserts  that  such  was  the  generosity  with 
which  Antonello  taught  in  Yenice,  that  he  drew  a  crowd  of 

'^  Roggieri  indeed  had  acqnired  m  gratt  reptttatkm  in  Italy  M 
when  Cimeo  Anconitano,  being  in  Ferrara,  sawapictnre  of  Christ  taken 
from  the  Cross,  belonging  to  the  duke.  He  thus  writes  respecting  the 
artist.:  *'  Rngems  Bmgiends  pictomm  decns  AFAeHI  TYXUI.—  Rugie- 
rins  in  Brossella  post  pneolanun  ilium  Bmgiensem  pictnra  decns 
Joannem,  insignis  N.  T.  Pictor  habetnr/'  &c. — See  Cohiod  A.  P« 
vol.  xziii.  p.  143.  He  is  also  commended  in  high  terms  by  Bartolommeo 
Facio,  in  his  little  work  "  De  Viris  illustribus.^'  See  Morelli,  Notizia, 
p.  239. 

-f  He  arrived  there,  and  was  at  Rome  in  the  anno  Santo.  See  Faoiis^ 
Hb.  cit.  p.  45. 

X  This  is  one  of  the  usnal  mistakes  found  in  Yasari.  Baldinncci 
(torn.  iv.  p.  17)  calls  him  Ans  or  Hans.  This  is  bis  Flemish  appellation, 
whidi,  in  our  tongue,  signifies  Giovanni ;  and  in  the  *'  Notisia  Morelli " 
he  is  termed  Qianes  dia  Bmgia ;  somewhat  nearer  our  own  tongue.  Whk 
Ssnaorino  he  Is  Gio.  di  Broggia,  John  of  Bmges.  See  MoreUi,  p.  1 17  { 
and  by  him  be  ia  distinguish^  from  Gio.  Tan  Eych* 

TOL.  II.  U 
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piipilfl,  who  astisied  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  tbe  diseo-* 
very  throngh  all  ports.  And  amoDg  these  we  find  several 
foreigners,  such  as  Theodore  Harlem,  Qointinus  Messis,  along 
with  sevcnral  others  mentioned  in  the  prefiEUse  to  the  third 
Tolnme,  p.  iii.  This  we  are  likewise  inclined  to  admit  dor* 
ing  the  period  of  his  pnblio  instructions  in  the  city. 

All  that  now  remains,  before  we  reach  the  times  of  Titian 
and  Giorgione,  is  comprised  in  that  last  stage  of  the  art 
which,  in  every  school,  has  opened  a  path  to  the  golden 
period  which  ensued.  The  masters  who  were  to  distingniflli 
the  stage  alluded  to,  in  Venice,  as  in  almost  all  other  parts^ 
are  found  to  retain  traces  of  the  ancient  stiffness  of  manner, 
and  sometimes  exhibit,  like  the  naturalists,  imperfect  forms 
oopied  from  the  life ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extravagantly 
long  and  spare  figures  K^ch  we  noticed  in  Pisanello.  In 
Venice,^  such  forms  were  in  high  repute  with  Mansueti,  Se- 
luwtiani,  and  other  of  their  contemporaries,  n<»r  were  they 
^disliked  by  the  Bellini  themselves.  And,  indeed,  where  they 
•eelected  good  proportions,  they  are  apt  to  arrest  the  attention 
by  that  simplicity,  purity,  care,  and,  as  it  were,  timidity  of 
design,  which  attempts  to  avoid  every  approach  to  exaggera- 
tion. Such  artists,  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  edacated 
by  the  more  ancient  Greek  sculptors,  in  whose  works  the 
exhibition  of  truth  attracts  the  spectator,  like  that  of  grandeur 
in  others.  Their  heads,  more  particularly,  are  correct  and 
fine ;  consisting  of  portraits  taken  from  the  life,  both  among 
the  populace,  and  among  persons  of  siq»erior  birth,  whether 
distinguished  for  learning,  or  for  their  military  exploits. 
And  to  this  practice,  familiar  also  to  artists  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, we  are  indebted  for  many  likenesses  which  were  copied 
at  the  instance  of  Giovio,  for  his  museum.  Thence  they 
were  again  multiplied  both  W  painting  and  engraving,  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  world.  Often  also  the  artist  of  those 
*iumes  inserted  his  own  portrait  in  his  composition ;  a  circum- 
^stance  so  favourable  to  Vasari's  history ;  but  this  species  of 
ostentation  was  gradually  abandoned,  as  real  cultivation  in 
Italy  advanced.  But  then,  as  in  the  heroic  and  still  more 
uncivilized  times,  such  species  of  boasting  was  not  esteemed 
ofiensive :  and  surely,  if  the  literati  of  the  14th  century  were 
in  the  habit  of  extolling  themselves  in  their  own  works;  if 
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the  typograpfaerB  were  so  fond  of  exalting  theniBelvee  and 
dieir  edilioas  by  siq)erb  titles,  and  more  Taunting  epigraniB, 
eren  to  a  ridioolons  degree;  the  more  modest  ambition  of 
someiamee  handing  down  their  own  features  to  posterity  may 
be  ex0Q8ed  in  our  painters. 

Hie  oolonrs  of  these  artists  are  likewise  simple  and  natu- 
ral, though  not  always  in  union,  more  especially  with  the 
ground,  nor  sufficiently  broken  by  the  chiaroscuro.  But, 
above  aB,  they  are  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simpli- 
<nty  of  ihe  composition  of  their  pieces.  It  was  very  seldom 
they  inserted  histories,  it  being  sufficient  for  the  ambition  of 
-tisxae  times  to  giye  a  representation  of  our  Lady  upon  a 
throne,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  saints,  such  as  the  de- 
Totion  of  each  was  supposed  to  require.  Nor  were  those 
drawn  in  the  manner  they  had  before  been,  all  eted  at  equal 
distances,  and  in  the  least  studied  motions ;  but  their  authors 
Attempted  to  giye  them  some  degree  of  contrast,  so  that 
while  one  wta  drawn  gazing  upon  the  Virgin,  another  ap 
peared  reading  a  book ;  if  this  were  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
that  is  seen  standing  erect.  The  national  genius,  always 
Jirely  and  joyous,  eren  then  sought  to  derelope  itself  in  more 
brilliant  colours  than  those  of  any  other  school.  And,  per- 
haps, in  order  that  the  figures,  of  such  glowing  tints,  might 
stand  in  bolder  relief,  the^  kept  the  colour  of  the  airs  most 
generally  pale  and  languid.  They  aimed,  indeed,  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  at  enlivening  their  compositions  with 
the  most  pleasing  images ;  freely  introducing  into  their  sacred 
pieces,  sportive  cherubs,  drawn  as  if  vieing  with  each  other 
in  idry  grace  and  agility ;  some  in  the  act  of  singing,  some  of 
playing ;  and  not  unfrequently  bearing  little  baskets  of  fruit 
and  flowers  so  exquisitdy  dmwn  as  to  appear  moist  with 
recent  dew.  In  the  drapery  of  their  figures  they  were  sim- 
ple and  natural ;  the  most  exempt  perhaps  from  that  trite 
and  exact  folding,  as  well  as  from  that  manner  of  bandaging 
the  bodies  so  common  in  Mantegna,  -and  whidi  infected  some 
eiher  schools. 

Nor  did  they  lay  small  stress  upon  certain  accessaries  of 
their  art,  such  as  the  thrones,  which  they  composed  in  the 
richest  and  most  ostentatious  manner;  and  the  landscapes^ 
iHiich  they  drew  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  truth  from 

h2 
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nature,  besides  the  arcbiteotore  frequently  constructed  in  the 
forms  of  porticos  or  tribunes.  It  may  sometimes  be  obserred, 
also,  that,  adapting  tbemselyes  to  the  workmanship  and  to 
the  design  of  the  altar,  they  feigned  a  continuation  of  it 
within  the  painting,  so  that  by  the  resemblance  of  colour  and 
of  taste,  the  eye  is  deceived,  the  illusion  produced  rendering 
it  doubtful  where  the  exterior  ornament*  terminatee,  and 
where  the  picture  begins.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  easily 
to  give  credit  to  certain  writers  who  have  undervalued  tho 
merits  of  such  masters,  pronouncing  their  labours  mechanical, 
as  those  of  mere  practical  artificers,  inasmuch  as  Serlio  is 
known  to  have  supplied  several  of  them  with  architectunU 
designs.f  "We  ought  rather  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Daniel  Barbaro,  whose  extensive  learning  did  not  prevent 
him,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Pratica  di  Prospettiva,"  from  ex- 
pressing  his  admiration  of  them,  even  from  the  commence* 
ment,  as  follows :  *'  In  this  art,  they  left  many  fine  remnants 
of  excellent  works,  in  which  we  behold  not  only  landscapes, 
mountains,  woods,  and  edifices,  all  admirably  designed ;  but 
even  the  human  form,  and  other  animals,  with  lines  drawn  to 
the  eye,  as  if  to  a  centre  placed  in  the  most  exact  perspective. 
But  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  rules  they  proceeded,  ne 
author  of  whom  I  am  awaro  has  left  any  account  to  in- 
struct us." 

'f'  In  a  similar  taste  was  the  perspective  introduced  by  GioTanni  Bellino 
in  his  celebrated  altar-piece  at  Sfui  Zaccaria,  in  Venice.  Another  was 
placed  in  the  great  altar  of  the  dome  at  Capo  d'Istria,  by  Carpacdo  the 
elder,  still  more  striking.  In  the  back-gronnd  of  the  pictnre,  the  Viigin 
appears  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  diyine  infinity  in  an  np- 
right  posture,  upon  her  knees,  surrounded  by  six  of  the  most  venerable 
patrons  of  the  place,  disposed  around  her,  in  three  ranks,  displaving  a 
fine  diversity  of  drapery  as  well  as  of  action.  To  these  are  added  somo 
cherubs,  engaged  in  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  and  apparently 
beholding  the  spectator  with  an  air  of  puerile  simplicity,  as  if  inviting 
him  to  caress  them.  A  long  and  lofty  colonnade,  in  exceUent  perspective* 
leads  the  way  to  the  throne,  at  one  time  united  to  a  fine  stone  colonnade, 
which  extended  from  the  altar-piece  through  the  chapel,  producing  a  fine 
illusion,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  enchantment  of  perspective.  It  was  re- 
moved along  with  ihe  stone  columns,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  tribune. 
The  oldest  citizens,  who  witnessed  this  beautiful  spectacle,  speak  of  it  ta 
strangers  with  delight,  and  I  am  glad  to  nut  it  on  record,  before  the.re^ 
collection  of  it  be  entirely  obliterated. 

t  Notiiia,  p.  63, 
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As  this  progress  of  style  was  more  greatly  promoted  by 
Gian  Bellini  than  by  any  other  master,  with  him  I  shall  tiom- 
mence  my  account,  afterwards  proceeding  to  treat  of  his  coc- 
temporaries,  and  such  of  his  scholars  as  more  or  less  resem- 
bled him.     Nor,  I  flatter  myself^  will  it  be  nnpleasing  to  the 
reader,  to  find  mention  of  the  imitation  of  Giorgione  and  of 
Titian,  as  it  were  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  it  happens  with 
the  professors  of  the  art  of  painting,  as  occasionally  with 
those  writers  who  have   flourished  on  the  confines  of  two 
ages ;  that  their  style  to  a  certain  degree  seems  to  partake  of 
the  colour  of  both.     Thus,   Giovanni  Bellini  himself  will 
aflbrd  us,  in  his  numerous  productions,  which  commence  be- 
fore 1464,  and  continue  down  to  the  year  1516,  a  sort  of 
regular  gradation  of  his  progress,  that  may  be  considered,  at 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  his  school.     Even  in  his  ear- 
liest pictures,  we  trace  the  ambition  of  the  artist  to  ennoble 
and  to  enlarge  the  national  manner.     The  noble  house  of 
their  Excellencies  Corer,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,   gave  frequent  commissions  to  his  hand,  possesses 
several  specimens  of  his  first  style,  proceeding  gradually  to 
others,  appearing  always  to  grow  more  beautiful.     Among 
these  last,  is  a  San  Francesco  drawn  amidst  a  thick  wood ;  a 
piece  that  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  best  landscape 
masters  themselves.     Having  reached  the  period  of  1488,  in 
which   he  produced  an  altar-piece   still  preserved   in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Conventual),  we  find  he  extorts  the  praises  of 
Yasari,  no  less  as  a  good  mannerist  than  a  fine  designer. 
With  still  greater  success  he  executed  other  works  from  the 
examples  afibrded  by  Giorgione.     It  was  then  he  conceived 
his  subjects  more  lioldly,  gave  rotundity  to  his  forms,  and 
warmth  to  his  colours ;  he  passed  more  naturally  from  con- 
trasted tints,  his  naked  figures  became  more  select,  his  dra- 
pery more  imposing;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  degree  of  softness  and  delicacy  in  his  contours, 
he  might  have  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  most  finished  ex- 
amples of  the  modem  style.     Neither  Pietro  Perugino,  Ghir- 
laudajo,  nor  Mantegna  attained  to  it  in  an  equal  degree. 
The  lover  of  art  will  find  various  specimens  of  lum,  both  in 
Venice  and   elsewhere.     His  altar-piece,   painted   for  San 
Zftccaria,  in  1505,  is  well  worthy  his  attention,  as  well  as 
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that  of  S.  Giobbe,  of  the  date  of  1510.     To  theae  we  maj 
add  a  Bacdbuial,  in  the  villa  Aldob^andini,  at  Rome,  dat^ 
1514,  which,  on  aoconnt  of  the  artist's  advanced  age,  was 
left  imperfect.     I  have  seen  other  pictures  by  his  hand,  with- 
out date,  bat  of  striking  merit ;  more  especially  a  Virgin  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bergamo ;  a  Baptism  of  our  Lord  at  Santa 
Corona,  of  Yioenxa,  a  Holj  Child  slumbering  on  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  between  two  angels,  a  production  that  lies  trea- 
sured up  in  a  chest  at  the  Capuchins,  in  Venice,  and  which 
truly  fascinates  the  eye  of  the  beholder.     It  displays  a  strike 
ing  union  of  that  beauty,  grace,  and  expression,  of  which,  in 
this  school,  he  may  m  said  to  have  set  the  example*     It 
would  appetur  that  he  oontinued  to  employ  his  talents  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  there  remaining,  in  the  select  gallery  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  one  of  his  Madonnas,  painted  in 
1516.*      Such  figures,  together  with  those  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  are  the  most  frequent  paintings  of  his  hand  that  we 
meet  with.     Should  anyone,  not  content  with  the  commenda*- 
tions  I  have  bestowed,  fe^  inclined  to  prefer  a  Bellini  to  a 
Bafiaello,  because  he  was  his  superior  in  architectural  design, 
let  him  consult  the  opinion  of  Boschini,  p.  28  of  his  ^^  Carta 
da  Navigare,"  but  let  him  recollect  that  the  same  writer  pos- 
sesses nothii^  of  the  poet  beyond  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  his  praises. 

The  name  of  Giovanni  ought  not  to  go  down  unaccom- 
panied by  that  of  his  brother  Gfentile,  who  preceded  him, 
alike  in  Hie  period  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death.  Though 
living  apart,  in  regard  to  femily,  they  were  of  congenial  mind 
and  disposUioB,  esteeming  one  another  as  friends  and  brethren, 
mutually  eneonraginff  and  respecting  each  other,  as  raperior 
in  metit  Bnt  in  Giovanni  this  was  modesty,  in  Gentile  only 
truth.  For  the  latter  had  a  more  confined  genius ;  but  by 
diligence,  that  somelamee  compensates  the  neglect  of  nature, 

•  Albert  Dorer,  viMag  the  same  yeer  at  Venice,  bestowed  on  Gio- 
TSOBi  oae  of  the  most  Ik^ourtble  testunonies  to  his  talente  that  now  re- 
mains. After  rebuking  the  enTjr  «f  the  other  painters,  who  spoke  of 
him  with  contempt,  he  saysof  himx-"  Every  one  aswnres  me  that  he  is 
Gfun  Cfahmtuomo,  for  which  reason  I  wish  him  weU.  He  u  iJready  wiy 
old,  but,  notwi&standing,  the  best  painter  we  have."— V,  MoreL  Not. 
p.  224. 
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he  was  enabled  to  attain  an  honomable  station  among  bis  con- 
temporaries. He  was  employed  by  tbe  republic  upon  an 
eqaai  footing  witb  bis  brotber,  to  adorn  tbe  ball  of  tbe  great 
council  ;  and  wben  tbe  Gkand  Turk  sent  to  Venice  in  searcb 
of  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  be  yrsa  commissioned  bj  the 
senate  to  go  to  Con^aatinople,  wbere  in  ihe  exercise  of  bis 
profenion  be  added  glorj  to  tbe  Venetian  name.  Besides  bis- 
works  in  painting,  be  tbere  strock  a  fine  medallion  for  Mabo^ 
met  ILy  bearing  tbe  bead  of  tbe  emperw,  witb  tbree  crown» 
on  tbe  rererse ;  a  laxe  work,  of  wbioh,  boweyer,  I  learn  tber& 
is  a  specimen  in  possession  of  bis  Excellencj  Tbeodore  Corer.^ 
However  inferior  we  are  to  consider  bim  to  bis  brotber,  andl 
tenacious  of  tbat  ancient  baxsbneas  in  many  of  bis  workst^ 
tbere  are  still  several  of  a  more  beautiful  deeoription^  sncb  aft 
bis  bistories  of  tbe  Holy  Cross  at  San  GioTaani,  and  tbe 
Preacbing  of  S.  Maik,  at  tbe  oollege  of  tbat  saint  ;*  a  piece 
wbicb,  placed  near  that  of  a  Paris  Bordone,  does  no  discredit 
to  its  autbor.  He  sbews  bimself  a  fjEutbfnl  copyist,  inasmncb 
as  ereiy  tbing  be  remarked  in  a  conoomrse  of  peo|^  is  fedtb- 
folly  portrayed.  Tbe  fesitiues  of  tbe  aodienoe,  and  the  pe» 
cnliar  eonformations  of  tbe  body,  are  as  dirersified  as  we  see^ 
them  in  nature,  inoluding  even  imrtances  of  deformity,  inta 
wbicb  tbrougb  her  own  general  laws,  nature  is  known  to  fsdl ; 
and  we  are  thus  presented  witb  carioatures,  witb  bald,  and 
lean,  and  piursy,  and,  what  ia  more  remarkable,  tiie  auditors 
of  S.  Mark  are  drawn  without  regard  to  times,  in  tbe  cos- 
tume of  Venetians  or  of  Turks,  xet  from  its  exact  imitation 
of  tbe  trutb^  its  arrangement,  and  its  animated  style,  tbe 
work  does  not  £eu1  to  please  and  strike  tbe  beholder.  I  shall 
•▼en  go  further ;  for  tbere  are  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
tbe  same  band,  executed  witb  so  much  taste,  that  they  may 
be  esteemed  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  bis  brother.  Sncb 
i»  a  Presentation  of  tbe  m&nt  Jesus  at  tbe  Temple,  in  half- 
length,  which  adorns  tbe  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  at  San  Polo,  a 
duplicate  of  which  was  painted  for  tbat  of  the  Grimani,  witb 
still  more  delicacy  and  care.  Opposite  to  this  of  Gentile  is  a 
fine  picture  of  GKan  Bellini,  which,  boweyer  superior  in  tbe 

^  This  much-admired  picture  is  in  the  R.  Pinacoteca  of  Milaiii  and 
among  the  early  prodactiona  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  beantiM  and 
tatnahle. 
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softness  of  iU  tints,  is  considered  scarcely  eqnal  in  point  of 
beaoty  and  other  qualities  of  the  art 

The  two  Bellini  and  the  last  of  the  Vivarini  had  a  compe- 
titor in  Vittore  Oarpaccio,  either  a  Venetian  or  a  native  of 
Capo  d'lstria,*  and  along  with  these  he  was  selected  to  orna- 
ment the  dac»l  pakce.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1576, 
when  that  noble  collection  of  ancient  historic  pieces  perished, 
thongh  subsequently  restored  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
later  times,  i  et  there  still  remains  a  specimen  of  Vittore's 
style  in  the  oratory  of  Santa  Ursula,  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  best  artists  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  eight 
histories  drawn  from  the  acts  of  that  saint,  and  of  her  eleven 
thousand  companions,  which  were  all  about  that  time  very 
generally  admitted  to  be  true.  The  production  is  not  wanting 
in  power  of  conception,  developing  numerous  and  novel  com- 
binations, nor  in  the  order  of  their  distribution,  in  richness 
of  ideas,  both  in  varjring  the  features  and  costume ;  nor  in 
architectural  skill  and  landscape,  serving  to  adorn  them.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  its  expression  of  nature  and  simplicity ; 
an  expression  which  so  frequently  invited  Zanetti  himself  to 
a  renewed  contemplation  of  it.  He  there  remarked  the  va- 
rious passions  of  the  people,  who  appeared  to  understand 
every  thing  passing ;  and,  in  their  earnest  attention,  expressed 
sentiments  in  unison  with  the  representation ;  whence  he  con- 
dudes  his  description  by  sa3ring  that  Carpaccio  felt  the  truth 
in  his  very  heart 

*  Hie  ooimtrT  if  impressed  with  this  persoasiim  in  spite  of  his  own 
signatareSy  attached  eten  to  the  pictures  in  Istria.  In  that,  cited  at  page 
100«  it  is  written  **  Victor  Cliarpatitis  Venetos  pinzit  1^16 ;"  in  another, 
at  San  Francesco  di  Pirano,  '*  Victoris  Cbarpatii  Veneti  opus,  1519.*' 
Benedetto  Carpaccio,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
a  Venetian,  of  whom  there  remains  a  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Capo  d'Istria,  in  the  Rotonda,  rabiicribed,  '*  Bcnetto  Carpathio 
Veneto  pingeva,  1537."  At  the  Osservanti  is  the  picture  of  the  Nome 
dl  Oesik,  with  the  same  words,  but  dated  1541.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
Venetian  history,  though  hi^ly  deserving  a  place  in  it ;  for  whatever 
traces  he  retains  of  the  ancient  stiffness  of  manner,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  figures,  yet  he  yields  not  to  many  in  softness  of  tints ;  in  the  taste  of 
his  colours ;  expression  of  featnres,  and  the  effect  of  his  chiaroscuro.  I 
am  led  to  think,  that  from  residing  out  of  the  capital,  this  artist  was  sup- 
])CS.*!d  to  be  a  native  of  Istria,  but  he  was  indisputably  of  a  Venetian  fomily, 
most  probably  tracing  its  origin  from  Murano 
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He  produced  still  nobler  specimexiB  of  his  genius  in  the 
college  of  San  Girolamo,  which  rivalled  those  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  without,  in  this  instance,  yielding  to  them.  His  cha- 
racter, which  might  frequently  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Gentile,  shines  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  in  his  altar-pieces, 
where  he  is  original  in  almost  eve^  composition.  The  most 
celebrated  in  Venice  is  one  of  the  Purification  at  San  Giobbe, 
in  which,  however,  the  S.  Yeochio  Simeone  is  represented  in 
a  pontifical  dress,  between  two  servants  arrayed  like  cardinals. 
If  we  except  this  error  in  point  of  costume,  and  add  a  little 
more  warmth  of  colours  to  the  flesh,  more  delicaoy  of  oimtour, 
the  piece  would  not  discredit  the  first  artist  of  any  times* 
Owing  to  the  fault  of  his  early  educatioo,  however,  these 
qualities. he  never  attained.  This,  also,  happened  to  Lauaxo 
Sebastiani,  his  disciple  and  follower ;  to  Giovanni  Mansneti, 
to  Marco,  and  to  Pietro  Veglia,  as  weU  as  to  Franoesoo 
Rizzo,  of  San  Croce,  a  territory  in  the  district  of  Bergamo  ;* 
artists  who,  however  nearly  touching  upon  the  golden  period, 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the 
old  and  uniform  taste,  and  for  this  reason  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other.  I  do  not  here  treat  of  the  pMntingt  left  by 
them  at  Venice^  as  they  have  so  frequently  been  described 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  enough  to  inform  the  reader  that  in 
these,  also,  we  discover  several  noble  traces  of  the  style  of 
Gentile  and  Carpaccio,  more  especially  in  the  architecture, 
and  that  their  colouring,  which  in  this  school  is  considered 

*  We  find  traces  of  hU  paintingi  from  the  yesr  1507.  See  Taiti,  in 
his  **  LiTes  of  the  Painters,  &c."  p.  56,  where  he  corrects  a  mistake  of 
Zanetti,  who,  instead  of  one  painter,  had  divided  him  into  two.  One  of 
his  pictures,  in  the  parish  church  of  Endine,  will  remove  every  donht. 
There  he  signed  himself,  '*  Franciscos  Rizns  Bergomensis  habitator 
Yenetiis,  1529."  In  another  piece,  in  the  parochial  ciraroh  of  Senna,  he 
wrote  "  Francesco  Rizo  da  Sante  Croxe  depense,  1518."  His  last  work 
of  which  I  find  any  account  is  also  in  the  parochial  church  of  Chirignano, 
in  the  Mestrina,  dated  )541.  Father  Federici,  who  describes  it,  makes 
Francesco  the  son  of  Girolamo  da  8.  Crooe,  or  S.  Croce,  whose  name  we 
find  subscribed  in  both  ways,  but  not  ever  Rizo.  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  first,  because  Ridolfi  says  only  (p.  62)  that  they  were  of  the  same 
fiunily ;  second,  because  the  pictures  of  Girokmo,  according  to  Tassi, 
commence  later,  and  are  traced  also  later  than  those  of  Francesco,  that 
is  in  1549 ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  style  of  Girolamo  is  inoomparably 
more  modenmed,  as  we  shdl  presently  shew. 
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eold  imd  laDgnid,  would  be  termed,  in  serenl  of  the  others^, 
both  soft  and  animated  enough  for  that  period.  The  one  who, 
if  I  mistake  not»  approaches  nearer  to  the  modem,  and  in 
some  degree  towards  the  sf^le  of  Ctiorgione,  is  Benedetto 
J>iMi%  aa  w^l  in  his  altar-pieoe  of  Santa  Luoia,  at  the  SS. 
Apostolic  as  in  the  Limositta  de'  OonfratelH  di  San  Giovanni^ 
painted  at  their  college  in  competiti<m  with  the  BellinL 

We  next  come  to  Maroo  Basuti,  sprung  from  a  Greek 
familj  in  tiie  Frinli,  and  a  riyal  also  of  Gioyanni ;  but  moro 
saeeessf nl  than  Cafpaoeio.  The  chnrch  of  San  Giobbe,  here 
lBonti<med  for  the  third  time,  possesses  his  picture  of  Christ 
praying  m  the  Garden,  painted  in  1510.  It  is  now  a  little 
defaoed,  but  has  been  hi^ly  extolled  by  RidoHi  and  ethers, 
who  beheld  it  in  a  more  perteet  condition.  Abore  all  his  pn^ 
dnetions^  however,  the  Y ooation  of  San  Pietro  to  tiie  Apoetle- 
diip,  in  the  chnrch  of  the  Certosa,  is  the  most  celebrated ;  a 
piece  of  which  there  is  seen  a  duplicate  in  tin  imperial  gallery 
ait  Vienna.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beaimiil  pictures 
of  that  age ;  and  most  grai^cally  there  is  no  kind  of  merit  in 
Gian  B^iini,  in  which  Basaiti  does  not  either  equal,  or  rery 
<doeely  approach  hin»  Indeed  he  uypears  to  ^[hibit  eren  a 
freer  genius,  a  more  happy  composition,  and  a  more  skilful 
art  in  unitii^  the  grounds  of  his  pictures  with  the  flrares.^ 
These  are  b^utifd,  and  for  the  most  part  inc&ie  to  me  free 
style;  their  look  is  full  ot  fiie;  the  tints  of  the  fleshy  parte 
ef  a  roi^  glow;  tibe  middle  tints  inclining  sometimes  to  pale* 
ness,  but  not  without  grace.  Though  not  a  native,  he  resided 
a  long  pmod  at  Venice,  which  contains  a  good  number  of  hie 
works,  a  few  of  which  are  in  the  ancient  taste,  but  the  most 
jport  bordering  upon  the  modem.  His  native  i^ace  of  Friuli 
possesses  no  other  specimen  besides  a  Christ  taken  from  the 
Gross,  in  the  monastery  of  Sesto,  consisting  of  large  figures, 
with  a  fine  group  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  and  with 
a  landscape  full  of  nature.  In  several  parts  it  is  defaced  by 
age ;  but  a  true  connoisseur  will  still,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to 
the  Others,  for  being  free  from  the  retouches  of  modem  art. 

*  To  this  praise  might  be  added,  a  certain  strength  of  chiaroscuro, 
whidi  gnres  stfflung  relMf  to  his  figures,  and  approaches  the  composition, 
of  Da  Vinci. 
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Among  tiie  pupils  of  Qian  Bellini,  who  were  rery  name- 
Tons,  are  some  wlio  onght  to  be  leJferred  to  anotber  epoch,  like 
Giorgione,  and  to  different  schoelfi,  like  Readinello  of 
Bayenna ;  sereral,  however,  take  their  pbee  here,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  national  oontemporaries,  did  not  fiilljr 
attain  to  the  possession  of  the  new  style.  The  lunilj  of  the 
heads  of  the  school  produced  also  a  IBiellin  Bellini,  who  being 
educated  in  that  atutdemj,  very  happily  imitated  its  manner. 
He  painted  Madonnas  for  pnyate  mdiyidnals,  which,  their 
author  being  little  known,  are  for  the  most  part  attributed  to 
Gentile,  or  to  Gioyauni.  The  artist  who  is  mmitioned  by 
Yasari  as  the  pupil  of  Gioyaani,  named  Girolamo  Hoc^to,. 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  least  polished  among  his  disciplesi 
He  did  not  reach  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  left  behind  him 
some  engravings  upon  copper,  now  become  eztr«nely  rave ; 
besides  small  pictures,  one  of  whidi,  sabsoxibed  with  the 
author's  name,  in  1484,  is  in  thepossessiQn  of  the  before 
mentioned  house  of  Corer,  The  Yeionesc^  who  are  in  pos^ 
session  of  his  portrait,  amongst  those  of  the  painters  of  their 
town,  in  the  Scuola  del  Nudo,  caa  also  boast  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  1498,  in  their  chuzoh  of 
S.  Nazario  e  Celao.  Such  information  I  obtained  from 
Signor  Saverio  dalla  Rosi^  a  Yeionese  paints  of  merit. 
Another  less  distiiu^hed,  wid  somewhat  stiff  scholar  or 
imitator  of  Bellini,  has  affixed  his  name  in  sey^al  |daoee»  at 
the  foot  of  sacred  figures,  as  follows :  ^^  Marcus  Martialia 
Venetus ;"  and  in  a  Purification,  existing  in  the  Gonseryatoxy 
of  the  Penitents,  we  meet  with  the  year  1488.  And  from  a 
Supper  of  Emaus,  belonging  to  the  &mily  of  the  Contarini, 
with  the  painter's  name,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1606  he 
was  still  alive. 

An  artist  of  a  better  taste  appeared  in  Yinceniio  Catena,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  obtained  a  good  deal  of  c^brity  by  hia 
portraits  and  pictures  for  private  rooms.  His  master-piece 
consists  of  a  Holy  Family,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  oma- 
mrating  the  noble  Pesaro  gallery;  and  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  present  epoch;  but  his  other  pieces,  exhibiting  more 
traces  of  the  old  style,  which  remain  at  San  Maurizio,  at  San 
Simeone  Grande,  at  the  Cariti,  and  elsewhere^  authorize  our 
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enameration  of  them  here.     They  are  beaaiifal;  but  not 
aiffieientlv  in  the  modem  taste.     His  reputation,  however, 
while  living,  was  so  great,  that  in  a  letter  written  by  Marc 
Antonio  ^chiel  from   Rome,  to  Antonio  di  Marsilio   in 
Venice,  dated  11th  of  April,  1520,  when  Raffaello  was  just 
deceased  and  Bonarmoti  infirm,  it  is  recommended  to  Catena 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  ^  since  cUuiger  seems  to  be  impending 
over  all  very  excellent  painters."*     One  CKannetto  Cordegli- 
aghi  enjoyed  also  a  high  reputation,  if  he  be  rightly  named 
by  Yasari,  who  commends  bun  for  his  soft  and  delicate  man- 
ner, superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  adding,  that  he 
had  produced  an  infinite  number  of  pictures  for  private  per- 
sons.    In  Venice,  he  is  termed,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  Cordelia ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal  Bessarione  in  the  college  of  La  CariU, 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  the  rest  having  c&opped  into  ob- 
livion.    Probably  his  real  name  was  double,  Cordelia  Aghi. 
It  is  certain  that  Zanetti  read^  upon  a  beautiful  Madonna, 
belonging  to  the  learned  Zeno,  '^  Andreas  Cordelle  Agi,  F." 
This  last  is  of  ^e  same  family  as  Giannetto ;  or  perhaps  also 
in  place  of  Giannetto,  Vasari  ought  to  have  written  Andrea ; 
as  instead  of  Jacopo,  he  ought  to  have  said  Francesco  Squar- 
cione.     Nor  can  it  be  deni^  that,  if  we  except  the  artists  of 
Verona  and  Friuli,  this  historian  was  deficient  in  information, 
as  he  himself  declares,  relating  to  the  Venetian  school.     It 
is  sufficient  to  turn  to  his  proemium  of  the  life  of  Carpaccio, 
in  order  to  observe  how  many  times,  in  a  very  few  lines,  he 
is  gniltyof  making  mistakes.     Of  Lazzaro  Sebastiani,  he 
made  two  painters ;  two  others  out  of  Marco  Basaiti,  divid- 
ing him  into  Marco  Basarini  and  Marco  Bassiti,  and  assign- 
ing to  each  his  several  works.     Moreover,  he  wrote  Vittore 
S<»rpacda,  Vittor  Bellini,  Giambatista  da  Comigliano,  and 
confounded  the  labours  of  all  the  three  together.     Elsewhere 
we  meet  with  Mansuchi  for  Mansueti ;  Gnerriero  and  Guar- 
rieio,  instead  of  Guariento;  Foppa  is  made  into  Zoppa, 
Giolfino  into  Ursino,  Morazone  into  Mazzone,  Bozzato  into 
Baszacco,  Zuccati  into  Zuccheri  and  Znccherini ;  and  thus  he 
continued  to  blunder  through  other  Lombard  and  Venetian 

*More]liNotixia,p.  212. 
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names,  insomuch  as  almost  to  vie  with  Hanns,  with  Cochin, 
and  with  similar  inaccarate  foreiffners. 

The  following  names  were  slightly  esteemed  hy  or  slightly 
known  to  Yasari,  and  therefore  omitted  in  his  history :  rier- 
maria  Pennaoehi  of  Trevisi,  and  Pier  Francesco  Bissolo,  a 
Venetian.  Of  the  former  there  remain  two  entablatures, 
painted  for  churches,  more  excellent  in  point  of  colouring 
ihaaa  design.  One  is  in  Venice,  the  other  at  Mnrano.  Of 
these  artists.  Pier  Francesco  painted  on  the  least  extensiye 
scale,  but  was  more  finished  and  beautiful.  His  altar-pieces 
in  Murano,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Trevigi,  may  be  put  in 
competition  with  those  of*  the  elder  Palma ;  and  one  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Renier,  representing  the  Meeting 
of  Simeon,  still  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  fulness  and 
softness  of  the  modefus. 

Gin^amo  di  San  Croce  was  still  more  deserving  of  com- 
memoration than  these.  Yet  Vasari  omitted  him ;  Boschini 
is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  Ridolfi  has  found  in  him  more  to 
blame  than  to  pntise,  asserting  that  he  had  never  freed  him- 
self from  the  ancient  s^le,  though  flourishing  at  a  period 
when  the  lees  celebrated  geniuses  attempted  to  modernise 
their  taste.  Happily,  however,  for  this  distinguished  man^ 
not  a  few  of  his  best  labours  have  been  preserved,  of  which 
Zanetti  has  pronounced  his  opinion  that  ^  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  manner  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  than  any  of 
the  others."  And  such  commendation  is  justified  by  his 
altar-piece  of  S.  Parisio,  so  highly  mentioned  in  the  Chiide  of 
Treviso,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  that  saint. 
In  Venice  itself  there  are  some  of  his  pictures  which  display 
uncommon  merit,  such  as  the  Supper  of  our  Saviour,  wiiA 
the  name  of  Santa  Croce,  which  is  in  S.  Martino ;  and  a 
Salvatore,  at  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  which  though  in  a 
precise  taste,  shews  extreme  richness  of  colouring.  There 
also  appears,  at  the  same  place,  his  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo ;  a  repetition  of  which  is  found  in  the 
noble  house  of  CoUalto,  nearly  resembling  tiie  original,  and 
in  other  places.  It  abounds  in  figures  of  about  a  palm's 
length,  imitated,  in  some  part,  from  the  celebrated  composi- 
tion of  Bandinelli,  engraved  bv  Marc  Antonio,  whose  impres- 
sions to  Qiiolamo  proved  a  ricL  mine  of  art,  afibrding  originala 
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for  those  small  but  yaluable  paintings  meant  to  adorn  private 
rooms.  In  none  of  them,  howerer,  was  he  a  mere  copyist; 
he  varied  the  figores,  and  more  especnally  the  landscapes,  in 
which  he  was  a  very  skilfnl  hand.  In  this  manner  he  pro- 
dnced  many  of  those  Bacchanals,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  different  collections.  In  that  of  the  Casa  Albani,  at  Ber- 
gamo, is  a  S.  Gio.  Elemosinario  (almsgiver)  in  grand  archi- 
tecture, seen  among  a  crowd  of  paupers ;  and  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Carrara^  also  at  Bergamo,  there  is  a  ^^  Saviour  taken 
from  the  Cross,**  highly  valued  for  the  portrait  of  the  artist, 
which  points  to  a  holy  cross,  the  symbol  of  his  name.  Not 
any  of  these  productions  are  embued  with  traces  of  the  an^ 
<AexLt  style.  They  display  a  grace  of  composition,  study  of 
foreshortening,  and  of  the  naked  parts,  a  harmony  of  colours^ 
forming  a  mixture  of  different  schools,  in  which  the  Romaa 
predominates,  and  least  of  all  the  Venetian.  Further  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  stated  at 
page  105. 

To  these  Venetian  professors,  or  at  leasts  established,  in 
Venice,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  several  educated  by  Giovanni, 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  this  way  resume  the  thread  of  our 
pictorie  history  of  the  state.  There  was  no  place  in  the  whole 
dominion  whidi  did  not  boast  either  of  his  disciples  or 
imitators.  We  shall  proceed  to  treat  severally  of  these,  begin- 
ning with  the  name  of  Conegliano,  which  he  derived  from  a 
city  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  his  native  place,  whose  moun- 
tainous views  he  has  introduced  into  his  paintings,  as  if  to 
serve  for  his  device* 

The  artist's  name,  however,  is  Giambatista  Cima,  and  his 
sf^le  most  resemUes  the  better  part  of  that  of  Gian  Bellini. 
The  professors  indeed  may  often  be  confounded  together;  to 
such  a  degree  do  we  find  Conegliano  diligent,  graceful,  lively 
in  his  motions  and  his  colouring,  although  less  smooth  thaA 
BellinL  Perhaps  one  of  his  best  pieces  that  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  That  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell' 
Orto,  one  of  the  most  rich  in  painting  in  all  Venice,  possesses 
less  softness ;  but  in  point  of  architecture,  in  the  air  of  its 
heads,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  colours,  there  is  something 
so  extremely  attractive,  that  we  are  never  weary  of  contem* 
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plating  it.  The  difTerent  ooUeotions  in  Iti^j,  no  less  tbaa 
those  in  other  parts,  are  many  of  them  in  possession,  or  said 
to  he  in  possession,  of  specimens  from  this  artist's  hand ;  and 
if  we  add  to  these  his  altar-pieces,  sufficiently  nnmerous,  they 
will  he  found  to  amonnt  to  a  rerj  considerable  class.  We  are 
informed,  however,  by  Padre  ]<ederici,  that  one  of  Cima's 
sons,  of  the  name  of  Cario^  imitated  so  closely  the  style  of  his 
fiither,  that  there  are  pictntes  which  ought  often  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  former  instead  of  to  the  latter. 

The  artist  resided  but  a  short  time  in  his  own  province ; 
and  the  idtar-paece  placed  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
place,  in  1498,  is  considered  a  youthful  performance.  He  con* 
tinned  to  exercise  his  art  untU  the  year  1517,  according  to 
Ridolfi,  and  died  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  date  of 
1542,  which  we  find  at  San  Francesco  dl  Rovigo  placed  upon 
an  altar-piece  of  Conegliano  (if  it  be  not  a  copy),  marks  only 
the  era  of  the  erecting  of  the  altar,  which  was  painted  after* 
wards.  He  is  said  by  Boschini  to  have  been  the  tutor  of 
Vittor  BellinianO)  by  Yasari  called  Bellini ;  the  same  who 
represented  in  the  college  of  St.  Mark's  the  martyrdom  of  t^ 
saint  The  best  portion  of  this  history  is  the  architecture  it 
displays. 

The  artists,  educated  in  the  school  of  Giovanni,  who  flou- 
rished at  Friuli,  were  two  natives  of  Udi&e :  Giovanni  di  M. 
Martino,  as  he  is  entitled  in  some  family  documents,  and  Gio. 
Martini,  by  Yasari  ;  and  Martino  d'Udine,  who  in  the  '^Storia 
Pittorica,"  is  called  Pellegrino  di  S.  Danielle.  The  style  of  the 
former  was  harsh  and  crude,  though  not  destitute  of  grace  in 
the  countraiances  and  in  the  colouring.  The  name  of  Pelle- 
grino was  bestowed  upon  the  latter  by  Bellini,  in  honour  of 
his  rare  genius,  while  the  name  of  the  country  was  attached 
to  him  from  his  long  residence  in  S.  Baniello,  a  territoiy  not 
far  from  Udine.  This  city  is,  nevertheless,  the  place  where 
he  appears  to  most  advantage,  in  competition  with  Giovanni ; 
as  the  same  mnulation  they  had  felt  while  fellow-pupils,  con- 
tinned,  as  sometimes  happens,  when  they  became  masters.  In 
that  city  appear  the  labours  of  each,  and  more  particularly  in 
ihe  two  chapels  contiguous  to  the  dome^  where  the  first  of 
ihem  was  em|4oyed  in  the  yeiur  1501,  the  second  in  1502.  Gio- 
vanni, in  his  altar*piece  of  St.  Mark,  tiiere  produced  the 
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richest  specimen  which  appeared  from  his  hand;  and  Pel- 
legrino  left  that  of  his  St  Joseph,  preferred  by  Yasari,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  work  of  Martini.  I  have  seen  the  last-men- 
tioned picture  in  oil,  faded  indeed  in  colour,  and  in  other 
respects  de&ced ;  yet  still  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  archi<- 
tecture,  which  gives  a  graceful  fulness  to  the  whole  canvas, 
and  striking  relief  to  the  three  figures,  consisting  of  S.  Joseph 
with  the  hmy  child  in  his  arms,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  each 
of  which  displays  the  finest  contours  and  the  best  forms. 
Other  specimens  of  the  same  pencil  are  to  be  seen  in  Udine, 
among  which  are  the  SS.  Agostino  and  Girolamo,  in  the 
public  council-hall,  a  picture  remarkable  also  for  its  power  of 
colouring. 

As  this  artist  advanced  in  age,  he  improved  in  the  softness 
of  hiB  tints,  as  well  as  in  every  other  quality.  The  altar- 
piece  at  Santa  Maria  de'  Battuti,  which  is  in  Cividale,  and 
represents  the  Virgin  seated  between  the  four  virgins  of 
Aquileja,  besides  the  Saints  Batista  and  Donate,  and  a  cherub, 
partakes  of  Giorgione ;  it  is  enumerated  among  the  rarest 
paintings  of  Friuli,  and  was  executed  in  the  year  1529.  Yet 
above  any  of  his  productions,  are  esteemed  those  various 
histories  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  painted  in  fresco  at 
S.  Daniele,  in  the  church  of  3.  Antonio,  together  with  this 
titular  saint,  and  several  other  portraits  of  the  brethren  of 
that  chapel,  so  richly  adorned  by  his  hand,  all  breathiug  and 
glowing  proofs  of  his  art.  By  his  means,  also,  one  of  the 
piotoric  schools  of  Friuli  rose  into  high  repute,  and  will  be 
elsewhere  described. 

At  Rovigo,  in  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Casalini,  is 
a  jMctnre  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Saviour,  bearing  this 
memorandum :  ^'  Opus  Marci  Belli  discipuli  Johannis  Bellini." 
He  is  a  good  disciple  of  the  school,  and  would  appear  to  be  a 
different  artist  from  that  Marco,  son  of  Gio.  Tedesco,  who 
was  employed  in  1463  at  Rovigo. 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Padua,  the  style  of  the  Bellini  was 
less  followed,  a  very  natural  circumstance  in  a  place  where 
Squarcione,  the  avowed  rival  of  Giovanni,  held  supreme  sway. 
Still  there  are  several  pictures  belonging  to  this  age  remaining 
there,  which  partake  of  the  Yenetian  style ;  and  Yasari,  in 
his  life  of  Carpaccio,  records   that  m  fact  Niccolo  Moreto 
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ez^uted  many  works  in  Padua,*  besides  many  otber  artists 
eotinected  with  the  Bellini.  A  picture  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead  merits  particrdar  mention ;  it  adorns  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Padua,  along  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  Paduan 
hi^ops,  and  the  busts  of  the  apostles,  including  several  of 
their  icts,  executed  with  much  elegance  in  chiaroscuro.  The 
work  is  dated  1495,  in  which  the  painter  subscribes  his  name 
Jacobus  Montagnana ;  not  Mantegna,  as  it  is  written  in  Yasari 
and  Ridolfi. 

There  remains  of  his  a  very  extensive  altar-piece,  at  the 
Santo,  the  style  inclining  as  much  as  in  any  others  to  the 
modem ;  and  to  whaterer  degree  itonay  partake  of  the  Yene- 
tian  in  taste  of  colours,  in  its  design  it  partakes  of  a  more 
precise  and  spare  expression,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Paduan 
school.  To  this,  also,  he  very  manifestly  conformed  himself 
in  that  celebrated  picture  left  in  Belluno,  at  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  representedt  Roman  histories.  It  is  an  im- 
mense production,  and  at  the  first  view  would  incline  us  to 
attribute  it  to  the  pencil  of  Mantegna,  such  are  the  design,  the 
drapery,  and  the  con^KMition  of  the  figures;  while  even 
several  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  accurately  copied> 
with  the  same  forms  and  motions,  from  those  Mantegna  had 
already  introduced  into  his  grand  chapel  at  the  Eremitani. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  both  received  the  same  edu- 
cation, or  at  least,  that  Montagnana  had  profited  much  by  the 
Paduan  school.  I  say  only  much,  for  in  point  of  costume  he 
does  not    shew  any  traces    of    the  erudite  instiiictions  of 

*  In  the  "  Statuti  de'  Pittori/'  it  is  written  Mireti ;  and  the  same 
work  contains  memoirs  of  him  in  1423  and  1441 ;  years,  however,  which 
do  not  accord  with  his  dependence  on  the  Bellini.  This  Girolamo  might 
possibly  hare  been  the  brother,  or  other  relation,  of  that  Oio.  Miretto, 
for  whom  see  p.  77.  These  two  names  will  do  away  with  the  Moreto  of 
Yasan,  and  we  mnst  substitute  Mireto  or  Miretto. 

I   I  repeat  the  epigram,  which  is  subscribed  in  ancient  characters,  on 
the  strength  of  which  we  may  beUere  that  the  work  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  fahiable  the  art  had  produced  up  to  that  period,  transcribed  by 
the  very  frequently  commended  Sig.  Co.  Cav.  Lazara ;  it  is  thus.* 
Non  hie  Parrhasio,  non  hie  tribuendus  Apelli, 

Hos  licet  Auctores  dignus  habere  labor. 
Eaganeus,  vixdum  impleto  ter  mense,  Jacobus 
£r  Montagnana  nobile  pinzit  opus. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Squarcione;  but  commits  faults  resembling  those  of  (^ 
Bellini,  to  wbom  by  popular  opinion,  recorded  by  the  very 
diligent  author  of  the  new  Guide  of  Padna^  he  has  been  given 
as  a  pupil. 

I  have  before  treated  of  Squarcione,  and  of  his  method,  i^ 
serving  for  a  fitter  jdace  the  consideration  of  his  disciples^ 
more  espeoially  Andrea  Mantegna.     He  will,  however,  be 
included  in  the  present  list  as  a  scholar,  although,  Its  a  mas^ 
ter  of  the  school  of  Lombardy,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  him 
trith  mote  commendation  in  another  chapter.     But  even  the 
&Wt  essays  of  great  characters  are  valuable,  and  Yasari  does 
not  scrapie  to  commend  Antlrea's  first  altars-piece  as  a  work 
worthy  of  his  old  a^.     It  was  placed  in  Santa  Sofia,  wlrare 
the  artist  has  signed  himself  ^  Andreas  Mantinea  Patavinus 
■annos  VII.  et  X.  natns  sua  manu  pinzit^  1448."    Squaicione 
was  so  much  delighted  with  his  early  genims,  that  he  adopted 
him  lor  his  son.  But  he  afterwards  regretted  his  own  generosity, 
when  the  voimg  artist  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  his  rivaJ, 
Jaoopo  BeUini ;  so  that  he  then  began  to  Uame  him,  yet  at 
tiie  same  time  to  instruct  him  better.    Andrea  having  been 
-educated  in  an  academy  which  adopted  the  study  of  miuMes, 
indulged  great  admiration  of  several  Greek  bassi*rilievi,  in 
the  ancient  style,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Primarii  Dei,  in  aa 
altar  of  the  Ga|»toL    He  was  therefore  extremely  bent  upon 
acquiring  the  chasteness  of  the  contours,  the  bosmiy  of  the 
ideas  and  of  the  bodies ;  nor  did  he  only  adopt  that  straitness 
of  the  garment^  those  parallel  folds^  and  that  study  of  parts 
which  so  easilv  degenerate  into  stifi'ness,  but  he  neglected 
that  portion  of  his  art  which  animates  the  otherwise  unin- 
lormed  imagee^^^xpression.     In  this  respect  he  greatl v  failed 
in  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Jaoopo,  placed  in  the 
church  of  the  Eremitani,  and  from  which  Squarcione  took 
occasion  to  reprehend  him  severdy.     These  complaints  led 
him  to  adopt  a  better  method,  and  in  his  representation  of  the 
history  of    S.  Cristoforo^  placed  <^posite  his  S.  Jacopo,  he 
threw  more  expression  into  his  figures ;  and  in  particular  his 
production  about  the  same  period  of  San  Marco  in  the  act  of 
writing  the  gospel,  punted  for  Santa  GHustina,  displays  in  the 
features  the  absorbed  Blind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  a  saint*  If  Sqnaroione  thus  contributed  hj  his 
pepToachee  to  render  this  artist  great,  the  Bellini,  perhaps,  co- 
operated with  him  Inr  friendship  and  relationship  in  producing 
the  same  reenlt  He  resided  little  in  Venice,  but  daring  that 
time  he  did  not  Ml  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  portion  of  that 
0chodi ;  and  we  thos  perceiye  in  some  of  his  pictures,  land- 
floapes  and  gardens  quite  in  the  Venetian  character,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  colonrs  not  inferior  to  the  best  Venetian  artists 
of  his  age.  I  am  uncertain  whether  he  or  some  other  oom-^ 
mnnicated  to  the  Bellini  that  species  of  perspective  so  much 
commended  by  Barbaro ;  bat  I  know  that  Lomasso,  in  his 
^  Tempio  deUa  Pittura,"  page  5d,  has  put  on  record  that 
Mdntegna  ita$  the  ^fint  itho  ^om  u$  trtte  notiani  rdatmg  to 
this  art :  and  I  kn^w  that  the  most  distinguished  chanet«ni 
of  those  times  were  equally  eager,  either  to  become  scholar?  in 
such  points  as  they  were  tiiemselves  deficient  in,  oraastws  in 
such  as  were  wanting  in  others* 

The  style  of  Mantegna  being  known,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  divine  that  of  his  fellow-pupils,  educated  in  the  same 
maxims,  and  instructed  by  his  examples.  The  chapd  be6a« 
mentioned  eschibits  specimens  of  three,  the  first  of  wlicmi, 
Niccolo  PizK^o,  is  pointed  out  by  Vasari.  A  pictore  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Vir^n  in  an  altar-piece,  with  other  figures 
on  the  wall,  are  by  his  hand.  There  is  alM>  a  fresco  in  one  of 
ilie  fii^ades  with  the  motto  ^Opus  Nicoletti;"  and  in  both 
places  he  not  only  stron^y  reBemblee,  but  approaches  near  the 
composition  of  Ifantegna.  Two  other  artists  also  painted 
Hbeie  certain  histories  of  S.  Oistoforo,  onder  one  of  which  ie 
inserted  ^  Opus  Boni ;"  under  the  other,  *^  Opus  Ansuini,"  an 
artist  of  FoTii.  Both  of  these  might  elsewhere  have  been  ad- 
mired, but  there  they  aj^pear  only  as  scholars  by  the  side  of 
their  nrast^r.  An  artist  more  nearly  approaching  Mantegoa^ 
and  who,  in  the  chief  part  of  hid  figures,  might  be  mistaken  for 
him,  is  Bernardo  Parentino,  who  painted  for  a  cloister  of  Ssnta 
Oiustina,  ten  acts  in  the  life  of  San  Benedetto,  and  littie  hi»> 
tones  in  chiaroscuro^  representing  upon  each  the  portrait  of  a 
pontiff  of  the  name  of  Benedettino.     1  have  se^i  no  painting 

^  *  lliis  pictwrei  diyided  into  levenl  compartmentB,  repratents,  in  addi- 
tion to  San  Marooi  other  saintf ,  and  ii  also  one  of  the  omamenti  of  the 
Pinatoteca. 

I2 
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adapted  to  a  religiouB  cloister  so  well  conceived  in  every  part ;. 
and  it  is  known  that  it  was  superintended  bj  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  that  learned  order,  the  Abate  Gaspero  da  Pavia. 
Attached  to  it  is  the  name  of  Parentino,  and  the  dates  of  1489 
and  1494.  The  work  was  continued  by  a  Girolamo  da  Padua, 
or  Girolamo  dal  Santo,  celebrated  for  his  miniatures,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Yasari  and  Ridolfi.  Here,  however,  he  exhibits 
himself  a  poor  artist  in  point  of  design,  and  still  more  so  in 
expression,  though  praiseworthy  in  many  accessories  of  his  art, 
more  particularly  in  his  study  of  ancient  costume,  an  acqui- 
sition as  general  in  this,  as  rare  in  the  Venetian  school.  Those 
historiee,  indeed,  are  frequently  found  ornamented  with  ancient 
baBsi-rilievi,  with  sarcophagi,  and  with  inscriptions  copied,  for 
the  most  part,  from  Paduan  marbles;  a  practice  followed  also 
by  Mantegna,  but  with  more  moderation,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
CremitanL 

The  rest  of  his  contemporaries  in  Padua,  were  Lorenzo  da 
Lendinara,  esteemed  an  excellent  artist,  but  of  whom  no  traces 
remain ;  Marco  Zoppo,  of  Bologna,  who  more  nearhr  resembled, 
perhaps,  his  master  than  his  fellow-pupil,  but  of  honourable 
account^  as  the  head  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  and  Dario  da 
Trevigi,  whose  productions  are  to  be  seen  in  6.  Bernardino,  at 
Bassano,  opposite  to  those  of  Mantegna,  as  if  to  exhibit  their 
inferiority.  Girolamo,  or  rather  Gregorio*  Schiavone,  whose 
style  is  between  that  of  Mantegna  and  the  Bellini,  is  a  pleasing 
artist,  whose  pictures  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  orna- 
mented with  architectural  views,  with  fruits,  and  above  all 
with  joyous  little  cherubs.  One  of  the  most  delightful  1  have 
seen  was  in  Fossombrone,  in  possession  of  a  private  individual^ 
and  it  bears  inscribed,  ^^  Opus  Sclavonii  Dalmatici  Squarzoni 
S.  (Scholaris)."  Hieronymus  Tarvisio  is  another,  but  doubt- 
ful pupil  of  Squarcione,  whose  name  I  found  subscribed  ia 
some  pictures  at  Trevigi,  an  artist  poor  in  colours,  but  not  un- 
acquainted with  design.  We  find  mention  in  Sansovino,  an 
author  not  alwajrs  to  be  relied  upon  in  hb  account  of  Ve* 
netian  paintings,  of  Lauro  Padovano,  who  produced  several 
histories  of  S.  Giovanni  for  the  Caritk  in  Venice ;  but  I  so  far 

*  He  IS  thus  named  in  the  «  Statoti  de'  Pittori/*  of  Padna,  and  In  the. 
*<  MS.  Zen.''  whence  we  may  correct  Ridolfi,  who  calla  him  Girolamo. 
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tigiee  with  the  ahove  author,  in  pronouncing  these  altogether 
in  the  style  of  Mantegna.  Nearl j  approaching  al«o  to  the  com- 
position of  this  school,  is  the  style  of  Maestro  Angelo,  who 
painted  in  the  ancient  refectory  of  Santa  Ginstina,  a  Cru- 
cifixion of  the  Sayionr,  with  figures,  hoth  in  proportions  and 
in  spirit  truly  great  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  name  of 
Mattio  dal  Poszo,  enumerated  in  this  class  hy  Scardeone 
(p.  371),  inasmuch  as  there  are  none  of  his  works  known  to 
exist. 

At  the  period  when  the  school  of  Padua  was  opposed 
to  the  Yenetian,  the  cAer  cities  of  the  state,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  had  adopted  a  taste  rather  for  the  ornamental 
style  of  the  latter,  than  the  more  erudite  maxims  of  the 
former;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  added,  on  account  of  its 
greater  facility,  because  the  beauty  of  nature  is  everjrwhere 
more  obvious  than  the  monuments  of  the  antique.  Bassano 
then  boasted  a  Francesco  da  Ponte,  Yicenza  the  two  Mon- 
tagna  and  Bonconsi^li,  all  of  whom,  though  bom  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Padua,  became  disciples  of  the  Bellini. 
Da  Ponte,  a  native  of  Yicenza,  was  pretty  well  embued 
with  a  taste  for  polite  literature  and  philosophy,  extremely 
desirable  in  the  head  of  a  school,  such  as  he  became  in  tlie 
instruction  of  Jacopo,  and  through  him  of  the  Bassanese ;  a 
49chool  highly  distinguished  during,  and  even  beyond,  the 
16th  century.  The  style  of  his  altar-pieces,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  acquaints  us  with  the  .earliest  and 
latest  specimens  of  his  pencil.  He  is  diligent,  but  diy 
in  that  of  his  S.  Bartolommeo,  in  the  cathedral  at  Bassano ; 
more  soft  in  another  at  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  but  far 
better  in  one  of  the  Pentecost,  which  he  painted  for  the 
village  of  Oliero,  almost  in  the  style  of  the  modems, 
displaying  studied  composition,  and  a  colouring  various, 
beautiful,  and  harmonious;  and  what  is  still  more,  a  fine 
•expression  of  the  passions,  best  adapted  to  the  mystery. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  he  likewise  painted,  at  another 
period,  in  Lombardy,  from  the  account  of  Lomauo  ;  ob8er>'- 
ing  that  a  certain  Francesco,  of  Yicenza,  produced  a  work 
at  the  Grazie  of  Milan,  well  executed  in  point  of  design, 
but  not  so  pleasing  in  the  efiect  of  its  lights  and  shades. 

The  two  Montagna  flourished  about  the  period  1500,  in 
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YioeiiflS  Mid  wew  enplojed  to«;eiher,  kowerer  imeqiiiil  m 
genius,  being  eonafly  followers  of  the  BelMmi,  at  least  if  we 
are  to  giTO  ozedit  to^  Bidolfi,  who  mnat  have  seen  iMany  of 
their  prodooticms,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  In  those^ 
which  I  have  seen,  there  appeared  strong  traces  of  the  style 
of  Mantegna.  Benedetto  is  not  mentioned  by  Yasari,  who 
is  apt  to  omit  the  names  of  all  artists  whom  he  accounted  <^ 
inferior  worth.  He  mentions  Bartolommeo>  as  a  pnpil  of 
Mantegna,*  and  he  woold  certainly  have  done  him  more 
justice  had  he  seen  the  works  he  produced  in  his  native 
place,  which,  so  far  from  haying  done,  he  asserts  that  the 
artist  constantly  resided  in  Yeniee.  Yicenaa  boasts  many 
of  his  pieces,  whieh  display  the  gradual  progress  of  his  style. 
If  we  wish  to  estimate  me  extent  of  his  powers,  we  ought 
to  consult  his  altar*piece  at  S.  Michele,  and  another  at  8. 
Boceo,  to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  in  that  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Padua.  In  none  of  these  are  we  able  to  discoTer 
any  composition  beyond  what  was  in  most  ceneral  use  at 
that  period,  abeadr  so  frequently  mentioned  by  us;  and 
ihey  retain  more  of  the  practice  of  gilding,  which,  in  other 
places,  was  then  becoming  obsolete.  In  fine,  this  artist  will 
be  found  to  rank  equal  with  the  chief  part  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  exact  in  demgn,  skilful  in  the  naked  parts,  while 
his  cdours  are  fresh  and  warm.  His  cherubs  are  peculiarly 
graceful  and  pleasing,  and  in  his  altar-piece,  at  S.  Michel^ 
he  ha«  introduced  an  architecture  which  recedes  from  and 
deceives  the  eye  with  a  power  of  illusion  sufficient  of  itself 
to  have  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Of  Giovanni  8perans^ 
there  remain  a  few  pieces  which  are  much  esteemed,  though 
not  remarkable  for  strength  of  colouring.  But  we  can  meet 
with  no  public  specimens  of  Yeruzio,  and  most  probably  his 
name   is  a  mere  equivoque   of  Yasari.f      Giovanni   Bon- 

*  In  Tol.  iii.  ed.  Rom.  p.  427,  it  is  written  by  mistake  Msntfigna» 
irhtrt  it  says  that  he,  Speranza,  and  Venizio,  stadicd  design  under  Maa- 
tegna. 

t  Plsdre  ¥W»ioU,  in  his  third  Tolame  of  the  "  Inacrixioni  della  CittI 
e  territorio  di  Yioensa,"  records  the  following  epigraph — '*  Jo.  Sperantis 
de  Tangeiibus  me  pinzit/'  in  which  Vangeribas  may,  perhaps,  apply  to 
some  small  Tillage  in  the  territory  of  Vicenza.  He  is  wholly  silent  re- 
specting Vemxio,  thns  confirming  the  suspicion  that  his  name  is  a  mere 
miftfW  of  Yasari,  whom  it  is  hoped  oar  posterity  will  still  continue  to 
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oons^li,  called  MarescaleO)  <»  the  steward,  was  esteemed 
beyond  any  other  of  the  artists  of  Yioema  who  flourished 
at  this  period,  and  he  certainly  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modem  style  and  that  of  the  BellinL  The  [wactice,  how- 
erer,  of  ornamenting  frieses  with  tritons  and  similur  figures, 
taken  from  the  antique,  he  most  likely  derived  from  the 
adjaoent  cities  of  Padoa  or  Verona,  one  of  which  then  pro* 
fessed  the  study  of  aatiauit^,  the  other  that  of  monuments* 
Neither  YasMi  nor  Bidom  gives  any  account  of  his  produe* 
tiims,  exc^  such  as  he  painted  in  Venice,  at  this  time  either 
wholly  perished  or  de£EU)ed.  Those  which  he  executed  in 
Yicenxaare  still  in  good  condition,  nor  ought  a  stranger  of 
good  taste  to  leave  the  place  without  visiting  the  chapel  de' 
Turchini,  to  admire  his  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Raffaello, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  between  four  saints,  among  which  the 
figure  ol  S.  Sdiastian  is  a  master-piece  of  ideal  beauty. 
Indeed,  an  able  professor  of  the  city  considered  it  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  tiie  place  could  boast,  though, 
in  posjtssioa  of  many  of  the  first  merit.  In  common  with 
Hontagna,  Figolino,  and  Speianza,  Bonconsigli  abounds  in 
perspective  views,  and  discovers  a  natural  genius  for  archi- 
tecture ;  like  them,  he  appears  to  gire  promise  of  the  ap^ 
proaoh  of  a  divine  Palladio,  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of 
ois  art :   along  with  the  Scamoszi,  and  many  other  citisens, 

correct,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  employnient  for  their  children.  The  fbl- 
lowing  is  my  conjecture.  P.  Faccioli  gives  an  account  of  a  picture  that 
remains  In  Franoeaoo  di  Sohio ;  it  is  composed  in  the  manner  usually 
adoptad  in  the  composition  of  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine ;  and  there  are 
also  othcar  saints  wdl  executed  in  the  Mantegna  style,  as  is  observed  by  the 
Cav.  Gio.  de  Lazara,  whose  authority  I  esteem  excellent.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription. "FranciscusVerlus  de  Yicentia  pinxit  xx.  Junii.  M.D.  XII.;"(a) 
and  to  tliis  is  added  by  VWcdoli  another  old  painting  by  the  same  hand, 
remaining  at  Sercedo.  Now,  I  contend  that  the  name  of  this  painter». 
being  reported  to  Vasari,  with  its  diminutive  termination,  like  many  others,, 
borrowed  either  from  the  stature  or  the  age  (in  the  Venetian  dialect  it  was 
Verludo  or  Verluzo),  it  was  afterwards  given  by  him  in  his  history  as 
Verurio.  The  critics  of  the  Greek  writers  will  know  how  to  do  me  justice 
in  this,  for  this  mode  of  discovering  and  correcting  names  I  have  derived 
from  them.  

(a)  Frandscus  Verla  is  found  inscribed  upon  a  picture  in  canvas  by  the 
same  artist,  now  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Milan. 
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who  have  rendered  Yicenza  at  onoe  the  boaat  and  wonder, 
as  well  aa  the  school  of  architects.  There  are  two  altar- 
pieces  of  his  haad  remaining  in  Montagnana.  This  artist 
roost  not  be  confounded  wit^  Pietro  Marescalco,  snmamed 
lo  Spada  (the  sword),  whom  the  MS.  history  of  Feltre  men- 
tions as  a  native  of  this  citj,  and  complains  of  Yasari's 
silence  upon  it  One  of  his  altar-pieces  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Nunnery  of  the  Angeli,  at  Feltre,  where  Signer  Car.  de 
Lazara  informs  me  tbit  he  read  the  name  of  Petrus  Mares- 
calcos  P.  Among  other  fignres  is  a  Madonna,  between 
two  angels,  open  a  large  scale,  and  in  good  design,  sufficient 
to  entitle  Pietro  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  history  of  art. 
If  we  compare  him  with  GioTanni,  he  will  be  found  less 
vivid  in  point  of  colouring,  and,  apparently,  of  a  somewhat 
later  age. 

In  the  order  of  our  narrative,  we  ought  now,  to  pass  on  to 
Yerona,  where  Liberale,  a  disciple  of  Yinceuzio  di  Stefano,  at 
that  time  held  sway.  He  had  also  been  a  scholar  or  rather 
imitator  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  to  whose  style,  says  Yaaari,  he  inva- 
riably adhered.  Moreover,  in  his  picture  of  the  Epiphany,  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  choir  of  angels  widi  a 
graceful  folding  of  drapery,  and  a  taste  so  peculiarly  that  of 
Mantegna,  that  I  was  easily  led  to  believe  him  an  artist  be- 
longing to  that  class.  Certain  it  is  that  the  vicinity  of  Mantua 
might  also  have  fEM^ilitated  his  imitation  of  Mantegna,  traces 
of  which  are  visible  in  some  other  of  his  works,  as  w^  as  in 
those  of  the  more  and  less  known  Yeronese  artists  of  the  time. 
He  did  not  attain  the  excellence  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  nor  did 
ho  give  the  same  grandeur  to  his  proportions,  and  the  same 
enlargement  of  the  ancient  style,  although  he  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  year  1535.  The  colour  of  his  tints  is 
strong ;  his  expresaon  studied  and  graceful,  a  very  general 
merit  in  the  painters  of  Yerona ;  and  his  care  is  exquisite, 
especially  in  his  diminutive  figures,  an  art  in  which  he  became 
extremely  expert,  owine  to  his  habit  of  illustrating  books  in 
miniature,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Yerona  and  in  Siena. 

He  had  a  competitor,  at  his  native  place,  in  Domenico 
Morone,  or  rather  the  latter,  educated  also  by  a  disciple  of 
Ste&no,  is  to  be  held  second  to  him.     This  artist  was  suo- 
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oeeded  in  ilia  comse  of  time  by  his  son,  Fnuiceseo  Morone, 
superior  to  his  father,  and  by  Girohuno.da'  labri.  These  tw«y 
bound  by  the  strictest  habits  of  friendship  from  their  youth, 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  same  labours  together,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  same  maxims.  The  first  has 
been  commended  by  Yasari  for  the  grace,  the  design,  the 
harmony,  and  the  warm  and  beautiful  colouring  he  contrived 
to  bestow  upon  his  pictures,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  none. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  year  of  his  decease  is 
supposed  to  have  been  1529.  But  Girolamo  da'  Libri  was  his 
superior,  both  in  point  of  taste  and  general  celebrity.  The 
son  of  a  miniature-painter  of  choral  books  and  of  anthems,  who 
had  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Francesco  da'  libri,  from  his 
&ther  he  received  both  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  his  sur- 
name, both  of  which  he  also  transmitted  to  his  son  Francesco, 
as  we  again  learn  from  Yasari. 

It  is  not,  however,  within  my  province  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  their  books ;  but  in  regard  to  the  altar-pieces  of 
Qirolamo  I  cannot  remain  silent.  That  of  8.  Lionardo, 
near  Yerona,  I  have  never  seen,  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
having  drawn  a  laurel,  the  birds  are  said  to  have  frequently 
entered  at  the  church  windows,  fluttering  around  as  if  wishing 
to  repose  in  its  branches.  Another  which  I  beheld  at  S. 
Giorgio,  with  the  date  1529,  scarcely  retains  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  character.  It  represents  tne  Yirgin  between  two 
hoLj  bishops,  portraits  select  and  full  of  meaning,  together 
with  three  exquisitely  graceful  figures  of  cherubs,  both  in  fitoe 
and  gesture.  In  this  KtUe  picture  may  be  traced,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  character  of  a  miniaturist  who  paints,  or  a  painter 
drawing  miniature ;  while  the  charms  of  ^e  several  profes- 
sions are  seen  there  exhibited  in  one  point  of  view.  The 
church,  indeed,  is  a  rich  gallery,  containing  numerous  master* 
pieces  of  the  art;  among  which  the  8.  Giorgio  of  Paolo 
(Yeronese)  too  far  transcends  the  rest ;  but  the  painting  of 
Girolamo  shines  idmost  like  a  precious  jewel,  surprising  the 
spectator  by  an  indescribable  union  of  what  is  graceful, 
bright,  and  lucid,  which  it  presents  to  the  eye.  He  sur\-ived 
many  years  after  the  production  of  this  piece,  highly  esteemed, 
and  in  particular  for  his  miniatures,  in  which  he  was  accounted 
the  first  artist  in  Italy ;  and  as  if  to  crown  his  reputation,  he 
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beoame  the  insinietor,  in  such  art^  of  Don  Giolio  CIotio,  • 
sort  of  Roeciufly  if  we  maj  so  saj,  of  miniatare  painting. 

Howerer  flonrishing  in  valnable  masters  we  may  consider 
the  city  of  Venice  daring  this  era,  the  fame  of  Mantegn% 
with  the  yicinitj  of  Mantna,  where  he  taught,  attracted 
thither  two  artists  from  Yerona,  whom  I  reserve  for  that 
school,  of  which  they  were  futhfnl  followers.  These  were 
Monsignori  and  Qio.  Francesco  Carotto,  formwly  a  pnpil  of 
Liberale.  His  brother  CHovanni,  a  noble  architect  and  de« 
signer  of  ancient  edifices,  was  but  a  feeble  imitator  of  his 
style.  He  richly  deserres  a  place  in  history  as  the  instructor 
<^  Paolo,  an  artist  excellent  in  many  branches  of  pain  ' 

It  is  I 


and  in  architecture  almost  divine.  It  is  supposed  Uutt  Paolo 
must  have  acquired  this  degree  of  excellence  by  studying  at 
first  under  Guotto,  and  afterwards  perfecting  hims^  as  we 
shall  shew,  by  means  of  Badile.  To  such  as  are  most  known 
we  might  here  add  names  less  celebrated,  which  the  Marchese 
Mafiei,  however,  has  already  inserted  in  his  histoiy  ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  Matteo  Pasti,  commended  by  us  in  the  first  vo- 
lume (p.  129) ;  but  I  have,  periiaps,  already  treated  sufiU 
ciently  of  the  merits  of  the  old  Veronese  artists. 

About  this  period  there  flourished  two  distinguished  artists 
in  Brescia,  who  were  present  at  the  terrific  saokage  of  that 
opulent  city,  in  the  year  1512,  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  One  of 
these  is  Fioravante  Ferramola,  who  was  honoured  and  remu- 
nerated upon  that  occasion  by  the  French  victor  for  his  strik- 
ing merit,  and  became  sufficiently  con^icuous  in  various 
churches  of  the  country.  Hb  painting  of  S.  Girolamo  is  seen 
at  Le  G^razie,  extremely  well  conceived,  with  fine  landscape, 
and  in  a  taste  so  like  that  of  Muziano,  that  we  might  almost 
suppose  it  prognosticated  his  i^pearance.  And  it  might  be 
said  that  he  afforded  the  latter  a  prototype,  if  he  does  not 
aspire  to  the  name  of  his  master.  The  other  is  Paolo  Zoppo, 
who  depicted  the  above  desolation  of  the  city  in  miniature, 
upon  a  large  crystal  basin ;  a  work  of  immense  labour,  in- 
tended to  be  presented  to  the  doge  Qritti ;  but  in  transporting 
it  to  Venice,  the  crystal  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  the 
unhappy  artist  died  of  disappointment  and  despair.  The  spe- 
cimens of  his  style  remaining  at  Brescia,  amoug  which  is  one 
«f  Christ  going  up  to  Mount  Calvary,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Oliveto 
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•p-41  piece  falsely  aitribated  by  others  to  Foppa — serve  to  shew 
that  he  approached  near  to  the  modem  maimer^  and  was  not 
nnacqnainted  with  the  Bellini. 

Finally,  Bergamo  boasted  in  Andrea  Preyitali  one  of  the 
most  excellent  disciples  of  Gian  Bellini.  He  appears,  indeed, 
less  animated  than  his  master,  and  less  correct  in  the  extre- 
mities of  his  figures ;  neither  have  I  discovered  any  of  his 
compositions  which  are  free  from  the  ancient  taste,  whether  in 
the  grouping  of  his  forms,  or  in  the  minute  ornamenting  ot 
the  accessories  of  his  art  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  pictures 
produced,  perhaps^  later  in  life,  such  as  his  &  Giovanni 
joatista,  at  S.  Spirito ;  his  S.  Benedetto,  in  the  dome  of  Ber* 
gamo,  uid  several  more  in  the  Carrara  Gallery,  he  very 
nearly  attained  to  the  modem  manner ;  and  was  indisputably 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  in  point  of  colours  and 
perspective,  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  BellinL  His 
Madonnas  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  in  whose  features 
he  appears  less  a  disciple  of  Gian  Bellini,  tiian  of  Raffaello 
and  of  Yinci.  Two  of  them  at  Milan  I  have  seen,  both 
bearing  his  name :  one  is  in  possession  of  the  Cavalier  Melzi ; 
the  other  in  that  of  Monsig.  Arciprete  Resales,  painted  in 
1522;  and  both  are  surrounded  with  figures  of  oUier  saints, 
portnuts  executed  with  discrimination  and  trath.  There  is 
also  a  picture  of  Our  Lord  announced  by  the  Angel,  at 
Ceneda,  a  work  so  uncommonly  beautiful  in  regard  to  the  two 
heads,  that  Titian,  in  passing  occasionally  through  the  place, 
is  said,  according  to  Ridolfi,  to  have  repeatedly  contemplated 
it  with  raj^ure,  charmed  by  the  spririt  of  devotion  it  ex- 
pressed. Upon  the  same  boundaries,  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  taste,  we  find  various  other  painters,  natives  of  the  val- 
leys of  Bergamo,  a  fruitful  source  both  of  wealth  and  intellect 
to  the  city.  Such  is  Antonio  Boselli,*  horn  the  Yalle  Brem- 
bana,  of  whom  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a  fine  altar- 
piece  at  the  Santo  of  Padua ;  besides  two  other  artists  of  the 
same  vale,  who  approach  even  nearer  to  the  softness,  if  not  to 

*  To  judge  from  some  pictures  at  Bergamo,  we  might  suppose  him  edu- 
cated in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  he  afterwards  approached 
nearer  to  the  modern,  as  we  perceive  at  Padua,  where  he  resembles  Palms 
Vecchio ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  also  in  Friuli,  where  we  make 
mentioa  of  him  at  a  more  cultiYated  era. 
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the  elegance  of  Previtali.  These  are  Gian  Giacomo  and 
Agostrao  Gavasii  di  Pascante.  We  may  add  to  them  Jacopo 
degli  Scipioniy  of  Averara,  and  Caversegno,  of  Bergamo, 
besides  others  handed  down  to  us  by  Tassi.  These,  having 
floorished  at  a  period  so  distinguished  for  the  art  of  colouring, 
may  be  compared  to  certain  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  throw  little  light  upon  learning;  but  who,  observes  Salvini, 
in  respect  to  language,  appear  to  me  as  if  every  separate  page 
were  embued  with  gold. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  reader  the  best  masters 
of  the  Venetian  school  contemporary  with  the  followers  of 
Gian  Bellini ;  a  number  which,  though  we  subtract  from  it 
several  names  of  inferior  note,  will  leave  a  larger  proportion 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  state,  indeed,  is  full  of  spe- 
cimens funded  upon  his  models,  the  authors  of  which  remain 
doubtful ;  3ret  it  is  certain  that  they  composed  in  Bellini  s 
style,  while  their  designs  partake  more  or  less  both  of  modem 
and  ancient  taste.*     Undoubtedly,  no  other  8cho<^  affords  a 

*  Iq  this  character  is  the  larger  picture  at  S.  Niocolo,  a  church  of  the 
I>oiniiucani  in  Treviao,  in  which  the  cupola,  the  colamna,  and  the  per- 
apectlTe,  with  the  throne  of  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  infant  Jesos,  and 
snrronnded  by  saints  standing,  the  steps  ornamented  by  a  harping  seraph, 
all  discover  Bellini's  composition ;  but  I  had  not  seen  the  work  until  after 
the  former  edition  of  my  history  at  Bassano.  It  was  painted  in  1520,  by 
P.  Marco  Pensaben,  assisted  by  P.  Marco  Maraveia,  both  Dominican 
priests,  engaged  for  the  purpose  from  Venice.  They  remained  there  until 
July,  1521,  when  the  first  of  them  secretly  tied  from  the  convent,  and 
the  altar-piece  of  Treviso  was  completed  in  a  month  by  one  Gian-Giro- 
lamo,  a  painter  invited  from  Venice,  supposed  to  be  Oirolamo  Trevisano, 
the  younger.  This  artist  is  not,  however,  mentioned,  as  I  am  aware,  either 
by  the  citizens,  or  by  foreigners,  by  any  other  name  than  Oirolamo,  and, 
calculating  from  the  chronology  of  Ridolfi,  he  must  then  have  been  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  Until  this  subject  be  more  clearly  investigated,  I  must 
confess  my  ignorance  cf  such  a  Gian-Girolamo.  But  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Pensaben,  who  was  afterwards  found,  and  in 
1524  was,  as  before,  a  Dominican  friar  at  Venice;  but  a  few  years  after^ 
in  1530,  k  mentioned  in  authentic  books  belonging  to  the  order,  being 
registered  among  those  who  had  either  left  the  order  or  were  dead. 
P.  Federici  believes  him  to  have  been  the  same  as  F.  Bastiano  del  Pioiabo, 
an  untenable  supposition,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn.  I  believe  Pensaben 
CO  have  been  an  excellent  artist  in  the  Bellini  manner,  though  not  com- 
memorated in  history,  nor  by  his  order.  In  an  order  so  prolific  with  genius, 
and  in  an  ace  abounding  with  great  names,  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stanceof  thu:  the  presentwork  being  found  to  contain  many  other  examples. 
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5>roof  of  SO  great  a  nnmber  of  disciples  from  one  master,  and 
bUowing  so  closely  in  his  footsteps.  Granting  this,  I  cannot 
easily  give  credit  to  the  nmnerous  specimens  of  Madonnas 
attributed  to  his  single  hand,  besides  other  pictures  in  different 
collections.  A  cantious  judge  will  not  be  apt  to  pronounce 
any  work  his  which  di^ilays  much  ideal  beauty,  Bellini 
having,  for  the  most  part,  repeated  in  his  feminine  figures  an 
expression  of  countenance  partaking  in  some  degree  of  an 
apish  character.  Nor  will  he  be  easily  led  to  ascribe  to  him 
pictures  which  display  a  minute  care  and  finish,  approaching 
to  the  miniature  style,  inasmuch  as  he  embodied  and  coloured 
his  conceptions  with  a  free  and  fearless  hand.  In  short,  a 
certain  vigour  and  colour,  warm  and  lively ;  a  certain  reddish 
tinge  of  the  drapery,  approaching  a  rosy  hue ;  a  certain  bright- 
ness of  varnish,  are  not  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  hand, 
however  much  his  style  of  design  may  be  mixed  up  with  them ; 
and  such  pieces  may  reasonably  be  presumed  the  production 
of  artists  of  the  state  bordering  nearest  upon  Lombardy, 
whence  likewise  a  few  of  the  Venetian  state  derived  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  colouring. 

Within  the  limits  proposed  to  myself,  I  may  here  annex  to 
my  consideration  of  the  painters  in  water-colours  and  in  oil^ 
other  less  distinguished  branches  of  the  art  Among  these  is> 
that  species  of  inlaid  work  with  wood  of  difierent  colours, 
which  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the  ornament  of 
choirs  where  the  divine  service  was  chanted.  I  can  trace 
nothing  of  its  inventors,  whether  of  German  or  other  origin,* 
though  it  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an  imitation  of  mo- 
saic-work and  of  works  in  stone.  No  otlier  coloured  woods 
besides  black  and  white  were  at  first  in  use ;  nor  any  other 
objects  beyond  large  edifices,  toroples,  colonnades,  and  in  short 
ornaments  with  architectural  views,  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented.    Brunelleschi  at  Florence  gave  instructions  in  per- 

*  Ai  oarlj  as  the  eloventh  century,  or  thercabontt,  it  woold  appear  that 
«ome  fimOar  kind  of  art  was  in  repute  in  Germany.  The  monk  Theophilua, 
in  the  irork  before  mentioned,  '*  De  omni  aoientifi  artis  pingendi,"  al« 
Indiiag,  at  the  commencement,  to  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  CTery 
ooantry,  obterres :  '*  quidquid  in  fenestrarum  varietatc  preciovA  diligit 
Francia:  quidquid  in  auri,  argcnti,  cupri,  ferri,  lignorum,  lapidnmque 
snbdlitate  sollers  laudat  Germania."    Codice  Vi<»mcae. 
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spective  to  aichiteots,  that  edifioes  ought  be  drawn  accordin/^ 
to  good  rules ;  and  MaBaccio  in  painting  greatly  availed  him* 
0elf  of  his  precepts,  as  well  as  Benedetto  da  Majano  in  his 
inlaid  works.     There  renudn  at  Florence,  as  well  as  other 
places  in  Italy,  several  ancient  choirs  very  highly  prized  in 
that  age,  bnt  afterwards  despised,  when  the  art  of  staining 
wood  with  boiled  water-colonrs  and  penetrative  oils  came  into 
nse.  Tims,  after  the  imitation  of  bnQdings,  easily  drawn  from 
the  nmnber  of  their  right  lines,  that  of  figures  began  to  be 
practised  in  an  aUe  manner,  though  it  had  formerly  been  tried 
with  lees  snccees.     The  chief  merit  of  such  iniprovement,  or 
rather  perfection  of  the  art,  was  due  to  the  Venetian  school. 
Loienro  Canoxio  da  Lendinara,  a  fellow-student  of  Mantegna, 
who  died  about  1477,  inlaid  the  entire  choir  of  the  church  ot 
S.  Antonio,  even,  as  it  would  appear,  with  figures.  The  whole, 
however,  having  been  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  epitiq^h  of  the  artificer,  in  which  he  is  highly 
applauded  for  his  labours.     There  likewise  exist  other  works 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  armadj  of  the  sacristy,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  also  in  some  of  the  confessionals.    Besides  Lorenso, 
his  brother  Gristofano,  and  his  son-in-law  Pierantonio,  who 
assisted  him  in  these  li^urs,  are  equally  applauded  by  Matteo 
Siculo,  as  worthy  oi  vieing  with  Phidias  and  Apelles  them- 
selves.     Tiraboschi  likewise  enumerates  the  two  brothers 
among  the  artists  of  Modena,  whose  fellow-citizens  they  were. 
But  the  fame  of  these  soon  expired.     For  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  a  layman  of  Oliveto,  not  long  after  surpassed  them  in 
the  same  art     He  practised  it  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and 
at  Borne  itself^  in  the  service  of  Pope  Julius  II. ;  but  still 
more  successfully  in  the  sacristy  of  his  own  order,  where  his 
works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  best  condition.     F.  Vincenzo 
dalle  Vacche,  also  a  native  of  Verona,  and  a  layman  of 
Oliveto,  mentioned  by  the  learned  Morelli  in  his  ^^Notizia"  of 
works  of  design,  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
deserves  mention  here  for  the  merit  of  his  inlaid  works ;  and 
in  particular  for  those  wrought  in  Padua,  at  the  church  of  S. 
Benedetto  Novello.    Unacqnainted,  however,  with  the  period 
in  which  he  fiourished,  I  uiaU  not  venture  to  announce  him 
either  as  pupil  or  assistant  to  Fra  Giovanni.     Similar  pro- 
ductions, from  the  hand  of  Fra  Rafiaello  da  Brescia,  also  of 
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Oliveto,  adorning  the  choir  of  S.  Micbele  in  Bosco  at  Bologna, 
might  here  be  mentioned  in  competition  with  those  in  the 
oujristj  of  Verona,  by  natives  of  Olireto. 

Moreorer,  there  remains  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  ornamented  his  own  chnrch  at  Bergamo, 
and  that  of  Bologna  in  a  still  better  st^e,  in  which  the  choir 
is  inlaid  with  the  greatest  art  In  S.  Pietro,  at  Perugia,  he 
also  wrought  the  most  beautiful  histories.  The  same  artist, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  Yasari,  succeeded  also  in  refining  the 
art  of  colours  and  of  shades  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  held  the 
veiy  first  in  this  line.  He  possessed  either  a  riral  or  a  pupil 
in  Qianfraacesoo  Capodiferro,  whose  mansioDs  at  S«  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  Bergamo,  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind, 
thongh  occasionally  betraying  some  traces  of  stifiness  in  their 
manner.  There,  too,  he  wo&ed  after  the  designs  of  Lottoy 
and  instnicted  in  the  art  his  brother  Pietro  and  his  son  Zi- 
ttiiio,  80  that  the  city  continued  to  be  sup^died  with  excellent 
itttifioers  during  a  number  of  years.  The  largest  and  most 
artificially  wrought  figures  I  have  seen  in  this  line  are  in  a 
choir  of  the  Certosa  at  Paria,  distributed  one  by  one  upon 
^aoh  mde.  The  artificer  is  said  to  have  been  one  Bartdommeo 
4la  Pola,  whose  name  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  In  each 
of  the  squares  is  represented  a  bust  oi  one  of  the  Apoetles,  or 
«ome  other  saint,  designed  in  the  ta^  of  the  Da  Vind  sohooL 
A  few  of  the  ptotures  of  these  artists  are  to  be  found  in 
fialleries  of  art ;  among  which  those  fiorn  the  hand  of  F. 
Damiano  are  the  i&ost  esteemed.  Fioaliy,  this  species  of 
workmanship,  embracing  materials  too  much  exposed  to  the 
Koth  and  to  the  firtB,  by  degrees  began  to  grow  mvt  of  date; 
and  if  more  lately  it  a^Man  to  have  again  revived,  it  haa 
fiuled  hitherto  in  producing  any  woiks  deserving  of  oommemo- 
ration. 
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Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Jacopo  da  Baasano,  Paolo  Veroneae. 

Wb  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  golden  period  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  which,  like  the  others  of  Italy,  produced  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments  about  the  year  1500;  artists  who  at 
once  eclipsed  the  fSetme  of  their  pi^edecessors,  and  the  hopes  of 
attaining  to  equal  excellence  on  the  part  of  their  successors. 
In  reaching  this  degree  of  eminence,  it  is  true  they  pursued 
different  paths,  though  they  all  aimed  at  acquiring  the  same 
perfection  of  colouring,  the  most  natural,  the  most  lirely,  and 
the  most  applauded  of  any  single  school  of  the  age,  a  dis- 
tinction they  likewise  conferred  upon  their  posterity,  forming 
the  distinguishing  charactenstic  of  the  Venetian  painters. 
The  merit  of  this  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  climate, 
who  assert,  that  in  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  places,  nature 
herself  has  bestowed  a  warmer  and  deeper  colour  upon  objects 
than  elsewhere ;  a  frivolons  supposition,  and  undeser%'ing  of 
much  of  our  attention,  inasmuch  aa  the  artists  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  in  climates  ao  extremelpr  opposite,  hare  obtained 
the  same  meed  of  praise.  Neither  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
quality  of  the  colours,  both  Gioigione  and  Titian  having 
been  Known  to  make  use  of  few,  and  these,  so  far  from  being 
selected  or  procured  elsewhere,  exposed  to  sale  in  all  the 
public  shops  in  Venice.  If  it  should  again  be  objected,  that 
m  those  days  the  colours  were  sold  purer  and  less  adulterated, 
I  admit  there  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  this,  inasmuch 
as  Passeri,  in  his  life  of  Orbetto,  complained  at  that  time  of 
the  early  decay  of  many  pictures,  ^^  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  colours  fraudulently  sold  by  the  retailers."  But  I  would 
merely  inquire,  if  it  were  possible,  that  materials  thus  pure 
and  uncontaminated  should  so  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  the° 
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Yenetians  and  their  Flemish  imitators,  yet  be  so  seldom  met 
with  in  the  rest  of  the  schools.  The  cause  of  their  superiority 
is  to  be  sought,  therefore,  in  their  mechanism  and  art  of 
colouring;  in  regard  to  which  the  best  Venetian  painters 
conformed,  in  some  points,  to  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Italy.  In  other  points,  however,  they  differed  from  them. 
It  was  a  common  practice  at  that  period,  to  prepare  with  a 
chalk-Burface  the  idtar-pieces  and  pictures  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  executed ;  and  that  white  ground,  favourable  to 
every  variety  of  tint  the  painter  could  lay  upon  it,  equally 
&voured  the  production  of  a  certain  polish,  floridity,  and  sur- 
prising transparency :  a  custom  which,  being  laid  aside  out 
of  indolence  and  avarice,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  seems  about 
to  be  renewed.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Venetians  were 
in  possession  of  an  art  that  may  be  considered  peculiar  to 
themselves.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  chief  part  of 
them  during  these  three  centuries,  produced  the  effect  of  their 
paintings,  not  so  much  by  a  strong  layer  of  colours,  as  by 
separate  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  and  each  colour  being  thus 
adapted  to  its  place,  without  much  repeating  or  refining  it, 
they  still  continued  augmenting  the  work,  by  which  the  tints 
were  preserved  dean  and  virgin ;  a  result  which  requires  no 
less  promptness  of  hand  than  of  intellect,  besides  education, 
and  a  taste  cultivated  from  the  earliest  period.  Hence  th<» 
artist  Vecchi  waa  accustomed  to  say,  that  by  dint  of  copying 
pictures  executed  with  diligence,  a  painter  will  acquire  the 
same  quality ;  but  to  succeed  in  copies  from  a  Titian  or  a 
Paolo,  and  to  imitate  their  stroke,  is  a  task  surmounted  only 
by  the  Venetians,  whether  natives  or  educated  in  their  school. 
(Boschini,  p.  274.) 

Should  it  here  be  inquired  what  good  result  may  attend  such 
a  method,  I  reply  that  Boschini  points  out  two  very  consider* 
able  ones.  The  first  of  them  is,  that  by  this  mode  of  colour- 
ing, which  he  terms  di  macehia  and  di  praiiea,  a  certain 
hardness  of  style  may  more  easily  be  avoided ;  and  the  other, 
that,  better  than  any  other,  it  gives  a  bolder  relief  to  paintings 
in  the  distance:  and  pictures  being  intended  to  be  thus 
viewed,  rather  than  closer  to  the  eye,  such  an  object  is  by 
this  process  most  easily  attainable.  I  am  aware  of  the 
modems  having  misapplied  and  abused  these  maxims ;  but 
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ihey  were  meant  to  have  been  jndicioiialy  employed,  and  I 
only  wish  to  propose  a«  examples  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
echool  who  so  ablj  comprelieiided  the  method,  and  the  limits 
of  such  a  practice.  Nor  was  the  harmony  of  celonrs  better 
mnderstood  by  any  other  artists,  insomuch,  that  the  mode  of 
aasimilating  and  of  contrasting  them  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  sonrce  of  the  deli^tful  and  liyely,  so  predominant 
in  their  works,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Titian  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Soch  skill  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  fleshy  parts,  in 
whose  colour  the  disciples  of  Titian  have  so  far  excdled  ey&rj 
other  school ;  it  extended  also  to  the  drapery*  For  indeed, 
there  are  no  pieces  of  velvets,  of  stuffs^  or  of  crapes,  which 
they  did  not  imitate  to  perfection,  more  particularly  in  their 
portraits,  in  which  the  Venetians  of  that  period  abounded, 
displaying  iq)ecimens  the  most  ornamental  and  beantifuL 
The  Cavalier  Mengs  is  of  opinion,  that  also  to  this  branch  of 
the  art,  requiring  the  strictest  attention  to  truth,  and  con- 
ferring a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  upon  a  picture^  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  the  degree  of  power  and  truth 
acquired  by  those  eminent  colourists.  Their  morit  was  more- 
over conspicuous  in  imitating  every  kind  of  work  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  every  species  of  metal ;  so  much  so,  that  there  are 
no  royal  palaces  or  lordly  feafit£^  read  of  in  any  poet,  which 
do  not  appear  more  nobly  represented  in  some  Yenetian 
Jointings.  It  was  equally  remarkable  in  point  of  kndseiqpe, 
which  sometimes  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  Flemish  painters^ 
and  in  architectural  viewa,  which,  with  a  ipagnificence 
unknown  elsewhere,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  into  theix 
compositions,  as  we  had  before  occasion  to  observe  of  the 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  a  species  of  industry  ex- 
tremely favourable,  likewise,  to  the  distribution,  the  variety, 
and  to  the  complete  effect  of  groups  of  figures. 

In  these  extensive  composittoas,  which  about  the  period  of 
the  Bellini  abounded  in  half-length  or  diminutive  figures, 
there  has  since  been  disphtyed  a  grandeur  of  iHn>portion8 
which  has  led  the  way  to  the  most  enlarged  productione^  on 
the  scale  we  have  more  recently  seen.  The  most  terrific 
among  theso  is  the  Supper  of  Paolo  Veronese,  at  &  Gior- 
gio, in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  axe  so  nobly  socoiMled  by  the 
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•exliibition  of  talent^  which  aj^wars  to  have  been  transmittod 
bj  sucoessioa  throogh  this  echool,  nearlj  imtil  the  pieseat 
^j.  Sneh  abilitj  eonfiists  in  finely  designing  all  the  details 
of  anj  work,  howeyer  great,  including  the  transmissioa  and 
gradations  of  light,  00  that  the  eye  of  itself  seems  to  follow  its 
track,  and  embraces  the  entire  effect  from  one  end  of  the 
euiyas  to  the  other.  And  it  has  been  observed  by  seyeral 
who  haye  witnessed  aneient  paintings  (a  yiolatioa  of  good 
taste,  of  late  but  too  common),  cut  up  and  ourtuled  to  a^pt 
ihem  to  the  axe  of  walls  and  doors,  that  sach  an  operation 
ofi»n  succeeds  tolerably  w^  with  the  pictures  of  other  schools, 
but  is  extremely  difficult  with  those  of  the  Venetians ;  so  in- 
timately is  one  part  connected  with  another,  and  hanimnixed 
with  the  whole. 

These^  along  with  other  similar  qualities  thai  flatter  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  that  attract  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, and  seem  to  traosport  the  mind  by  the  noyelty  and 
the  reality  of  the  repreemtation,  ooostituto  a  style  which  is 
termed  by  EeynoldS)  the  ornamental,  who^  likewise,  among 
all  the  schools,  yields  the  pahn  in  this  to  the  Yeoetians ;  a 
style  afterwards  introdueed  by  Vovet  into  France^  by  Rubens 
into  Fkmdersy  and  by  Giordano  into  Naples  and  into  Spain. 
The  same  English  critic  places  it  in  the  second  lank,  next  to 
the  grand  style,  and  remarks  that  the  professois  of  the 
«ablmie  wore  fearful  of  falling  into  luxurious  and  pompous 
exhibitions  of  the  accessaries;  no  less  becanse  prejudicial  to 
ihe  artist's  industry  in  point  of  dedgn  and  in  point  of  exiwes- 
sicMi,  than  because  the  transiiorT  impression  which  it  piodnoee 
upon  the  i^peetator  seldom  reaches  &e  heart  And  truly,  as 
the  sublime  of  Tnlly  is  more  sim]^  than  the  oniament  of 
Hiny,  and  seems  to  dread  any  excitesMnt  of  ad&iiation  for 
ihe  beautiful,  lest  its  energy  diould  be  unnerved  by  too 
studied  a  degree  of  elegance ;  so  is  it  with  the  grandeur  of 
liKchelangelo  and  of  Rai!heIlo,  that  without  seeking  to  oc- 
cupy us  with  the  illusions  of  art,  goes  at  once  to  the  heart ; 
terrifies  or  inspires  us ;  awakens  emotions  of  pity,  of  venera- 
tion, and  the  love  oi  truth,  exalting  ns,  as  it  were,  above  o«r- 
9etre&t  and  leading  us  to  indulge,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  most  delicious  of  all  feelings,  in  that  of  wonder.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that  Beynolds  considered  it  dangerous  for 
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stadents  to  beoome  enamoured  of  the  Yenetian  stjle;  aa 
opinion  which,  jndicionsly  onderstood,  may  prore  of  much 
service  to  such  artists  as  are  calculated  to  succeed  in  the 
more  suUime.  But  since  amidst  such  diversity  of  talent, 
there  must  appear  artists  better  adapted  to  adorn  than  to  ex- 
press, it  would  not  be  advisable  that  their  genius  should  be 
urged  into  a  career  in  which  it  will  leave  them  always  among 
the  last,  withdrawing  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  another 
in  which  they  might  have  taken  the  lead.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, who  in  this  art  of  silent  eloquence  possesses  not  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  Demosthenes,  apply  himself  wholly, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  elegance,  the  pomp,  and  the  copious- 
ness of  Demetrius  Phalerens. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  supposed,  that  the  sole  merit  of  the 
YenetiaBS  consists  in  surprising  the  spectator  by  the  effects 
of  ornament  and  colour,  and  that  the  customaiy  style  and 
true  method  of  painting  were  not  understood  in  those  parts. 
Yet  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners,  who,  hav- 
ing never  removed  beyond  their  native  spot,  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  a  general  censure  upon  these  artists,  as  being  igno- 
rant of  design,  too  laboured  in  their  composition,  unacquainted 
with  ideal  beauty,  and  even  unable  to  understand  expression, 
costume  and  grace;  finally,  that  the  rapidity  so  much  in 
vogue  with  the  whole  of  the  school,*  led  them  to  despise  the 
rules  of  art,  not  permitting  them  to  complete  the  work  before 
them,  out  of  an  anxiety  to  engage  in  other  labours,  for  the- 
sake  of  the  profits  afforded  by  them.  To  some  of  their 
painters,  doubtless,  these  observations  may  apply,  but  as- 
suredly not  to  the  whole ;  for  if  one  city  be  obnoxious  to 
them,  another  is  not  so  much  so ;  or  if  they  can  be  affirmed  of 
a  certain  ^och  or  class  of  artists,  it  would  be  an  idle  at- 
tempt to  ^n  them  upon  all     This  school  is  in  truth  most 

*  It  is  related  by  Vagari,  that  Titian  was  in  the  hahit  of  painting  nata- 
ral  objeeti  from  the  life,  without  makiiig  any  preTious  dengn,  *'  a  prac- 
tice adopted  for  many  years  by  the  Venetian  painters,  by  Gior^one,  by 
Fdma,  by  Pordenone,  and  others  who  never  risited  Rome,  nor  studied 
otiier  qiedmens  of  greater  perfection  than  their  own."  I  know  not  how 
far  the  above  writer  was  acquainted  with  their  method.  But  their  designs 
are  still  extant  in  rarious  collections ;  and  the  Cartoon  of  the  celebrated 
S.  Agostino,  painted  by  Pordenone  hi  that  dty,  is  now  in  possession  or 
the  Coont  Quappini  in  Piacensa,  in  good  condition* 
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Abundant,  no  less  in  artists  than  in  fine  examples  in  erery 
characteristic  of  the  art ;  but  neither  one  nor  the.  other  are 
sufficiently  known  and  appreciated.  Yet  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  bothj 
and  after  having  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bellini, 
the  Giorgioni,  and  the  Titians,  besides  other  masters,  will 
trace,  as  it  were  from  one  parent  stock,  the  various  offshoots 
transplanted  throughout  the  state,  imbibing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  vicinity  of  other  dimes,  new  tastes 
and  qualities,  without  losing  at  the  same  time  their  original 
and  native  flavour.  And  if  in  the  progress  of  our  history, 
we  shall  here  and  there,  among  plants  of  nobler  growth,  meet 
with  some  '^  lazzi  sorbi,"  to  use  the  words  of  our  poet,  some 
bitter  apples,  growing  at  their  mde ;  let  these  only  be  at- 
tacked ;  but  let  not  the  disgrace  attaching  to  a  few  careless 
artists  be  calumniously  extended  to  the  whole  of  their  school. 
The  happy  era  we  are  now  entering  upon  commences  with 
Giorgione  and  with  Titian,  two  names  which,  connected 
together,  yet  in  competition  with  each  other,  divided  between 
thefn,  as  it  were,  the  whole  body  of  disciples  throughout  the 
capital  and  the  state ;  insomuch  that  we  find  no  city  that  had 
not  more  or  less  adopted  for  its  model  one  or  other  of  these 
masters.  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  separately,  each 
with  his  own  class,  as  I  believe  such  a  method  most 
favourable,  to  shew  how  the  whole  of  the  school  I  am  describ- 
ing was  almost  entirely  derived  and  propagated  from  two 
masters  of  a  similar  style.  Giorgio  BarbardLli,  of  Castelfranco, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giorgione,  from  a 
certain  grandeur  conferred  upon  him  by  nature,  no  less  of 
mind  than  form,  and  which  appears  also  impressed  upon  his 
productions,  as  the  character  is  said  to  be  in  the  hand-writing, 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  But  impelled  by 
a  spirit  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  he  despised  that  minute- 
ness in  the  art  which  yet  remained  to  be  exploded,  at  once 
substituting  for  it  a  certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner, 
in  which  the  perfection  of  painting  consists.  In  this  view  he 
may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor ;  no  artist  before  his  time 
having  acquired  that  masteiy  of  his  pencil,  so  hardy  and 
determined  in  its  strokes,  ana  producing  such  an  effect  in  the 
distance.     From  that  period  he  continued  to  ennoble  his 
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maimei:,  rmdniiig  the  oontonn  more  round  and  ample,  the 
fore-«h^teiiiDg8  m<»e  new,  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
mcnre  warm  imd  lively,  as  well  as  the  motionfi  of  his  figures. 
His  drapeiy,  with  all  the  other  accessaries  of  the  art,  became 
more  select,  the  gradations  of  the  different  colours  more  soft 
and  natural,  and  his  chiaroscuro  more  powerful  and  effective. 
It  was  in  this  last,  indeed,  that  Venetian  painting  was  the 
most  deficient,  while  it  had  been  introduced  into  tihe  rest  of 
the  schools  by  Vinei  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yasari  is  oi  opinien  that  from  the  same  artist,  or  rather  fi:om 
some  of  bis  designs,  it  was  first  acquired  by  Giorgione,  a  sup- 
position that  BkPBchinl  will  not  admit,  maintaining  that  ne 
was  only  indebted  for  it  to  himself,  beinff  his  own  master  and 
scholar.    And,  in  lanth,  the  taste  of  Lionardo,  and  of  the 
Milanese  artists  who  aoq[uired  it  from  him,  not  only  differs  in 
p(»nt  of  design,  indining  in  the  contours  and  in  tne  features 
more  towards  the  graceful  and  the  beaulifnl,  while  Oioigione 
affects  rather  a  round  and  full  expression ;  but  it  is  contrasted 
with  it,  likewise,  in  the  chiaroscuro.     The  compositioii  of 
Lionardo  abounds  much  more  in  shades,  which  are  gradually 
softened  with  greater  care ;  while  in  regard  to  his  lights  he  is 
£»  more  sparing,  and  studies  to  unite  them  in  a  small  apace 
with  a  degree  of  vividness  tibat  produces  surprise.  Giorgione's 
composition,  on  the  other  han^  is  more  clear  and  open,  and 
with  lees  shade ;  his  middle  tints,  also,  partake  in  nothing  of 
the  iron-'Cast  and  grey,  but  axe  natural  and  beautiful ;  and  in 
(diort,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of  Coreggio,  if  Mengs 
at  least  judges  rightly,  than  to  any  other  master.     Still  I  am 
&r  from  concluding  that  Vind  in  no  way  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  (Horgione's  new  manner ;  every  improvement  in 
the  art  having  t^en  its  rise  from  some  former  one,  which 
being  admired  for  its  novelty,  became  familiar  to  surrounding 
artists  by  example,  and  to  more  distant  ones  by  its  reputation^ 
itmB  addmg  what  was  before  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art.    And  in  tiiis  way  have  geniuses  in  different  parts  arisen, 
destined  to  increase  and  improve  such  advantages.     This,  if  I 
mistake  not,  has  been  the  case  witii  the  science  of  perspective, 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Pier  della  Francesca ;  with  regard 
to  fore-shortening  after  Meloczo ;  and  also  with  chiaroscuro 
after  lionardo. 
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The  woiis  of  04digk>Be  were,  for  the  chief  part,  execnted 
in  fiesoo,  xxpon  the  facades  of  the  houses,  more  particularly  ia 
Yenioe)  when  theve  now  remains  scarcely  a  reHc  of  them,  as 
if  to  remind  V9  only  of  what  ha^e  perished.  Many  of  his 
pictm^a,  on  the  otiier  hand,  boHih  there  and  in  other  places, 
painted  in  oil  and  preserve  in  private  houses,  are  found  in 
ezoeHent  condition ;  tiie  cause  ^  wMch  is  irttrihuted  to  the 
strong  mixtate  of  the  oolofffs,  and  to  the  full  and  liberal  use 
of  his  pe&cfl.  In  pttrtionkr  we  meet  with  portmits,  renmi*k- 
able  Iot  the  sonl  of  thcnr  expression,  for  the  air  of  their  heads, 
tiie  nordij  of  the  garments,  of  tiie  hair,  of  the  plumes,  and  of 
the  ams,  no  lees  lluai  for  ihe  Evely  imitation  of  the  living 
flesh,  in  wfaidi)  however  warm  and  sangnine  are  the  tints 
which  he  appMed,  he  adds  to  them  so  mi^  grace,  that  in 
spite  of  tiieuaands  ef  imitators,  he  stiH  Btaniu  alone.  In 
anafyzing  Mme  of  these  tints,  Ridolfi  discovered  that  they 
bore  litde  teseioMance  to  those  nsed  by  the  ancient  Greekc^ 
and  ^nite  distinot  from  those  tawny,  ^rowu,  and  azure  colours, 
ainoe  intoodnoed  ait  tSte  expense  of  tiie  more  natural.  Such  c(f 
has  piotares  as  are  composed  in  the  style  <rf  his  Dead  Christy 
HI  uie  Monte  di  Pieti  at  Trevigi,  the  IS.  Omobono,  at 
tte  Seoola  4e'  Sarti,  in  Venice,  or  ihe  Tempest  stilled 
by  the  fiaint,  at  that  of  S.  Marco,  in  which  among  oth^ 
figntes  ase  those  of  three  rowers  drawn  naked,  exceUent 
both  in  their  design  and  their  attitudes ;  such  are  the  rarest 
trimi^^  ctf  his  art.  The  city  of  Milan  possesses  two  of  an 
oUong  shiqpe,  in  which  several  of  the  figures  extend  beyond 
the  proportions  of  Foussin,  and  may  be  pronounced  rather  full 
than  beaotifol.  One  of  these  is  to  be  viewed  at  the 
AmhfosiaBa)  the  other  in  the  srchi^iscopal  palace  ;  esteemed 
by  some  ihe  happiest  effort  of  <3rioTgione  that  now  survives.* 
It  lepresenfts  ^^e  child  Moses  just  rescued  from  the  Nile, 
and  presented  to  the  davghter  of  Pharoah.  Very  few  colours, 
but  waH  haffmonised  and  distributed,  and  finely  broken  with 
tiie  shade,  prodnee  a  sort  of  austere  union,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
tiie  expfescaon,  and  may  be  assimilated  to  a  piece  of  musio 
oenq>osed  of  few  notes,  but  skilfully  adapted,  and  delightful 
beyond  any  more  noisy  combination  of  sounds. 

*  It  has  been  removed  from  the  archieDiscopal  palace  into  that  Of 
Bvoea,  and  wm  tdona  the  R.  K.  Gallery 
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Giorgione  died  at  tlie  earlj  age  of  thirty-four,  in  1511. 
Thus  Us  productions,  rather  than  the  pnpils  be  educated, 
remained  to  instruct  the  Venetians.  Yasari,  howeyer,  men- 
tions seyeral  who  have  been  contested  by  other  writers.  A 
Pietro  Luzzo  is  recorded  by  Bidolfi; — a  native  of  Feltre, 
called  Zarato,  or  Zarotto,— -who  after  being  a  pupil  became 
a  riyal  of  Giorgione^  and  seduced  from  his  house  a  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  at  whose  loss,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  the  disappointed  artist  died  in 
despair.  By  others,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  disease  contracted  during  his  intercourse  with  the  same 
lady.  This  Zarato,  as  we  r^  in  a  MS.  history  of  Feltre, 
and  upon  a  MS.  upon  the  pictures  of  Udine,  is  the  same 
whom  Yasari  entitles,  Morto  da  Feltro ;  and  adds,  that 
he  went  when  young  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  flourished  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  distinquished  for  his  skill  in  gro- 
tesques; of  which  more  hereafter.  Going  afterwards  to 
Yenice,  he  is  known  to  have  assisted  Giorgione  in  the  paint- 
ings he  made  for  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  about  the  year 
1505  ;  and,  lastly,  haviug  remained  some  time  at  his  native 
place,  he  embraced  a  imlitary  life,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
captain.  Proceeding  to  Zara,  he  fell  in  battle  near  that 
place  in  his  forty-fifth  year ;  at  least  su(^  is  the  account  of 
Yasari.  From  the  mention  of  his  native  place  of  Feltre, 
his  assisting  Gior^one  in  his  works,  and  his  surnames  of 
Zarato  and  Morto,  I  think  there  is  some  degree  of  probability 
in  the  assertion  contained  in  these  MSS.  though  the  dates  at-^ 
taching  to  the  life  of  Morto  in  Yasari  will  not  countenance 
the  supposition  of  Ridolfi,  of  his  being  the  pupil  of  Giorgione, 
a  man  considerably  youuger  than  himself;  so  that  I  should 
conjecture  that  Ridolfi  may  have  denominated  him  a  scholar 
of  Giorgione,  because,  when  already  of  a  mature  age,  he 
painted  under  him  as  his  assistant.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Yasari,  he  had  a  tolerable  genius  for  figures,  and 
in  the  history  alr^y  cited,  written  by  Cambrucci,  and  in 
possession  of  the  bishop  of  Feltre,  a  picture  of  our  Lady 
between  Saints  Francesco  and  Antonio,  placed  at  S.  Spirited 
and  another  at  Yillabruna,  besides  a  figure  of  Ourtius  on 
horseback,  upon  a  house  at  Teggie,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
We  gather  from  the  same  history  that  another  Luzsi,  by 
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name  Lorenzo,  a  contemporary  and  perhaps  friend  of  Pietro, 
painted  yery  skilfully  in  fresco,  at  the  church  of  S.  Stefauo ; 
and  tbat  he  was  equally  successful  in  oils,  he  himself  assures 
us  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  proto-martyr  S.  Stefano,  con- 
spicuous for  correctness  of  design,  beauty  of  formsi  force  of 
tints,  and  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  1511. 

The  most  distinguished  disciple  of  the  school  of  Glorgione 
is  Sebastiano,  a  Venetian,  commonly  called,  from  the  habit 
and  office  he  assumed  at  Rome,  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 
Having  left  Gian  Bellini,  he  attached  himself  to  Giorgione, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  colours,  and  the  fulness  of  his  forma, 
imitated  him  better  than  any  other  artist  An  altar-piece 
in  S.  Gio.  Crisostomo,  from  ma  hand,  was  by  some  mistaken 
for  the  work  of  his  master ;  so  strikingly  does  it  abound  with 
his  manner.  It  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  that  he  was 
assisted  in  the  design ;  Sebastiano  being  known  to  possess  no 
surprising  richness  of  inyention,— slow  in  the  composition  of 
most  of  his  figures;  irresolute;  eager  to  undertake,  but 
difficult  to  commence,  and  most  difficult  in  the  completion. 
Hence  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  his  histories  or  his  altar- 
pieces,  comparable  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  at  S. 
Agostino,  in  Perugia,  or  the  Flagellazione,  at  the  Osser- 
vanti  of  Viterbo,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  picture  in  the 
city.  Pictures  for  private  rooms,  and  portraits,  he  painted 
in  great  number,  and  with  comparative  ease;  and  we  no- 
where meet  with  more  beautiful  hands,  more  rosy  flesh  tints, 
or  more  novel  accessaries  than  in  these.  Thus,  in  taking  the 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino,  he  distinguished  Rve  different 
tints  of  black  in  his  dress ;  imitating  with  exactness  those  of 
the  velvet,  of  the  satin,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Being  invited 
to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi,  and  there  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
first  colourists  of  his  time,  he  painted  in  competition  with 
Peruzzi,  and  with  Raffaello  himself ;  and  the  rival  labours  of 
all  three  are  still  preserved  in  a  hall  of  the  Famesina,  at 
that  period  the  house  of  the  Chigi. 

Sebastiano  became  aware,  that  in  such  a  competition,  his 
^wn  design  would  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  Rome, 
and  he  improved  it.  But  occasionally  he  fell  into  some 
•harshness  of  manner,  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  there  en- 
t^untered.     Yet>  in  several  of  his  works,  he  was  assisted  by 
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MkfaelaQgelo,  from  wiiose  design  he  painted  that  Pieti^ 
placed  at  ike  Gonrentnali  of  Yiterfoo,  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion, wit&  the  other  pieces  which  he  produced,  during  six 
years,  for  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at  Rome.  It  is  stated  bj 
vasari,  that  Midbelangelo  united  with  him,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  too  favourable  opinion  entertuned  by  the  Romans, 
of  Raffaello.  He  adds,  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Sebastiano  was  uniyersallj  esteemed  'die  fin^  artist  of  his 
time,  upheld  by  the  &yonr  of  Mic^elan&felo ;  Giolio  Ro- 
mano, and  the  rest  ^  the  riral  school,  bemg  all  inferior  to 
him.  I  am  ahnost  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  a  fact,  which,  if 
disorodked,  seems  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  historian, 
and,  if  received,  reiects  rery  little  credit  upon  Buonarotti ; 
and  the  read^  wiH  do  best,  periiaps,  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  name  of  Sebastiano  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  in- 
Tentons,  fer  his  new  method  of  oil  punting  upon  stone,  upon 
which  plan  he  executed  the  Flagellazione,  for  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  a  work  as  much  defaced  by  time  as  the  others 
which  he  made  in  fresco  remain  at  the  same  place  entire. 
He  coloured  also  upon  stone  several  pictures  for  private 
houses,  a  practice  highly  esteemed  at  its  earlier  period,  but 
which  was  soon  abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carriage. 
Upon  this  plan,  or  some  other  resembling  it,  we  find  several 
pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  executed,  and  which,  at  this 
period,  are  esteemed  in  museums  real  anti^ues.^ 

*  I  made  mention  elsewhere  of  P.  Federici's  eappodtion,  as  being  at 
least  probable,  that  F.  Sebaationo  was  t^  same  person  as  F.  Marco 
Pensaben^  a  Dominican .  The  year  of  their  butk  is  oertainly  the  same. 
Bat  other  dates  are  too  discordant ;  if,  in^teed,  we  are  not  te  anppoee  that 
the  whole  of  what  Vasari  has  written  of  Sebastiano,  in  his  life  of  him,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Sanzio  and  Pemzzi,  is  merely  &nciful.  It  is  by  no 
means  worth  onr  while  to  draw  minirte  comparisons  between  the  epochs 
of  these  two  painters.  In  1520,  we  ftrand  Pensaben  in  Venice ;  next  at 
Trevigli  where  he  remained  tiUJuly,  1521.  N«w,  Sebastiano,  the  Venetian, 
was,  at  this  very  period,  at  Rome.  The  Car.  Ginlio  de'  Medid  had  oom- 
mitted  to  Raflaello  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  having 
hardly  completed,  that  artist  died  on  Good  Friday,  1520 ;  and  during  the 
same  time,  as  if  hi  competition  with  Raflkello,  Sebastiano  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  for  the  same  cardinal,  whidi, 
soon  after,  was  exhibited  along  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  then  sent 
into  France.  More  still— he  uSLCwise  drew  the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agata, 
tot  the  cardfiaal  of  Aragona ;  a  piece  which,  in  the  time  of  Vasarii  wai 
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Among  the  diae^^  of  tiie  aohool  of  GiorgioBo,  wore,  like- 
wise, Oio.  da  Udine  and  Franoeseo  Toclndo,  a  YeroneBe,  irho 
haa  been  ennuuDed  t^  Min'Oy  and  bodi  were  ^ietingvished 
piactieeis  of  liis  iaaAa.  In  legaid  to  ijic^mmdy  aftennurds  a 
pupil  of  Baffitello,  we  lobTe  written,  and  we  riiaH  again  write 
elsewhere.  Movo  vemanied  but  little  with  OioigioDe,  a  much 
longer  while  with  Libende.  Of  liiis  laet  he  imitated  Teiy 
tml J  both  ^bte  diGgeooe  and  the  design,  in  tiie  fonner  evem 
sarpasaoDig  him;  always  a  severe  critio  «pon  himsekf,  and 
abw  in  oempMbg  his  midertakings.  Wie  lardy  meet  with 
him  in  altar-fieoes,  still  more  Tarely  in  ooUedaons  ef  paintingB^ 
for  whidi  he  was  «£ben  employed  in  eaered  snlgeots  «ad  in 
portraits ;  deficient  in  nothing,  exoept,  peiha]«,  w«  tMudd  wish 
to  see  somewhat  greater  fceedom  of  hand.  In  the  dome  ef 
Verona,  he  painted  serexel  histcoies  in  ftesoo,  among  whodh  is 
the  Assimqition  of  the  Virgin,  truly  adinirable;  bat  the 
de8^;ns  are  not  his,  Oinlio  Romano  himng  pr^Mtfed  Uie  ear^ 
toons.  His  style  of  ezeention,  howerer,  is  oleaiiy  cnoi^ 
peroeiTed,  whibh,  in  leepeot  to  edbariag  and  to  «liiarosenre» 
disoovers  him  to  be  an  artist,  as  Vasari  hu  feoorded,  ^^  as  care^ 
hd  in  regard  to  his  use  of  e<^az8^  as  any  other  who  flourished 
at  the  same  period.'' 

The  ether  names  that  heie  follow  are  indnded,  according 
to  history^  in  the  train  of  Gtiorgioaoe,  not  as  his  pvpils,  bat  bk 
imitaiots.  Yet  all  eidnbit  traces  of  BelHni,  because  Ite 
Venetian  maimer,  op  to  the  time  of  Tintoretto,  did  not  so 
znuch  aim  at  inventing  new  things,  as  at  perlooting  such  as 
liad  already  been  discovei^ ;  not  so  desirous  of  relinq^uishing 
the  taste  of  the  Bdlini,  as  ^  modernizing  it  upon  the  model  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione.  Hence  it  arose,  that  a  people  of  pain- 
tera  were  formed  in  a  tarte  extremely  tmiform;  and  the 
exaggerated  obeerration,  ^that  whoever  had  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  one  Venetian  artist  of  that  age,  knew  them 

la  ponesiion  <tf  the  doke  of  UtIiIdo  ; 'ten  in  the  Fdasm  Fitti  8t  Fkn«^ 
wlienoe  it  pened  into  France.  There  it  tbe  nsme  of  ISebtstittniis  Venetns* 
aaai  the  year  lhdO»  affixed  to  it.  Thia  artist  therefore  can,  by  no  mean*, 
be  OQoftnmded  wi&  F.  Maroo,  nor  the  paintang  of  tlu8  last  atTrerigi  be 
ascribed  to  Ihe  former.  Sooh  a  imstahrm  opSiion  hu  been  attributed  to 
SM  by  the  kamed  P.  Federiot  (nA.  u  p.  120)  ;  bat  on  ivhat  ground  I 
know  not. 
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all/'  seemed  to  haye  some  ground  in  trniL  But  still,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  exaggeration,  as  there  is  certainly  much  direr- 
sity  of  style  and  merit  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Among  tne  leading  disciples  of  Giorgione  are  to  be  ranked 
three,  who  belong  to  the  city  or  territory  of  Bergamo,  and 
these  are  Lotto,  as  is  most  generally  supposed,  Palma,  and 
Cariani.  They  resemble  their  master  most  freqn^itly  in  ful- 
ness, but  in  the  mixture  and  selection  of  colours  they  often 
appear  of  the  school  of  Lombardy.  More  particularly  in 
CJi^iani  there  is  apparent  a  certain  superficies,  like  that  of 
.wax,  equally  diffused  oyer  the  canyas,  which  shines  so  as  to 
enliyen  the  eye ;  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  with  but  little 
light,  appears  in  full  relief,  a  result  which  others  haye  also 
noticed  in  the  works  of  Coreggio. 

The  name  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  is  recorded  by  Yasari  and 
-elsewhere,  in  which  accounts  his  countiy  is  considered  as 
consisting  of  the  entire  state,  as  he  himself,  indeed,  affixed  to 
his  picture  of  S.  Christoforo  di  Loreto,  *^  Laurentius  Lottus 
Pictor  Venetus."*  The  late  annotator  of  Vasari,  observing 
the  grace  of  countenance  and  the  turn  of  the  eyes  remarkable 
in  his  pictures,  supposed  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  Vinci,  an 
opinion  that  might  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lomazzo, 
who  mentions  the  names  of  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Lorenxo  Lotto 
together,  both  being  imitators,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
lights,  of  da  Vinci.  Lotto  most  likely  profited  by  his  vici- 
nity to  Milan,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
to  imitate  Vinci  in  many  points ;  though  I  am  not,  therefore, 
inclined  to  discredit  the  account  which  gives  him  for  a  pupil 
to  Bellini,  and  a  rival  to  Castelfranco.    out  the  style  of  tiie 

*  We  oonfett  our  obligations  to  Sig.  Ghtteppe  Bdtnmdli,  who  informs 
us,  m  a  work  published  in  1 806,  that  thii  painter,  generallv  supposed  from 
Bergamo,  was  really  a  Venetian,  being  thus  mentioned  in  a  public  con- 
tract :  *'  M.  Laurentius  Lottus  de  Venetiis  nunc  habitator  Bergomi." 
Father  Federid,  who,  on  the  strength  of  some  historian,  pronounces  him 
4>f  Trevigi,  brines  forward  another  document  in  whidi  Lotto  is  called, 
'*  D.  Laurentii  Lotti  pictoris,  et  de  presenti  Tanrisii  commorantis."  If, 
therefore,  *'  habitator  Bei|;oini  "  does  not  prore  him  a  natireof  Bergamo, 
will  the  words  **  Tanrisii  oommorantis  "  make  him  a  native  of  Trerigi  ? 
But  Father  Aff5,  in  one  of  his  earliest  pictures,  found  him  entitled  "  Iv* 
fisinus."  Who,  however,  can  assure  us  that  it  is  in  &ct  the  hand- 
writing of  Lotto,  which  he  there  fbund  written  ? 
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disciples  of  Lionardo,  so  unifonn  in  Loini  and  in  the  other 
Milanese,  is  very  slightly  perceptible  in  the  productions  of 
Lotto.  His  manner  is,  in  truth,  wholly  Venetian,  bold  in  its 
colours,  luxurious  in  its  draperies,  and  like  Giorgione,  of  a 
deep  red  in  the  fieshy  parts.  His  hand,  however,  is  less  bold 
and  free  than  that  of  the  latter,  whose  loftier  character  he  is 
fond  of  tempering  with  the  play,  as  it  were,  of  his  middle  tints  ; 
■electing,  at  the  same  time,  bghter  forms,  to  whose  heads  he 
gives  a  character  more  placid  and  a  beauty  more  ideal.  In 
ihe  back-ground  of  his  pictures  he  often  retams  a  peculiar 
clear  or  azure  colour,  which,  if  it  do  not  harmonixe  so  much 
with  the  figures,  confers  distinctness  on  each  individual,  and 
presents  them  in  a  very  lively  manner  to  the  eye.  His  pictures 
of  8.  Antonio,  at  the  Dominicans  in  Venice,  and  of  S.  Niccolo, 
at  the  Carmine,  which  design  he  repeated  in  the  S.  Vinoenzio, 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Recuiati,  are  compositions  extremely 
novel  and  originaL  In  his  others  he  varies  little  from  the 
usual  style ;  that  of  a  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne,  sur* 
rounded  with  saints,  with  cherubs  in  the  air,  or  upon  the 
steps.  Yet  these  he  relieves  by  the  novelty  of  perspective, 
or  by  attitudes,  or  contrasted  views.  Thus  m  his  specimen  of 
the  S.  Bartolommeo,  at  Bergamo,  entitled  by  Ridolfi,  won- 
derful, he  bestows  upon  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus  such 
finely  diversified  and  contrasted  motions,  that  they  seem  as  if 
conversing  with  the  holy  bystanders,  the  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  hand.  And  in  that  of  S.  Spirito,  spark- 
ling as  it  were  with  graces,  we  meet  with  a  figure  of  S.  John 
the  BapUst,  drawn  as  a  child,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  in  tiie  act  of  embracing  a  lamb,  and  expressing  so 
natural  and  lively  a  joy,  at  once  so  simple  and  innocent,  with 
a  smile  so  beautiful,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  while  we 
gaze  upon  it,  that  RadBTaello  or  Correggio  could  have  gone  be- 
yond it. 

Such  master*piecesas  these,  with  others  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  Bergamo,  in  churches  and  private  collections,  place  him 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  first  luminaries  of  the  art.  If  Va- 
sari  did  not  fairly  appreciate  his  merits,  it  arose  only  from  his 
having  viewed  several  of  his  less  studied  and  less  noble 
pieces.  And  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  always  exhibited  the 
same  degree  of  excellence,  or  force  of  design.    The  period  in 
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wkich  he  MeAj  flounshed  may  be  computed  from  the  year 
1513,  wken  he  was  selected,  among  many  professors  of  repu- 
tation, to  adorn  tke  altar  for  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Beigamo ;  and,  perhaps,  the  decline  of  his  powers  ought  to 
he  £bted  from  1546,  aa  epoch  inscribed  upon  lus  picture  o£ 
Saa  Jacopo  deU'  Orio,  iu  Yenice.  He  was  employed  also  at 
Ancona,  aad  in  particular  at  the  church  of  S.  Dominico,  at 
IlBcaiiati,  where,  interspersed  among  pieces  of  superior  power, 
more  especially  in  his  smaller  pictures,  we  detect  some  incor- 
rectneas  in  has  extremities,  and  stLflbess  of  composition, 
resenting  that  of  Gian  Bellini ;  whether,  as  it  is  conjectured 
by  Yasari,  ihey  were  aaumg  tiie  earliest,  or  more  probably 
amongst  some  oi  hi»  latest  efforts,  for  it  is  well  known,  thai 
when  far  advaaobced  in  years,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  to 
LoxetO)  a  Httle  way  firom  Becanati,  and  that  engaged  in  eon- 
tinnai  supplicatka  to  the  Yirgin,  in  order  that  she  might 
guide  him  into  a  better  method,  he  there  dosed  the  period  of 
his  days  m  traBqulUity. 

Ja4Bopo  Palraa,  commonly  called  Palma  Vecckio^  to  dis- 
tinguish kim  from  his  great-nephew  Jacopo,  was  invariably 
considered  the  oempanion  and  riral  of  Lotto,  until  such  time 
as  Combe  inst  confused  the  historical  dates  relating  to  kim. 
By  Ridolfi  we  aie  told  tkat  Palma  ^nployed  kimseLf  in  com- 
pleting a  picture  left  in^rfect  by  Titian,  at  the  period  of  his 
deatk  in  1576.  Upon  this,  and  similar  anthoiiiies,  Combe 
takes  ocoadon  to  postpone  the  birth  of  Pahn%  until  1540 ; 
adding  to  whtdt  the  lorty-eight  years  assigned  him  by  Yasari, 
the  time  of  his  decease  is  placed  in  1588.  In  sudb  arrange- 
ment the  entio  seems  neither  to  have  paid  attention  to  the 
style  o£  Jaeopo,  still  retaining  some  traces  of  the  imtiqne,  nor 
to  tke  authority  of  Ridolfi,  who  ms^es  him  the  master  of  Bo- 
nifazio,  any  more  thai»  to  Yasari's  testimony,  in  the  work 
published  in  1568,  declaring  him  to  have  died  several  years 
before  that  period  in  Yenice.  He  does  not  even  conoder, 
what  he  might  more  easily  have  ascertained,  that  there  was 
another  Jaoope  Palma,  great>nephew  of  the  ^der,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Boschini  (p.  110),  was  a  pupil  of 
Titian's  as  long  as  the  latter  survived ;  and  that  Ridolfi,  on 
tibis  occasion,  entitled  him  Palma  without  the  addition  of 
}f(mng€T  on  account  of  its  being  so  extremely  unlikely  that 
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anj  hoqU  eonfomid  ym  viih  &e  elder  Palma.*  Sid^  iiot- 
wilhgtaiidiiigy  waft  tke  case,  and  ia,  ia  fmi,  only  »  slij^t  sample 
of  the  iBaecnzaeiee  ef  tlie  wkole  w<^  The  fiame  error  has 
been  repeated  hj  too  buuit  authors^  even  among  the  Italians ; 
and  the  most  amnsing  of  aU  is^  that  Pahna  the  elder  is  said  to 
haye  been  bom  abont  the  jear  154d,  while,  almoet,  in  the  same 
breatii,  the  jonnger  Falnaa  is  dedared  to  have  been  hern  in 
1544.  Se  Huich  ttoet  here  snffice  as  to  his  age,  proceeding  in 
^e  next  kutance  to  ki«  stjle. 

Much  attached  to  the  method  of  Giorgione,  he  aimed  at 
aittainmg  his  deamees  of  expression,  and  vivacity  of  colouring. 
In  his  celebrated  pictace  of  Saint  Barbara,  at  &  Maria  For- 
mosa, eae  of  his  most  powerful  and  characteristic  productions, 
Jao<^  more  especially  adopted  him  as  his  model  In  some 
of  his  other  peees,  he  more  nearly  approaches  Titian,  a  re- 
8emblaa<e»  we  are  told  by  fiidolfi,  consisting  in  the  peculiar 
gaute  which  he  ao^uiied  from  studying  the  earliest  productiona 
of  that  great  master.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Supper  of  Christ, 
painted  for  Santa  Maria  MaUr  JDominiy  with  the  Virgin  at 
Sea  Ste£uio  dk  Yicenaa,  executed  with  so  much  sweetness  of 
^jqwesswa  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  his  happiest  productions. 
I'beie  are  many  tramples  of  both  styles  to  he  met  with  in  the 
gmnd  Canara  coUeetion,  as  given  in  the  list  of  Count  Tassi 
(p.  98).  Fiaaflyy  Z«ietti  is  of  opiaion  that  in  some  others  he 
displays  amoie  oiigmal  genins,  as  exen^lified  in  the  Epiphany 
of  the  isla&fll  ef  SainA  Hdena,t  where  he  equaUy  shines  in  tl^ 
character  of  a  nataraliat  who  aetects  well,  who  carefully  dis- 
poses his  draperies,,  and  whe  eompeses  according  to  good  rales. 
The  distii^;Qi8h3ng  ohanuakef  then  of  his  pieces  ia  diligence, 
reftiemeait,  adul  a  harraMiy  of  tints^  so  great  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  the  pencil ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  eae  of  his 
histmans,  that  he  loi^  occupied  himself  in  the  prodnction  of 
each  piece,  aad  frequently  retouched  it  In  the  mixture  of 
'hk  colours,  aa  w^  as  other  req>eots>  he  often  resembles  Lotto, 
and  if  less  animated  and  sublime,  he  is,  periMps,  generally 
4apeaking,  mos^  beautiful  m  the  farm  of  his  heads,  especially 
•ift  those  of  boys  and  wwoen.    It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  thaA 

"^  Sereral  works  of  fbe  elder  Pahna  are  met  with  in  Sermalta,  a  phioe 
3b  the  pnmnce  of  Bergamo.    A.  ' 

t  This  pictikre  ti  atfw  in  the  I.  R.  Pinaeoteea  of  Bfitaa. 
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in  seyeral  of  his  coantenanoes  he  expressed  the  likeness  of  his- 
doubter  Yioknte,  very  nearly  related  to  Titian,  and  a  por- 
trait of  whom,  by  the  hand  of  her  fftther,  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
galiery  of  Sera,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  purchased  at 
Venice  many  rarities  for  the  House  of  the  Medici,  as  well  a» 
for  himself  rBoschini,  p.  368).  A  variety  of  pictures  in- 
tended for  private  rooms,  met  with  in  different  places  in  Italy, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Palma  ;  besides  por- 
traits, one  of  which  has  been  commended  by  Yasari  as  ^uly 
astonishing,  from  its  beauty  ;  and  Madonnas,  chiefly  drawn 
along  with  other  saints,  on  oblong  canvas;  a  practice  in 
common  use  by  many  artists  of  that  age^  some  of  whom  we 
have  already  recounted,  and  others  are  yet  to  come.  But  the 
least  informed  among  people  of  taste,  being  ignorant  of  their 
names,  the  moment  they  behold  a  picture  between  the  dryness 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  the  softness  of  Titian,  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  Palma,  and  this,  more  particularly,  where  they  find  coun- 
tenances well  rounded  and  coloured,  landscape  exhibited  with 
care,  and  roseate  hues  in  the  drapery,  occurring  more  fre* 
quently  than  any  of  a  more  sanguine  dye.  In  this  way  Palma 
is  in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  other  artists,  also  very  numerous, 
are  mentioned  only  in  proportion  as  they  have  attached  their 
own  names  to  their  productions.  One  of  these,  resembling 
Palma  and  Lotto,  but  slightly  known  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Bergamo  and  some  adjacent  cities,  is  Giovanni  Gariani,  as  to 
whom  Yasari  is  altogether  silent  One  of  his  pieces,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour,  along  with  several  saints,  and  dated  1 51 4, 1 
have  myself  seen  at  Milan,  which  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether formed  upon  the  model  of  Giorgione.  If  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  a  juvenile  production,  and  when  compared  with  some  others, 
which  I  saw  atBergamo,  very  indifferent  in  its  forms.  The  most 
excellent  of  any  from  his  hand,  is  a  Yirgin,  preserved  at  the 
Servi,  with  a  group  of  beatified  spirits,achoirof  angels,  andother 
angels  at  her  feet,engaged  in  playing  upon  their  harps  in  concert 
It  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  production,  delightfully  orna- 
mented with  landscape  and  figures  in  the  distance;  very 
tastefol  in  its  tints,  which  are  blended  in  a  manner  equal  to 
the  most  studied  specimens  of  the  two  artists  of  Bergamo, 
already  mentioned  ;  thus  forming  with  them  a  triumvirate, 
calculated  to. reflect  honour  upon  any  country.    It  has  been 
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stated  by  Tassi,  that  tbe  celebrated  Zaocberelli  never  Tisited 
Bergamo,  without  retoming  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this 
picture,  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art 
he  had  ever  beheld,  and  the  best  which  that  citj  had  to 
boast.  Cariani  was  also  no  less  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  as  we  gather  from  a  piece  belonging  to  the  counts 
Albani,  containing  various  portnuts  of  that  noble  £sanilj ;  and 
which,  surrounded  with  specimens  of  the  best  colourists, 
would  almost  appear  to  be  the  only  one  deserving  of  peculiar 
admiration. 

The  city  of  Trevigi  may  boast  of  two  artists  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other.  One 
of  these  is  Rocco  Marconi,  distinguished  by  Zanetti  among 
some  of  the  best  disciples  of  Bellini,  and  erroneously  referred 
by  Ridolfi  to  the  school  of  Palma.  He  excelled  in  accuracy 
of  design,  taste  of  colouring,  and  diligence  of  hand,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  easy  in  his  contours,  and  for  the  most 
part  exhibiting  a  severity  almost  approaching  to  plebeian 
coarseness  in  his  countenances.  Even  in  the  earliest  produc- 
tion attributed  to  him,  executed  in  the  year  1505,  and  pre- 
servjed  in  the  church  of  San  Niocolo,  at  Trevigi,  Ridolfi 
detects  that  peculiar  clearness  of  style,  which  may  be  traced 
also  so  strongly  in  his  Three  Apostles,  at  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  as  weU  as  in  his  few  other  pictures  dispersed  among 
the  public  places.  Indeed,  half-length  figures  of  this  artist 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  private  collections, 
though  he  can  boast  no  single  specimen  so  beautiful,  or  so 
completely  Giorgionesque,  as  his  Judgment  of  the  Adulte- 
ress, to  be  seen  in  the  chapter  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
of  wliich  there  is  either  a  duplicate  or  a  copy  at  San  Pantaleo, 
and  in  other  places.  The  other  of  these  two  artists,  is  Paris 
Bordone,  the  elevation  of  whose  mina  and  genius  seemed  to 
correspond  with  that  of  his  birth.  Alter  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Titian  for  a  short  period,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  imita- 
tor of  Giorgione,  finally  adopting  an  originality  of  manner, 
whose  peculiar  grace  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
other  painter.  His  forms  may  truly  be  said  to  breathe,  to 
glow,  and  even  to  laugh,  with  a  force  of  colouring,  which,  in- 
capable of  displa3ring  a  greater  degree  of  truth  than  that  of 
Titian,  umed,  nevertheless,  at  more  variety  and  attraction ; 
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wUle,  at  ih«  ama  time^  they  w«e  not  wanting  in  dolkmcy  of 
design,  noTttlty  of  dz^eiy,  prc^tfiety  of  conywition,  and  a 
peculiarly  liydiy  air  (n  tbe  Imdi.  In  the  GhozoH  of  8. 
Oiobbe,  he  prodneed  a  pictare  of  S^Asdrew  unbracing  hit 
Cro68»  with  an  angel  s^en  hoTering  akoye»  in  the  act  <tf  be* 
stowing  upon  him  the  ciown  of  martyrdom  ;  while  in  one  of 
the  two  saint^  r^>re0ented  at  the  sidev  he  drew  the  fignre  of 
S.  Peter,  in  the  act  of  gasin^  npon  hia  with  a  kind  of  envy ; 
an  idea  e%aally  novel  and  piotnreeaiie.  A  similar  method  he 
adopted  in  other  of  his  works,  produced  in  great  part  for  the 
emament  of  his  native  place  and  its  yieiniiy.  Not  a  suliject 
bat  is  taken  bom  the  antique ;  yet  eaoh  of  them  is  treated 
with  onginality.  Of  snch  kind,  ia  that  pictnie  of  a  true 
Paradise,  seen  in  the  Ogniesanti  at  Trevigi,  and  those  eran-^ 
gelieal  mysteriea  in  tW  cathedral  of  tte  same  city,  repre^ 
eented  in  an  akar-pieoev  divided  into  aix  different  groups,  at 
the  request,  it  is  presmned^  of  the  person  who  ^igaged  him  to 
execute  it  Here,  we  behold,  assembled  in  a  aarall  space, 
every  thing  of  the  most  ^easing  and  beautiful  kind,  which  he 
has  elsewhere  scattered  throu^ut  the  whole  of  his  works. 
In  Yeoice,  hia  representation  of  the  restoration  of  the  ring  to 
the  Doge,  by  a  fisherman,  possesses  a  high  reputation ;  and 
this,  aeoompaaied  with  that^  the  Tempest,  shortly  before  de<- 
scribed,  by  Giorgione^  Cozms  an  admirable  contrast  in  its 
beauty  to  the  tersers  abounding  in  the  latter.  Decorated 
with  the  finest  moimens  of  architecture,  and  a  profusion  of 
animated  and  well-adapted  figures,  as  vsjried  in  their  actions 
as  itt  their  dmperies,  it  has  been  commended  by  Yasari  as 
the  mastsr*pace  of  his  laboara.  The  sama  artist  is,  Mkewise, 
highly  pnaed  in  collections  Madonnas  of  his  are  to  be  met 
with,  cbaracteriaed  by  the  nnifomuty  of  their  countenance,  as 
well  as  some  of  hia  portwts,  often  attired  in  the  manner  of 
Giorgione,  and  composed  witii  fine  and  novd  embellishments. 
Being  invited  to  the  court  of  Francis  11^  he  acquired  the 
fsLVQva  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor^  thus  enriching 
himself  by  the  ezerciae  of  his  talenta  He  had  a  son  who 
pursued  the  same  branches  of  the  art ;  but  from  his  picture  of 
Daniel,  remaining  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa^  in  Yenice,  it  is 
evident  how  vecy  inferior  he  must  have  beau 
At  the  same  time  flounahed  one  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  m 
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ctiffiirMt  urtkt  to  hk  nanMsake  alzeady  m^iiioned  hj  ns^ 
who^  induced  ^obablj  by  the  example  of  his  soUe  feUow- 
citiseii,  and  timiiig  hi«  attention  to  a  more  sdect  style  than 
i&  gfoiBxalliiy  of  ^  Venetian  schooly  applied  himsdf  to  the 
modelB  of  Rafiaetto  and  the  Romans.  "Be  is  entitled  by 
Padie  Federiciy  npon  the  authoirity  of  Manro^  Pennaeeha,  and 
is  conaideied  by  him  the  son  of  that  Piexmona  of  whom  we 
made  brief  mention  bef<Nre  (page  109).  Thexe  is  little  from 
his  hand  remaining  at  Venice^  but  more  ia  Bologna,  particu- 
larly at  San  Petronio^  where  he  painted  in  oil  the  histories  <^ 
S.  ijttony  of  Padnay  with  jad^nent  and  grac^  eombined 
with  aa  exquisite  degree  of  polish^  wlueh  obtained  for  him 
the  commendation  of  Yasari.  It  was  hexe  he  hi^pily  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  exeellences  of  the  two  sehods,  though 
he  did  not  flouxish  long  enough  to  mature  them,  having  de- 
Tojted  himself  to  the  military  occupation  of  an  engineer,  to 
wMch  service  he  fell  a  victim  in  1544,  while  in  Ei^and ;  he 
waa  killed,  according  to  Yasari,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  On 
this  last  point,  we  can  scarcely  admit  the  emendation  (^ered 
us  by  tibe  author  of  the  ^'  Descxiptioa  of  Yicenaa^"  who  would 
substitute  for  this  eariier  date  the.age  of  seventy-six  years,  a 
period  ef  life  when  men  seldom  encounter  tiieir  final  doom  in 
the  fieUL  In  this  instance,  perhaps,  the  emendator  was  not 
Aware  that  there  exist  signatures  of  a  Girolamo  da  Treviso, 
met  with  i^n  pictures  ftom  the  year  1472  to  that  of  1487, 
nxiiformly  of  ancient  design;  an  artist,  who  could  not^  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  have  survived  to  become  an  exceUent 
disciple  of  Baffikello,  and  the  assistant  of  Pupini  at  Bologna^ 
jkbout  the  year  1530.  He  fiuled,  therefore,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  paJnteis  of  the  same  name,  as  it  will  be 
perceived  we  have  done,  followed  by  the  authority  of  Padre 

Finally,  in  this  list  must  be.  enumerated  Gio.  Antonio  li- 
^nio,  either  Saochiense,  or  Cuticello,*  until  such  period,  as 
hai^ning  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand  by  his  brother,  he  re- 
nounced all  titie  to  his  £Eunily  name,  assuming  the  appellation 

*  Thn*  eaUfld  by  the  oldest  wriCen,  though,  from  his  father'i  teato- 
ment,  vecently  brcraght  to  UAt,  it  appears  to  be  erxoneeiis.  Here  his 
ISither  is  entitled,  Ai^ns  de  Lodesanis  de  Cortioellis  (or  in  a  MS.  of  the 
4Signori  Mottensi  of  Pordenone,  de  Corticdsis)  Briiiensis. 

L  2 
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of  Regillo.  He  is  commonly,  however,  called  Pordenone,  from 
his  native  place,  formerly  a  province,  and  now  a  city  of  the 
Frinli.  "  In  this  province,"  it  is  observed  by  Vasari,  **  there 
flourished,  dnring  his  time,  a  great  number  of  exc^ent  artists, 
who  had  never  visited  either  Florence  or  Rome ;  but  he  stood 
pre-eminent  above  all,  surpassing  his  predecessors  in  the  con- 
ception of  his  pieces,  in  design,  in  boldness,  in  the  use  of  his 
colours,  in  his  frescos,  in  rapidity,  in  grandeur  of  relief,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  other  attribute  of  the  arts."  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  attended  the  school  of  Castelfranco,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  and  much  more  so,  whether  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  along  with  him  and  Titian,  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  a 
supposition  started  by  Rinaldis  (p.  62).  To  me,  the  opinion 
reported  by  Ridolfi  appears  nearer  the  truth,  that  having  first 
studied,  in  his  youth,  the  productions  of  Pellegrino,  at  Udine, 
he  subsequently  adopted  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  following 
the  bias  of  his  own  genius,  invariably  the  artist's  safest  guide 
in  the  formation  of  a  style.  Other  disciples  of  Giorgione  more 
or  less  resembled  him  in  manner,  but  Pordenone  seemed  to  vie 
with  him  in  spirit,  a  spirit  equally  daring,  resolute,  and  great ; 
surpassed  by  no  other,  perhaps,  in  the  Venetian  school.  Yet 
in  Lower  Italy  he  is  little  known  beyond  his  name.  The  pic- 
ture with  the  portraits  of  his  family,  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  is  the  best  production  of  his  that  I  have  met  with 
in  these  parts.  And  elsewhere,  indeed,  we  rarely  behold  such 
histories  as  his  exquisite  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  in 
possession  of  the  Conti  Lecchi,  at  Brescia.  Nor  does  he 
abound  in  altar-pieces,  bejrond  the  province  of  Friuli,  which 
boasts  of  several  in  difierent  places,  though  not  all  equally 
genuine.  The  few  executed  in  Pordenone  are  unquestionably 
his,  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  described  them  in  a  memorial 
still  extant*  The  collegiate  church  possesses  two  of  these  ; 
one  consisting  of  a  Holy  Family,  with  B.  Christopher,  executed 
in  1515,  very  finely  coloured,  but  not  exempt  from  some  in- 
accuracies. The  other  bears  the  date  of  1535,' representing 
S.  Mark  in  the  act  of  consecrating  a  bishop,  along  with  other 

*  It  is  inserted  in  a  Transunto  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  noble  Ernesto 
Mottenfi  of  Pordenone,  communicated  to  me  by  the  P.  D.  Michele 
Tnrriani  Bamabita,  extremely  skilled  in  the  parchments  and  ancient 
memorials  of  Frinli. 
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saints,  and  with  perspeotiye ;  a  piece,  says  its  antbor,  pata 
%n  operoy  nonjinita^  begun,  indeed,  but  not  finished.  A  more 
complete  specimen  was  to  be  seen  at  San  Pier  Martire  di 
Udine,  in  his  Annunciation,  since  retouched  and  destroyed. 
Some  there  are  who  have  preferred,  before  eyerj  other,  that 
preserved  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  at  Venice.  It  consists  of 
San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  surrounded  by  yarious  saints,  among 
whom  S.  John  the  Baptist  appears  naked  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  most  learned  schools ;  while  the  arm  of  S.  Augus- 
tino  is  seen,  as  it  were,  stretched  forth  out  of  the  picture,  an 
effect  of  perspective  this  artist  has  repeated  in  various  other 
places.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  pieces  in  Piacenza,  where 
he  had  established  himself^  is  his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  gives  a  roundness  to 
the  whole  of  the  figures ;  it  is  full  of  grace  in  those  of  a  more 
tender  character,  and  displays  grandeur  in  the  forms  of 
8.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  represented  on  the  two  sides ;  in  the  last 
of  whom,  as  well  as  in  the  S.  Rooco  of  Pordenone,  he  gave  a 
portrait  of  himself. 

But  his  works  in  fresco  display  the  highest  degree  of  merit ; 
great  part  of  which  he  produced  in  the  Friuli,  besides 
numerous  others  scattered  throughout  castles  and  villas,  no 
longer  distinguished  by  strangers,  except  from  the  circum- 
stance of  possessing  some  painting  of  Pordenone.  Such  places 
are  Castions,  Valeriano,  Yillanova,  Yarmo,  Pallasuolo,  where 
he  is  with  certainty  known  to  have  employed  his  talents.  A 
few  remnants  are  likewise  preserved  in  Mantua,  in  the  Casa 
de'  Cesarei,  and  in  the  palazzo  Doria,  at  (>enoa ;  some  at 
S.  Rocco,  and  the  cloisters  of  8.  Stefano,  in  Venice,  and  many 
specimens  in  high  preservation  in  the  dome  of  Cremona,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  in  Piacenza,  where,  in  collec* 
tions,  and  in  the  fo^ades  of  houses,  other  pieces  of  his  are 
pointed  out.  His  labours  in  fresco,  however,  are  not  all 
equally  studied  and  correct ;  more  particularly  those  in  his 
native  Friuli,  which  he  produced  at  an  early  age  in  great 
abundance,  and  for  a  small  price.  He  is  more  select  in  his 
male  forms  than  in  those  of  his  women,  whose  model  he  ap- 
pears to  have  frequently  taken  from  very  robust  rather  than 
very  beautiful  subjects,  most  probably  met  with  in  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Camia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  his 
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eealy  paasions.  But  in  erery  thing  he  undertook  we  may  in- 
Ttawkij  trace  the  workings  of  a  yigorons  £uioj,  ridi  in  <xm- 
oeiving,  in  yaiying,  and  deyeloping  his  ideas ;  powerM  in  his 
eshibilion  of  the  passkms,  displaying  the  master-hand  that 
encounters  the  difficulties  of  the  art  wnHh  iSbe  most  novel  oom- 
binadons  in  the  science  of  fore-8lK>rtening9  with  the  most 
laboured  pempeotiTe,  and  with  a  power  of  relief  which  i^pears 
perfec^  starting  ftom  the  oanTas. 

In  Venice,  he  seemed  to  surpass  all  he  had  before  done. 
The  con^tition,  or  rather  enmity,  sidNnsting  between  him 
and  Titian,  served  aa  a  qpur,  bot^  by  day  and  night,  to 
actuate  him  to  fredi  exertions.  He  was  at  times  even 
accustomed  to  paint  wi^  arms  at  his  side ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  suoh  emulation  was  of  no  less  ad- 
vantage to  Titian,  than  was  the  rivaldiip  of  Michelangelo  to 
Raffii^o.  In  this  instance^  aloo,1he  one  excelled  in  strength, 
the  other  in  grace  of  hand ;  or,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
Zanetti,  nature  prevailed  in  Titian  in  a  superior  degree  to 
manner,  while  in  Pordenone  both  shone  with  an  eq^oal  degree 
of  exceUenee.  To  hare  competed  with  Utian  is  a  circum- 
stance not  a  Httie  honourable  to  his  name,  and  has  acquired 
for  him  in  the  Venetian  scbod  tiie  second  rank,  at  least,  in  a 
period  so  prolific  in  ^[cellent  artists.  A  portion  of  the 
people,  indeed,  then  pre^nrred  him  to  Titian ;  for,  as  I  have 
dsewhere  curved,  there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
surprise  the  multitude  as  tiiie  production  of  fine  effect  and  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  in  which  art  he  is  known  to  have  first  preceded 
Gueroino.  Pordenone  was  highly  fEivoured,  and  presented 
with  the  titie  of  cavalier  by  Charles  Y. ;  and  being  subse- 
qoentiy  invited  to  the  court  of  Ercole  11.,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
he  died  there  shortiy  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.  We  have  in  the  next  place  to  give  an 
account  of  his  schodL 

Bernardino  Licinio,  tram  his  surname  probably  a  relation 
of  the  forcing,  was  an  artist  who  is  here  deserving  of  men- 
tion. We  gather  fran  history,  as  wen  as  from  his  manner,  that 
he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Pordenone ;  and  there  remains  at  the 
Oonventuali,  in  Venice,  an  altar-piece  of  the  usual  antique 
composition,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  other  Licinio,  from  his 
hand.    It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  some  of  his  portnuts  are 
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preBerved  in  different  eolleetiions  whiob  liare  1>een  erroneoiul j 
aacribed  to  the  «lder  Pordenone.  Sandnurt  makes  mention  of 
Oinlie  licinio  da  Pordenone,  a  nephew  and  Bcholar  to  Gio. 
Antonks  adding  that  he  employed  hnnedf  in  Yenioe ;  tbenoe 
iiaiiBfened  hk  reeidenoe  to  Angnsta,  where  he  left  behind 
limi  some  tmly  enrprising  Bpecimens  in  fresco,  which  obtained 
for  hira  with  sobm  a  higher  reputation  than  his  nncle.  He 
w^idd  appear  to  be  the  same  Oinlio  Lidno,  who,  In  competi- 
tion with  Schiarone,  Panl  Yeronese,  and  other  artists,  pro- 
dnOed  the  tkree  oironkr  jneoes,  in  the  librarj  of  St.  Mark, 
in  the  year  1556.  By  Zanetti  he  is  eonndered  of  Roman 
origin,*  but  this  is  a  mistake,  urinng  from  GiuHo's  having 
iiiiimed  the  title  of  Romano  during  Ins  reridenoe  in  im 
eaifML ;  ifdulo  he  retained  it  in  Venice,  the  better  to  dis- 
tingnisfa  him  fipom  the  other  lieinj,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  we 
have  already  observed  of  one  of  the  Trevisani,  about  the 
same  period. 

Qiuinantonio  Lioinio  the  vounger  Iras  a  brother  to  Oiulio, 
and  more  oemmonly  named  Saochiense,  an  artist  who  has 
been  highly  commended,  but  whose  works  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  not  even  in  Oomo^  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  where  he  died. 

Afler  ite  Lieinj  wo  oi]^t  next  to  record  the  name  of  Cal- 
deiari,  a  distbguished  pupil  of  Gio.  Antonio,  who  has  suc- 
eeeded  in  Mmetimee  inqposing  upon  the  most  acute  judges. 
Urns  it  has  ocoun^  in  the  paridi  church  of  MontercMde, 
where  he  produced  many  scripture  histories  in  fresco,  which 
had  been  un^rmly  asonbed  to  liie  hand  of  Pordenone,  until 
the  disoofi^ry  ei  a  document  establishing  the  contrary.  Ho 
is  even  litde  known  in  his  native  place  of  Pordenone,  and 
his  fresoos  in  the  cathednd  were  attributed  to  ike  jpencil  of 
Amaheo.  Pordenone  may  also  boast  of  another  disciple  in 
Franoesoo  Beocanutri  da  Oonigliano.  For  this  we  hare  tho 
avtbority  of  Riddfl,  confirmed  by  &»  artist* s  own  work, 
ornamenting  his  native  place,  of  St.  Francis  in  the  act  of  re- 
craving  tiie  stigmata,  or  nnurks  <^  Christ,  a  figure  more  strik- 
ing in  point  of  relief  th«i  of  colouring.  To  the  same  school 
has  beoi  added  l^  Orlandi,  tiie  name  of  Gto.  Batista  Grassi, 
%  good  painter,  mit  more  excellent  as  an  architect,  and  the 

*  Bee  his  woit  on  Vtnetian  F&btfaig»  p.  250. 
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same  from  whom  Yasari  drew  his  notices  of  the  painters  of 
Friali.  I  should  be  inclined,  howeyer)  to  refer  hun  to  some 
other  school,  both  on  account  of  Yasari's  silence  on  a  point 
so  creditable  to  him,  and  his  resemblance  to  the  manner  of 
Titian  in  such  of  the  few  pieces  as  have  been  well  preserved, 
and  are  exempt  from  modem  retouches  of  art.  Of  this  kind 
are  his  pictures  of  the  Annunciation ;  the  Translation  of 
Elias ;  and  the  Yision  of  Eeekiel,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gemona^ 
on  the  doors  of  the  organ  there. 

The  last  name  to  be  enumerated  in  this  class,  is  that  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo,  a  native  of  San  Yito,  and  of  a  noUe  £Ei* 
mily  which  yet  boasts  its  descendants  at  Uderzo.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  Giannantonio's  pupils,  and 
introduced  his  master's  style  into  the  Friuli,  for  which  reason 
we  shall  here  ^ve  him  a  place,  together  with  the  whole  of  his 
followers.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Pordenone,  and  the  artist 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  school  at  Friuli.  Both  there  and 
in  other  places  he  employed  himself  in  works  of  distinguished 
merit  He  preservea  the  manner  of  his  fsU^her-in-law,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Bidolfi,  who  erroneously  ascribes  to  Lioinio 
the  Three  Judgments,  indisputably  the  production  of  Amalteo^ 
which  he  represented  in  a  gallery  at  Oeneda^  in  which  canses 
are  decided.  They  consist  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  of 
that  of  Daniel,  and  a  third  of  Trajan ;  the  whole  completed 
in  the  year  1536.  It  is  everywhere  evident  that  he  aspired 
to  originality  of  manner;  ms  shading  is  less  strong,  his 
colours  are  brighter,  and  the  proportions  of  his  figures  and 
all  his  ideas  are  upon  a  less  eleva4;ed  scale  than  those  of  his 
father-in-law.  Some  faint  idea  of  his  works  may  be  gathered 
from  Yasari  and  Bidolfi,  who  omitted,  however,  many  of 
them,  among  others  the  five  pictures  of  Roman  histories 
adorning  the  Hall  of  the  Notaries  at  Bellnno ;  but  it  is  only 
some  faint  idea,  inasmuch  as  neither  these  two  writers,  ncMt 
Altan,  who  collected  memorials  of  him  in  a  little  work,  were 
at  all  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  an  artist  who 
continued  to  occupy  himself,  assisted  by  various  other  hands, 
until  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bulk 
of  his  works  can  by  no  means  boast  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  the  Three  Judgments  we  have  mentioned,  or  the 
picture  of  &  Francis^  at  die  church  of  that  name,  in  Udine, 
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esteemed  one  among  the  yaloable  pieces  belonging  to  the  city. 
Still,  wherever  or  upon  whatever  subject  he  employed  him- 
self he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great  master,  educated  bj 
Pordenone ;  and  one  who  not  only  shewed  himself^  with  the 
generality  of  Venetians,  a  splendid  colourist,  but  designed  far 
more  accurately.  The  same  merit  continued,  for  some  period, 
to  characterize  his  successors,  who,  however,  if  I  mistake  not, 
were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  genius;  excepting  only  his 
brother,  with  whom  we  shall  conmience  the  history  of  JPom- 
ponio's  school. 

His  name  was  Girolamo,  and,  receiving  the  instructions  of 
his  brother,  he  la  supposed  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  labours, 
giving  proofs  of  a  noble  jzenius,  which  he  more  peculiarly 
manifested  in  works  of  design ;  in  small  pictures,  which  ap- 
peared like  miniature ;  in  several  fables  executed  in  fresco,  and 
m  an  altar-piece  which  he  painted  in  the  church  of  San  Yito. 
Bidolfi  commends  him  highly  for  his  spirited  manner,  and 
another  of  the  old  writers,  aa  we  learn  from  Rinaldis,  gives 
his  opinion,  that  if  he  had  flourished  for  a  longer  period,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  proved  no  way  inferior  to  the  great 
Pordenone.  Hence  I  find  reason  to  conclude  that  Oirolamo 
continued,  during  life,  the  exercise  of  his  art ;  and  that  the 
report  transmitted  to  us  through  Ridolfi,  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  of  his  brother  Pomponio  having  devoted  him,  out  of 
jealousy  of  his  genius,  to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  with  a  brother  of  Titian,  must  have  been  whoUy 
without  foundation. 

Pomponio  likewise  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Antonio 
Bosello  in  the  paintings  he  produced  at  Ceneda,  as  well  as  for 
the  Patriarch  within  Ui»  gallery  just  before  recorded,  and  for 
the  canons  in  the  organ  of  the  cathedral.  This  artist  must 
assuredly  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  various  salaries 
paid  to  him,  distinct  from  such  as  were  paid  to  the  principal 
As  I  find  mention  in  Bergamo  of  an  Antonio  Boselli,  me- 
morials of  whom  subsist  there  between  the  period  of  1509  and 
that  of  1527,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  was  the  same 
painter,  who,  being  unable  to  contend  witli  the  £Eune  of  Lotto, 
and  so  many  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  celebrated 
^riiool,  sought  for  better  fortune  beyond  his  native  place.     It 
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18  certain  he  ezercised  hia  talents  in  Padna,  and  tlienoe  he 
might  eaeilj  penetrate  into  Frinli,  and  give  his  assistanoe  to 
Pomponto,  whilst  emplojed  at  Oeneda  daring  the  years  1584, 
1535,  and  1536. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Amalteo,  having  bestowed  two  of 
his  dan^ters  in  marriage,  appears  to  hare  obtained  the  aseist- 
anee  of  his  s(ms-in-hiw,  both  painters,  and  promoted  by  him 
in  the  progress  of  thdr  art.  Qointilia,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  fine  genins,  femiliar  with  ^e  prindples  both  rf 
painting  and  engraying,  and  more  particularly  excellent  in 
portraits,  became  nnited  to  Qioseffo  Moretto,  of  Frinli, 
although  there  remains  only  a  single  altar-piece  of  his  In  tiie 
Frinli,  in  the  prorince  of  San  Tito,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  **  Inchoarit  Pomponius  Amalteus,  perfeeit  Joseph 
Horetius^  anno  1588;"  a  short  time  previons  to  which  date^ 
his  father-in-law  had  resigned  his  profession  with  his  life. 
Hie  other  daughter  espoused  Sebastiano  Seccante,  mentioned 
by  Bidolfi,  and  esteemed  in  Udine  for  his  two  grand  pictures 
embellished  wii^  fine  portraits,  with  which  he  ornamented  the 
castle  of  the  city ;  and  still  more  so  for  several  of  his  altar- 
pieces.  Of  these  there  is  one  at  San  Giorgio,  represmiling 
the  Redeemer,  suffering  under  the  cross,  between  various 
figures  of  cherubs,  holding  other  instruments  of  his  passion ; 
a  piece  that  displays  idl  the  excellent  maxims  deriv^  from 
his  education.  This  artist  may  be  pronounced  the  last  of  the 
mat  school,  whose  productions  do  credit  to  a  good  collection. 
His  brother,  Giacomo,  who  did  not  apply  himself  to  painting 
nntil  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year ;  Sebastiano,  tlw  son  of 
Giacomo,  who  became  eariy  initiated  in  the  art,  without  even 
equalling  his  father,  with  their  relative  Seccante,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period,  were  none  of  them  esteemed,  even  in 
Udine,  beyond  mediocrity  in  their  respective  lines.  Two 
natives,  however,  of  San  Vito,  named  Pier  Antonio  Alessio, 
and  Cristofbro  Diana,  were  much  commended  by  Ceearini, 
one  of  Amalteo's  contemporaries.  They  were  employed  in 
^eir  studies  at  the  veiy  period  tiiat  the  former  wrote  his 
dialogue ;  though  there  renuun  no  memorials  of  Ker  Antonio, 
similar  to  those  of  Cristoforo,  of  whom  AHan  discovered 
several  specimens  at  San  Yito,  in  a  very  good  s^le,  besides 
one  piOBorvod  in  the  monastery  of  Sesto,  baring  traces  of  hto 
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name,  vrhkh.  he  kail  insDribed  npcm  it  We  shaQ  dose  tliis 
catalogue  wii^  ihe  name  of  another  disciple  of  Amalteo,  be- 
longing to  Sam  Ihiniele,  whexe,  among  some  oi&er  remains^ 
there  is  a  tokrabhr  good  fresoo,  jn^Bseryed  in  the  fa^e  of  one 
of  the  inns  in  mb  snbubs  of  the  place.  It  lepresents  the 
YiigiA,  seated  widi  the  divine  child,  her  throne  mirronnded 
by  S.  ThoDias  1^  Apostle,  and  S.  Valentine,  along  with 
other  saints ;  and  it  beam  the  insoriptioa  ^  Opns  Jidfi 
XJrbuiis,  1574 ;"  it  partakes  of  the  taste  of  Amalteo,  and  of 
Pordenone,  the  socoession  of  whose  school  -we  hare  jnst 
completed,  hisiorj  affording  ns  ne  farther  materials  for 
desoriptioii. 

Whilst  the  school  of  Amalteo  conl^ned  to  embellidi  yarions 
cities^  provinoes,  and  yillas  of  the  FrinU,  another  from  the 
same  place  started  into  oon^efition  with  it,  first  introdnoed 
by  PeUegrino,  of  whi^  mention  has  been  made  at  page  111, 
tiieii^  I  leserred  its  descr^tion  for  this  place.  The  whole  of 
PeU^rino's  disciples  followed  him  at  a  very  mieqnal  pace,  and 
few  of  ^ir  works  can  be  pointed  ont  which  appear  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  his  fresco  of  S.  Daniel,  or  his  altar-piece  at  Cividale, 
already  menticoied  with  pnase.  Lnoa  Monrerde  was  an 
artist  who  flonridied  bat  for  a  short  period,  nor  erer  advanced 
beyond  the  Bellini  manner,  imbibed  from  his  master  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  this,  however,  he  arrived  at  bo  high  a  degree 
of  perfection,  that  his  picture,  adorning  ihe  great  altar  of  ihe 
Giane  at  Udine,  a  dtorc^  dedicated  to  S.  €^rvasio  and 
S.  Protasto,  which  is  there  placed  around  the  throne  of  the 
Yiigin,  was  highly  comnMnded  previous  to  its  being  re- 
toiidied.  And  we  aie  dbewhere  informed  that  Lnca,  while 
he  flourished,  was  r^^arded  as  a  sort  of  procBgy  of  genius. 
CKrolamo  d'TIdiae,  supposed  also  to  come  under  this  standard, 
has  been  omitted  1^  Grassi,  in  his  sketch  of  the  painters 
transmitted  to  Yasari,  and  is  no  otherwise  known  than  for  Ms 
little  pietore  of  the  Coronation  of  our  Lady,  remainingin 
San  Franoesoe  at  Udine,  with  his  name  attached.  The 
vigour  of  its  cc^onn  is  strikii^,  the  invention  novel,  but 
rather  stndned ;  and,  if  I  nisteke  not,  the  whole  betrays  an 
artist  educated  with  other  maxims.  I  pass  over  Martini, 
though  I  am  aware  Altan  maintains  him  to  have  been  a 
edK^ar,  laiiier  than  a  fdlow-pupil  of  Pe^^^rino;  but  the 
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anthoritj  of  Yasariy  combined  wiih  bis  own  beautifnl  pictare 
at  S.  Mark's,  so  neadj  simultaneous  with  tbat  of  Pellegrino, 
induce  me  to  retain  my  own  opinion.  I  sbonld  bardlj  yen- 
tore  to  decide  to  wbicb  of  tbe  two  preceding  masters  Bernar- 
dino Bkceo  ougbt  to  be  referred ;  an  artist  wbo  appears,  from 
the  great  altar-piece  of  8.  Lucia,  with  bia  name  attached,  to 
have  retained  tlM  ancient  style  of  composition,  wbQe  in  other 
points  bis  manner  ia  sufficiently  graceful  and  modem.  Another 
artist  who  has  been  with  more  certainty  given  as  a  pupil  to 
Pellegrino,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  of  ungular  merit  in  his 
art,  but  who  has  retuned  only  his  national  appellatiye  of 
N.  Greco.  Thus  the  number  of  disciples  from  San  Daniele,  at 
all  worthy  of  such  a  master,  is  reduced  to  two,  florigerio  and 
florianL  The  labours  of  the  former  in  Udine,  executed  in 
fresco,  haye  howeyer  perished,  though  bia  picture  of  S.  George, 
in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  still  surviyes,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  artist's  fame.  It  is  esteemed  by  many 
the  best  specimen  in  the  city,  displaying  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  Isuidscape  a  strength  of  hand  which  appears  to  riyal 
Giorgione  more  than  any  other  model  we  could  mention.  He 
painted,  likewise,  with  equal  spirit,  though  scarcely,  perhaps, 
with  equal  softness,  in  the  city  of  Padua;  and  there  he 
subscribed  his  name  to  one  of  his  frescos,  Florigerio,  as 
it  has  been  read  by  the  ^^  Guida"  of  Padua,  in  which  I 
agree ;  and  not  Flerigorio,  as  he  has  been  called  by  some 
bLtorians.  Francesco  Floriani,  together  with  his  brother 
Antonio,  though  deyoting  his  talents  to  the  senrice  of  Maxi- 
milian II.,  at  Vienna,  boasts,  neyertheless,  a  high  reputation* 
in  Udine.  He  was  more  particularly  excellent  in  portrait,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  in  possession  of  Signer  Gio.  J3atista  de 
Kubeis ;  being  a  portrait  of  Ascanio  Belgrade,  which  might 
almost  be  plaoed  in  competition  with  Moroni  or  Tinelli.  He 
produced  seyeral  altar-pieces  for  churches,  the  most  highly 
admired  of  which  was,  perhaps,  that  placed  at  Reana,  a  vil- 
lage near  Udine.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  and  divided 
into  as  many  small  pictures  as  the  number  of  saints  which  it 
contained,  and  which  now  belong  to  a  private  collection. 

But  it  is  at  length  time  to  proceed  to  Tiziano  Yecellio,  a 
name  the  reader  has  probably  long  wished  to  greet.  Yet  I 
Xear  I  shall  hardly  gratify  his  expectations ;  for  where  we 
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liare  fonnad  enlarged  ideas  of  an  artist's  worth,  every  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  t&  splendid  merits  we  admire  appears  not 
only  inferior,  bat  in  some  measnre  derogatory  to  the  character 
we  would  exalt.  But  if  in  treating  on  the  qualities  of  artists, 
we  may  consider  a  particular  estimation  of  their  characteristic 
talents  preferable  to  warm  commendations,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  judgment  of  an  excellent  critic,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  Titian  observed  and.  drew  nature  in  all  her 
truth,  better  than  any  other  artist  To  this  I  might  add  the 
testimony  of  another,  that  of  all  painters,  he  was  most 
familiar  with  nature,  in  all  her  forms;  the  unirersal 
master,  who  in  every  subject  he  undertook,  whether  figures,, 
elements,  landscape,  or  other  pieces,  imprinted  upon  all  that 
lively  nature  constituting  the  great  charm  of  his  genius.  He 
was  gifted,  likewise,  wit£  a  peculiarly  sound  judgment,  tran- 
quil, penetrative,  and  decidedly  studious  of  what  was  true, 
rather  than  what  was  novel  and  specious ;  a  character  no  less 
essential  to  the  production  of  true  painters  than  of  true  writers. 
The  education  he  first  received  from  Sebastiano  Zucoati,  a 
native  of  the  Valteline,  though  supposed  to  have  been  of  Tre- 
vigi,*  and  next  from  Gian  Bellini,  had  the  effect  of  rendering 

*  Bj  means  of  Sif.  Ab.  Gei,  of  Cadore,  a  jomig  man  of  the  most- 
promUdng  abilities,  I  haye  obtained  notice  of  an  artist  belonging  to  that 
place,  who,  firom  Tarions  anthorities,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
stmctor  of  the  great  TUaan,  It  is  certain  he  flourished  towards  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  nor  does  there  exist  acconiits  of  anr  other  ar- 
tist  of  Cadore,  capable  of  initiating  his  countrymen  in  a  loiowiedge  of  the- 
srt.  Iliree  of  his  pictures  in  water-colours,  in  the  usual  style  of  compo- 
sition at  that  time,  so  frecjuentlT  described,  are  yet  extant ;  the  first,  a 
fine  altar-piece,  adorning  the  parish  church  at  SeWa,  in  which  the  titular 
S.  Lorenzo,  with  others,  in  an  upri{^t  posture,  are  seen  surrounding  ^be 
throne  of  the  Virgin ;  a  second,  of  smaller  sise,  is  in  the  Oratory  of  Sig» 
Antonio  Zamberl^,  in  the  parish  church  of  Cadore,  where  the  throne 
appears  encompassed  widi  cherubs  playing  upon  instruments ;  the  third, 
placed  at  San  Bartolommeo  of  Nabiu,  is  divided  into  six  compartments ; 
the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  firee  from  harshness  of  manner  of  the  whole. 
It  is  inferior,  however,  in  design  to  Jacopo  Bellini,  though  equal,  perhaps,, 
in  point  of  diligence  and  colouring,  and  similar  in  its  style.  Upon  tke 
first  he  has  inscribed,  "  Antonius  Rnbeus  de  Cadubrio  pinxit ;"  upon  the 
second,  **  Opus  Antonii  Rubbi  :"  but  the  letter  e  being  defoced,  the 
word  looks  Uke  Rubli  ;  upon  the  third  is  found  "  Antonius  Zaudanus 
(da  Z<ddo)  pinxit.''  Urns,  if  we  combine  these  inscriptions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  ancient  painter,  whom  we  now  place  at  the  head  of  ue 
sirtists  belonging  to  that  prolific  clime,  was  Antonio  Rossi  Cadorino. 
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him  a  minute  ehserver  of  eyery  object  faUiog  wmUt  tiM 
senses.     To  sach  »  degree  of  excdlence  did  he  cany  it,  thaA 
when,  later  in  life,  he  wished  to  compete  with  Albert  Dnier, 
and  produced,  at  Ferrara,  the  Christ  to  whom  tiie  Phansee  w 
seen  offering  the  piece  of  money,*  he  execated  it  with  so  much 
exactness  as  to  surpass  eyen  the  minuteness  which  character- 
izes that  artist     Indeed,  in  several  of  those  figures,  the  hairs 
might  be  numbered,  the  skin  of  the  hands^  the  y&ry  pores  <^ 
the  fiesh,  and  the  reflection  of  objects  in  the  pupils ;  yet  with 
all  this,  the  work  failed  not  of  success,  lor  where  the  pictuxea 
of  Durer  appear  to  diminish  and  lose  their  e£bct  at  a  distance^ 
this  improves  in  size,  and  grows,  as  it  wore,  upon  the  speo- 
tator.     But  he  never  repeated  any  specimen  in  this  style^ 
adopting,  as  is  well  known,  while  yet  very  young,  that  free 
and  un^ackled  manner,  first  originating  with  his  fellow-stu- 
dent, afterwards  his  rival,  Giorgbne.     A  few  of  the  portraits, 
indeed,  painted  by  Titian,  during  thai  short  period^  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  dP  Oiergione  himsdtf.     I  say 
during  that  period,  because  shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a 
new  style,  less  bold,  dear,  and  fierjv  bat  oao  peculiarly  hisy 
the  sweetness  of  which  attracts  the  i^peotator  mora  by  its  art-> 
less  representation  of  truth,  than  by  the  novelty  of  its  effect. 
The  first  specimen  he  is  known  to  hanre  produced  altogether 
in  the  Titian  manner  is  jwesMyed  m  ikt  sacristy  <^  Sanr 
Marriahy  lepresaoting  the  avohaog^  Baphael,  with  Tobias  at 
his  8id%  painied  in  t]b«  tlnrtieA  ;|fear  of  his  ag^.     Following 
at  a  short  interval,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  BidQlfi,^be  next 
produced  that  fine  representation  of  oar  Lord,  Son  the  college 
of  the  Carit)^  ena  ef  tiie  gnmdeel  pietniee,  and  the  riefaest,. 
perhaps^  is  pomt  of  ^nres,  which  we  have  now  to  boast  ; 
many  of  them  having  smoe  perished  in  different  eoDfiagration& 
From  these,  and  a  few  others,  painted  m  the  aukith  of  hm 

*  SeeRidOlfl.  ThiiDictiu«ifiiowmDx««daa,aad  Itily  abewidswi^ 
copiBt.  One  of  tlkese  I  taw  at  S.  Sayario  di  Riaiai^  iiatrihad  vith  tfas 
name  of  Titiaa  on  the  band  of  the  Fhariaea,  a  Tery  baaalilid  pffednfltion^ 
and  belSered  by  many  to  be  a  dnplicato  ratfac?  than  a  copy.  Albert  waa 
in  Italy  in  1495  and  in  1506.  In  Venioa,  one  of  bia  picluea,  fak  tbe 
comicil  of  the  Ten»  ia  dted  by  Zanetti ;  it  ia  Jeaaa  Gfank  riiawa  to  tlia 
people ;  and  on  altar-piece  is  alao  mentioaed  bf  Saaaaviao^  pland  at 
8.  Bartolommeo,  commended  both  by  him  and  by  odier  writers.  ^Sae 
the  Sig.  MoreUi's  Annotations  on  the  '<  Notizia,"  p.  223.) 
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£Nne,  hk  critics  haye  gathered  the  general  idea  of  his  style ; 
the  greatest  contest  which  they  hare  amongst  themsefyes, 
Mlaling  to  the  design.     By  Mengs  he  \b  denied  the  title  to 
rank  among  good  designerSy*  considering  him  an  artist  of 
ordinary  taste,  by  no  means  familiar  with,  howeyer  well  he 
mighty  if  he  pleased,  haye  succeeded  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
tique, posseasiag  so  yery  exact  an  ^e  in  copying  oljects  from 
nature^    Yasari  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  where  he 
inirodaoes  Michelangelo  obserying,  after  yiewing  the  Leda 
of  Titian,t  ^^  that  it  was  a  great  pity  the  Tenetian  artists 
were  not  earlier  taught  how  to  design."     The  judgment 
lanaed  of  him  by  Tintoret,  though  placed  in  competition  with 
him,  was  less  seyere^  namely,  ''  Uiat  Titian  had  produced  some 
thin^  which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass,  but  that  others 
might  h&ye  been  more  correctly  designed."     And  among 
thMe  more  excellent  pieces,  he  might  indisputably  haye  in- 
cluded his  San  Pietro  Martire,  in  tl^  church  of  SS.  Gioyanni 
and  Paolo,  a  piece,  says  Algarotti,  which  the  best  masters 
haye  agreed  in  pronouncing  '^^ree  from  eyery  shade  of  de- 
feet  ;"  besides  that  fine  Bwxhanal,  and  a  few  others,  orna- 
menting a  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  declared  by 
Agestino  Caracci  prodigies  of  art,  ajod  the  finest  paintings  in 
the  world4    JFresnoy  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  figures  of 
his  men  he  was  not  altogether  perfect,  and  that  in  his  dra- 
peries he  was  somewhat  insignificant  ;§  but  that  many  of  his 
women  and  boya  are  ezquisitey  both  in  point  of  design  and 
colouiing.    This  commendation  is  confirmed  by  Algarotti,  in 
vespect  to  his  female  forms,  and  by  Hengs  in  those  of  his  boys. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  miyerttUy  admitted  that  in  such  kind  of 
figures,  no  artist  was  oyer  comparable  to  him ;  and  that  Pous- 
nn  and  f1ammiiigo,|[  who  so  ^'eatly  exeefiied  im  this  parti-* 
cular,  acquired  it  only  firom  Titian  s  pictures.     Rejmoldsir 
also  affirms  that,  ^*  althou^  bis  style  may  not  be  altogether 
as  chaste  as  that  of  ^her  sdK>ols  of  Italy,  it  nererUieless 
possesses  a  certain  air  of  senatorial  digmty ;  md  tiiat  he 
shone  in  his  portraits  as  an  artist  of  first-rate  character ;"  and 

*  Opere,  tome  L  p.  177.  f  1^  his  life  of  Titian. 

X  See  Bottari,  Notes  to  Yanri,  in  the  Life  of  TitiaB. 
§  See  **  Idem  deUa  Fittnra,"  edinone  Rom.  p.  287. 
.   II  See  Paaseri.  f  On  the  Arts  of  Design,  Discoone,  &o. 
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he  conclndes  hj  observing  that  be  may  be  studied  with  ad> 
vantage  even  hy  lovers  of  the  sublime.* 

Zanetti  assigns  him  the  first  rank  in  design,  among  all  the 
most  distinguished  colourists ;  asserting  that  he  was  much  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  copying  from  the  best 
antique  ;t  but  supposes  that  he  was  not  ambitious  of  affecting 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  muscles,  nor  aimed  at  disj^y- 
ing  an  ideal  beauty  in  his  contours ;  whether  he  had  not  early 
enough  acquired  facilitv  in  these,  or  for  some  other  reasons. 
For  the  rept,  he  adds,  the  Titian  manner  was  uniformly  ele- 
gant, correct,  and  dignified  in  its  female  forms,  and  in  its 
boys ;  elevated,  great,  and  learned  for  the  most  part  in  those 
of  its  men ;  while  in  testimony  of  his  naked  figures,  he  adduce» 
the  history-pieces,  painted  for  the  sacristy  of  La  Salute,  whose 
beauty  of  design  appears  to  triumph,  even  in  the  extremities, 
while  it  boasts  the  rare  merit  of  a  striking  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  foreshortening,  both  appearing  blended  together. 
Had  the  historian  been  desirous  of  extending  his  notice  to  such- 
works  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  parts,  he  might  havo 
added  much  valuable  matter  upon  the  subject  of  his  Ba^hanals, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  Venus ;  one  of  which,  adorning  the^ 
rojral  gallenr  at  Florence,  was  justly  thought  to  vie  with  that 
of  the  Medici  herself  the  most  exquisite  triumph  of  Grecianr 
art.  For  skill  in  his  draperies,  Zanetti  further  brings  the  ex- 
ample of  his  S.  Peter,  painted  on  an  altar  of  the  Casa  Pesaro,. 
with  a  very  artificially  wrought  mantle ;  adding  that  he  occa- 
sionally sacrificed  the  appearance  of  the  drapery,  purposely 
to  give  relief  to  some  neighbouring  object.  In  this  contest  ot 
opinion,  between  true  judges  of  the  art,  I  shall  decline  inter- 

*  To  this  opinion  of  the  English  writer,  however  preferable  to  that  o€ 
other  critics,  we  might  add  that  titian's  style,  ncTerthdess,  is  not  generally- 
so  chaste  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  schools  of  Italy. — A. 

-fHe  drew  his  head  of  San  Niocoloa' Frarifromacastof  theLaocoon; 
and  from  other  models  of  the  antique,  tiiat  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  the  Magdalen  of  Spain.  From  a  Greek  basso-rilievo  he  likewise  co- 
pied the  angels  of  his  S.  Peter  Martyr.  The  same  artist  drew  tlie  Cesars, 
at  Mantua,  a  work  yery  highly  commended,  and  impossible  to  bare  been 
so  well  executed  without  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sculpture,  of  which  there 
yet  exists  a  fine  collection  at  Mantua.  But  what  he  drew  from  the  an- 
tique, he  also  inspired  with  nature,  the  sole  method  of  profiting  by  it, 
when  a  painter  aspires  to  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  statuary* 
—See  Ridolfi,  p.  171. 
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fering  with  mj  own,  obeenring  onlj,  injustice  to  so  extraordi-, 
nary  a  genius,  that  if  happier  combinations  had  led  him  to 
become  familiar  with  more  profoond  maxims  of  design,  he 
would  probably  have  ranked  as  the  very  first  painter  in  the 
world.  For  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  first  and 
most  perfect  in  design,  as  he  is  by  all  allowed  to  hare  no  equal 
in  point  of  colouring. 

Many  critics  have  pushed  their  inquiries  from  the  artist 
into  the  peculiar  character  of  his  chiaroscuro ;  and  the  most 
copious  among  these  is  Signer  Zanetti,  who  devoted  years  to 
its  examination.  I  select  some  of  his  observations,  premising, 
however,  that  he  left  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  more  stu- 
dious, desirous  themselves  of  developing  them,  in  the  works  of 
Titian.  And,  in  truth,  his  pictures  are  the  best  masters  to 
direct  us  in  the  right  method  of  colouring ;  but,  like  the  an- 
cient classics,  that  are  equally  open,  and  equally  the  subjects 
of  commentary  to  all,  they  are  only  of  advantage  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  reflect.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  lucid 
clearness  predominating  in  Venetian  paintings,  and  more 
especially  ia  those  of  Titian,  whom  the  rest  adopted  for  their 
modeL  I  then,  too,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  result  of  very 
clear  primary  grounding,  upon  which  a  repetition  of  colours 
being  laid,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  transparent  veil,  and 
renders  the  tints  of  a  cast  no  less  soft  and  luscious  than  lucid. 
Nor  did  he  adopt  any  other  plan  in  his  strongest  shades,  veil- 
ing them  wiUi  fresh  colour,  when  dry ;  renewing,  invigorating 
them,  and  warming  the  confines  that  pass  into  the  middle  tints. 
He  availed  himself^  veir  judiciously,  of  the  power  of  shade ; 
forming  a  method  not  aIt<M;ether  that  of  a  mere  naturalist,  but 
partaking  of  the  ideaL  In  his  naked  forms  he  cautiously 
avoided  masses  of  strong  shades  and  bold  shadows,  although 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  nature.  They  certainly  add 
to  the  relief^  but  they  much  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the  fleshy 
parts.  Titian,  for  the  most  part,  affected  a  deep  and  glowing 
light ;  whence,  in  various  gradations  of  middle  tints,  he  formed 
the  work  of  the  lower  parts;  and  having  very  resolutely 
drawn  the  other  parts,  with  the  extremities,  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  in  nature,  he  gave  to  objects  that  peculiar  aspect  which 
presents  them,  as  it  were,  more  lively  and  pleasing  than  the 
truth.    Thus,  in  his  portraits,  he  centres  the  chief  power  in 

VOL.  n.  M 
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the  efes,  tl^  iioie»  and  the  mo«th|  laermg  the  rwniuning  pwis 
in  a  kind  of  pka^Bg  oneertaist j,  eztxemelj  faToorable  to  ^ 
epirit  of  the  headfl,  and  to  the  whole  eieot 

Bat  siiioe  the  Tariationa  of  depth  and  delica<r^  of  diadet  are 
iBfloffieient,  without  the  aid  of  eoloasf»  in  thia  uanch  he  like* 
wise  lovnd  for  himtelf  aa  ideal  method,  conaiiting  of  the  oae, 
in  their  respective  places^  of  simple  tints,  eepied  exactly  from 
the  Mfe,  or  ei  artinoial  ones,  intended  to  produce  tiie  iilnsion 
required.  He  was  in  the  luabit  of  em|^oving  only  few  and 
aimi^e  eolenrs ;  hot  th^  were  aoeh  aa  amxded  the  greatest 
k  variety  and  eontrast ;  he  knew  all  their  ^radations^  and  the 
I  most  mvonrable  moments  lor  their  application  and  opposition 
to  each  other.  There  appears  oo  effort,  no  degree  of  vidoioe 
in  them,  and  that  striking  diversity  of  colours  which  seema  to 
etrive,  one  ahove  another,  for  the  masteiy,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pctoree  haa  idl  the  af^Maxanee  of  natoxe^  though  an  effisct  of 
the  most  hold  and  aidnous  art  A  white  dress,  plaeed  near  » 
naked  flgnre,  gives  it  all  the  aqyearanee  of  heing  mingled  with 
tiie  wannest  erimaon,  while  he  emploved  nothing  heyead  nm* 
^  terra  voesai  with  a  little  lake  in  the  contoux%  and  towaida 
the  extremities.  Certain  objects,  in  theauelves  dasrk  and  eren 
Uack,  produce  a  similar  dfeot  upon  his  canvas ;  and  whidi, 
besides  enKrenittfi  the  adjaomt  colour,  give  fbroe  to  the  figures^ 
wrought,  as  was  before  stated,  with  i^ual  middle  tbta.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  hk  favourite  opinion,  transnntted  to  na 
by  BosoUni  (p.  341 X  that  whoever  aspires  to  beomie  a  punteiv 
must  make  Umself  lunSiar  with  three  oobuis,  and  have  Hkem 
ready  upon  his  palette ;  these  are  white,  red^  and  Uack ;  and 
Hkmi  aa  artist,  wMIe  attempting  the  fleshy  pivta,  mast  not  ex- 
pect to  saeceed  atonee,  but  bvrepeated  aip|Mioa^n of  oppoeita 
tints,  and  kneading  of  hie  eelourab 

Here  I  AM  subjoin  seme  observations  by  the  Cavidiev 
Mengs,  who  estared  eo  very  deeply  into  the  Titian  manner. 
He  pronounces  him  Ae  first,  who,  subsequent  to  the  revival 
-of  painting,  knew  how  to  avail  himaslf  of  the  ideal,  as  it  were* 
of  (Sflbrent  colours  in  Ine  draperies.  Before  his  time  all 
•colours  had  been  applied  indifferenthr^  and  artists  used  them 
in  the  same  measure  for  clear  and  ior  ebsomre.  Titian  was 
«ware,  if  indeed  he  did  not  acquire  his  knowledge  from  Gieiw 
gione,  that  red  brings  objecte  nearer  to  the  eye^  that  yellow 
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Teteins  tbe  njs  of  ligkt,  ^u^  urare  is  a  shade,  and  adapted 
for  deep  obiciiie.  Ncmt  was  lie  less  intimate  with  the  effects 
of  jiiieT  eoloim,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  bestow  tbe  same  de- 
gree <»  gvaoe,  oleaniess  of  tone,  and  dignity  of  coloni,  upon 
Ids  diades  and  middle  tints,  as  npon  his  lights,  as  well  as  to 
WMok  with  great  diyetsity  of  middle  tints,  the  varions  com- 
plexions, aad  the  yanona  snperficies  of  bodies.  No  other 
aitist,  Hkewise,  was  more  accurately  acqnatnted  with  the 
mutnal  power  or  equipoise  of  the  above  three  colours,  npon 
wludi  the  harmony  of  pictures  so  much  depends ;  an  equipoise, 
too,  80  difficult  IB  praetiee,  to  which  not  even  Rubens,  however 
excellent  a  oolourist,  perfectly  attained* 

Both  ^tiaa's  inventionB  and  oompositi<ma  partake  of  his 
usual  chaittcter ;  he  ^t)duGed  nothing  in  which  nature  was 
not  eoBsidted.  In  the  number  of  his  figures  he  is  inclined  to 
be  raodkrate;  and  in  grouping  them  he  disphm  the  finest 
ushackM  art;  an  art  be  was  fond  of  exemplifying  by  com- 
pariaoB  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  a  number  of  single  ones 
eonpose  Ae  figure  of  a  ymle,  agreeablr  rounded,  light  through 
tbe  opeaingSy  distinct  in  abades^  in  middle  tints,  and  in  lights^ 
«eeodUag  9M  it  ^jaeeives  more  or  less  of  the  solar  rayai  No 
eonfeasts  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  compositi<»is  that  betray 
%  studied  effiwt;  no  violent  action  that  is  not  called  lor  by 
the  incidents  of  tbe  story;  ^  aetcrs  in  general  preserve  their 
dignity,  and  a  certain  composure^  as  if  each  seemed  to  respect 
the  assonbly  of  which  he  fbnned  a  part.  Whoever  is  at- 
tadied  to  tbe  taste  of  the  QteA  bassi-rilievi,  in  which  all  is 
nature  ami  propriety,  will  invariably  prefer  the  sober  compo- 
sition of  liftiaa  to  the  more  fimp  one  of  Paal  Veronese  and 
Tintorel^  wboae  mmts  we  shw  canvass  in  another  plaoe. 
Neither  was  Titian  ignorant  of  those  strong  contrasts  of  limbs 
and  action,  then  in  sudi  high  vogue  wi&  his  conntrymen ; 
but  tbese  be  reserved  for  bis  baoehanal%  bis  battle*piecee, 
aadotiiersnljects,  in  fine,  i^ch  called  £or  ibenu 

It  k  on  sill  hands  admitted,  that  as  a  portrait-painter,  be 
nms  quite  incomaparahk  ;  and  to  this  species  of  exoeUence  he 
was  m  great  part  indebted  lor  his  fortune,  smoothing,  as  it 
did,  his  reception  into  some  of  the  most  splendid  courts,  such 
as  were  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  and  those  of 
.Vienna  and  of  Madrid,  during  tha  leign  of  Chades  V.  and 
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bis  sneoessors.  It  is  the  opinioii  of  Yasari  that  in  this  bimncb 
of  his  art  he  was  inimitable ;  being  engaged  in  drawing  the 
portraits  of  nnmbers  of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  both 
for  rank  and  letters,  who  flonrished  daring  the  same  period. 
We  wish  we  could  a^d  to  these  the  name  of  Coono  L,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  little  to  his  credit,  erinced  an  objection 
to  hare  his  likeness  taken  bj  so  celebrated  a  hand.  He  was 
no  less  successful  in  depicting  the  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
death  of  S.  Peter  the  Martyr,  at  Venice,  with  tiiat  of  a  de- 
Totee  of  S.  Antony,  at  the  college  of  the  same  name  in  Padua, 
display  scenes  than  which  I  know  not  whether  painting  can 
afford  us  anything  more  terrific  in  the  ferocity  of  those  who 
strike,  or  more  full  of  compassion  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
falling  saint.  And  thus  the  grand  picture  of  the  Coronation 
of  Thorns,  in  the  Grazie  at  Milan,  abounds  with  powers  of 
expression  that  enchant  us.*  He  has  left  us  also  not  a  few 
examples  of  costume,  and  of  erudition  in  Uie  antique,  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  imitation,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  Corona- 
tion aboye  alluded  to,  where,  desirous  of  marking  the  precise 
period  of  the  erent,  he  inserted  in  the  Pretorinm  a  bust  of 
Tiberius ;  an  idea  that  could  not  haye  been  better  conoeiyed, 
either  by  Raf&ello  or  by  Poussin.  In  his  architecture  he 
sometimes  availed  himself  of  other  works,  in  particular  those 
of  the  Rosa,  of  Brescia ;  but  his  perq>ectiyes,  like  that  of  his 
picture  of  the  Presentation,  are  extremely  beautiful.  He  was 
equalled  by  none  in  his  landscape ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to 
employ  it,  like  some  artists,  as  a  mere  embellishment ;  several 
artists,  esteeming  themselves  so  highly  in  this  particular,  that 
they  hardly  scruple  to  present  us  witb  cypress  trees,  growing 
out  of  the  sea.  But  Titian  makes  his  landscape  sul«eryient 
to  history,  as  in  that  horrific  wood,  whose  dreary  aspect  adds 
so  much  to  the  solemnity  of  S.  Peter's  death ;  or  to  give  force 
to  his  figures,  as  we  perceive  them  in  those  pieces  where  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  distance.  His  natural  manner 
of  representing  the  various  effects  of  light  may  be  best  gathered 
from  his  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenso,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Venice,  in  which  he  displayed  such  an  astonishing  diver- 

*  This  picture,  perfatpt  one  of  the  best  presenred  among  Titian's  many 

Srodnetiona,  was  taken  bv  the  Flrendi  to  Puis,  and  is  one  of  those  whicbi 
I  die  sabseqnent  political  vicisritodei  wu  not  restored.— A* 
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eitj  in  ihe  splendour  of  fire»  in  that  of  torch-Ughts,  and  in 
that  of  a  supernatural  light,  which  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
martyr ;  a  picture  unfortunately  much  defiB.ced  by  age,  but 
of  which  there  is  a  near  imitation  or  duplicate  in  the  EscuriaL 
He  likewise  expressed,  with  the  utmost  felicity,  the  time  of 
the  day  in  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
and  he  frequently  selected  night-fall,  drawing  forth  all  its 
most  beautiful  attributes  for  the  canvas. 

From  the  whole  of  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Titian  is 
not  to  be  included  in  that  class  of  Venetian  artists,  whose 
rapidity  of  hand  overpowered  their  judgment,  rendering  them 
somewhat  careless  and  inaccurate ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  speak  of  his  celerity  with  some  degree  of  reservation. 
A  freedom  of  pencil  must  doubtless  be  granted  to  him,  and  he 
thus  applied  it  without  failing  in  point  of  design,  to  his  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Padua»  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  those  in  the 
Yenetian  capital.  In  that  city  we  have  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  in  preservation,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  his  S.  Christopher, 
adorning  the  ducal  palace ;  a  majestic  figure,  both  in  its  cha- 
racter and  its  expression.  We  are  not,  however,  to  look  for 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  in  his  pictures  in  oiL  Indeed  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  di^laying  it,  but  rather  en- 
countered much  painful  labour  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  subjects.  With  this  view,  after  throwing  off  a 
rough  draught  of  his  intended  works,  with  a  certain  ^eedom 
and  resolution,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  them  for  some 
time  aside,  and  again  returned  to  them  with  an  eye  prepared 
to  detect  every  the  least  defect  The  noble  Casa  Barbarigo, 
among  a  fine  selection  of  his  most  highly  finished  pictures, 
preserves,  also,  a  few  of  these  first  sketches.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  underwent  extreme  labour  in  the  completion  of  his. 
works,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  solicitous  to  conceal 
the  pains  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Yet  in  some  of  his  pieces 
such  spirited  and  resolute  strokes  are  to  be  met  with  as  seem 
to  imprint  upon  every  object  the  true  character  of  nature, 
attain  at  once  the  points  that  have  been  loog  laboriously 
aimed  at,  and  perfectly  delight  professors.  To  this  practice 
he  adhered  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  nor  was  it  until  near  the 
plose  of  his  existence,  falling  a  victim  to  the  plague  when 
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wiikia  a  jeta  of  eonpktmg  aoeotuy,  tlisfc  boCb  hit  kaad md 
eyeB  fuling  him,  his  frt/lebeoame  lest  elepat,  being  compelled 
to  i>aiiit  wiih  repeated  eff[>rt8  of  the  bnuli,  and  wiik  diffieal^ 
mingling  his  ti^ts.  Yasad,  who  saw  him  onee  more  m  1566, 
eyen  then  was  no  longer  able  to  vecogBiee  Titian  in  Titian, 
and  it  most  have  been  mmdi  more  difficoit  in  the  few  follow-^ 
ing  years.  Yet,  as  is  eostomaiy  with  old  age,  he  was  not  ti 
all  aware  of  his  feulings,  and  oontiBiied  to  leoeire  oommis* 
sions  until  the  final  year  of  his  life» 

There  remains  at  S.  Salyatore,  one  of  these  pietmes  ai  the 
Annnnoiation,  which  attracts  the  spectator  only  from  the 
name  of  its  master.  Yet  when  he  was  told  bj  some  that  it 
was  not,  or  at  least  appealed  not  to  have  been  eseented  by 
his  hand,  he  was  so  much  irritated,  that  in  a  it  of  senile  in- 
dij^tion,  he  affixed  to  it  the  Ic^lowing  words,  ^  Tiflbnis 
fecit  fecit"  Still  the  most  ezperieneed  jndges  are  agreed 
that  much  maybe  learned  eren  from  his  latest  worios ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  poets  psonoonce  judgment  on  the  Odys- 
sey, the  product  oi  M  Mg^  but  still  by  Homer.  Serreral  of 
tliese  la^  specimens,  di^bvted  tiiroughont  priTate  collec* 
tions,  are  ncTertheless  doubtful,  as  well  as  a  few  co]^  made 
by  his  pupils,  but  retouched  by  his  hand ;  and  m  particular 
some  Madonnas  and  Magdalene,  which  I  have  seen  in  various 
places,  disf^ying  little  or  no  variety.  Upon  this  point  we 
ought  not  to  omit  the  account  given  oy  Biddfi,  of  his  having 
pnrposely  left  his  studio  c^em  fer  the  free  access  of  his  ^s- 
siples,  in  order  4hait  they  mi^t  seoretiy  take  cc^ies  of  such 
]»ctnres  as  he  had  placed  there.  That  afterwards  when  ho 
found  fSQxk  copies  became  vendible,  he  ghMti^  took  pessesflion 
of  them,  and  retouching  them  with  littte  trouble,  ihej  were 
pamed  as  his  originals.  The  reporter  of  this  incident  added 
a  marginal  note  to  his  aoeouirt,  as  fdiows :  '*  Yedi  che  ao- 
cortessa ! "  hthM  what  a  d^ree  of  forecast !  And  to  this 
I  might  rejoin  with  another  of  my  own :  ^  Note,  that  the 
jofth  of  Titian  ought  not  to  be  estimated,  as  Ib  too  <^n  the 
case,  by  this  multiplicataon  <^  originals." 

F(^lowing  the  ususl  order,  I  diall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  imitators  of  Titian :  by  no  means  so  excellent  a  master 
as  an  artist  Whether  disUking  the  interruption  and  tedious- 
nesB  attadiing  to  mck  a  character,  or  ^ppr^ensive  of  meet- 
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ing  with  a  riral,  he  was  ahrays  averse  to  affording  his 
infitmotioiMu  He  wai  extremelj  haish  with  Paris  Bordone, 
and  eren  entered  into  dedded  hostility  against  him,  an  artist 
who  homed  with  an  ambition  to  resemble  him.  He  banished 
Tintoret  from  his  stndio,  and  artfully  directed  his  own  brother 
to  mercantile  porsvits,  ihongh  he  displayed  nncononon  talents 
for  painting.  ^  Hence,"  obserres  Vasari,  ^  there  are  few 
who  can  reidly  be  called  his  disciples,  inasnnoh  as  be  taoght 
little ;  but  each  lewmed  mor«  or  less  aocording  as  he  knew 
how  to  atail  himself  of  the  productions  of  Titian." 

His  family  of  itself  enmnerated  several  artists,  the  series- 
of  whom  TOBj  be  seen  at  Cadore,  and  in  port  at  the  adjacent 
dty  of  Bellono.  There,  too,  contemporary  with  the  Yecellj^ 
ionriihed  one  Nicolo  di  Stefano,  a  painter  deserving  of  eom-^ 
mendatiooy  no  less  for  having  competed  with  the  &»iily  of 
Titian,  than  for  the  repntation  he  acomred  in  soch  competi- 
tion. His  rivals  among  the  Tecellj,  were  Francesoc^,  the 
brother,  and  Oraxio,  a  son  of  Titian,  Vho  approached  him 
pretty  nearly  in  point  of  style.  They  devoted,  however,. 
little  attention  to  the  arts,  one  of  them  having  dnties  of  a 
military  and  mercantile  nature  to  discharge,  and  the  Other 
haying  thrown  away  much  of  his  time  and  fortune  upon  the 
idle  pursuit  of  alchemy.  Several  pictures  by  Francesco  ar% 
to  be  seen  at  San  Salvatore,  in  Venice,  consisting  of  a  tolera^ 
bly  well  executed  Magdalen,  appeaj*ing  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
risen,  at  Oriago,  on  the  buihs  of  the  river  Brenta,  and  a 
grand  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Belluno, 
which,  until  lately,  was  esteemed  a  fine  specimen  of  Titian, 
when  Monsignor  Doglioni  traced  it  by  authentic  documents 
to  its  real  author.  The  production,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  Titian's  jealousy,  was  the  altar-piece  at  San  Vito,  in  Ca- 
dore,  in  which,  among  the  other  saints,  he  represented  the 
figure  of  the  denominator  of  the  town,  in  a  military  dress. 
Chasio  was  considered  a  good  portrait  painter,  even  so  far  as 
to  rival  his  father ;  and  he  likewise  painted,  for  the  public 
palace,  a  history-piece,  very  beautiful,  though  retouched  by 
lltian's  hand,  which  has  since  perished  by  fire.  I  find  no 
account  of  Pomponio,  another  son  of  Titian's,  having  applied 
Idmself  to  the  art,  though  he  survived  his  father  and  brother, 
w1k>  both  died  in  the  same  year,  and  dissipated  his  inheritance* 
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Maroo  Yecellio  conferred  more  honour  upon  his  family, 
and  being  the  nephew,  the  pupil,  and  intimate  companion  of 
the  great  Yecellio  in  his  travels,  receired  the  title  of  Maroo 
di  ^ziano.  In  simple  composition  and  mechanism  of  the 
art,  he  was  a  good  disciple  of  his  master ;  but  he  had  not  the 
genios  to  inspire  his  figures  and  interest  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, like  his  great  contemporary.  He  was,  nerertheless, 
esteemed  worthy  of  the  honour  of  ornamenting  seyeral  cham- 
bers of  the  Venetian  senate,  with  history-pieces  and  portraits 
of  saints  that  are  yet  preserved.  Some  of  his  altar-pieces, 
likewise,  still  exist  at  Venice,  in  Trevigi,  and  in  the  Friuli ; 
while  one  of  his  large  pictures,  adorning  the  paricii  church  at 
Cadore,  the  native  place  of  the  Vecellj,  has  more  particularly 
elicited  the  highest  commendations.  In  this  appears  the 
Crucifixion,  represented  in  tiie  midst,  with  two  histories  of  £L 
Catherine,  V.  M.,  her  controversy,  and  her  martyrdom,  sup- 
porting either  si^  Tiziano  Vecellio,  called,  to  distinguish 
him  fUm  the  former,  Tisianello,  was  the  son  of  Marco,  whose 
name  I  indnde  with  those  of  the  other  Veoellj,  in  order  to 
avoid  recurring  to  a  &mily  of  artists  which  ou^t  to  be  made 
known  and  described  in  fulL  This  last  artist  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  when  mannerism 
began  its  innovations  upon  Venetian  painting.  And  those 
ipedmens  of  him  possessed  by  Venice,  at  the  Patriarchal 
church,  at  the  Servi,  and  elsewhere,  eiJiibit  him  in  a  yefy 
opposite  taste  to  that  of  his  predecessois,  with  larger  forms, 
but  less  imposing ;  a  full  Mid  free  pencil,  but  destitute  of 
softness  of  hand;  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  reigning 
exam]^  over  family  descent  and  education.  In  portraits, 
nevertheless,  and  in  neads,  very  capriciously  varied  and  orna- 
mented, I  find  him  to  be  in  much  esteem  among  artists. 

Fabrisio  di  Ettore  traced  his  origin  to  another  branch  of 
the  Veeem*  His  name  had  hitiierto  been  confined  within  hi» 
native  spot  of  Cadore,  until  brought  to  light  by  Renaldis, 
who  gives  some  account  of  a  fine  painting  he  executed  for 
the  council-hall  of  the  parish,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  six- 
teen gold  ducats,  no  despicable  sum  at  the  period  when  he 
flourished.  He  died  in  the  year  1580.  His  brother,  of  the 
name  Cesare,  was  likewise  long  unknown  to  pictorial  histoiy, 
^though  his  productions  are  pointed  out  at  Lintiai,  at  Vigo, 
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At  Candide,  and  at  Padola.  His  name  ib  more  ^uniliar  to 
engravers,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  to  the  world  two  works  of 
otchinga,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Yenioe.  One 
of  these,  at  present  very  scarce,  contains,  *^  Ogni  sorte  di 
mostre  di  punti  tagliati,  punti  in  aria,"  &€•  Thd  other  is 
upon  ^^  ancient  and  modem  costume,"  and  has  been  seyeral 
times  republished,  and  once  in  1664,  with  a  false  title ;  wheve 
Cesare  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  the  great  Titian.*  A 
third  Yecellio,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Tommaso,  has,  in  a 
similar  way,  sprung  into  notice,  one  of  whose  productions, 
consistmg  of  a  ^^  Nunziata,"  is  presenred  in  the  parish  church 
of  Lozzo,  as  well  as  a  Supper  of  our  Lord,  both  which  the 
historian  pronounces  estimable.     This  artist  died  in  1620. 

Another  scion  from  the  stock,  though  not  from  the  studio 
of  Titian,  is  Girolamo  Dante,  otherwise  Girolamo  di  Tiaano, 
and  first  among  his  followers  to  be  here  mentioned.  He  was 
educated  and  employed,  both  as  a  scholar  and  assistant,  by 
Titian,  in  his  less  important  works.  And  in  fact,  by  dint  of 
Assisting  and  copying  the  originals  of  his  master,  he  attained 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  such  of  his  pieces  as  weie 
retouched  by  Titian,  bid  defiance  often  to  the  most  ezaot  con- 
noisseurs. He  also  produced  works  of  design,  and  the  altar- 
piece  attributed  to  him  at  San  GioTanni  in  Olio,  reflects 
4sredit  upon  so  great  a  schooL  Domenico  dalle  Greche, 
named  in  the  dictionary  of  artists,  Domenico  Greco,  and  in 
another  article,  Domenico  Teoscopoli,  was  an  artist  employed 
by  Titian  in  engraviuK  his  designs.  The  very  copious  priut 
of  the  "  Submersion  of  Pharaoh,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
is  sufiBcient  proof  of  his  worth  in  this  kind  of  engraving*  No 
specimen  of  his  painting  is  pointed  out  with  certainty  in 
Italy ;  many,  however,  in  Spain,  where,  having  accompanied 
his  master  diither,  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  There,  too,  he  produced  portraits  and  altar-pieces, 
which,  according  to  Palomino,  appeared  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Titian  himself.  But  he  entered  upon  a  new  style,  in  whioh 
lie  altogether  failed,  and  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this 

*  There  is  a  email  picture  by  Cesare  VeoeUio,  in  the  1.  R.  Finaooteca 
M  Milan,  repreeenting  the  Fatikcr  supporting  the  cmdfied  Son,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  horerin^above  to  complete  the  triad. — A. 
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artiBt,  we  miisi  hen  vofer  tlie  iwckr  to  tlie  ^  Letlerd  Pit» 
toriduB"  (rd.  tL  p.  314). 

The  flbortoeas  o£  tlmr  cafeer  iii(emq»led  tlie  fane  (tf  two^ 
other  VeneiiaDS,  both  djioff  jeiiDg,  after  having  given  the 
mo«t  astonishing  and  Uytiy  promise  of  fntnre  distinetioD. 
The  name  of  one  was  Lcnmnnoy  who  prodaced,  at  SS.  €K»- 
ranni  and  Paolo,  several  fnelj  dengrod  <»Banient8  over  a 
tomb)  with  two  noble  ignres  of  Yirtnefl^  still  highly  esteemed 
for  their  svBonetry,  their  attitade,  and  their  Mooring.  The 
other  was  Nataliao  da  MataaOy  as  exeellent  in  portrait  as  any 
other  of  the  leUew-papils  of  his  time^  as  well  as  a  good  oem- 
poser  of  pictnres  in  private  <miament,  from  whieh  Venetiaft 
deakn  reaped  greater  profit  Ihaa  the  artist.  One  of  his 
Magdakos,  wUoh,  in  qnte  ci  frequent  retoodies,  preserved 
ma^  of  the  Titiau  maimer,  was  put  np  to  saJe  in  Udine, 
where  I  saw  H;  aad  alter  some  difficnlhr,  deciphered  loB 
namelud  the  date  of  1558,  in  very  filint  eharaeteta  Ther6 
was  likewise  one  Pofidoro,  a  Y^ietiatt,  who  supplied  1^ 
shops  to  aboikdaiiee  with  speeimens  of  his  sacred  figures.  He 
appears,  for  the  most  part,  a  foeUe  disei{4e  of  Titian;  one 
who  made  a  trade  of  hii  profoenon.  To  jwdge  from  an  ahai^ 
pieoe  preserved  at  the  Servi,  and  some  other  pictures  in 
Venice,  we  may  pronounce  him  a  toleraUy  good  composer, 
thoi^h  he  never  distinguished  himself  much  in  die  rank  c^ 
his  contemporaries.  Yet  when  the  great  school  dedined.  Us 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  acquired  more  esteem,  and  were 
exhibited  in  Uie  studios  of  those  artists,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  sculptors  are  accustomed  to  collect  specimens  of 
ancient  matUes,  however  inferior,  as  advantageous  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  tibeir  art.  Such  is  the  infiuenoe  of  a  great  master'a 
reputation,  and  the  maxims  of  a  fiourishing  epoch,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  an  artist's  merit.  Doubts  have  been  started  as  to 
his  real  name,  although  in  the  Neordio|^  of  B.  Ptotaleone  he 
is  expres^  called  Polidoro  Pittore.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  fnnn  a  Httle  oblong  painting,  in  the  style 
of  Polidoro's  Madonnas,  preserved  by  the  noble  Casa  Pisani, 
where  is  formed  so  valuable  a  coUectioii  of  monuments  and 
books.  The  painter's  name  affixed  to  it,  is  "^  Giegorias  Poii- 
deus ;"  but  whatever  resemUanee  we  trace  in  the  two  names^ 
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it  ia  not  anfkient  to  vuak  Polidoto  for  the  muthor  of  tbat 
pieeo»  most  probably  tbe  pzodvction  «f  one  of  Titian's  laitft*- 
tosB^  wboee  naaie  is  faUan,  with  mMmj  4>thex8  of  an  inferior 
elass,  into  oUirion.  W«  maat  not^  boirever,  inolnda  that  of 
Qio.  SilTiOy  a  YaMtia%  whioh,  omkted  ia  ihm  kialcttjof  baa 
oatrre  plaoe,  still  yisdic^tea  its  iitla  to  Botiae»  by  nomexoas 
works  diiyaraad  tbimigboat  tlie  state  of  Txerigi,  «nd  a  ▼eij 
ekgaot  aUai^iMa^  exBcuted  in  ISdS^ldr  tbe  oolagiata  «b«]m 
oi  Pioye  4i  fijaaao^  a  auunflipatitj  of  the  Padorano.  It  rspt%- 
aeaits  San  Martino  in  bis  episoopai  ohaix^  botweea  tiM  tire 
ApoaOss  Petar  and  Pad;  tfaxee  asgela  ima  the  aeeeesatw, 
two  in  tbe  aet  af  lainng  bis  paatonl  stai^  awi  the  third  plajr^ 
tag  upon  a  bacp,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  throne,  extvemalj  graieefcd^ 
lilce  the  aesty  and  dispJajing  a  degree  of  taste  and  aatma^ 
snoh  as  we  find  in  Titian.  H  we  catinot  then  addoee  aatho^ 
xitf  ss^kieBi  to  paoTa  that  Kbrio  was  bis  scholar,  it  aMj>  at 
leasts  ham  snoh  a  speeimeB)  be  etroi^lysiiq^eoled. 

I  amkidahted  to  Sg.  Ah.  MaieUi,  who,  in  tbe  *"  Netiaia'^ 
alreadr  etted,  haa  parted  oat  the  tme  bir^-plaoe  of  Boni* 
fiaaio  Teneaiano,  who  appears,  notwithatanding  the  andiori^ 
of  Yasan^  Badoifi,  and  Zanetti,  to  baTe  been  a  native  of  Te- 
zona,  not  oi  Tenioe.  He  is  jwonoiinoed  b j  Biddfi,  a  papyi 
of  Pdbna,  and  bj  Beaohini,  on  tbe  otiier  band,  tibe  disciple  of 
Titian,  i^am  be  loUowad  as  ^losrij  as  his  shadow.  It  waa 
an  nsoal  obaearvatita,  dnriBg  the  time  of  BoaoUni,  and  yet 
repeated,  indeed,  in  regard  to  eertain  donbtfid  pieoes :  is  it  a 
Titian  or  a  Bodfiwio?  He  appioa^ed  nearest,  periuqps,  to 
Yeoellio,  in  bia  Sapper  of  oar  Lord,  preserred  in  the  menas- 
tetj  of  tiie  Oectoaa.  For  ikm  nost  wi  he  boasts  a  firaedoa^ 
a  ^rit,  and  gnuidear  of  band,  peciuiarlj  his  own ;  although 
it  is  known  that  he  gseatly  adouied  the  yigonr  of  Qiorgione, 
the  delicate  taste  of  Pahms  and  the  attitude  and  eomposition 
of  Titian.  T3ie  merit  of  this  professor  of  tbe  art  was  earljr 
appreciated,  and  hiBtoriana  hare  often  observed  that  the  three 
asost  distingoiabed  artiets  of  that  period  were  Titian,  Palaa, 
and  Bonifaiio.  PuUic  edifices  aboond  with  bis  {icodactions, 
and  the  dnoal  palaoe,  among  other  of  bis  historical  pieces^ 
boasts  that  grand  Sbqpulsion  of  the  Money-^dealeia  from  the 
Zomfte,  which,  for  the  namber  of  tbe  fignres,  for  its  spii^ 
and  power  of  cdoaring,  as  well  as  fcff  its  fine  perspective,  is 
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enough  to  render  his  name  immortal.  A  more  than  mortal 
air  of  diyinitj  shines  in  the  conntenanoe  of  the  Redeemer, 
who,  alone  and  nnsapported,  throws  oonstemation  into  a 
crowd  of  people  intent  upon  tiieir  worldly  interests,  with  a 
mere  scourge  of  ropes,  from  which  thej  fly  in  the  utmost  ter- 
ror. And  how  anxiously  is  some  wretch  seen  collecting  his 
money  upon  those  tables  ^ttering  with  silver  and  gold ;  and 
with  what  dread  he  looks  back,  in  order  that  he  may  escape 
from  the  blows !  What  an  expression  of  alarm  is  seen  in  the 
oountenanoe  of  each  spectator ;  women,  boys,  people  of  every 
rank,  terrified  at  the  strangeness  of  the  spectade !  This  noble 
picture  was  presented  to  Uie  public  collection,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  family  of  the  C<nitarini ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  work  of  ZanettL  Other  pain^gs 
might  be  mentioned  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  rich  in  figures, 
adapted  for  private  coUections ;  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 
of  which  are  his  series  of  Triumphs,  taken  horn  Petrarch ; 
productions  which  subsequently  passed  into  England*  He 
likewise  emplojred  himself  upon  pictures  of  a  smaller  size, 
rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with.  One  of.  these,  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily at  Rome,  is  in  possession  of  Prince  Rexionioo.  The 
scene  represents  the  workshop  of  S.  Joseph,  where  he  is  seen 
reposing,  while  the  Virgin  is  intent  upon  her  domestic  duties, 
and  a  group  of  angels  surrounds  the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  phty- 
ing  with  the  instruments  of  the  saint's  occupation.  One  of 
tl^se  is  employed  in  placing  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  an  idea  frequently  imitated  bv  Albano.  It  is  worth 
observation  that  Orhuidi  and  other  writers  hare  confounded 
this  artist  with  Boni£uio  Bembo,  many  years  Mitertor  to  him, 
and  bom  at  Cremona.  The  resemblance  of  names  has  like- 
wise misled  a  more  recent  author  in  regard  to  another  Vene- 
tian painter,  mistaken  for  a  native  of  Lucca*  He  painted  a 
Virgin  with  four  saints  for  San  Francesco,  at  Padua ;  a  piece 
between  the  style  of  the  modems  and  the  Bellini,  to  which  is 
affixed  the  name  '^Paulus  Pinus  Ven.  1565."  And  in  the 
castle  of  Noale,  in  the  state  of  Trevigi,  he  adorned  the  public 
gallery,  both  interior  and  Exterior,  with  historical  figures, 
adapted  to  the  place  near  which  the  judge  is  accustomed  to 
hear  cases  and  decide  differences.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  ^^  Dialogue  upon  Painting,"  published  by  uiis  pro- 
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feasor  at  Yenice  as  early  as  1548,  wbere,  in  the  dodication, 
be  professes  himself  a  Venetian,  and  whoever  has  seen  his 
works  will  be  in  no  danger  of  confounding  him  with  Paul  Pini, 
of  Lucca,  of  the  Carracci  School,  whom  we  shall  meet  with 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  place,  like  numerous  others 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

An  imitator  of  Titian,  in  his  colouring,  though  with  a  share 
of  original  vivacity,  is  Andrea  Schiavone,  of  Sebenico,  sur- 
named  Medula.     Few  artists  have  so  early  evinced  a  decided 
taste  for  their  profession,  of  which  it  is  said  his  father  became 
aware  when  accompanying  him  through  the  city,  yet  a  child, 
in  order  to  fix  upon  his  future  destination.     Observing  him 
highly  entertained  with  productions  of  the  art,  he  instantly 
applied  to  the   artists,  and  devoted  him  to  the  profession. 
But  fortune  was  not  favourable  to  him,  and  he  became  com- 
pelled, by  penury,  to  obtain  a  subsistence  rather  as  a  daily 
hireling  than  as  an  artist     Hence  it  was,  that,  destitute  of  a 
knowledge  of  design,  he  was  obliged  to  paint,  meeting  with 
no  other  patrons  than  some  master  muratore,  or  wall-painter, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  recommend  him  for  the  fn^es,  or 
some  painter  of  household  articles  to  employ  him  as  an  as- 
sistant.    Titian  conferred  upon  him  some  degree  of  credit,  by 
proposing  him,  along  with  others,  for  ornamenting  the  library 
of  S.  Mark,  where  he  worked  more  correctly,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  place.     Tintoret,  also,  did  him  justice,  often 
aiding  him  in  his  labours,  to  observe  the  artifice  of  his  colour « 
ing ;  and  even  gave  one  of  his  pictures  a  place  in  his  own* 
studio,  observing  that  it  would  be  well  if  every  other  artist 
would  follow  his  example,  though  he  would  do  ill  not  to 
design  better  than  his  model.     Moreover  he  wished  to  imitate 
him,  and  placed  aii  altar-piece  at  the  church  of  the  Carmini,, 
so  much  resembling  his  style,  that  Vasari  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Schiavone.     x  et  the  same  historian  held  him  in 
such  slight  esteem,  as  to  say  that  it  was  only  by  mistake  that 
he  occasionally  produced  a  good  piece  ;  a  sentence  severely 
criticised  by  Agostin  Caracci,  as  we  gather  from  Bottari,  in 
his  '^  Life  of  Franco."     And,  in  truth,  except  for  design,  the 
whole    composition   of  Schiavone  is  highly  commendable ; 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  drawn  from  the  engravings  of  Par- 
migianino  ;   his  colours,  approaching  to  the  sweetness  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto,  beaaiifnl ;  and  his  hand  altocetker  that  of 
a  great  matter.  His  fame  inoreased  after  his  cbsath,  and  his 
paintings,  for  the  most  pari,  of  a  mythological  character, 
were  removed  from  the  cheats  and  benches  to  adorn  the 
cabinets  of  oennoissears.  Goarienti  cites  three  of  these  in 
the  collection  at  Dresden,  and  Rosa  four,  in  the  Cesarean  one 
of  Vienna.  I  have  seen  seyend  very  graceful  specimens  in 
the  Casa  Pisani,  at  San  Stefano,  and  almost  in  ev^ry  other 
gallery  in  Yeniea  In  Rimini,  also,  I  saw  two  of  his  pic- 
tures, pointed  as  eompaniona,  at  the  Padri  Teatini ;  the 
Nativity  of  emr  Lord,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
small  ngnee  upon  the  Poossin  scale,  and  among  the  most 
beantifiil  he  ever  drew.  Santo  Zago,  and  Oraao  da  Castel^ 
franeo,  cafied  dal  Pamdiso,  are  known  for  a  very  few  works 
in  l^soo,  bnt  too  w^U  exeented  to  be  here  omitted.  Cesare 
da  GoneriiaBo^  also^  is  the  author  o£  a  sini^e  altar-piece,  at 
the  Santi  AposU^  of  the  same  place,  which  represents  oar 
Lord's  Sapper,  and  sufficient  oi  itsdf  to  phce  him  near 
BonifuBo,  aad  the  best  of  that  olass. 

Vasari,  who  has  omitted  some  of  the  preceding,  twice 
makes  honourable  mention  of  Gio.  GaUcer,  or  Calcar,  as  it  is 
written  by  otliera,  an  exseelleat  portrait  painter,  of  Flemish 
«ztraotion.  He  was  also  a  good  painter,  both  oi  small  and 
large  fignree,  several  of  which,  aooordmg  to  Sandrart,  have 
been  attributed  to  Titian ;  and  otheis,  when  he  changed  his 
mamer,  to  RafiMlo.  He  died  young,  in  1546,  a^  Naples. 
Treating  of  Dietrico  Bareot,  in  Venice  known  by  the  name 
of  Sordo  Barent,  BaUbnnoci  soi^KMea  lum  to  have  been 
Titian's  pupil,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  his  son.  To 
Ihese  Ridoli  adds  three  excellent  foreigners,  one  Lamberto^  a 
Cfmrman,*  who  is  siqpposed  the  Lombardo,  or  Sustermans, 

*  Laiabeffto  Lombardo,  of  lipge,  if  the  artitt  whose  Bfb'was  wrtttes 
in  Latni,  W  hit  disciple  Golzio,  a  wort  edited  in  Bragei  In  1565.  In 
hit  youth  be  adopted  the  samame  of  Sntemaay  ar  flerterman,  in  the 
Latin  tongoe  Snarif ,  and  batving  likewiae  been  an  eaeelknt  ennaTer,  his 
iignatare  waa  aomethaea  L.  L.,  at  othera,  L.  8.  The  whole  oi  thia  ac- 
€»«ut  is  to  be  atiet  with  in  Orlandi,  and  other  hooka.  Yet  Orlan^,  and 
tiie  new  Guide  of  Pkdua,  acknowledge  another  Lamberti,  also  aumamed 
Sutter,  upon  the  au^oritj  of  Sandrart,  who  mentleaa  hiaa,  p.  224.  Ac- 
cording to  Orlandi,  this  artist  waa  the  aMittaBt  to  Titian  and  Tintoret,  bj 
whom  he  it  tint  reeorded  aa  Laniberto  Sutter,  and  again  as  Lamberto 
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who  gave  Msisttiiee  in  their  landecapes  alternately  to  Titian 
and  to  Tintoret,  and  left  a  yery  beautiful  picture  of  San 
Oirolamo,  at  the  Tereaiani,  in  Padua ;  the  others  were  Cris- 
toforo  Suarz,  and  <me  Emanuel,  a  Crerman.  These,  like 
many  others,  resorting  to  Titian  for  instruction,  on  their  return 
to  their  natiTO  place  introduced  a  taste  for  the  Venetian 
school ;  and  there  continued  to  flourish.  He  must  haye  pre* 
sented  more  disciples  to  Spain,  when  being  invited  by 
Charles  V.  he  removed  to  his  court,  and  founded  in  his 
dominions  a  school  which  acquired  and  continued  to  boast  of 
excellent  artists,  particularly  in  point  of  oolounng.  One 
Don  Paolo  de  ks  Roelas  is  mentioned  bj  Prexiado,  who,  in 
mature  age,  became  a  priest  and  a  cuion.  There  is  a  grand 
picture  from  his  hand  m  the  parochial  church  of  San  Isidore, 
^  Seville,  representing  the  death  of  the  bishop^  The  style  is 
altogether  that  of  Titian,  though  he  could  not  have  been  his 
disciple,  if  he  was,  indeed,  bom  in  1560,  when  that  artist  was 
no  longer  in  Spain.  But  in  regard  to  foreigners,  it  is  enough 
to  have  alluded  to  them  in  a  history  of  Italians ;  and  we  must 
return  to  diose  natives  of  Italy,  in  particufaur  of  the  state  of 
Tenice,  who  are  esteemed  among  Titian's  imitators.  We 
may  begin  with  the  FriuK  ;  althoi^h,  owing  to  the  school  of 
the  great  Pordenone  there  holding  the  sway,  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Titian,  excepting  the  Cadorini  already  mentioned, 
ore  very  few  and  almost  forgotten  in  histoiy.  Among 
others  of  Friuli,  Ridolfi  mentions  a  Qaspero  Nervesa,  who 
painted  at  Spilimbergo,  and  calls  him  I^tian^s  scholar.  No 
^nuine  picture  of  his,  however,  is  pointed  out,  though  Father 
Federici  discovered  one  at  Trevigi.  The  same  author  like- 
wise extols  Irene  de'  Signori  di  Spilimbergo,  a  lady  of  singular 

Todsseo.  Tbt  tame  anther  nentioiis  a  Fcderifo  di  Lamberto,  whose 
zkane  oeowa  hi  our  firit  Tohune,  Hkewiae  called  dd  Padovano  and  Sustria, 
certainly  from  Sutter,  for  which  see  Vaaaii  and  his  annotaton.  These 
Lambeiti,  founded  upon  the  dlTersity  betweoi  the  Liege  and  German 
namea  of  Snsterman  and  Snster,  received  upon  the  ankhoiity  of  Sandrart, 
not  alwars  reiy  critictl,  are,  I  hare  reason  to  ti^nk/one  and  the  aame 
artist.  For  in  Tenice,  one  Lamherto  only  is  aUnded  to  hf  RidoM,  Bos- 
chini,.  and  Zanetti,  without  a  surname,  but  by  the  last  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Lombardd ;  and  what  signiiies  it,  whether  he  was  sailed  Soster  or 
Snsterman,  of  Geilnany,  or  of  Li^,  in  Italy. 
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aocompliBbments,  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the^ 
fifteenth  century.  She  left  behind  her  three  litUe  pictures  of 
sacred  histories,  preserved  by  the  noble  fcunily  of  Maniago, 
and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Conte  Fabio, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  science  and 
with  art.  They  display  but  little  skill  in  the  design,  though 
they  are  coloured  with  a  degree  of  masterly  power,  not 
unworthy  the  first  artist  of  the  happiest  period.  A  Bacchanal, 
by  the  same  hand,  is  at  Monte  Albodo,  in  possession  of  the 
Claudj  family*  Titian  took  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  being, 
known  to  be  extremely  intimate  with  her  family ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  had  some  share- 
in  the  pictorial  education  of  the  fair  artist. 

Lodovico  Fumicelli  was  an  artist  of  Trevigi,  reported  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Titian.  At  all  events  he  was  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  imitators.  One  of  his  pieces,  adorning  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Padua,  displays 
both  the  design  and  colouring  of  a  great  master.  His  native 
place  can  boast  works  that  have  been  equally  extolled.  It  is. 
mortifying  then  to  recall  to  mind  that  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession for  the  art  of  fortification.  One  of  his  assistants,  in 
Trevigi,  was  Francesco  Dominici,  who  may  be  said  to  rival 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  in  those  two  processions 
which  they  painted,  opposite  to  each  other.  This  young 
artist,  of  great  promise,  especially  in  portraits,  produced  little, 
being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  days.  With  pleasure  I  annex 
to  these  a  friend  of  Paolo,  and  excellent  pupil  of  Titian's, 
whom,  in  some  things,  he  imitated,  but  who  has  been  errone- 
ously denominated  by  historians  ;*  my  information  respecting 
him,  as  well  as  other  artists  of  Castelfranco,  has  been  obtained 
from  a  MS.  communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dottore 
Trevis^i.t  He  took  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Ponchino,  and 
the  surname  of  Bozzato,  a  city  of  his  native  place,  where 

*  He  is  called  by  Vasari,  Zanetti,  and  Gnarienti,  Bazzacco  and  Braz- 
zaoco  da  Castelfranco*  and  Guarienti  makes  him  a  scholar  of  Badile. 

■|-  Thej  consist  only  of  a  few  pages  relating  to  the  painters  of  Castel- 
franco. I  cannot  explain  why  Padre  Federici  (Pref.  p.  17)  supposes  that 
I  sboidd  hsTe  announced  this  as  the  MS.  Melcluori,  although  Sig.  Treri- 
sani  may  hare  drawn  yarious  notices  from  that  quarter. 
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Bereral  of  hh  paintings  in  fresco  still  exist,  togeUier  with  his 
edebiated  pieoe  of  the  Limbo,*  in  San  liberale,  the  finest,  if 
we  except  the  works  of  Giorgione,  which  that  city  has  to 
boast,  and  it  is  greatly  admired  bj  strangers.  He  painted 
also  at  Yenioe  and  Yioensa,  daring  the  lifetime  of  his  consort, 
a  daughter  of  Dario  Yarotari ;  but  on  her  death  he  assumed 
the  ecclesiastical  habit,  nor  interested  himself  much  in  his  art. 
Padua  boasted  two  noble  sdiohus  from  the  hand  of  Titian ; 
Damiano  Masza,  and  Domenico  Campagnola.  The  former, 
howerer,  was  rather  promised  than  conferred  upon  us,  dying 
rery  young,  after  producing  a  sin^e  piece  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, in  his  natire  place.  This  was  a  Chinymede  borne 
away  by  the  Eagle,  depicted  on  an  entablature,  which,  for  its 
exquisite  beauty,  was  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Titian,  and 
remoyed  from  tiie  place.  Yenice  must  have  been  his  sphere 
of  action ;  a  few  of  his  pictures  remaining  in  different  churches, 
executed  with  striking  power  and  relief,  if  not  with  much 
delicacy  of  hand.  The  other  artist  is  better  known,  said  to 
have  been  of  the  hxailj  of  Campagnoh^  though  with  no 
authority  for  the  assertion.  He  was  nephew  to  the  Oirolamo 
mentioned  by  Yasari  among  the  disciples  of  Squaroione,  and 
son  to  that  Qiuliof  whose  genius  is  commended  in  the  Lite- 
rary History  of  Tiraboschi  (vol.  vi.  p.  792),  and  in  the  ^'  Storia 
Pittorica "  of  Yasari.  He  was  a  fine  linguist,  miniature- 
painter,  and  engraver,  and  the  author  of  several  altar-pieces, 
which  betray  some  traces  of  the  ancient  style.  Domenico's 
appears  more  modem,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  awakened,  it  is 
said,  the  jealousy  of  Titian,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  in  common 
with  Boidone,  with  Tintoret,  and  other  rare  artists.  And  his 
works  give  authority  to  the  tradition,  not  so  much  in  Yenice 
as  in  Padua,  a  city  for  whose  embellishment  he  would  appear 
to  have  risen  up.  He  painted  in  fresco,  at  the  college  of  the 
Santo,  in  the  style  of  an  able  scholar,  emulating  an  incom- 

*  Padre  Coronelli,  in  hit  Travels  in  England  (part  i.  p.  66),  ascribes 
this  picture  to  Paul  Veronese,  a  mistake  that  is  cleared  up  by  the  tenor  of 
the  contract,  preserred  in  the  archiyes  of  San  Liberale.  He  adds  that 
the  picture  contained  a  number  of  naked  figures,  to  which  draperies  were 
afterwards  acUipted  hj  another  hand— an  assertion  whoUy  groundless. 

t  In  a  MS.  by  a  contemporary  author,  cited  fai  the  new  Guide  of  Pftdm, 
ha  is  called  Domenico  Tenesiano,  educated  by  Julio  Campagnola. 

TOL.  II.  N 
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{MuraUe  maator  of  lite  art.  Hte  pieturee  m  oil  reaemble  him 
tho  neareet  of  any,  a*  w«  see  in  tlie  eollege  of  &  M.  del  Parto^ 
a  complete  cabinet  of  his  wozte.  He  repreeented  on  the  en* 
lablature  the  Holy  Evangelic  with  other  sainta,  in  vanow 
oompartmente ;  and  he  seemB  to  have  aapired  to  a  vastneB^  of 
design  beyond  that  of  Titian,  and  to  mark  the  naked  parta 
with  a  more  OYident  d^unee  of  ^rtifioe. 

Contemporary  with  Oampa^ola,  though  acavodjr  heard  of 
beyond  Padua,  were  Gaaltieri,  one  of  hia  relativea,  and  ^ 
Stefano  del  Araeroi  who,  in  his  picture  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cfoas,  at  San  Qioyanni  di  Yeraar%  appears  ambitious,  how-» 
^er  mddy,  of  imitating  Titian.  Both  were,  neTerthele8% 
oirteemed  b^  Ridolfi  for  their  paintings  in  fresco,  and  bothy 
together  with  Domenico,  were  «mi4oyed  in  ornamenting  a 
la^  hall,  representinff  tho  igures  of  emperon  and  illnstriona 
characters^  upon  neany  a  colossal  aoale.  For  this  reason  it 
was  denc»ninai»d  the  cUa  de'  Oiganti,  afterwards  converted 
into  a  public  library.  These  figures  are,  for  the  most  part»  oC 
an  ideal  oast,  variooa  in  point  of  design,  in  some  dignified,  in 
others  heavy.  The  antique  costume  is  not  always  iSnctiy  ob* 
served,  but  the  colouring  is  rich  and  of  a  fine  chiaxoacuro,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Italy  a  piece  i^ch  appeara 
to  have  suffered  less  ficom  time.  Niccolo  Frangipane  is  si^ 
posed  to  have  been  a  Padnan,  though  hte  birtb^ace  is  dju»» 
pnted,*  and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Kidolfi^  Stiu  he  may  be 
esteemed  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  his  exquisite  style  as  a 
naturalist^  in  imch  he  painted  his  picture  of  the  Assumption^ 
at  the  C<«ventaali,  in  Bimini,  dated  1565,  and  a  half4engUi 
figure  of  San  Francesco,  with  that  of  1588,  at  S.  Bartolommeo^ 

•  Thus  stated  la  Ihs  «<Littm  PfttrnMie,"  voL  i.  p.  246.  RMseat 
writsn  oi  Frinli  ladke  kim  a  natife  ei  Udine,  a  anodorn  so^poaCioii*  im* 
asmaeli  m  Gnasit  a  y«ry  diligent  oonespoodent  of  VaMii,  voald  hardly 
baye  been  silent  upon  audi  a  name.  It  took  its  rise,  most  likely,  trom 
the  existenee  of  a  noble  fkmfly  of  the  same  surname,  m  Udine,  and  from 
three  of  the  artlst'i  pictures  haying  been  diaooyered  in  the  lame  place, 
one  with  tte  date  Uifa.  Yet  aooe  are  to  be  seen  at  Caaa  Fhnaipani,  a 
circBmstaace  very  QMaoal  in  MfBfd  to  esoeUeiiA  artists.  We  most  look, 
therefore,  for  other  prooCi  befoia  ws  ean  pronounce  him  anatiyeof  Udine, 
and  before  we  csa  aasent  to  the  eodjeotore  of  Rlnah&,  who  would  admit 
two  artists  o^  the  name  of  Nioeolo  Francipane,  the  one  a  painter  by  pro* 
fea^oo,  and  the  other  a  dilettante ;  aad  jet  oontanporariea,  aa  appeara 
irom  die  snthority  of  the  4tim  of  the  pictorea  already  vetawd  to. 
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in  Pftdna.  A  pietore  $im  of  Ssn  8ieluio  is  sitribaled  to  lym 
by  the  ^Gmde  of  PoswQ,'' thoii|^  hu  geniia  WM  more  ada^^^ 
to  burieaqiiefl,  several  qpooimens  of  iHueb  are  yei  m  the  pos- 
sesaion  of  priyato  uidiyidnals. 

Yioenia  boasts  Ae  name  of  CRfmihatista  Magaaia>  ike  bead 
of  a  liMaOy  of  artists  wbo  long  deyotod  iheaiaehreS)  both  in 
pablio  aad  prirate,  to  tiie  onnineat  of  their  natrre  proTinee. 
His  deseeadants^  howerer,  ad^ted  Tarions  stjies,  as  we  shall 
see,  while  Qiaabatista  was  eafy  amtiitioQS  of  treadiag  m  the 
steps  ol  Titian,  his  master,  whidi  he  did  -wiA.  soeoesB.  He 
was  an  exeelleat  pOTtrait-paiotBr,  and  also  left  several  works 
of  pore  iayentiMi  at  Yioenss  in  whioh  he  displayed  the  same 
easy  grains  as  in  his  poetzj.  He  wiote  in  the  rastic  idiom  of 
Padaa, under  the  name  of  ^H^gagnV'  while  siieh  eootem^ 
zaries  as  Sperone,  Tnsnno,  Tasso,  and  other  oekbxated  wits, 
not  %socant  of  ^e  dialeet^  applanded  the  exeeUenee  of  his 
mde  and  flylvaa  strains,  CKaseppe  Se^ari  was  an  artist, 
snpposed  by  most  to  have  been  a  natrre  of  Yieensa,  thoi^ 
refanred  hj  the  Cafslier  Pono  to  YeiKmtu  A  pnpil  of 
"M^gipf^^  he  MEoelled  m  works  in  £resoo  aad  ia  chiarosciroi 
enl^Boed  b j  eertain  yellow  tints,  at  that  period  in  great  Togne. 
He  was  a  ^ted  designer^  which  appears  from  his  works,  both 
in  Yieensa  aad  Yeroaa;  aad  he  likewise  pxodneed  sevend 
large  piotaies  in  oil  at  Yeaioe^  mni^  oomtmewied  by  Zutei^ 
PossiUy  another  disnple  of  Magansa^  from  the  period  at 
which  be  floaniAied,  was  Gie.  de  Mio,  of  Yieensa,  an  artist 
who  competed  with  Siddarone,  Porta,  Zelotti,  Franco,  and 
with  Paol  Yereaese  himself^  m  ih<&  library  of  B.  Mark,  tioiongh 
bistorv  makes  no  mention  of  his  master  any  more  than  of  Mio ; 
il,  ia4leed,  he  shoald  not  be  the  saoM  as  Fzatiaa,  recorded  by 
Bidolfi  as  one  of  the  aswataats  ia  Ofnameattng  the  lilmry. 
The  name  of  Gio.  de  Mio  was  met  with  in  one  ol  the  arehive& 
and  Fiatma  was  possibly  his  somamew 

Among  the  Yeronese  dissiples  of  Titian,  we  hare  to  men- 
tion Bmsasorci^  and,  according  to  some  writers,  also  Fariasto. 
Both  at  least  visited  Yenice,  either  for  the  poipose  of  stody- 
ing  his  works,  or  in  his  sohod.  Zdotti  has  been  proaonneed 
in  more  open  tenos  the  sohcLur  of  Titian.  But  of  these  aad 
other  distinguished  artists  of  Yeroa%  it  will  be  prafurable  ta 
^pr^  the  reader  some  aooennt  when  treattag  on  the  merits  of 
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Paul  Cdiari,  ft  plan  that  will  bring  under  immediate  riew  the 
state  of  that  noble  school  during  its  most  flourishing  period. 

About  tiie  same  time  several  Bresoian  artists  greatlj  distin- 
guished themselves,  although  too  littie  known  for  want  of 
enjoying  a  metropolitan  city  for  their  sphere  of  action.  Luca 
SebastianOy  an  AragoneBe,  who  died  towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  celebrated,  we  are  told,  rather  as  a 
fine  designer  thiui  a  pointer.  An  altar-piece  with  tiie  initial 
letters  L.  S.  A.  has  been  attributed  to  his  hand.  It  is  the 
Saviour  represented  between  two  saints,  the  composition  of 
which  is  common ;  the  foldings  of  the  drapery  want  softness, 
but  the  figures,  the  colours,  and  the  attitudes  are  excellent. 
I  i^prehend  that,  however  learned  in  his  art,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  competition  with  the  two  celebrated 
citizens  of  whom  we  shall  now  ^ve  some  description.  The 
first  is  Alessandro  Bonvidno,  commonly  called  Moretto  of 
Brescia,  who  was  among  the  earliest  of  Titian's  school  to  in- 
troduce his  master's  whole  style  of  composition  into  his  native 
district  This  is  clearly  seen  in  his  picture  of  S.  Niccolo, 
punted  in  1532  for  the  Madonna  de'  Miracoli,  in  which  he 
depicted  several  figures  of  children,  and  of  a  man  presenting- 
them  to  the  saint ;  portraits  in  Titian's  best  manner.  Sub- 
sequentiy  attracted  oy  the  composition  of  Rafiaello,  as  ex- 
hibited in  some  pictures  and  engravings,  he  changed  his  style, 
adopting  one  altogether  new,  and  so  rich  in  its  attractions, 
that  many  dilettanti  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and  visited 
Brescia,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting  their  eyes  with  them. 
The  manner  of  Rafiiaello  may  be  as  strongly  traced  as  we  can 
imagine  possible  for  a  painter  who  had  never  seen  Rome ;  we 
meet  witii  graceful  features,  elegant  proportions,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  appear  too  slender ;  accuracy  in  the  attitudes 
and  expression,  which,  in  his  sacred  subjects,  display,  as  it 
were,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  remorse,  of  pity,  and  even  of 
charity  itself.  The  drapery  is  diversified,  but  not  sufficiently 
select,  while  all  the  accessories  of  the  perspective  and  other 
embellishments  are  as  splendid  as  in  any  Venetian  artist ; 
although  not  lavished  with  so  much  profusion ;  and  he  dis- 
plays an  exact,  diligent,  and  delicate  hand,  which  appears,  to 
use  a  modem  expression  often  applied,  to  write  what  it  paints. 
In  regard  to  colouring,  Moretto  pursued  a  method  which 
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surprises  hj  its  combined  noveUy  and  effect.  Its  chief  clia- 
racteristic  consists  of  a  very  beantifol  play  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, not  disposed  in  great  masses,  hot  finely  tempered  and 
contrasted  with  each  other.  The  same  degree  of  art  he 
applies  both  to  his  figures  and  his  skies,  where  he  sometimes 
depicts  clouds  whose  colours  are  contrasted  in  a  similar  way. 
For  the  most  part  his  grounds  are  clear  and  bright,  from 
which  the  figures  seem  to  rise  with  admirable  relief.  His 
fieshy  parts  often  remind  us  of  the  freshness  of  Titian's ;  in  his 
tints,  moreover,  he  is  more  varied  than  the  latter,  or  any  other 
of  the  Venetians.  Little  azure  appears  in  his  draperies,  the 
union  of  reds  and  yellows  in  a  picture  having  been  apparently 
more  to  his  taste.  It  is  the  same  with  other  colours,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  have  noticed  in  some  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
of  Brescia  and  Bergamo.  Yasari,  who  has  recorded  his 
name,  along  with  that  of  many  other  Brescian  artists,  in  his 
life  of  Carpi,  commends  him  for  his  skill  in  imitating  every 
kind  of  velvet,  satin,  or  other  cloth,  either  of  gold  or  silver ; 
but  as  he  did  not  see,  or  failed  to  commemorate,  some  of  his 
choicest  works,  he  has  by  no  means  done  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

Moretto  produced  some  works  in  fresco,  though,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  coloured  better  in  oils ;  as  is  the  case  where 
-diligence  and  depth  of  parts  are  not  equally  matched  with 
pictorial  rapidity  and  fire.  He  employed  himself  a  good 
deal  in  his  naUve  province  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  seneral 
distinguishing  himself  more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his 
grandeur  of  hand.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  last,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Elias,  placed  in  the  old 
cathedral.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  best  methods  of  his 
art ;  but  he  did  not  always  care  to  practise  them.  His  pic- 
ture of  S.  Lucia,  in  the  church  of  S.  Clemente,  is  not  so  much 
studied  as  that  of  S.  Catherine,  and  even  tnis  yields  to  his 
painting  of  the  great  altar,  representing  our  La^  in  the  air, 
with  the  titular  and  other  saints  seen  below.  The  composi- 
tion is  conducted  in  every  part  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
piece  is  considered  one  of  the  best  the  city  has  to  boast.  An 
altar-piece,  consisting  of  various  saints,  at  S.  Andrea,  in  Ber- 
gamo, another  at  S.  Giorgio,  in  Yerona,  with  the  Fall  of  S. 
Paul,  at  Milan,  with  which  last  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
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much  {deaaed,  a^  to  snbanibe,  wiiiidi  wb  rery  mrasoal  whk 
him,  his  name— «ie  all  likewise  of  ike  meet  fiaisbed  oompoei- 
tioD.  He  was  esteemed  exeeUaot  in  poriiaiti  and  eidacateil 
for  this  branch  of  art  Gio.  Batista  Meroni. 

This  kst  was  a  native  of  AUnno,  m  the  territoTj  of  Ber- 
gamo, where  he  prodnoed,  botii  lor  the  cify  and  the  state,  a 
variety  of  altar  and  history  pieen,  whioli  he  eonturaed  to 
supply  from  early  youth,  QBtU  within  a  few  months  of  kis 
decease.  So  moeh  has  been  made  oat,  from  antheotie  doev- 
ments,  by  the  Ccmte  Taaai,  wha  broaght  forwaKt  a  hmg  series 
of  his  noble  compoatiett&  This  artist  is  not,  however,  at  all 
comparable  to  hu  master  in  point  of  inTentkNi,  of  oon^oai- 
tion,  or  design ;  which  lact  sometimes  betraya  a  dryness  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  qaattroeentisti.  ^HPta  notices  the  suie 
defect)  in  his  laeoronaaioae  of  onr  Lord  at  the  Triniti^  al- 
though  very  finely  coloured,  asd  a  work  equallmg  any  of  ^s 
others  in  point  of  merit  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  ne^ 
artist  of  the  Yenetian  school,  beskiee  Titi8i%  hat  exaelled  hna 
in  the  truth  and  nature  of  his  portraits,  and  in  the  file  and 
spirit  of  his  heads,  insomnch  that  Titian  was  m  ike  habit  of 
recommending  him  to  the  governors  of  Bergamo,  as  the  best 
fhoe-painter  he  eoald  o&r  them.  There  exist  specimeni  in 
the  Carrara  ccdlection^  in  pessesflum  of  tiie  Oenti  Spiai,  and 
in  other  noble  houses,  which  still  appear  to  breathe  and  live ; 
the  dnq>ery  is  in  the  Titian  manner,  and  if  any  thing  can  be 
said  to  be  wanting,  it  is  a  greater  degiee  of  mastery  in  tile 
design  and  attitode  of  the  Imnds. 

Francesco  Bicchino,  of  Brescia,  is  another  nani»  deeerviiy 
of  record  among  the  better  diseiples  of  Moretto,  even  in  pomt 
of  colourings  He  was  desirmis,  however,  from  what  we  learn 
from  his  pieoes  at  San  Pietre  in  Oliveto,  of  extractbg  im- 
provement from  the  jnctnres,  or  at  least  from  the  engravings 
of  Titian.  Lnoa  M<unbelli  followed  him  in  some  of  his  ear- 
liest works,  until  giving  in  to  toe  great  delicacy  <^  manner,  his 
productions  became  somewhat  feeble  and  tame.  Guolamo 
Bossi,  anoUier  pupil  or  imitator,  has,  if  I  mistake  net^  better 
d2i|>layed  his  masters  msaner  than  anyothes^  partieulariy  in 
an  altar-piece,  placed  at  San  Alessandro,  rejoesenting  the 
Virgin  between  various  sainta  Bagnatore  wms  also  a  good 
eopyistof  the  same  style,  an  artist  who,  in  his  Slaughter  of 
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the  InnooeBt8»  sabsonbes  hia  name  Bdbetier,  and  who,  if  not 
displaying  great  power,  is  nererthekM  judioiooa,  correct,  and 
sober  in  bis  works  in  oil ;  and  he  was  one  to  whom  was  com* 
mitted  by  public  order  the  task  of  copying  a  picture  by 
Horetto. 

Contemporary  with  Moretto  flourished  Bonaniao,  of  Bfes- 
cia,  abont  the  year  1540;  the  same  who  m  8.  Ginstina,  at 
Padua,  subscribes  his  name  Hieionymas  Bimanns.  He  was 
the  riyal  of  Bonricino,  inferior  to  mm  in  the  <^nion  of  Ya- 
sari,  but  his  equal  according  to  Riddfl.  And  tmlj  it  would 
appear  that  he  surpassed  him  in  genius  and  boldness  of  handj; 
but  could  boast  neither  the  same  taste  nor  diligence^  setend 
of  his  works  i4)pearing  to  be  executed  with  a  hasty  penciL 
Still  he  in  general  displays  the  qualities  of  a  gfeat  master, 
both  in  his  utar-pieces  and  in  his  mstoriei^  to  say  nething  of 
his  burlesque  compositions.  The  same  ohaiaoter  he  main- 
tained at  Yerona,  where  he  painted  ih%  martyrdom  <^  the 
titular  saint,  at  S.  Giorgio,  in  £omr  large  pictures  abeonding 
with  great  yariety  of  figures,  some  of  the  most  sj^rited,  and 
the  most  terrible,  in  the  executioners,  that  I  oyer  saw*  The 
same  richness  of  inyention,  aecompaoied  eyen  with  moie- 
select  forms,  is  displayed  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  Holy  Yir^ 

r'  1  in  Calcar%  at  Brescia,  in  which  he  represented  the  bishop, 
Apollonio,  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  crowd.  It 
is  a  work  altogether  charaiing;  the  q^lendour  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  sacred  yesseU,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  pielaie,^ 
of  theLeyites,  and  of  the  people;  the  great  yariety  of  featuea 
and  of  rank;  so  many  singular  pictcrial  beauties  are  aU 

t laced  within  the  limits  of  propriety  and  truth.  Lsss  full, 
ut  no  less  perfect,  is  his  Descent  of  Christ  from  the  Cross, 
at  SS.  Faustino  and  Gloyita,  a  piece  commended  by  Palma 
for  its  extreme  i^esemblanoe  to  the  Yenetian  style,  most  pro- 
bably alluding  to  that  of  Titian,  althons^  in  some  other  works? 
he  yery  strongly  resembles  Bassano.  Titian,  howeyer,  would 
appear  to  haye  been  his  model,  to  which  he  wholly  deyoted 
himself;  whether  he  acquired  so  high  a  regard  for  him  from 
his  own  master,  Stefano  Bizzi,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  or  de^ 
spairing  of  forming  a  new  style,  like  his  riyal,  he  was  in 
liopes  of  surpassing  him  by  such  means.  And,  in  &ct,  he  still 
retains  admirers  m  those  parts,  who  prefer  him  to  Moietto^ 
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9B  well  for  grandenr  of  compositioii  and  energy  of  expression, 
as  for  a  capacitjof  genius  that  embraced  every  variety  of 
subject. 

Girolamo  Mnziano  acquired  tbe  art  of  design  from  Po- 
manino,  and  taking  his  style  of  colonring  from  the  works  of 
Titian,  he  subsequently  flourished  at  Rome,  in  which  school 
he  has  been  alr^y  mentioned.     In  this  place  we  must  in- 
clude Lattanzio  Chimbara,  the  pupU  and  companion  of  Ro- 
manino,  as  well  as  his  son-in-law,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit 
Ridolfi  and  other  writers,  in  this  last  point  sanctioned  by  the 
popular  tradition  of  Brescia.     Yasari  alone,  who  resided  in 
his  house  only  a  short  time  before  he  gave  some  account  of 
him,  observes  that  he  was  son-in-law  to  Bonvicino,  a  point  in 
which  his  memory,  doubtless,  betrayed  him.     Lattanzio  was 
not  inferior  to  his  master  in  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bet- 
ter instructed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  more  learned.  Hav- 
ing attended  the  academy  of  Campi,  in  Cremona^  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  cultivated  an  acqusuntance  with  the  best 
foreign  masters  that  he  always  retained,  he  added  to  this 
knowledge  all  tiie  richest  and  most  tasteful  colours  of  the 
Venetian  school.    Like  Pordenone,  he  employed  his  talents, 
for  the  most  part,  in  frescos,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Venice,  as  well  as  within  and  witiiout  the  confines  of  the 
state.     His  manner,  however,  was  less  strong  and  shaded, 
but  in  other  points  much  resembling  him  in  tiie  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  forms,  variously  coloured  according  to  his  sub^ 
jects;  in  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  mthout  affectation, 
spirited  attitudes,  difficult  foreshortenings ;  in  a  relief  that 
deceives  the  eye,  and  in  novelty  and  play  of  invention.    To 
these  we  may  add  even  a  greater  propriety  of  ideas,  and 
sweetness  of  tints,  acquired  from  other  schools;  Lattanzio 
having  studied  Giulio  Komano  at  Mantua,  and  Correggio  in 
Parma.     In  the  Coreo  de'  Ramai,  at  Brescia,  there  yet  re- 
main three  fafades,  adorned  with  various  histories  and  fables, 
truly  beautiful,  executed  by  his  hand.    They  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  imposing  as  some  of  his  scriptural  pieces,  to  be  seen 
in  still  better  preservation  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Euphemia,  en- 
gravings of  which  have  been  promised  to  the  public     The 
spectator  often  recurs  to  them,  and  id  ways  with  fresh  plea- 
sure.   When  for  want  of  space  the  figures  oould  not  be  put 
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Uk  an  upright  posture,  he  foreshortened  them  with  admirable 
nature  and  hciliijy  so  that  no  other  attitudes  could  bo 
imagined  so  becoming  to  each  figure.  Professors  have  de- 
tected some  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  naked  parts,  very 
common,  indeed,  to  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  frescos ; 
but  it  is  such  as  cannot  be  perceived  at  a  distance,  or  if  seen, 
resembles  only  some  false  quantity  in  a  good  poet,  easily  to  bo 
pardoned  in  the  number^f  poetical  beauties  with  which  his 
verses  abound.  He  painted  still  more  copious  histories  for 
the  cathedral  at  Parm%  containing,  perhaps,  his  greatest  and 
most  studied  production,  and  whid^  fails  not  to  please,  even 
in  the  pres^ice  of  those  of  Correggio.  There  are  several 
altar-pieces  likewise  in  oil  at  San  Benedetto,  in  Mantua,  all 
of  which  are  not  equally  happy.  A  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
S8.  Faustino  and  Giovita,  is  hjs  only  picture  in  oil  remaining 
at  his  native  place  in  public;  it  is  very  graceful,  displaying 
certain  traits  of  the  Raffiiello  manner.  His  picture. of  a 
Pietik,  at  San  Pietro,  in  Cremona,  is  also  highly  esteemed  by 
professors,  one  among  whom,  who  had  designed  a  good  deal 
from  the  works  of  Li^tanao,  declared  to  me  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  any  other  so  exquisite  in  point  of  design,  nor 
coloured  with  so  much  delicacy,  clearness,  and  taste  and  soft- 
ness of  tints.  Yet  this  great  artist  only  reached  his  thirty- 
second  year,  leaving  in  Giovita,  a  Brescian  artist  (likewise 
called  Brescianino),  an  excellent  disciple,  particularly  of  works 
in  fresco. 

G^ronimo  Savolde,  sprung  of  a  noble  family  in  Brescia, 
flourished  also  about  1540,  and  is  ranked  by  Paolo  Pino 
among  the  best  artists  of  his  age.  I  know  not  where  he  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but  from  a  specimen  which  I 
saw  at  Brescia,  he  must  have  possessed  great  accuracy  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand.  Upon  transferring  his  residence  to  Venice,  he  is 
known  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  Titian's 
rivals ;  not,  indeed,  in  works  of  a  large  scale,  but  in  smaller 
pieces  conducted  with  an  exquirite  degree  of  care,  which  may, 
in  a  manner,  be  said  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristic. 
With  such  as  these  he  beguiled  his  time,  presenting  them 
gratuitously  bb  ornaments  for  churches.  He  produced  others 
for  private  persons,  now  extremely  rare  and  valuable,  in  dif- 
ferent coUections. 
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Zwietti,  is  laa  desenpiion  of  bis  little  Ptwe|MO  (Christ  in 
tlie  maogerX  raoeotl j  fetonehedy  whkik  ia  to  be  seen  i^  Smi 
Giobbe,  obeenree  tbat  tbe  tint  of  bis  pictoies  is  tndj  be»Bti- 
fnl^  and  the  whole  oonpositien  eondneted  with  »  mngnlar 
degree  of  caie.  In  Yeoioey  sajs  Radolfi,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Giiolsmo  Breeeiaaoiy  neither  Bomanino  nor  Mnaaao 
having  employed  themselres  there,  with  whom  be  might  pot* 
siblyhaye  been  eonfonnded.  There  he  resided  for  nuu^ 
years,  and  terminated  his  days  at  the  same  plaoe.  His 
happiest  prodoctioii,  thoof^  mnknown  to  the  histMnan,  was 
placed  in  the  Altar-Ma^^:iore,  of  the  Padri  Piedieatori,  at 
f  esaro,  a  noble  piece,  which  produces  a  striking  impression 
npon  the  eye.*  Oar  Lord  is  seen  placed  on  high,  seated 
npon  a  cload,  whiek  appears  truly  iUaminated  by  the  mm, 
and  on  the  ffMcegroaiid  are  represented  four  saints,  dn^wa 
with  a  force  of  eetonring  that  seems  to  bring  them  as  near  to 
the  eye,  as  the  soft  colonr  of  the  perq^ectiTe  and  of  the  npper 
port  of  the  picture  throws  its  objects  into  the  distance.  A 
small,  but  beantifai  piece,  ia  ezc^lent  preseiration,  is  also 
seen  in  the  Royal  ChJlery  of  Florence,  exhibiting  the  Trans* 
figuration  of  our  Lord,  placed  there  along  with  i^pe(»mens  of 
other  Yenetian  artists,  by  the  Cayalier  Puccini,  one  who  has 
conferred  se  nuuiy  obli^Uions  upon  tbvt  princely  collection 
of  art 

Finally,  after  Saroldo,  may  be  i^aced,  among  the  Brescian 
disciples  of  Titian,  Pietro  Rosa,  son  of  Cristoforo,  and 
nephew  to  Stefsno  Rosa,  both  excellent  artists  ia  oil.  He 
was  one  of  those  pupils  whom  Titian,  induced  by  the  friend- 
ship he  bore  his  father,  instructed  with  most  care,  and  the 
best  success.  Hence  it  is  that  we  trace  that  clear  and  true 
force  of  colouring,  which  shines  in  every  one  of  his  pieces^ 
Brescia  boasts  several,  at  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  in  the 
Dome,  and  at  the  Orasie,  where  such  as  have  the  fewest 
figures  produce  the  hi^piest  effdct.  In  his  composition  he  is 
not  so  p^ect  as  in  other  parts,  whether  it  were  that  he  had 
not  naturally  the  best  talent  f6r  it,  or,  as  is  more  probable^ 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  art  most  difficult  to  young  ptao^ 

*  Thtepi^tiiigi8iiowiBtheLR.Ffamcotoca,8tMiIan,  Itiswhollf 
Tltknesqoe,  tad  is  oalj  matiag  hi  more  ckoiee  telsetkm  in  the  figofes 
of  ths  lower  groiuid. 
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litioiieni.  For  lie  died  in  the  euteet  e£  his  career)  «t  the  auBe 
period  aa  his  father,  in  1576»  whether  from  the  phigoe  or 
nx>m  poison  is  not  known. 

Although  Bergamo,  at  that  period,  boasted  man j  disti»- 
gnished  imitators  of  Oiorgione,  it  yet  prodneed  an  arti^ 
Girolamo  Colleoni,  who  ought  to  be  inelnded  in  the  present  list* 
Some  frescos  from  his  hand  are  fbnnd  at  Bevgamo,  and  an  efl- 
painting  in  the  Carrara  OaUery.     It  exhilnts  the  marriafe  •£ 
S.  Catherine^  which  the  best  judges,  en  a  fint  view,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  work  of  Titian,  till  the  superaeiiptioB,  with 
the  name  of  Hieronjmus  CoUeo,  1555,  Tindioated  it  for  his 
own.    This  distbguiefaed  artist,  conscious  of  his  merit,  aad 
not  finding  himself  appreciated  in  his  own  couBtry,  loveign 
and  inferior  painters  being  piefened  before  has,  sought  better 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Madrid.    But  before  setting  out,  he 
punted  upon  a  fecade  the  figure  of  a  home,  of  wlueh  great 
encomiums,  in  different  work^  are  all  that  remain  ;  and  to 
this  he  affixed  as  a  motto,  ^'  Nemo  piopheta  in  patril'*     He 
is  known  to  ha?e  employed,  as  aa  assistant,  FiUppo  Zsaadbi, 
who,  together  with  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Fiaaesseos  has 
more  recently  been  brought    into  view  hy  Ooont  Tassi, 
besides  some  others  who  might  heie  add  te  the  number,  but 
not  to  the  eminence,  of  so  nSi  a  sdiooL    An  artist  eelebcated 
also  by  Ridolfi,  oug^t  not,  in  this  plaoe,  to  be  omitted ;  the 
beauty  of  his  tmt^  the  design  of  his  infant  fingers,  and  the 
nature  of  his  landscape,  all  shewing  that  he  aspired  to  the 
Titian  manner.    He  painted  in  &eaoo,  but  possessed  an  vni- 
yersal  genius,  as  has  been  pronounced  by  Mnzio^  in  his 
*^Teatro  di  Bergamo;"  the  truth  of  which  nose  eleaiAy 
appears  from  his  own  works.     His  name  was  Giorsa^Batista 
Averara^  and  he  died  young  about  the  middle  of  the  iMSt 
flourishing  period  of  the  ari     Another  artist  deserring  ton- 
memoration  is  Francesco  Terzi,  who  kng  resided  at  the 
Austrian  court,  and  is  distingmshed  in  most  of  the  capitals  of 
Italy  for  works  he  has  there  left.     He  hsa  been  mentioaed  by 
Lomazzo,  in  whose  native  j^ace  are  still  seen,  at  San  8era- 
pHciano^  two  noble  histories,  representing  our  Lord  with  his 
Apostles,   somewhat  dry  in  point  of  design,  but  bold  in 
ooionrmg. 

In  Qio.  da  Honte,  Grema  boasted  a  diseiple  of  Titian,  as 
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he  is  described  by  Tprre,  who  nambero  him  among  the  more 
distinguiahed  artists  who  ornamented  Milan.  A  grado,  exe- 
cuted by  him  in  chiaroscuro  for  an  altar  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
San  Celso>  where  he  ought  also  to  hare  punted  the  altar- 
piece,  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation;  but  he  was 
deprived  of  the  altar-piece,  0¥ring  to  the  intrigues  of  Antonio 
Campi.*  The  work  of  Campi  still  remains  there,  and  the 
opinion  is,  that  though  it  was  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  Grado  itself,  it  is  yet  a  work  of  inferior  merit  to  that  of 
Giovanni,  which  much  resembles  Pdidoro  da  Caravaggio, 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  Aurelio  Buso,  of  Cremona,  a 
scholar  and  assistant  of  Polidoro's,  in  Rome,  may  have  been 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  earliest  master  of  Giovanni.  We 
know  from  Ridolfi  that  Buso  produced  various  histories,  in 
his  native  place,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  and  historians 
of  Genoese  art  record  other  works  from  his  hand  in  their 
city.  They  assert  that  he  departed  thence  unexpectedly, 
while  Ridolfi  concludes  his  life,  by  saying,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  worth,  he  died  in  poverty.  From  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  he  might  possibly  have  been  the  master  of 
Gio.  da  Monte,  no  less  thui  Titian. 

Callisto  Piazza  is  likewise  announced,  by  Orlandi,  as 
another  imitator  of  the  latter,  which  is  very  evident  from  his 
picture  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Codogno.  It  contains  figures  of  apostles,  and  two  portraits 
of  Marchesi  Trivulzi,  not  unworthy  of  any  of  Titian's  disci- 
ples. And  for  such,  indeed,  was  Callisto  esteemed,  both 
beyond  its  limits,  and  in  Lodi  itself,  where  in  the  church  of 
the  Incoronata,  are  three  chapels,  each  ornamented  with  four 
of  his  very  beautiful  histories.  One  of  these  contains  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion,  another  the  acts  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  third  displays  histories  in  the  life  of  the 
Yirgin.  A  report  is  current  there,  that  Titian,  in  passing 
through  Lodi,  produced  several  heads,  probably  only  a  stoiy 
originating  in  the  exceeding  beauty  that  may  be  observed  in 
some.  It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  he  also  imitated 
Giorgione,  in  whose  style  he  conducted  his  altar-piece,  repre- 

*  Thit  faqt  cannot  easily  be  refiitedt  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Zaist, 
hi  hia  *'  Historical  Notices  of  the  Cremoneae  Painters/'  with  tme  party 
MaL  p.  162.    (See  the  New  Guide  of  Milan,  p.  139.) 
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senting  the  Virgin  between  various  saints,  at  San  Francesco^ 
in  Brescia,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautilnl  in'  the  whole 
city.  He  prodnoed  others  for  Brescia,  for  Crema,  for  the 
dome  of  Alessandria,  and  for  Lodi,  though  in  this  last  he 
succeeded  better  in  fresco  than  in  oil.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  residing  in  so  manj  different  places,  I  shall  not  refer 
him  to  the  school  of  Milan,  preferring  to  place  him  here,  no 
lees  because  of  the  ricinity  of  Crema  to  Lodi,  than  from  his 
belonging  to  the  list  of  the  imitators  of  Titian.*  Little  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  by  Ridolfi,  wbo- 
eommends  him  for  nothing  besides  his  colouring  in  fresco  and 
water*colours ;  when,  in  h/ot^  he  boasts  yeir  noble  design, 
and  forms  tolerably  select,  more  particularly  m  the  Assump- 
tion already  mentioned.  Moreover,  he  calls  him  Callisto  da 
Lodi  Bresciano,  as  if  da  Lodi  were  a  £Eunily  name ;  although 
in  signing  his  own  name,  he  gave  it  Calhxtus  de  Platea,  at 
the  Incoronata,  and  elsewhere  desirous  of  marking  his  country, 
Calliztns  Laudensis.  Ridolfi,  too,  says  littie  or  nothing  of 
the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  Padre  Orlandi  found, 
affixed  to  one  of  his  pictures,  at  Brescia,  the  date  of  1524.  I 
may  add,  that  in  Lodi  he  gave  the  years  1527  and  1530 ; 
and  that,  in  the  Nuptials  of  Oana,  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Padri  Cisteroiensi,  at  Milan,  he  marked  1545.  It  is  truly  a 
1^  surprising  production,  no  less  for  its  boldness  of  hand  than 
for  the  number  of  its  figures,  although  the  whole  of  them  are 
not  equally  well  studied,  and  a  few,  among  others  that  seem 
to  breathe  and  lire,  are  really  careless  and  incorrect.!  He 
painted  in  the  same  city,  within  a  court-jrard,  the  Choir  of 
the  Muses,  including  the  portraits  of  the  president  Sacco,  the 

*  To  these  the  name  of  Francesco  da  Milano  has  recentlT  been  added^ 
on  the  strength  of  an  dtar -piece,  quite  Utianesane,  exhibited  with  his 
name  in  the  parish  draroh  of  SoligOf  to  which  is  added  the  date  of  1540 : 
— time  may  probacy  okar  up  the  donbt  it  inrolres. 

f  He  flourished  sereral  years  subsequent,  as  appears  firom  the  "  New^ 
Milan  Guide/'  with  MS:  corrections,  by  Signor  fiianconi,  of  which  the 
Cavalier  Lazara  has  a  copy.  He  there  remarks  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
greater  monastery,  now  suppressed,  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  San  Mau- 
risio,  other  paintings  by  Pbzza ;  as  Washing  iht  Disciples'  feet,  in  the 
Refectory,  and  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves,  upon  canvas.  Also  within 
the  intenor  church,  among  other  scriptural  stories  in  fresco,  is  found  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christy 
bearing  the  date  of  1556. 
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XBsater  el  ike  house,  and  of  hki  wife ;  reepedbg  whidi,  wntei 
IiMWOTQ,  ^  I  may,  withoat  fear  of  teaeritj,  obsenre,  that  it  it 
iB^>oeiible  to  prodnoe  aoy  thing  moze  p^eetl j  graeefnl  and 
pletAng,  more  beantiful  in  point  of  colonzhig,  among  works 
n  Iraeeo."    (Trat  p.  598.) 

We  next  arrive  at  the  name  of  Jaoopo  Robnati,  ^  aim  of  a 
Yenetian  dyer,  and  for  this  reason  samaned  Tintoretto.  He 
was  pvf  il  to  Titian,  who,  jealons  of  his  talents,  soon  hairiAeJ 
Ua  mm  his  stodio.  He  did  net  aspiie,  like  the  piecedii^ 
artists,  ta  the  name  of  Titian's  follower ;  for  he  hamed  with 
ambition  to  heeome  the  head  of  a  new  soiux)!  whi^  sifenld 
carry  his  manner  to  perlec^n,  adding  to  it  ail  thai  was  jet 
wanting ;  a  yast  idea,  the  <^Espring  of  a  grand  and  fervid  ge- 
nins,  and  bb  bold  as  it  was  greats  not  erren  baaiskment  fram 
his  master's  school  being  able  to  damp  his  anlotu;  Cen- 
•trained  bj  dMumstanoes  to  confine  himndf  to  an  ineoramo- 
dioQS  apartment,  he  eimobled  it  with  spedmsM  oi  his  eailf 
studies.  Over  die  door  of  it  he  wrote,  ^  MieMangelo's  de*> 
sign,  and  tiie  eolovring  of  Titian ;"  and  as  he  was  an  imle&* 
tigable  imitator  of  the  latter,  so  he  was  eqnalhr  stadiens,  botii 
n^t  and  daj,  in  copying  the  models,  taben  firmas  the  statnes 
m  Florence,  beloiigin|f  to  the  former.  To  these  be  added 
many  more  of  basfli-rikeri,  and  of  ancient  statees.  In  a  cata«. 
loffoe  of  anci^t  j^eoes  of  senlptnre,  cited  by  Moielli,  and 
bdonging  to  the  year  1695,  is  recorded  a  head  of  Yitdlint^ 
npon  whiotk  ^Tintoretto  was  always  employed  in  design^ 
ing  and  learning"  (note^  p.  15S).  He  was  frenfamAf  in  the 
hmit  of  desigmng  his  models  by  Iso^light,  the  better  to 
obtain  strong  diades,  and  thm  aoqnire  doll  in  the  nse  of  a 
bold  chiaroscuro.  With  the  same  view,  he  wrought  models  in 
wax  and  chalk,  and  having  clothed  them  carefully,  he  adapted 
them  to  little  houses  composed  of  pasteboard,  and  dips  of 
wood,  supplying  them  trough  the  windows  with  small  l^fhts 
by  which  he  might  thus  regulate  his  own  lights  and  shades. 
The  models  themselves  he  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  cord% 
placmg  them  in  a  variety  of  positions,  and  designing  them 
from  difierent  points  of  view,  the  better  to  acquire  a  mastery 
of  foreshortening,  ae  seen  from  bdow,  a  science  not  so  fami- 
liar to  his  school  as  to  that  of  Lombardy.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  study  of  anatomy,  to  obtain  a  thorough  ki»>wledge  of  th» 
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BiiwdM,  «Bd  the  stroefciizie  of  the  human  firame.  He  deaigiied 
alflo  the  naked  parts,  as  much  as  possible,  hi  Torious  diorten- 
ings  and  attitades,  in  order  to  render  his  oompositions  as 
divweified  as  nature  heraell  Bj  soeh  stndies  he  prepared 
himself  to  introduce  the  true  method  to  be  pursued  bj  his 
followers,  btfinning  with  the  designing  from  the  beet  models, 
and  haimig  <mained  the  idea  of  a  eoneet  style,  proceeding  to 
copy  the  naked  parts,  and  to  oonect  their  defiDets.*  To 
sinular  aids  he  united  a  geniis  which  extorted  the  admiration 
of  Yasari,  one  of  his  seyerest  critics,  who  pronounced  it  the 
most  terrible  of  which  the  art  oould  boast--«n  imagination 
fertile  in  new  ideas,  and  a  pictorial  fire  whidli  inmred  him 
with  vigour  to  oonceiFe  well  the  boldest  chancier  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  continued  to  support  him  until  he  had  giren  full 
expression  to  them  on  his  canvas. 

Yet,  what  is  ibt  noblest  genias,  what  are  dUi  the  rarest 
^^ualitiee  meeting  in  a  single  artist,  without  diligenee,  a  virtue 
which  of  itself,  sajs  Cicero,  seems  to  include  all  the  rest  ? 
TinU«etto  possessed  it  lior  a  period,  and  produced  works  in 
whidi  the  most  ei^tioue  of  mrities  oould  not  find  a  shade  of 
delect  Of  such  kind  is  that  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  adorning 
the  eollfloe  of  St.  Mark,  apiece  he  executed  in  his  thirtj-sixtu 
jear,  and  whidi  is  hdd  up  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Venetian 
art  The  colours  are  Titian's^  the  chsarosouro  extr^nelj 
ebrong,  the  composition  correct  and  sober,  select  formSy  atudied 
drapmes ;  whife  equally  varied,  appropriate,  and  animated 
beyond  conception,  are  the  attitudes  of  the  men  assisting  at 
the  epe^acle,  in  partieular  of  the  saint  who  flies  to  suecour, 
giving  an  idea  ef  the  swiftness  of  an  aUnal  bein|;.  There, 
too,  m  painted  other  beautiful  pieces,  whose  merit  extorted 
firom  the  lips  of  Pietro  da  Oortona  these  words :  ^'  Did  I 
reside  in  Yeniee,  not  a  festival  should  pass  without  still 
resortbg  to  this  i^>ot,  in  <Mrder  to  feast  my  eyes  with  such 
objects,  and  above  all,  with  the  design  T    His  picture  of  the 

*  Zanetti,  p.  147.  See  alio  RidoUS,  parte  iL  p.  10,  where  be  informs 
«f  that  llntoret,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powert,  being  employed  in  paint* 
hag  for  the  church  of  La  Trinity,  Adam  and  Eve  ledneed  by  the  Serpent, 
kA  the  Death  of  Abd,  **  designed  the  figures  from  nature,  pladog  over 
them  a  thin  Tail ;  to  which  figures  he  added  a  peculiar  grace  of  contonniy 
wMdi  he  acqnired  from  stadying  riBeri.'* 
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Crucifixion  at  the  college  of  San  Rocco,  is  also  esteemed  a 
work  of  edngolar  merit ;  displaying  as  it  does,  so  much  noyelty 
upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject.'*'  Nor  are  other  examples  of 
his  surpassing  power  wanting  in  the  same  place,  filled  with 
pictures  as  various  as  new ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall 
merely  record,  in  the  third  place,  his  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
now  at  the  Salute,  having  been  removed  from  the  refectory  of 
the  Crociferi,  for  which  it  was  drawn.  Those  who  have  be- 
held it  in  its  place,  write  of  it  as  a  miracle  in  the  art,  inas- 
much as  the  construction  of  the  place  was  so  well  repeated  in 
the  picture,  and  imitated  with  so  much  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, as  to  make  the  apartment  appear  double  its  real  size. 
Nor  are  these  three  works  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  as 
his  favourite  productions,  the  only  ones  worthy  of  his  genius, 
Zanetti  having  enumerated  many  more,  conducted  with  the 
most  finished  care,  all  exhibited  to  the  Venetian  public,  with- 
out including  those  dispersed  throughout  the  diffbrent^cities  o£ 
Europe. 

But  diligence  is  rarely  found  long  united  to  a  rage  for 
achieving  much ;  the  true  source  in  this  instance,  as  in  nume- 
rous others,  of  false,  or  at  least  of  inferior  composition.  Hence, 
Annibale  Caracci  observed,  that  in  many  pieces  Tintoretto 
was  inferior  to  Tintoretto ;  while  Paul  Veronese,  so  ardent 
an  admirer  of  his  talents,  was  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  him 
with  doing  injustice  to  the  professors  of  the  art,  by  painting 
in  every  manner,  a  plan  that  went  fskr  to  destroy  the  reputa* 
tion  of  the  profession  (BidoK),  Similar  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  such  of  his  works  as,  conceived  at  a  heat, 
executed  by  habit,  and  in  great  part  left  imperfect,  betray 
certain  errors  both  in  point  of  judgment  and  design.  Some- 
times there  appears  a  crowd  of  superfluous  or  badly  grouped 
figures,  and  most  generally  all  in  the  most  energetic  actions, 
without  anjr  spectators  regarding  them  in  quiet,  as  was  prac- 
tised by  Titian  and  all  the  best  composers.  Neither  in  these 
figures  are  we  to  look  for  that  senatorial  dignity  which  Rey- 
nolds discovers  in  Titian. 

Tintoretto  aimed  rather  at  liveliness  than  at  grace,  and  from 
the  studied  observation  of  the  people  of  his  native  state,  per- 

*  It  was  engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci,  and  assuredly  is  tiie  master- 
piece of  this  painter. — A. 
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liaps  the  most  spirited  in  Italy,  he  drew  models  for  his  heads, 
as  well  as  his  attitudes,  sometimes  applying  them  to  the  most 
important  suhjects.  In  a  few  specimens  of  his  Suppers,  the 
Apostles  might  occasionally  he  taken  for  gondoliers,  just  when 
their  arm  is  raised,  ready  to  strike  the  oar,  and  with  an  air  of 
native  fierceness  they  raise  the  head  either  to  look  out,  to 
ridicule,  or  to  dispute.  He  likewise  yaried  Titian's  method 
of  colouring,  making  use  of  primary  grounds  no  longer  white, 
and  composed  of  chalk,  but  shaded;  owing  to  which  his 
Yenetian  pictures  have  felt  the  effects  of  time  more  than  tho 
rest.  Neither  was  the  choice,  nor  the  general  tone  of  his 
colouring  the  same  as  Titian's ;  the  blue,  or  the  ash-coloured, 
being  that  which  predominates ;  one  which  assists  the  effect 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  as  much  as  it  diminishes  the  amenity  of  the 
whole.  In  his  fleshes  there  appears  a  certain  vinous  colour, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  portraits.  The  proportions  of 
his  bodies  are  also  different ;  he  does  not  affsct  the  fulness  of 
Titian ;  he  aims  more  at  lively  action  than  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  attenuates  his  figures  too  much.  The  least  correct 
portion  of  his  pictures  is  the  drapery ;  few  of  them  being  free 
from  those  long  and  straight  folds,  or  flying  abroad,  or  in 
some  other  way  too  common  and  obvious.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  insist  upon  his  want  of  judgment,  or  rather  his  pictorial 
extravagances,  Yasari  having  alr^uly  said  too  much  of  them, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Universal  Judgment,  at  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Orto.  • 

He  ought  to  have  tempered  the  severity  of  his  criticism, 
however,  by  admitting,  that  if  the  author  of  that  great  picture 
had  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  the  several  parts  as  upon 
the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  magnificent  production.  Even 
in  those  pictures,  in  which  he  wished  to  display  the  talent  as 
it  were  of  an  in^ntmsatare,  he  still  vindicated  his  title  to 
the  name  of  a  great  master,  in  the  command  and  rapidity  of 
his  pencil,  in  his  manifestations  of  original  powers,  where  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  his  play  of  light,  in  the  most  difficult 
shortenings,  in  fanciful  inventions,  in  his  relief,  in  harmony, 
and,  in  the  best  supported  of  his  pieces,  even  in  the  beauty  of 
his  tints.  But  his  sovereign  merit  consisted  in  the  animation 
of  his  figures,  it  being  an  universal  opinion,  that  has  almost 
acquired  the  force  of  a  proverb,  that  the  power  of  action 
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oQglit  to  be  studied  in  Tintoretto.  Upon  this  point  Pietro  d* 
Cort»na  used  to  observe,  that  if  we  oaz^Uy  examine  the 
Trholc  of  those  pictures  which  have  been  engrayed,  no  artist 
will  be  found  equal  to  him  in  the  pictorial  fire  he  infused  into 
his  forms  (Boschini,  p.  285).  He  flourished  for  a  long  period, 
exerting  his  talents  until  we  could  with  difficultr  make  a 
catalogue  of  his  works,  still  giviog  the  rein  to  his  divine 
ardour  in  many  pieces  of  great  size,  or  at  least  abounding  with 
a  great  variety  of  actors.  Among  these  last,  his  picture  of  the 
Paradiso,  in  the  hall  of  the  great  conncil,  was  greatly  esteemed, 
I  oceoJby  the  Caracoi ;  and  though  the  production  of  advanced 
age,  the  figures  are  almost  innumerable.     Had  they  only  been 

I  better  grouped  and  distributed,  the  artist  would  not  have  given 
occamon  for  Algarotti  to  criticise  such  a  painting  as  he  did, 
adducing  it  as  an  example  of  badly  conceived  composition. 
Tintoretto's  genuine  productions  are  not  often  met  with  in  the 
different  collections  of  Italy.  In  Yenice,  however,  they  are  not 
rare,  and  there  we  may  learn,  what  af^fieara  so  very  impro- 
bable in  the  Bidolfi,  that  Tintoretto  wrought  with  a  degree  of 
^nish  equal  to  that  of  a  miniature-painter.  The  noble  Casa 
Barbarigo,  at  S.  Polo,  possesses  a  ^  Susanna  "  of  this  diaracter, 
wherey  in  small  space,  is  included  a  park,  with  birds  and  rabbits 
disp<»ting,  together  with  every  thing  desirable  in  a  pleasure- 
garden  ;  tiie  whole  as  studiously  finidied  as  his  figures. 

There  is  little  to  add  relating  to  his  school,  on  which  none 
conferred  greater  credit  than  his  son,  Domenico  Tintoretto* 
He  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  i&ihfft ;  but  like  Ascanius  follow- 
ing ^neas,  '^  non  passibus  ssquis."  Still  he  may  boast  much 
resemblance  in  his  countenances,  in  his  coloiringv  and  in  har- 
mony, but  there  is  a  wide  distincticm  in  point  of  genius,  though 
some  of  his  most  spirited  pieces  have  been  ascribed  to  his 
father,  or  at  least  sucpected  of  having  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  hand.  Many  works,  however,  iqpon  a  larse  scale,  are  at- 
tributed to  the  son ;  those  which  he  has  filled  with  portndts 
being  far  the  most  commended;  his  merit  in  this  branch 
having  been  thought  equal  by  Zanetti  to  that  of  his  father. 
One  of  these  is  seen  at  the  coUego  of  St  Mark,  where,  as  in 
the  rest  of  his  compositions,  the  figures  are  disposed  with  more 
sobriety  than  those  of  Jaoopo^  as  well  as  finuiied  with  more 
core,  and  with  more  enduring  colours.    As  he  gnm  dder  his 
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style  fell  somewhat  into  that  of  a  mannerist,  whicli  at  that 
period,  as  we  shall  dee,  much  prevailed.  By  these  distinctions 
his  productions  may  he  frequently  known  from  his  father's, 
and  we  may  he  enahled  to  refnte  the  assertions  of  dealers, 
who,  to  ohtain  a  higher  price,  attrihnte  them  indiseriminately 
to  Jaeopo.  Yet  Domenioo  produced  many  pieces,  more  es- 
pecially portraits  for  different  collections,  hesides  several  my- 
thological and  scriptural  histories,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  hk  name,  as  in  his  picture  boasting  such  exquisite  tints 
which  adorns  the  Campidoglio,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
penitent  Magdalen.  Contemporary  with  Domenico,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  the  name  of  his  sister  Marietta,  so  exquisite  a 
painter  of  portraits,  as  to  receive  invitations  from  the  emperor 
Maximiliao,  and  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  visit  their  re- 
spoetivo  courts^  But  her  futher  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  measure,  in  order  to  enjoy  her  society  at  home,  though  he 
was  deprived  of  her  not  long  afterwards,  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  her  genius  and  her  age.  Jaeopo  possessed  few  disciples 
beyond  his  two  children,  though  he  profited  in  some  measure 
mm  iheee  few.  Paolo  Franceschi,  or  de'  Freschi,  a  Fleming, 
and  Martino  de  Vos  d'Anversa,  were  artists  he  employed  to 
dittw  his  landscapes.  The  former  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
beet  landscape  painters  of  his  time,  while  he  succeeded  also  in 
figures.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  lor  the  Polano  Publico, 
and  several  churches  in  Yenioe,  where  he  terminated  his  days. 
The  second  resided  also  at  Rome ;  and,  in  the  church  of  1^ 
Franeesoo  aRipa,  painted  his  *^  Concezione,"  a  picture,  indeed, 
Grounding  with  too  many  QgnteSy  but  beau1»fal  and  exquisite 
in  its  tints.  With  still  greater  felicity  he  depicted  the  four 
seasons  for  the  Oolonna  family,  very  pleasing  little  pictures, 
presenting  a  hsf^y  union  of  various  schools,  fine  perspective, 
fine  relidT,  with  correct  and  graceful  design.  Pa^^ing  into 
Germany,  and  increasing  in  repntation  no  less  by  his  works 
than  by  the  engravings  made  of  them  by  Sadeler,  there,  full 
of  years  and  fame,  he  died*  Lamberto  Lombardo  has  been 
just  before  recorded  as  the  assistant  of  Tintoretto,  but  not  his 
disciple. 

Odofardo  Fialetti,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  educated  in  tbe 
sohool  of  Tintoretto,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  good 
design,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  will  8^1  the  precepts  of 
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the  art,  3ret  he  was  still  far  from  emulating  his  master,  not 
possessing  vivacity  of  genius  equal  to  the  task.  To  avoid  a 
competition  with  the  Caracci  he  long  continued,  and  died  at 
Venice,  where  many  of  his  works  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in 
particular  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  for  the  Croce. 

Among  the  imitators  of  Tintoretto  appears  the  name  of 
Cesare  dalle  Ninfe,  an  artist  who  aimed  at  reaching  the  sharp 
expression  of  ridicule,  the  novelty  of  ideas,  and  the  rapidity 
of  hand,  so  remarkable  in  his  prototype,  though  unequal  in 
his  design.  Flaminio  Floriano  seems  to  have  been  ambitious 
of  imitating  only  the  more  correct  parts  of  his  model,  so  uni- 
formly exact,  temperate,  and  precise  does  he  appear  in  hi^ 
picture  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name. 

The  name  of  Melohior  Colonna  also  occurs,  though  hardly 
known  in  Venice,  and  some  perhaps  would  add  that  of  Bertoli, 
a  Venetian,  to  be  met  with  affixed  to  a  picture  at  the  chapel 
of  San  Niccola,  in  Tolentino.  It  represents  the  Plague  that 
visited  that  city,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  which  disappeared  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  patron  saint.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  another  artist-,  who  from  his  age  might  have  received  the 
instructions  of  Tintoretto,  or  at  all  events  obtained  them  from 
his  works ;  his  name  was  Gio.  Rothenaroer  di  Monaco.  Ar- 
riving in  Italy  with  but  a  small  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired 
in  the  studio  of  a  poor  national  artist,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome,  and  perfected  his  style  in  Venice,  adopting  in  a 
great  measure  the  maxims  of  Tintoretto.  There  at  the  Incu- 
rabili,  he  left  a  Santa  Cristina,  a  Nunziata  at  San  Bartolom- 
meo,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  other  works  in  private 
possession,  by  which  he  obtained  some  degree  of  credit.  Sub- 
sequently arriving  at  a  handsome  practice  in  England,  he 
nevertheless  died  there  in  poverty,  his  funeral  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  alms  of  some  Venetians.  But  few  others, 
observes  Zanetti,  pursued  the  same  path,  probably  because  at 
that  period  more  pleasing  and  popular  styles  were  in  vogue. 
Ridolfiv  on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  all  young  artists 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  were  anxious  tc  study  him  for 
their  model ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  treating  of  the  fMmtMrxiUy 
that  he  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  sovereign  master. 
We  must,  in  the  next  place,  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
school  of  Bassano. 
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Jacopo  da  Ponie,  son  to  that  Francesco,  who,  in  the  pre- 
-ceding  epoch,  was  commended  as  one  of  the  better  artists  who 
flourished  daring  the  fourteenth  centnry,  was  nearly  contem- 
porarj  with  Tintoretto,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
the  art.  His  earliest  efforts,  that  are  seen  in  the  church  ot 
San  Bernardino,  in  his  native  place,  bear  the  impress  of  such 
an  education.  On  resorting  to  Venice  he  was  recommended 
to  Bonifazio,  a  master,  no  less  jealous  of  his  art  than  Titian  or 
Tintoretto ;  insomuch,  that  Jacopo  never  obtained  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  him  colour,  except  by  secreUy  watching  him 
through  a  crevice  in  the  door  of  his  studio.  He  resided  but  a 
little  time  in  Venice,  employed  in  designing  the  cartoons  of 
Parmigianino,  and  in  taking  copies  of  the  pictures  of  Boni&zio 
and  Titian,  whose  scholar,  upon  the  authority  of  some  manus- 
cript, he  had  also  been.  And,  if  conformity  of  manner  were 
sufficient  evidence,  by  no  means  always  a  certain  guide,  we 
might  admit  the  truth  of  such  supposition ;  his  second  stj^e 
being  altogether  that  of  Titian.  A  few  of  his  pictures  are 
met  with  in  his  native  place,  such  as  his  Flight  into  Egypt, 
at  San  Girolamo,  and  a  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer,  in  posses- 
sion of  Sig.  Dottor  Larber,  both  youthfti]  productions,  but 
which  seemed  to  promise  another  Titian,  so  richly  were  they 
imbued  with  his  sweetness  of  taste. 

Upon  his  father's  death  Jacopo  was  compelled  to  return, 
and  settle  in  his  own  province,  whose  city  is  at  this  day  both 
rich  and  populous,  and  in  those  times  it  was  esteemed  by  no 
means  despicable,  its  situation  delightful,  abounding  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  well  adapted  for  the  sale  of  merchandize, 
and  for  fairs.  From  these  elements  arose  by  degrees  his  for- 
mation of  a  third  style,  full  of  simplicity  and  grace,  and  which 
gave  the  first  indications  in  Italy  of  a  taste  altogether  foreign, 
diat  of  the  Flemish.  In  the  use  of  his  pencil,  Jacopo  may  be 
said  to  have  pursued  two  difierent  methods.  The  first  of  these 
Is  much  softened  with  a  fine  union  of  tints,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined with  free  strokes.  The  second,  resulting  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  other,  was  formed  by  simple  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  with  clear  and  pleasing  tints,  and  with  a  certain  com- 
mand, or  rather  audacity  of  art,  that,  neariy  viewed,  appears 
a  confused  mixture,  bu#  forms  in  the  distance  an  enchanting 
fiflect  of  colouring.     In  both  of  these  he  displays  the  origina* 
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lity  of  bis  own  style,  chiefly  consistiiig  in  a  certain  soft  and 
loscious  composition.  It  partakes  at  once  of  the  toiangular 
and  the  circular  form,  and  aims  at  certain  oontoists  of  pos- 
tures ;  so  that  if  one  of  the  figures  is  in  full  face,  the  other 
turns  its  shoulders ;  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  kind  of  ana- 
logy, so  that  a  number  of  heads  shall  meet  in  the  same  line,  or 
in  want  of  these,  some  other  form  elevated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  regard  to  his  lights,  he  appears  partial  to  such  as 
are  confined  to  one  part,  and  displayed  masterly  power  in 
rendering  it  subservient  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  for 
with  th^  rare  lights,  with  the  frequent  use  of  middle  tints, 
and  the  abs€aioe  of  deep  obscure,  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
harmonizing  the  most  opposite  colours.  In  the  gradation  of 
lights  be  often  contrives  that  the  shadow  of  the  interior  figure 
shall  serve  as  a  ground  for  one  more  forward,  and  that  the 
figures  should  partake  of  few  lights,  but  extremely  bold  and 
vivid  at  their  angles :  as  for  instance,  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
on  the  knee,  and  on  the  elbow,  for  which  purpose  he  makes 
use  of  a  flow  or  sweep  of  folds,  natural  to  all  appearance,  but 
in  fact  highly  artificial,  to  fatvour  his  peculiar  sy^m.  In 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  his  draperies,  he  varies  the  folds 
with  a  delicacy  of  judgment  that  falls  to  the  share  of  few. 
His  colours  every  where  shine  like  gems ;  in  particular  his 
greens,  which  display  an  emerald  tinge  peculiar  to  himself. 
Whoever  would  become  more  familiar  with  the  mechanism, 
and  at  the  same  time  peruse  a  rery  full  analysis  of  Bassano's 
style,  may  refer  to  Sig.  Yerci,  the  able  histonan  of  ihe  Marca 
Trevigiana,  who  drew  it  up  from  the  ^^  MS.  Yolpati,"  cited  by 
us  in  another  epoch,  and  in  the  index  to  the  writers. 

At  the  outset  Jacopo  n^Hred  to  a  grandeur  of  style,  which 
is  apparent  from  some  of  his  pictures  remaining  in  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Casa  Michieli.  Among  these,  a  Sampson  slaying  the 
Philistines  meets  with  much  pnUse,  and,  indeed,  they  all  par- 
take of  the  boldness  of  Michelangelo.  But,  whether  the 
result  of  disposition  or  <^  judgment,  he  afterwaids  confined 
himself  to  smaller  proportions,  and  to  subjects  of  less  power* 
Even  the  figures  in  his  altar-jHeces  are  generally  less  than 
life,  and  so  little  animated,  that  it  was  observed  by  some  one, 
that  in  Tintoretto  even  his  old  men  were  spirited,  but  that 
the  youths  of  Bassano  were  mere  dotards.    We  do  not  meet 
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with  any  of  that  noble  arcliitectare  in  bis  paintings,  that  adds 
fio  much  dignity  to  those  of  the  Venetian  SchooL  He  ap- 
pears rather  anxioos  to  find  subjects  in  which  to  introduce 
candle-lighty  cottages,  landscape,  animals,  copper  vessels,  and 
all  such  objects  as  passed  under  his  eye,  and  which  he  copied 
with  surprising  accuracy.  His  ideas  were  limited,  and  he 
often  repeated  them,  a  fault  to  be  attributed  to  his  situation, 
it  being  an  indisputable  fstct,  that  the  conceptions  both  of 
artist  and  of  writers  become  enlaiged  and  increased  in  great 
capitals,  and  diminish  in  small  places.  All  this  may  be 
gathered  from  his  pictures  produced  for  prirate  ornament,  the 
most  familiar  occupation  of  his  life,  inasmuch  as  he  executed 
very  few  large  altar-pieces.  He  conducted  th^ou  at  leisure  in 
his  studio,  and,  assisted  by  his  school,  he  prepared  a  great 
number  of  yarions  dimensions.  He  then  despatched  them 
to  Venice,  and  sometimes  to  the  best  frequented  furs,  thus 
rendering  the  number  so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  rather  a 
diograce  for  a  collection  not  to  possess  copies  by  his  hand, 
than  an  honour  to  have  them.  In  these  may  be  viewed,  al- 
most invariably,  the  same  subjects ;  consisting  of  acts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  the  Feasts  of  Martha,  of  the 
Pharisee,  of  the  Glutton,  with  a  splendid  display  of  brazen 
vessels ;  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Betum  of  Jacob,  the  Annan- 
(nation  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds,  with  great  variety  of 
animals.  To  these  we  may  add,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
three  Magi,  with  regal  pomp  of  dress,  and  the  richest  array; 
the  Deposition  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  by  torch-light 
His  pieces  upon  profcme  subjects  exhibit  the  sale  of  beasts  and 
of  brazen  vessels,  sometimes  rural  opcupations,  correi^ponding 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  sometimes  without  human 
figures,  merely  a  kitchen  furniture,  a  fowl-yard,  or  similar  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  it  only  the  histories  or  the  compositions  them- 
selves that  recur  in  every  collection  to  the  eye ;  but  even 
countenances  taken  from  individuals  of  his  own  family ;  for 
instance,  arraying  his  own  daughter  either  as  a  Queen  of 
Sheba,  or  a  Magdalen,  or  as  a  villager  presenting  fowls 
to  the  infant  Jesus.  I  have  likewise  seen  entire  pieces,  with 
the  title  of  the  '^  Family  of  Bassano,"  sometimes  in  smail  sise, 
and  sometimes  in  larger.  Of  the  former,  I  remaiiced  a  speci- 
men in  Qenoa,  in  possession  of  Signer  Ambrogio  Dnraaie^ 
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where  the  daughters  of  the  painter  are  seen  intent  upon  their 
feminine  occupations,  a  little  boy  plajring,  and  a  domestic  in 
the  act  of  lighting  a  candle.  One  of  the  second  kind  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medicean  Museum,  a  picture  which  represents  an 
academy  of  music 

By  this  method  he  seemed  to  confess  the  poverty  of  his 
imagination,  though  he  derived  from  it  a  very  remarkable 
advantage.  By  dint  of  continually  repeating  the  same  things, 
he  brought  them  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  of  which 
they  were  susceptible ;  as  we  may  gather  from  his  picture  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  placed  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Bassano, 
the  master-piece  not  only  of  Jacopo,  but  in  point  of  force  of 
colours  and  the  chiaroscuro,  of  every  thing  that  modem  paint- 
ing has  to  boast  The  same  is  seen  in  his  Burial  of  Christ, 
at  the  Seminario  of  Padua,  a  picture  of  which  an  engraving 
was  taken  by  order  of  Madame  Patin,  among  '^  the  Portraits 
of  Celebrated  Painters;"  having  met  with  no  other  that 
seemed  to  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  pity  and  holy  terror. 
Finally,  in  his  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  at  S^nta  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Venice,  in  which  he  collected  specimens  of  all  the  birds 
and  animals  he  had  drawn  elsewhere,  he  preserved  the  same 
character ;  and  by  this  production  so  far  won  the  regard  of 
Titian,  that  he  wished  to  purchase  a  copy  for  the  ornament  of 
his  own  studio. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  works  of  Bassano,  conducted  at 
a  certain  age  and  with  singular  care,  are  estimated  vciy 
highly,  and  purchased  at  large  sums,  though  not  altogether 
exempt  from  some  errors  of  perspective,  from  some  awkward- 
ness of  posture,  and  some  fault  in  composition,  particularly  in 
point  of  S3rmmetry.  Indeed  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  he 
possessed  little  practical  skill  in  designing  the  extremities, 
thus  avoiding,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  introduction 
of  feet  and  hands  into  his  pictures.  These  accusations,  with 
others  before  alluded  to,  might  be  greatly  extenuated  by  pro- 
ducing such  examples  of  Bassano  as  would  fully  prove,  that 
he  could,  when  he  pleased,  draw  much  better  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do.  He  knew  how  to  vary  his  compositions,  as 
we  perceive  in  his  Nativity,  at  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan  ; 
and  he  might  as  easily  have  varied  his  other  pieces.  He  was 
capable  alro  of  conceiving  with  equal  novelty  and  propriety. 
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as  we  gather  from  his  San  Rocco,  at  Vicenza ;  and  he  might 
thus  have  shone  on  other  occasions.  Moreover,  he  knew  how 
to  draw  the  extremities,  as  appears  from  his  picture  of  S. 
Peter,  at  Venice,  adorning  the  church  of  the  Umiltik ;  and 
he  could  give  dignity  to  his  countenaces,  as  in  his  Queen  of 
Sheba,  which  I  have  seen  in  Brescia ;  and  he  might  have  dis- 
played the  same  dignity  in  other  pieo^.  But  whether  he 
found  such  a  task  too  irksome,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
he  displayed  his  powers  rarely ;  content  with  having  arrived 
at  his  peculiar  method  of  colouring,  of  illnmioating,  and  of 
shading,  with  a  sovereign  skill.  So  universally  was  he  ad- 
mired, that  he  received  innumerable  commiissions  from  various 
courts,  and  an  invitation  to  that  of  Vienna.  What  is  more 
hooonrable,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  he  extorted  the 
Iiighest  praises,  if  not  from  Vasari,  from  many  of  the  most 
renowned  artists;  from  Titian,  from  Annibal  Caracoi,  who 
was  so  much  deceived  by  a  book  painted  upon  a  table,  that  lie 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it  up;  and  from  Tintoretto, 
who  commended  his  colouring,  and  in  some  measure  wished 
to  imitate  him.  Above  all,  he  was  highly  honoured  by  Paul 
Veronese,  who  intrusted  him  with  his  son  Carietto,  for  a 
pupil,  to  receive  his  general  instructions,  **'  and  more  fKurticu- 
larly  in  regard  to  that  just  disposition  of  lights  reflected  from 
one  object  to  another,  and  in  those  happy  counter-positions, 
owing  to  which  the  depicted  objects  seemed  clothed  with  a 
profusion  of  light"  Such  is  the  flattering  testimony  given 
by  Algarotti  to  the  style  of  Jacopo  da  Ponte. 

Bassano  educated  four  of  his  sons  to  the  same  profession, 
which  thus  became  transmitted  to  others,  so  that  the  Bassa- 
nese  school  continued  for  the  length  of  a  century,  though  still 
declining  and  departing  fast  from  its  primitive  splendour. 
Francesco  and  Leandro  were  the  two  members  of  Jac6po's 
family  best  disposed  to  pursue  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pride  himself  upon  the  inventive  talents  displayed 
by  the  former,  and  the  singular  ability  of  the  latter  for  por- 
trait-painting. Of  his  two  other  sons,  Giambatista  and  Giro- 
lamo,  he  used  to  observe,  that  they  were  the  most  accurate 
copyists  of  his  own  works*  All  of  these,  more  especially  the 
iwo  latter,  were  instructed  by  their  fother  in  those  refinements 
of  the  art  he  himself  practised,  and  they  so  far  succeeded. 
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that  man  J  of  their  eopies,  made  both  during  and  after  the  lifie- 
time  of  their  fieither,  very  frequently  imjposed  upon  professors, 
being  reoeived  for  the  originals  of  «lacopo.  The  whole  of 
them,  however,  produced  original  works,  and  Francesco  the 
eldest,  haying  established  himself  in  Venice,  gave  ample 
proof  of  it  in  those  histories  drawn  from  Venetian  records, 
which  he  painted  for  the  Palazzo  Grande.  They  are  placed 
near  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  appear  to  advantage  even 
in  such  competition.  His  fiaiher  here  assisted  him  with  his 
advice ;  himself  attending  upon  the  spot,  and  instructing  him 
where  he  found  occasion,  how  to  add  force  to  his  tints,  to  im- 
prove his  perspective,  wad.  to  bring  the  whole  work  to  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  art.  His  pencil  may  be  very  clearly 
traced  in  that  of  his  son,  as  well  as  his  st^e,  whi^h  in  the  opi- 
nion of  critics  is  somewhat  too  much  loaded,  especially  in  his 
shades.  Francesco  likewise  produced  seveial  beautiful  altar- 
pieces,  in  which,  on  th^  other  hand,  he  appe^tfs  lees  vigorous 
than  his  father,  as  may  be  seen  in  hb  Paradise,  at  the  Gesd, 
in  Rome,  or  in  his  San  ApoUonio,  at  Brescia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  in  the  church  d  S.  Afra,  and  much  admired 
by  foreigners.  And  he  would  have  achieved  still  greater 
things,  had  he  not  been  afflicted  with  severe  fits  of  melancholy, 
such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  his  time, 
until  he  was  driven  by  sudden  desperation  to  tiirow  himself 
from  a  window,  and,  by  this  accident,  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  he  lost  his  life. 

The  works  which  he  left  imperfect  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  in  other  places,  were  completed  by  Leaadro,  the  third  son 
of  Jacopo,  and  a  professor  in  bigh  repute.  He  followed  the 
same  maxims  in  Uie  art,  except  that  bj  his  practice  in  portrait 
taking,  he  acquired  more  originality  of  countenance,  and  in 
the  use  of  his  pencil  approaches  nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the 
second  style  of  Jacopo.  He  is,  moreover,  more  variable  in  it, 
and  inclines  somewhat  to  the  mannerism  of  his  age.  One  of 
his  best  performances,  perhiqps,  is  to  be  seen  at  San  Francesco, 
in  Bassano,  Santa  Caterina  crowned  by  our  Lord,  amidst 
various  saints,  distributed  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  with 
figures  larg^  than  customary  in  the  Bassaaese  school.  His 
pictures  likewise  of  the  Besurreotion  of  Lazarus,  placed  at  the 
Oaritl^  and  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgm,  at  Santa  Sofia» 
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besides  othe^  he  produced  at  Yenioe,  as  well  as  for  the  state, 
are  distinguished  bj  their  large  proportions.     If  familiar  with 
the  father^  productions,  we  may  often  detect  domestic  pla^a- 
,  risms  in  Leandro,  who  often  repeats  the  family  of  da  Ponte, 
copied  in  innumerable  pieces  by  Jaoopo,  by  his  sons,  and  by 
their  descendants.     Even  in  his  pictures  for  private  ornament, 
conducted  according  to  his  own  style  and  fancy,  he  was  fond 
of  adopting  paternal  subjects  and  examples,  being  skilful  m 
drawing  animaLs  of  every  kind  from  nature.     Bat  nothing 
proved  so  favourable  to  his  reputation,  both  in  Italy  and 
throughout  Europe,  as  the  immense  number  of  his  portraits, 
admirably  executed,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  certain  ori- 
ginal fancy,  both  for  private  persons  and  for  princes.     Those 
that  he  executed  for  the  Imperial  Palace  were  particularly 
relished;    insomuch,    that   he  received   an  invitation  from 
Rodolphe  II.,  to  accept  the  place  of  his  court  painter,  an 
honour  which    LeancLro    thought    fit  to  refuse.      He  was 
more  ambitious  of  enjoying  fame  at  Venice  than  at  Vienna, 
for  the  Doge  Qrimani,  the  better  to  obtain  a  noble  porl^kit  of 
himself,  had  already  created  him  his  cavalier.    Ana  Leandro 
supported  his  dignity  with  aa  impoang  demeanour :  he  lodged, 
dressed,  and  maintained  his  table  in  a  noble  manner.     He 
appeared  in  public  ornamented  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  with 
the  insignia  of  St.  Mark,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  disciples, 
who  dwelt  at  his  house.     One  of  iJiese  bore  his  gold  cane,  ano- 
ther the  repertonr,  in  which  he  noted  down  all  that  was  to  be 
done  during  the  isay^    The  same  where  bound  to  attend  upon 
him  at  table ;  and  as  he  was  suspicious  of  poison,  he  was  ac- 
customed, like  the  great,  to  have  his  tasters,  who  took  some- 
thing of  every  dish  he  eat;  but  they  were  ordered  not  to 
taste  much,  as  in  such  case  Uie  great  man  became  little,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  mirth.     Like  his  brother,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  melancholy,  but  he  contrived  to  mani^  them 
so  well,  as  only  to  ^ve  birth  to  comic,  never  to  tragic  scenes. 
Giambatista  da  Fonte,  is  a  name  almost  unmentioned  in 
history,  nor  is  there  any  production  attributed  to  him,  besides 
an  altskr-piece  in  Gallic,  with  his  name,  and  whidi  by  some 
writer  has  been  given,  from  its  style,  to  Leandro.    Girolamo, 
the  last  of  the  family,  is  better  known  by  an  altar-piece 
which  he  conducted  in  Venice,  after  the  composition  of  Lean- 
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dro,  aa  well  as  for  others  executed  in  Bassano  and  its  vicinity. 
He  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  graceful  air  in  bis  counte- 
nances ;  and  in  some  of  bis  works,  displaying  tbe  simplest 
composition,  and  very  graceful  colouring.  Such  is  his  picture  * 
of  S.  Barbara,  adorning  tbe  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  Bassano, 
where  the  saint  is  seen  between  two  upright  figures  of  virgins, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven,  where  the  holy  mother  is 
represented  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  times. 

Not  only  was  Jacopo  attached  to  the  soil  and  very  walls  of 
bis  native  country,  from  which  no  prospects  of  honour  or  oi 
profit  could  tempt  him  away,  but  he  liberally  granted  his  in- 
structions to  his  fellow-citizens,  which  both  his  sons  and  their 
family  continued  after  his  decease.  The  best  disciple  whom 
they  produced,  was  Jacopo  Apollonio,  the  offspring  of  Jacopo's 
daughter.  Though  only  acquainted  with  the  two  least  cele- 
brated of  his  uncles,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  a  case 
in  which  he  may  be  compared  to  certain  writers,  who  have 
wholly  made  use  of  their  native  dialect,  without  mingling  it 
with  any  of  a  foreign  growth.  In  like  manner,  he  is  Bas- 
sanese  in  his  ideas,  in  his  draperies,  in  his  architecture,  and 
more  than  all,  in  his  landscape,  which  he  touched  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand.  He  might  easily  at  times  be  mistaken  for  the 
real  Bassani,  were  he  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  vigour  of  his 
tints,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  contours,  and  in  the  strokes  of  bis 
penciL  Some  of  his  best  works  consist  of  a  Magdalen,  seen 
m  the  Dome  of  Bassano,  and  a  San  Francesco  at  the  Rifor- 
mati,  which  present  fair  examples  by  which  to  judge  of  his 
style.  Yet  above  all,  his  picture  of  the  Titular  with  various 
other  saints  at  San  Sebastiano,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
finish,  and  possesses  every  estimable  quality  in  the  art,  ex- 
cept that  of  softness.  Some  have  considered  him  the  only 
artist  among  the  disciples  of  this  school  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. Yet  the  natives  of  Bassano  set  some  store  by  two 
brothers  named  Giulio  and  Luca  Martinelli,  veiy  estimable 
scholars  of  Jacopo.  They  also  hold  in  some  esteem  Antonio 
Scf^ario,  son-in-law  to  Giambatista  da  Ponte,  as  well  as  his 
heir,  owing  to  which  he  sometimes  signs  himself  Antonio  da 
Ponte,  Antonio  Bassano.  Nor  do  they  omit  the  name  of  Ja- 
copo Guadagni,  the  offspring  of  a  daughter  of  Francesco  da 
Ponte,  who  acquired  some  merit  in  portrait-painting,  and  in 
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copying,  however  feebly,  the  works  of  his  ancestors.  Upon 
his  decease  in  1633,  every  vestige  of  the  manner  and  of  tho 
school  of  Jacopo  became  extinct  in  Bassano.  There  never- 
theless arose  about  the  same  period  in  Cittadella,  a  place  ad- 
jacent to  Bassano,  a  young  genius  of  the  name  of  Qio.  Batista 
Zampezzo,  who,  directed  by  ApoUonio,  and  having  concluded 
his  studies  at  Venice,  devoted  himself  to  cop3ring  the  works 
of  Jacopo.  So  well  did  he  imitate  his  Santa  Lucilla  baptized 
by  San  Valentino,  a  piece  at  the  Grazie  in  Bassano,  that 
Bartolommeo  Scaligero  pronounced  it  comparable  with  the 
original.  He  flourished  about  166*0  ;*  and  subsequent  to  him 
appeared  the  noble  Gio.  Antonio  Lazzari,  a  Venetian,  who 
succeeded  in  deceiving  the  most  skilful  artists,  says  Melchiori, 
by  dint  of  copying  Jacopo,  and  passing  for  him.  It  will  not 
have  been  irksome,  I  trust,  to  my  readers,  thus  to  have  con- 
nected together  a  series  of  the  school  of  Bassano,  by  aid  of 
which  the  copies  taken  by  so  many  artists,  at  different 
periods,  and  with  various  degrees  of  merit,  may  be  better  dis- 
tinguished.t 

Whilst  the  Bassanese  school  employed  itself  in  drawing  the 
simplest  objects  of  rural  nature  upon  a  small  scale,  a  different 

*  Thii  date  in  pointed  out  hj  Boschini,  and  corresponds  with  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  artist,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Meldiiori,  made  a 
noble  copy  of  Giorgione's  San  Liberate ,  at  Castelfranco,  besides  pro- 
ducing several  original  works  in  his  natiye  place  and  the  Ticinity.  Speci- 
mens of  his  labours  exist  in  water-colours,  taken  from  pictures  in  fresco 
executed  by  Paolo  and  by  Zelotti,  in  different  palaces  belonging  to  Vene- 
tian noblemen.  The  caralier  Liberi,  his  Venetian  master,  aware  of  his. 
singular  talent  for  such  species  of  painting,  often  employed  him,  to  the 
no  small  advantage  both  of  his  art  and  his  fortune. 

t  It  would  be  too  difficult  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  names  of  his' 
foreign  imitators,  particularly  the  Flemish,  who  were  much  devoted  to  hia 
style,  some  of  whose  copies  I  have  seen  in  collections  believed  to  be  ori- 
ginals. But  the  handle  of  their  pencil,  the  clearness  of  colouring,  and 
sometimes  the  diminution  of  the  figures,  not  common  to  the  Bassani, 
afford  means  to  distinguish  them  not,  however,  with  such  a  degree  of 
certainty^,  but  that  connoisseurs  themselves  are  of  different  opinions. 
This  occurred  in  my  own  time  at  Rome,  respecting  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Kativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Reczonico  collection.  One  of  the  best 
imitators  of  that  style  was  David  Teniers,  who,  by  his  exquisite  skiU,  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Bassano.  To  him  I  am  happy  to  add  another 
foreigner,  Pietro  Orrente  di  Murcia,  whom  Spanish  writers  give  as  a 
pupil  to  Jacopo ;  and  wqre  there  no  other  authority,  we  might  upon  that 
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ca»  sprang  np  in  Verona,  which  crorpassed  all  others  by  copy- 
ing, upon  the  most  ample  gronnds,  every  thing  most  beautifnl 
in  art;  soeh  as  architecture,  costume,  ornaments,  the  splen- 
dour of  trains  of  servants,  and  Inxnry  worthy  of  kings.  This 
^n  remained  still  to  be  completed,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  Paul  Caliari  to  accomplish.  The  son  of  Ga^ 
briele,  a  sculptor  at  Verona,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  same  art  Instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  design,  and 
modelling  in  clay,  he  nevertheless  evinced  so  strong  a  genius 
for  paiiiting,  as  to  induce  his  £iither  to  give  him  as  a  pupil  to 
Baule,  under  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  made  an  astonishing 
progress.  He  had,  however,  appeared  in  an  age  that  made  it 
ineombent  on  him  to  exert  himself  greatly,  such  were  the 
splendid  talents  that  distinguislied  the  Veronese  School.  It 
is  deserving,  indeed,  of  separate  menUon,  inasmuch  as  it 
ndgfat  of  itself  form  a  school  apart,  were  it  not  that  its  pnn- 
oipal  masters  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  art,  either 
fiom  Mantegna  of  Padua,  or  from  the  Venetian  Bellini ;  from 
Gior^one,  or  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  from  Titian. 
It  was  thus  derived  rather  from  the  artists  of  the  state,  than 
from  its  own  or  from  foreign  sources^  though  it  flourished  by 
its  own  industiy,  and  produced  as  many  various  styles  as  any 
other  plaee  in  the  terra  flrma.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
remarit  of  Vasari,  that  ^*  Verona  having  constantly  devoted 
itself^  after  the  death  of  F.  Giocondo,  to  the  study  of  design, 
produced  at  all  times  ^ccellent  artists,  ^c."  such  praise  as  he 
bestowed  on  no  otber  city  of  the  Venetian  state.  I  noticed 
also  its  superiority  in  force  of  expression,  and  its  very  general 
taste,  in  animating  and  giving  an  air  of  liveliness  to  its  heads, 
00  general  indeed  as  to  be  almost  characteristic  oi  the  nation. 
To  these  it  added  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself;  more  light  and 
elegant,  and  less  full  than  in  the  Venetian  paintings,  though 
not  so  fresh  and  rubicund  in  the  fleshy  parts.  It  is  also 
equally  happy  with  aay  other  in  lia  inventions,  availing  itself 
of  mythology  and  history  to  form  fanciful  compositions,  and 
for  the  ornament  of  palaces  and  villas.     The  national  genius 

of  Sig.  Conca,  recehre  Inm  as  his  vtrj  exact  imitator.  In  his  two  pic- 
tares  referred  to  (toL  i.  p.  266)  he  is  pronoanced  superior  to  the  Bassani, 
meaning,  perhaps,  snperior  to  the  sons  of  Jacopo ;  it  woidd  be  too  absurd 
a  propositioB  to  pref^  him  to  the  head  of  the  school. 
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80  well  adapted  for  poetnr,  aided  the  artists  in  the  conception 
of  such  compositions ;  while  the  advice  of  able  men,  always 
abounding  in  the  city,  helped  to  perfect  them.  The  climate 
too  was  favonrable  for  the  production,  as  well  as  for  the  pre* 
serration  of  paintings,  for  while  at  Venice,  the  saltness  of 
the  air  destroyed  many  beautiful  pieces  in  fresco,  in  Yerona, 
and  its  adjacent  towns,  a  great  number  remained  entire. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  its  leading  masters  of  the  pre- 
ceding epoch,  observing  that  many  were  entitled  from  Uieir 
works  to  rank  in  this  brighter  period.  To  these  I  add  Paolo 
Cavazzola,  pupil  to  Moroni,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari, 
much  superior  to  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
leaving  many  fine  specimens  of  a  mature  judgment  in  different 
churches.  The  two  Fakonetti  were  also  worthy  of  some  no- 
tice. Gio.  Antonio,  an  excellent  draughtsman  of  fruits  and 
animals ;  and  Gio.  Maria,  a  scholar  of  Melo2xo  (Notizia,  p. 
10),  and  a  celebrated  architect  and  painter,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  copious,  more  especially  in  fiasco.  These  two  brothers 
were  descendants  of  old  Stenmo  da  Yerona,  or  da  Sevio, 
whichever  he  is  to  be  called.  Nor  lees  worthy,  in  the  opinion 
of  Yasari,  was  one  Tullio,  or  India  il  Yecchio,  ui  able  artist 
m  fresco,  a  portrait-painter,  and  a  celebrated  copyist.  His 
son  Bernardino  appears  to  advantage,  no  less  in  a  bold  than  a 
delicate  style ;  in  which  last,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  superior, 
an  wo  perceive  from  specimens  in  the  churches,  and  other 
collections  in  Yerona.  Many  of  his  pictures  betray  a  style 
approaching  that  of  Gtiulio  Romano.  He  is  recorded  by 
Yasari,  togetlier  with  Eliodoro  Forbicini,  famous  for  his  gro- 
tesques, and  assistant  in  many  of  his  labours  to  India,  as  well 
as  to  various  other  artists  of  no  mean  fitune. 

Dionisio  Battaglia  distinguished  himself  by  an  altar-piece 
of  Santa  Barbara,  mentioned  by  Pozzo  as  being  at  Santa  En- 
femia;  no  less  than  did  ScaJabrino  by  his  two  scriptural 
histories  placed  at  San  Zeno.  Two  other  artists  of  the  same 
period  are  very  deserving  of  mention,  both  on  account  of  their 
productions  and  their  pupils ;  Nicoolo  Giolfino  (in  Yasari 
called  Ursino),  the  master  of  Farinato ;  and  Antonio  Badile, 
the  tutor  and  the  uncle  of  Caluuri.  Giolfino,  or  Golfino,  ac- 
oordiBg  to  Bidolfif  partakes  something  of  the  dryness  of  the 
Qoattvocei^wti^  less  select  and  animated  than  the  best  of  hia 
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contemporaries,  bis  colours  not  very  vivid,  but  pleasing  and 
barmonious.  Most  probably  educated  by  some  one  of  tbese 
miniaturists,  be  succeeded  better  in  pictures  upon  a  small  tban 
upon  a  large  scale,  sucb  as  in  his  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  Nazareth.  Bom  in  1480,  Badile 
flourished  during  another  eighty  years,  and  wss  the  first,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  Verona,  to  eichibit  painting  altogether  free 
from  traces  of  antiquity,  while  he  excelled  no  less  in  external 
forms  than  in  depicting  the  inward  affections  and  passions  of 
the  mind.  He  was  moreover  the  author,  at  the  same  time,  of 
a  peculiar  softness,  yet  freedom  of  hand,  though  it  is  not 
known  from  whom  he  acquired  it  He  affixed  to  bis  worka 
only  the  first  syllable  of  bis  name,  formed  in  a  cypher.  His 
picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  painted  for  San  Bernardino, 
and  another  with  some  Jiolj  bishops  at  San  Nazaro,  both  so 
much  commended  by  Ridcdfi,  serve  to  shew  from  what  source 
bis  two  pupils,  Paolo  and  Zelotti,  derived  that  elegant  manner, 
which  they  mutually  improved  by.  assisting  one  another.  A 
similar  style  was  for  some  years  displayed  by  Orlando  Fiaoco, 
or  Flacco,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar 
of  Badile,  though  Tasari,  wbo  extols  him  particularly  in  por- 
trait, gives  him  to  another  school.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  he  inclined  to  a  boldness  of  style,  approaching  that 
of  Caravaggio.  He  flourished  but  a  short  period,  during 
which  be  acquired  more  merit  than  fortune. 

This  resulted  from  the  too  great  abundance  of  good  artists, 
in  Verona,  a  circumstance  that  induced  many  to'  seek  better 
fortune  in  foreign  parts.  Orlandi,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari, 
has  inserted  in  the  Abecedwo  a  professor  of  the  name  of 
Zquo,  or  Donate,  a  native  of  Verona,  wbo,  in  the  church  of 
San  Marino  at  Rimino,  painted  the  titular  saint  with  singular 
care.  I  saw  it,  and  it  displayed  great  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion, good  design,  and  still  better  colouring,  more  particularly 
in  the  dress  of  the  bishop,  which  he  laboriously  ornamented 
with  little  figures  of  siunts.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  golden  period  of  art ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  left  other 
workiB  at  the  same  place,  and  most  probably  never  changed 
his  residence,  or  at  least  did  not  return,  so  far  as  we  know,  tO' 
Verona.  Two  other  artists,  named  Batista  Fontana,  muck 
engaged  at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  and  Jacopo  Ligozad^ 
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who  long  flonrished  at  tbe  ooart  of  Tuscany,  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  its  plaoe,  also  adopted  the  resolution  of  quitting  their 
natire  city.  Of  the  former  scarcely  any  thing  remains  there ; 
though  there  are  a  few  pieces  by  the  hand  of  the  second, 
among  which  at  S.  Luca  a  Saint  Helena,  who,  surrounded  by 
her  court  ladies,  assists  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
picture  displaying  the  best  Venetian  taste  in  its  tints,  and  in 
the  richness  of  its  draperies ;  but  certainly  the  worst,  in  re- 
gard to  transferring  our  own  customs  to  more  ancient  times. 
Giovanni  Ermanno  had  either  a  brother  or  other  relation  who 
approached  him  very  nearly  in  point  of  merit,  as  may  clearly 
be  seen  at  the  Santi  Apostoli  in  Verona. 

But  those  who  had  there  obtained  the  ascendancy,  when 
Paul  Veronese  first  began  to  make  himself  known,  were  three 
fellow-citizens,  who  still  maintain  a  high  character  in  their 
native  place,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Paul  himself.  Their 
names  are  Batista  d'Angelo,  sumamed  del  More,  as  the  son- 
in-law  and  pupil  of  Torbido;  Domenico  Ricci,  called  il 
Brusasorci,  from  his  father's  custom  of  burning  rats ;  and 
Paul  Farinato,  likewise  called  degli  Uberti.  All  three  were 
invited  by  the  cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  in  order 
that  each  might  exhibit  in  the  cathedral  an  altar-piece  ;  while 
together  with  these  appeared  Paul,  the  youngest  of  the  whole; 
but  who,  according  to  Vasari  and  Ridolfi,  surpassed  them  in 
the  competition.  But  it  is  not  yet  time  to  enter  upon  his 
merits,  having  first  to  treat  of  his  rivals,  before  we  venture 
upon  him  and  his  followers,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  in- 
terrupting the  remainder  of  this  history,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
new  epoch. 

Giambatista  was  the  least  celebrated  of  the  three,  though 
each  of  his  works  obtained  so  much  credit,  that  when  Santa 
Eufemia  had  one  of  its  walls  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  edifice,  his  picture  of  St  Paul  before  Ananias,  that 
adorned  it,  was  carefully  preserved  at  considerable  expense, 
and  replaced  over  the  door  of  the  church ;  yet  this  was  one  of 
his  earliest  productions.  He  produced  a  great  many  others, 
both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  not  unfrequently  in  competition  with 
Paul.  He  follows  Torbido  in  point  of  diligence,  and  in  his 
strong  and  unctuous  colouring.  He  has  more  softness,  how- 
ever, of  design,  and,  if  I  mistake  not^  more  grace,  of  whicl^. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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be  gave  a  distinguished  specimen  in  an  Angiolo  at  San  Ste« 
fiaAo,  in  the  act  of  distributing  the  palms  to  Uie  SS.  InnocentL 
He  was  employed,  also,  in  Yenice,  where  the  most  studied 
and  animated  production,  going  hy  his  name,  is  not  positivdy 
pronounced  his  by  Ridolfi,  but  only  esteemed  to  be  Aw,  while 
it  is  ascribed  by  Boschini  to  Francesco  Alberti,  a  Venetian, 
known  merely  by  this  single  production.  It  is  an  altar-piece 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  representing  the  Yir^  betweea 
St.  John  and  St.  Marl^  and  sereral  lords  in  ducal  robes,  with 
their  sons,  in  tiie  act  of  adoring  her ;  very  lirely  portraits  of 
the  Maroello  fieunily,  for  whom  the  altar  was  painted.  Yasari 
^yes  a  brief  account  both  of  him  and  his  son  Marco,  his  pupil 
and  assistant,  though  he  did  not  mention  Giulio,  brother  to 
Batista>  who  distinguished  himself  alike  in  all  the  arts,  and  is 
called  by  Zanetti  dotto  pittore.  Both,  like  Batista,  exercised 
their  talents  in  Yenioe,  and  whoeyer  compares  the  four  Coro- 
nati  of  Giulio^  placed  at  San  Apollinare,  with  the  Paiadiso  of 
Marco  at  San  Bartolommeo,  will  disooyer  an  elegance,  a  pre- 
cision, and  an  arrangement  of  style,  sufficient  to  mark  them 
for  disciples  of  the  same  schooL 

Brusasorci  may  be  termed  the  Titian  of  this  schooL  It  is 
not  known  that  he  receiyed  the  instructions  of  any  other 
master  besides  Giolfino,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  studied  the 
works  of  Giorgione  and  <^  Titian,  in  Yenioe.  He  has 
exhibited  the  style  <^  the  latter  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  with 
great  accnra<7',  as  we  see  in  his  San  Rocco,  in  tiie  church  of 
ihB  Padri  Agostiniani  at  Yerona,  and  in  seyeral  other  pictures 
Ibr  priyate  pOTSons,  among  whidi  he  has  drawn  nymphs  and 
Yenuses.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  originals  of  the  best 
Yenetians  detects  a  diyersi^  of  tints,  which  in  the  artist  of 
Yerona  are  less  glowing.  His  genius  could  not  confine  itself 
to  the  imitation  of  a  single  model,  like  some  of  the  Yenetians  ; 
he  became  fond  <^  Giorgpione,  and  to  judge  horn  one  of  biff 
|Meces  remaining  at  Mantua,  also  of  Parmigianino.  There  ia 
the  ducal  palace  we  met  with  the  Fable  of  Phaeton  exhibited 
in  different  pieces,  which,  howeyer  much  defsieed  by  time,  aie 
still  admired  for  the  &ney  and  yiyacity  they  display,  no  less 
than  for  their  abundance  of  figures,  lOid  the  difficult  fore* 
shortenings  he  has  inserted.  Bat  his  chief  merit  was  shewn 
IB  his  frescos,  with  which  he  decorated  yiUas  and  palaces  with 
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tLe  tradition  of  a  fine  poet  and  the  execution  of  a  fine  painter. 
He  produced,  likewise,  his  histories ;  and  the  master-piece  of 
all  1  hare  seen  is  the  Procession  of  Clement  VIII.  and  of 
Charles  Y.  through  Bologna,  a  picture  exhibited  in  a  hall  of 
the  noble  casa  Ridolfi,  and  which  has  been  engraved.  A 
nobler  spectacle  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  and  although  other 
specimens,  both  of  this  and  similar  snbjects,  are  met  with  yery 
generally  at  Rome,  in  Yenice,  and  in  Florence,  none  produce 
equal  efiect ;  combining  in  one  piece,  a  large  concourse,  fine 
distribution  of  figures,  vivacity  of  countenances,  noble  atti 
tudes  in  the  men  and  horses ;  variety  of  costume,  pomp,  and 
splendour,  and  dignity,  all  bearing  an  expression  of  pleasure 
adapted  to  such  a  day.  This  piece  may  compete  with  another 
in  the  palazzo  Murari  at  Ponte  Nuovo  also  in  fresco ;  and 
this  last  is  even  preferred  in  the  estimation  of  many  before 
that  of  the  cftsa  Ridolfi,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
learned  Signer  dalla  Rosa. 

Felice  Riccio,  otherwise  Bmsascoroi  the  younger,  and  the 
son  of  Domenico,  became  an  orphan  before  he  had  completed 
his  studies  with  his  father,  which  he  continued  under  the  care 
of  Ligozti,  at  Florence.  On  returning  thence  to  Yerona,  he 
introduced  a  style  vety  difier^t  to  the  manner  of  his  father. 
It  is  extremely  elegant  and  refined,  as  displayed  in  his 
Madonnas,  with  boys  and  beautiful  cherubs,  adorning  various 
collections ;  and  with  features  something  resembling  those  of 
Paul  Yeronese,  if  not  a  little  more  spare.  Nor  is  he  deficient 
in  strength  where  his  subject  requires  it^  ae  I  remarked  in  a 
picture  belonging  to  the  Conti  Gazzola,  representing  the  forge 
of  Yulcan,  with  Cyclops,  designed  in  good  Florentine  taste, 
and  powerfuUy  coloured.  Many  of  Felice's  works  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  churches  of  Yerona,  among  which  his 
Santa  Elena,  belonging  to  the  church  of  that  name,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  He  did  not  exercise  his  talents,  like  his 
fisiiher,  in  fresco,  nor  had  he  equal  genius ;  though  he  produced 

Sieces  on  a  large  scale,  the  extreme  of  which  was  the  Fall  of 
[anna,  painted  for  the  church  of  8.  Giorgio,  a  picture  both 
vast  and  well  conceived,  and  which  received  its  last  touches 
from  Ottini  and  Orbetto,  two  of  his  best  disciples,  whose 
names  I  reserve  to  another  epoch.  Several  little  pictures, 
likewise,  both  on  sacred  and  other  subjects,  executed  on  stone 
p2 
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or  marble,  which  he  coloured  with  great  skill,  arailing  himself 
for  his  shades  of  the  marble  itself,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
Even  his  portraits  are  held  in  high  esteem ;  though  nearly 
equalled  by  those  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  who  acquired  skill  in 
the  art  from  her  father.  Gio.  Batista  Brusasorci,  brother  of 
the  preceding  artists,  and  a  scholar  of  Paul  Veronese,  pre- 
sented Verona  with  several  highly  esteemed  pictures ;  but, 
passing  into  Germany,  he  became  painter  to  the  emperor,  in 
whose  service  he  died. 

Surviving  the  whole  of  these,  and  almost  all  the  Caliari 
family,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Paolo  Farinato,  as  grand 
as  an  artist  perhaps  as  his  namesake  was  beautiful.  After 
leaving  the  school  of  Giolfino,  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  at  Venice ;  and  if  we 
may  judge  also  from  his  style,  he  must  have  received  the 
instructions  of  Giulio  Romano  in  design;  though  he  made 
use  of  the  Venetian  tints,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  system  of 
his  own.  /  He  survived  till  his  eighty-first  jrear,  still  preserv- 
ing his  natural  good  humour ;  and  as  is  customary  with  men 
of  so  advanced  an  age,  he  prided  himself  upon  it,  affixing  his 
name  to  a  picture  he  produced  at  San  Giorgio,  placed  opposite 
to  one  by  Felice,  stating  that  he  had  painted  it  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  multiplication  of 
loaves  in  the  desert,  abounding  with  very  numerous  figures, 
in  part  portraits  of  his  own  family,  and  in  part  ideal  heads. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  painters  whose  merit  did  not  deteriorate 
in  advanced  age,  for  though  in  some  early  pieces  he  betrays  & 
certain  dryness  of  manner,  in  this  last  he  left  nothing  imper- 
fect, neither  in  fulness  of  contours,  in  the  fancy  of  his  dra- 
peries and  embellishments,  nor  in  the  study  of  his  figures  and 
landscape.  His  design  has  been  much .  commended,  whicli 
was  the  case  with  few  others  of  his  school ;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Ridolfi  his  sketches,  the  cartoons  of  his  first  studies, 
and  his  models  of  figures  in  wax,  were  all  ea^rly  sought  after 
for  ornamental  cabinets.  A  San  Onofrio  is  pointed  out  at 
the  church  of  San  Tommaso,  in  a  sitting  posture,  taken  from 
the  celebrated  torso  di  Belvedere ;  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  of  his  attitudes  and  subjects  where  he  introduced  naked 
figures,  discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  style  not 
common  among  the  Venetians.     To  his  fleshes  he  gives  a. 
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bronze  colour,  which  produces  a  pleasing  effect,  and  harmo- 
nizes well  with  his  tints,  for  the  most  part  sober  and  oven 
fiat  in  his  grounds ;  giving  a  repose  to  the  eye  which  attracts 
without  dazzling  it  He  is  generally  esteemed,  however,  a 
weak  colourist,  and  better  in  his  heaooa  than  in  oil.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  partiality,  or  to  the  merit  of 
this  great  man,  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  my  quitting  Bologna 
he  was  the  only  artist  the  whole  of  whose  works  I  regretted 
not  having  seen,  so  much  of  all  that  is  rare  and  b^utiful 
did  I  meet  with  in  those  I  saw.  More  likewise  I  beheld  in 
Mantua,  in  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza,  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at 
Modena,  in  Padua,  and  other  places.  I  have  sometimes  ob- 
served a  kind  of  snail  that  Paolo  is  said  to  have  chosen  for 
his  device,  remarkmg  that  he  likewise  bore  his  house  upon 
his  head,  whence  he  might  strike  at  presuming  impostors. 

His  son  Orazio  practised  the  art  only  for  a  few  years.  His 
best  praise  is,  that  during  that  short  period  he  made  ap- 
proaches towards  the  style  and  merit  of  his  father.  There  is  one 
of  his  pieces  at  San  Stefano,  representing  the  Faithful  receiving 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Apostles  ;*  and,  if  we  except  only 
Paul  Veronese,  it  makes  a  distinguished  figure,  placed  near 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  Verona. 

Resuming  here  the  thread  of  our  former  discourse,  we  must 
observe  thatPaul  Caliarifoundthe  public  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  three  foregoing  artists,  and  obtained  little  consideration  in 
bis  own  district  while  voung.  The  world,  ever  disinclined  to 
admit  the  claims  of  rising  reputation,  either  knew  not,  or 
believed  not,  that  in  his  competition  with  the  Mantuan  artists 
he  had  surpassed  them  all ;  insomuch  that  this  youthful  genius 
was  compelled  by  penury  to  quit  Verona,  leaving  behind  him, 
upon  an  altar  at  San  Fermo,  a  Madonna  between  two  Smnts, 
with  a  few  other  proofs  of  his  early  powers.  He  first  went  to 
Vicenza,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Venice.  His  genius  was 
naturally  noble,  and  even  magnificent  and  vast,  as  well  aa 
pleasing  ;  and  no  provincial  city  was  capaUe  of  supplying 
him  with  ideas  proportionate  to  his  genius,  like  Venice.  Ihere 
hd  aimed  at  improving  his  style  of  colouring,  upon  the  models 

^  It  is,  M  T  am  informed*  by  Signor  dalla  Rosa,  a  picture  of  the 
Pentecost. 
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of  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  as  w^  a«  to  mofam  them,  a«  it 
would  appear,  in  elegance  and  yariety  of  oraament  Henco 
his  pupils  were  aocostomed  to  say,  that  at  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  stody  of  easts  taken  from  ancient  statnes,  to 
the  engravings  of  Parmigiano,  and  to  those  of  Albert  Dnrer. 
The  first  works  that  he  produced  for  the  sacristy  of  S.  Sehas* 
tiano  in  Venice,  present  us  only  with  the  elements  of  that 
style  he  subsequently  acquired,  in  the  air  of  the  heads,  and  in 
the  variety  of  drapery  and  of  attitudes.  For  the  rest  his 
pencil  was  still  timid,  inclined  rather  to  unite  his  tints  with 
care,  than  to  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  handling.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  displayed  more  freedom  and  more  attrac- 
tion, in  painting  the  ceilings  of  the  same  church,  where  he 
represented  the  history  of  Esther,  a  work  whose  novelty  con- 
ciliated public  admiration^  and  became  a  stepping-stone  to  very 
honourable  commissions  from  the  senate. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Home,  in  company  with  the  ambassador  Grimani,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  its  grand  ancient  and  modem  productions,  ^^eU 
volo  $uo  $enH  crescer  le  penne^*  he  felt  his  wings  enlarffina;  atf 
he  rose,  of  which  he  soon  gave  proofis  in  the  Psdaizo  PubbBco, 
at  Venice.  Here  his  imagination  seems  to  revel  in  every 
subject  coloured  by  his  hand,  but  particularly  in  that  which 
may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  Venice,  in  regal  costume, 
seated  on  high,  crowned  by  Glory,  celebrated  by  Fame,  ^d 
attended  by  Honour,  Liberty,  and  Peace.*  Juno  and  Cerea 
are  seen  assisting  at  the  spectacle,  as  symbols  of  grandeur 
and  felicity.  The  summit  is  decorated  with  qMcimens  of 
magnificent  architecture,  and  with  columns;  while  lower 
down  appears  a  great  concourse  of  ladies  with  their  lords  and 
sons,  in  various  splendid  habits,  all  represented  in  a  gallery  ; 
and  on  the  ground  are  represented  warriors  upon  their  char- 
gers, arms,  ensigns,  prisoners,  and  trophies  of  war.  This 
oval  picture  presents  us  with  a  union  of  those  powers,  with, 
which  Paul  so  much  fascinates  the  eye,  producing  a  general 
effect  altogether  enchanting,  and  includes  numerous  parts  all 
equally  b^uUful ;  bright  aerial  spaces,  sumptuous  ^edifieesy 
which  seem  to  invite  the  foot  of  the  spectator ;  lively  fea- 
tures, dignified,  selected  for  the  most  part  from  nature,  and 
embellished  by  art.     Add  to  these,  very  graceful  motions^  fine 
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contrasts  and  expressions;  noble  restments,  both  for  their 
shape  and  materials ;  with  crowns  and  sceptres,  magnificence 
worthy  of  so  august  a  scene ;  perspectiye  that  gives  distance 
to  objects,  without  displeasing  us  when  near  ;*  the  most  lively 
oolours,t  whether  similar  or  contrasted,  and  harmonized  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  art,  such  as  is  not  to  be  taught  Not 
inferior  to  these  was  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  which  to  the 
utmost  rapidity  unites  the  greatest  judgment,  that  effects,  de- 
cides, and  achieves  something  in  every  stroke ;  gifts  which  he 
had  at  that  age  rendered  familiar  to  him,  and  which  form  the 
character  of  his  genius.  Whoever  has  resolution  enough  to 
read  Boschini  (for  it  is  not  every  one  in  Italy  that  can  boast 
as  much)  will  find  at  p.  643  and  further,  in  addition  to  the 
description  of  this  picture,  the  commendations  he  bestowed  on 
it,  along  with  Strosza,  Mignard,  and  other  able  artists,  as  one 
of  the  rarest  specimens  in  the  world.  Yet  this  did  not  obtain 
for  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  his  ^^  Suppers.'*  Whoever 
undertakes  to  describe  his  style  ought  by  no  means  to  pass 
over  a  representation,  perhaps  the  most  fiEUOiiliar  to  him  of  all, 
having  repeated  it  so  many  times,  until  by  force  of  exercising 
his  powers  and  varying  it  in  different  ways^  the  first  sovereigns 
in  Uie  world  became  desirous  of  obtaining  copies*  Several  I 
have  seen  upon  a  small  scale,  but  always  beantiful ;  one,  the 
Supper  of  the  Eucharist,  at  Santa  Sofia,  in  Venice  ;  another, 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  ^  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the 
Casa  Borghese,  in  Rome ;  and  the  feast  j^lven  by  Saa  Gre- 
gorio  to  the  poor,  belonging  to  the  Serviti,  in  Yioenza ;  Besides 
others  in  different  collections.  In  Venice  he  painted  four 
Suppers  for  the  Sfune  number  of  refectories  in  religious 
houses,  both  large  and  rich  in  point  of  invention.  Tho  first, 
representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  is  still  preeorved  at  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  thirty  palms  in  length,  copies  of  which 

*  He  attained  thif  effect  by  drawing  these  figures  with  rather  bold  con- 
tours, and  the  other  parts  after  his  works  were  completed.  Owing  to  his 
Imowledge,  as  well  as  his  lUicity  and  grace  of  hand,  thej  are  not  in  the 
least  disagreeable  to  those  who  obsenre  them  near.    (Zanetti,  p.  181.) 

t  This  was  easily  produced  by  his  rapidity  of  execution,  by  which  hii 
tints  always  remamed  dear  and  simple.  The  artist  who  repeats  his 
touches  frequently,  and  uses  mudi  researdi,  can  with  ditteuHy  preserve 
freshness,  to  pbtain  wUch  another  method  nniit  undoubtedly  be  pursued* 
(Zanetti,  p.  163.) 
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every  where  aboand,  and  which  is  highly  estimable  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  the  figures,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  as  well  as  for  its  portraits  of  princes  and  illus- 
trious men  who  flourished  at  the  period.  It  was  nevertheless 
executed  for  the  price  of  only  ninety  ducats.  The  second  is 
in  better  preservation,  placed  at  San  Giovanni  and  San  Paolo, 
representing  the  supper  prepared  by  Matthew  for  our  Lord  ; 
and  is  very  highly  extolled  for  its  heads,  all  of  which  Ricci, 
at  a  mature  age,  copied  for  his  studio.  The  third  is  at  San 
Sebastiano,  consisting  of  the  Feast  of  Simon.  The  fourth, 
along  with  the  same  Feast,  formerly  placed  at  the  Refectory 
of  the  Servi,  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and 
deposited  at  Versailles ;  and  this  was  preferred  by  Venetian 
professors  to  all  the  rest.  For  this  reason  numerous  copies 
were  presented  by  them  to  the  world ;  although  the  artist 
himself  took  one  for  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of  SS.  Naza- 
rio  and  Celso,  along  with  the  same  Supper,  now  in  the  fine 
Doria  collection  at  C^enoa ;  and  which,  however  inferior  in 
size  to  the  rest,  is  considered  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Volpato. 
Another,  likewise  of  Simon,  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Genoa, 
which  I  saw  in  possession  .of  the  Durazzo  family,  with  a 
Magdalen  that  may  be  esteemed  a  miracle  of  art ;  and  I  also 
met  with  an  old  copy*  in  the  Casa  Paolucci,  at  Pesaro. 
What  novel  methods  he  adopted*  in  all  these  to  decorate  the 
place  with  architecture,  and  how  well  he  availed  himself  of 
them  {6  add  to  the  spectators  at  the  festival !  What  passions 
depicted  in  each  of  the  principal  actors,  and  how  appropriate 
to  the  period !  What  splendour  in  the  preparation,  luxury  of 
dishes,  and  pomp  of  guests  !  Whoever  considers  these,  will 
easily  excuse  such  an  artist  for  some  occasional  imperfection 
of  design^  and  for  inattention  to  ancient  costume,  in  which  he 
is  always  fiaulty.t   Even  Guide,  an  artist  so  highly  celebrated, 

*  To  this  descriptioniof  all  his  suppen  might  he  added  tiie  one  whidi 
he  painted  for  the  nnna  of  S.  Teonisto  in  Trewiao,  but  which  now  adorns 
the  I.  R.  Bnaooteca  at  Milan. 

t  It  has  been  stated  in  his  defence,  that  had  he  clothed  the  whole  of 
his  fignres  with  those  tunics  and  ancient  mantles,  he  wonld  have  become 
monotonoos,  and  consequently  uninteresting  in  his  great  history  pieces. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  whoever  is  familiar  with  ancient  statues  and 
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^80  liar  excused  tbem,  that  he  was  aconstomed  to  say,  ^^  were 
it  given  me  to  choose  what  painter  I  would  be,  I  should  prefer 
being  Paul  Veronese,  for  in  others  every  thing  appears  the 
effect  of  art,  but  he  alone  seems  all  nature." 

He  continued  to  produce  specimens  until  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  though  he  cannot^  like  many  others,  be  accused  of 
having  painted  too  much ;  each  piece  is  worthy  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  each  has  been  multiplied  by  some  copyist,  an  hon- 
our that  artists  hare  not  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  Tinto- 
retto, or  those  of  many  others.  His  method  of  making  use  of 
clear  grounds,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  virgin  colours,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  freshness  of  his 
<)olouring.  In  Venice  we  meet  with  several  of  his  pictures 
yet  glowing  with  the  peculiar  grace  he  shed  over  them.  A 
remarkable  specimen  is  seen  in  that  belonging  to  the  noble 
house  of  Pisani,  exhibiting  the  family  of  Darius  presented  to 
Alexander,  which  surprises  as  much  by  its  splendour  as  it 
jaffects  us  by  its  expression.  Equal  admiration  wafl  at  one 
time  evinced  for  his  Rape  of  Europa,  which  he  drew  upon  a 
large  scale,  in  various  groups,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Coreggio,  in  his  Leda.  In  the  first  she  appears  among  her 
virgins  in  the  act  of  caressing  the  animal,  and  desirous  of 
being  borne  upon  him ;  in  the  second,  she  is  seen  carried  along, 
applauded  by  her  companions,  as  she  enjoys  the  scene  riding 
along  the  shore.  In  the  third  (the  only  one  in  grand  dimen- 
sions) she  cleaves  the  sea  in  terror,  in  vain  desired  and 
lamented  by  her  virgin  train.  This  work,  ornamenting  the 
Ducal  Palace,  suffer^  much  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  has 
subsequently  been  restored. 

In  Verona,  boasting  a  clime  more  favourable  to  pain^ngs, 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  his  pictures  in  complete  pre- 
servation.  Many  noble  houses,  in  particular  that  of  Bevilac- 
^ua,  at  one  period  his  patrons,  are  in  possession  of  several. 
As  an  expression  of  his  gratitude,  he  represented  in  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  Bevilacqua  family,  his  own  figure  standing  up- 
right, with  the  air  of  his  attendant.     But  his  San  Giorgio, 

baui-relieri,  will  find  means  of  vftrying  his  compositions.  The  Cavalier 
Canota  has  recently  produced  two  bassi-relievi  on  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates.  The  Greek  vesU  are  two,  the  tunic  and  paHinm  ;  yet  these  are 
^iiely  varied,  though  there  are  a  number  of  spectators* 
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surroonded  by  the  two  grand  histories  of  Farinate  and  of 
Brosasorci  already  deficribed,  by  some  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
painting  in  Verona,  is  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  state  of  any 
that  remain.     The  San  Giuliano  of  Rimini  is  likewise  a  rain* 
able  piece,  which   may,    perhaps,    compete  with    the  San 
Giorgio.     The  San  Afra,  at  Brescia,  and  the  S.  Giustina,  at 
Padua,  placed  in  their  respectiye  churches,  have  also  snffered 
little ;  but  the  last,  indeed,  is  in  too  lofty  a  situation.     His 
labours  for  different  oollections  were  very  great,  consisting  of 
portraits,  Venus,  Adonis,  Cupids,  Nymphs,  and  similar  figures, 
in  which  he  displayed  the  most  rich  and  varied  beauty  of 
forms,  fancy  in  their  embellishment,  and  novelty  in  his  inven* 
tions ;  all  subjects  indeed  familiar  to  his  pencil,  and  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  different  galleries,  not  omitting  the  imperial  one. 
Among  his  sacred  subjects  he  was  more  particularly  attached 
to  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  one  of  the  most  laboured 
of  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  royal  collection  of  Pitti.    He 
produced,  also,  several  Holy  Families,  in  which  the  better  to 
depart  from  the  common  practice,  he  gave  birth  to  new  inven- 
tions.    They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ridolfi  (p.  307),  copied 
from  one  of  his  own  MSS.     But  his  devotional  pieces  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  copious  histories ;  such  as  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innooents,  laboured  in  the  miniature  style,  at  the  Palazso 
Borffhese ;  the  Esther,  at  Turin,  in  possession  of  the  King  of 
Sarmnia.     The  Queen  of  Sheba,  among  a  troop  of  handmaids 
at  the  throne  of  Solomon,  a  picture  lately  acquired  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  at  Florence.    Halls,  chambers,  and  hxpdes  like- 
wise, decorated  by  him  in  fresco  with  allegorical  poems  and 
representations  of  histories,  are  frequently  met  with  in  Venice, 
and  in  the  palaces  and  seats  belonging  to  the  state.     Highly 
meriting  notice  is  the  palace  of  His  Serene  Highness  Manin, 
Doge  of  Venice,  to  be  seen  in  the  territory  of  Asolo ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  Palladio ;  the  stuccoes,  of  Vittoria ;  while 
the  pictures  of  the  Muses,  and  of  many  other  Pagan  deities, 
are  from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  forming  a  union  of  artists  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  place  as  celebrated  among  modem  villas, 
as  was  that  of  LucuUus  among  the  ancients. 

The  school  of  Paul  Veronese  commences,  like  those  already 
described,  with  his  own  family ;  in  the  first  place,  with  Bene- 
dettO)  his  younger  brother,  and  with  his  two  sons.  Cario  and 
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Gabrlele.  Benedetto  was  remarkable  for  the  fraternal  affee* 
tion  lie  displayed  towards  Paul,  assisting  bim  in  the  oma« 
mental  part  of  bis  labours,  particularly  in  bis  perq>eotiYes,  in 
wbicb  be  possessed  considerable  skill.  And,  after  bis  deatb, 
be  sbewed  tbe  same  affection  to  the  two  sons,  directing  tbem 
by  bis  advice,  supporting  tbem  in  tbeir  undertakings,  and 
leaving  bis  inberitance  to  tbeir  family.  His  genius  for  tbe 
art  was  not  very  great,  and  in  tbe  pieces  conducted  by  bis 
own  band,  be  appears  only  as  an  imitator  of  Paul,  occasionally 
bappy  bowever  in  a  few  beads,  or  in  bis  drapery,  but  by 
no  means  equal  witb  bimself.  Tbere  is  hardly  a  work 
in  which  tbe  connoisseur  may  not  easily  detect  something 
weak  or  faulty,  as  in  tbe  Last  Supper,  in  tbe  Flagellation,  in 
tbe  Appearance  of  tbe  Saviour  before  the  Tribunal  of  Pilate^ 
which  he  painted  for  tbe  church  of  San  Niccolo,  and  which 
are  some  of  bis  best  productions.  If  be  ever  appears  to  have 
surpassed  himself,  as  in  tbe  instance  of  his  picture  of  St. 
Agatha^  placed  at  the  Angeli,  in  Murano,  the  work  has  been 
ascribed  to  Paul,  and  has  even  been  engraved  under  his  name. 
According  to  Ridolfi,  he  succeeded  better  in  freeeo  than  in 
oils;  and  both  he  and  Boscbini,  who  examined  his  Roman 
histories,  and  bis  mythological  fables,  painted  in  stone  colour^ 
in  tbe  Cortile  of  the  Mocenighi,  give  us  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  them ;  and  the  same  where  they  speak  of  his  orna- 
mental work,  in  balls  and  other  places,  which  admitted  of  his 
introducing  a  display  of  arcbiteeture  and  embellishments, 
rather  than  of  figures. 

Carlo  C&liari,  generally  entitled  Garletto,  the  diminutiye 
of  bis  name,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  at  tbe  early 
age  of  fwenty-four,*  as  we  find  in  the  register  of  his  parish, 
owing  to  bis  excessive  application  to  study,  was  gifted  with  a 
genius  like  that  of  his  £Ekther.  His  disposition  was  particu- 
larly docile  and  attentive,  and  he  was  the  boast  of  his  parent, 
whose  style  he  emulated  better  than  any  other  artist.  But 
Paul,  ambitious  that  he  should  even  excel  him,  was  unwilling, 
that  by  forming  himself  upon  a  single  model,  he  should  sue* 
ceed  only  in  becoming  a  feeble  sectarist.  He  sent  him,  there- 
fore, to  study  the  school  of  Bassano,  tbe  robustness  of  which 

*  Acocnrding  to  Ridolfi,  lioweTer,  he  is  said  to  have  attained  his  twenty- 
uxthyear;  but  certainly  not  mora. 
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blended  with  his  own  elecanoe,  would,  he  expected,  prodnoe 
an  original  manner  snpenor  to  either  of  the  other  two.  At 
the  period  when  Carletto  closed  the  eyea  of  his  belored  fa- 
ther, he  was  only  in  his  sixteenth,  or  at  farthest  his  eighteenth 
year,  though  he  had  attained  snch  progress  and  reputation  in 
the  art  as  to  be  enabled  to  complete  several  pictures  left  un- 
finished by  his  parent,  nor  was  he  ever  in  want  of  commis- 
sions. His  productions  often  appear  by  the  hand  of  Paul ; 
whether  at  that  time  he  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  or  that  his  fetther,  at  least,  might  have  retouched 
his  pieces,  is  not  certain.  Skilful  judges,  indeed,  have  pre- 
tended to  discern,  or  rather  to  count  the  number,  of  the 
strokes  traced  by  the  paternal  pencil,  from  their  inimitable 
ease,  lightness,  and  rapidity.  Thus  it  has  occurred  in  an 
altar-piece  of  Son  Frediano  Yescovo,  to  which  is  added  St. 
Catherine,  and  some  other  saint,  placed  in  the  Medicean  Mu- 
seum, and  bearing  the  son's  name,  though  boasting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  grace  of  his  £ftther.  But,  wherever  Carlo 
executed  his  pieces  alone,  he  is  easily  distinguishable ;  his 
pencil  is  somewhat  more  full  and  heavy,  while  his  tints  are 
stronger  and  deeper  than  those  of  his  father.  We  have  an 
instance  in  his  San  Agostino,  at  the  church  of  La  Caritl^ 
whose  colouring  betrays  that  union  of  the  two  schools  so 
much  desired  by  Paul. 

Gabriele  executed  little  in  which  he  was  not  assisted  by 
his  brother.  In  several  altar-pieces  we  read  as  follows: 
^^  Heredes  Pauli  Caliari  Yeronensis  fecerunt ;"  which  alludes 
to  such  pieces  as  Paul  himself  left  imperfect,  the  completion 
of  which  became  a  joint  labour ;  a  system  they  coi^tinued, 
likewise,  in  others,  which  they  produced  for  churches,  and  for 
the  public  palace.  Ridolfi  awards  the  chief  merit  to  Carlo, 
plaomg  Gabriele  second,  and  adding,  that  Benedetto  had 
likewise  his  share,  more  especially  in  the  architectural  parts. 
Probably  too  some  other  pupil  of  Paul  assisted  them.  For 
in  these,  we  find  represented  the  maxims  of  the  master,  even 
his  studies  and  the  same  figures  as  his.  Still  there  is  occa- 
sionally some  diversity  of  hand  perceptible,  as  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  an  Apostle  at  S.  Giustina  of  Padua,  where  one  of  the 
figures  appears  so  much  loaded  with  shade,  as  not  merely  to 
betray  a  difierenoe  of  hand,  but  of  schools.     Gabriele  sur- 
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rived  the  other  artists  of  his  family ;  residing  sohsequentlj  in 
Venice,  more  in  the  character  of  a  merchant  than  a  painter. 
Still  he  continued  ocoasionallj  to  produce  a  few  portraits  in 
crayons,  extremely  rare,  or  some  picture  of  a  cavalcade ;  nor 
did  he  desist  from  visiting  the  studio  of  the  artists,  where  he 
assisted  them,  when  agre^le,  with  his  advice.  Arriving  at 
the  period  of  1531,  memorable  for  the  great  pestilence  in 
Italy,  and  impelled  by  those  noble  precepts  of  humanity  in- 
culcated in  thei*  gospel,  he  generoudy  exposed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  afflicted  fellow-oitisens,  and  fell  ^  sacrifice  to 
the  task. 

Proceeding  to  the  other  disciples  of  Paul,  and  to  his  imita- 
tors, it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  enumerate  them.  For  hav« 
ing  been  interested  beyond  any  other  painter  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  art  whose  object  is  to  give  pleasure,  so  he  excelled  all 
others  in  the  number  of  liis  followers.  We  are  told  by 
Zanetti,  that  many  of  them  were  also  very  successful,  owing 
to  which,  less  accurate  judges  are  apt  to  confound  the  master 
with  those  of  his  school,  if  they  do  not  cautiously  attend  to 
the  two  following  points,  in  which  none  will  be  found  to 
equal  him.  These  are,  1st,  the  fineness  and  peculiar  light- 
ness of  his  pencil  combined  with  sound  judgment ;  2d,  a  veir 
ready  and  fipirited  expression  of  grace,  and  a  dignity  in  his 
forms,  particularly  in  the  air  of  his  heads.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  his  scholars,  in  the  progress  of  time,  for  the 
most  part  varied  the  grounds  and  the  colouring,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  style  of  the  succe^ing  epoch.  Among  the 
Venetians,  there  is  only  enumerated  by  Zanetti  the  name  of 
Parrasio  Michele,*  an  artist  who  enriched  with  the  designs  of 

*  Father  Federici  has,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  1803,  brought  to  light 
another  scholar  of  Paul,  and  afterwards  of  Carletto,  bom,  like  Parrasio, 
In  Venice,  lie  calls  him  Giacomo  Lanro,  and  Giacomo  da  IVerigi,  be- 
cause, baring  established  himself  in  that  dtj  with  his  family  while  still  a 
Toath,  no  one  could  distinguish  him  by  any  other  patronymic  than  that  of 
Trerigiano.  Thus  speak  sereral  anonymous  contemporaries,  from  whose 
MSS.  the  rererend  father  has  extracted  no  slight  information  relative  to 
the  pictures  executed  by  Lauro  in  his  new  countrv.  There  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  fathers  of  San  Domenico,  for  whose  churdi  he 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Rocco,  in  which  he  exhibited,  with 
great  tragic  power,  the  terrific  scourge  of  the  plague.  It  is  honourable 
to  this  artist,  who  died  young,  that  tlus  altar-piece,  as  well  as  his  other 
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Pan],  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  oolonring  tkem,  produced 
sevenJ  works  worthy  of  him,  more  especially  that  of  a  Piet^ 
adorning  a  chapel  within  the  chnrch  of  San  Ginaeppe,  a  piece 
in  which  he  added  a  portrait  of  himself.  The  people  of 
Coneglia  have  preserved  the  recollection  of  one  of  their  citizens 
named  Giro,  to  whom  they  attribute  an  altar-piece  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  Ghrist,  as  nearly  resembling  the  s^le  of  Paul  as  pos- 
sible, for  which  reason  it  was  transferred  nom  the  church  of 
the  Riformati  in  that  city  to  Rome ;  and  they  add,  that  its 
author  was  a.  youth,  who  never  attained  to  mature  age.  Gas- 
telfranco  boasts  one  Gesare  Gastagnoli  as  a  pupil  of  Paul ; 
though  in  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco  he  cannot  be  said 
to  display  much  power,  at  least  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
spirit,  promptness,  and  copiousness  of  ideas.  A  few  less 
miewy  and  fanciful  productions  from  the  hand  of  Bartolo,  his 
brother,  executed  in  oil,  acquired  for  him  higher  reputation 
than  that  of  Gesare.  Angelo  Naudi,  an  Italian,  is  mudi 
eommended  by  Palomino  for  his  labours  in  the  royal  palaces, 
and  in  various  churches  in  Spain,  when  painter  to  the  court 
of  king  Philip.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
received  the  instructions  of  Paul,  instead  of  imbibing  his  nuui- 
ner  by  dint  of  study  and  copying,  like  Bombelli  and  many 
others ;  it  being  recorded  of  this  writer,  otherwise  very  esti- 
mable, that  in  regard  to  masters  he  was  apt  to  embrace  opinions 
by  no  means  always  true.  Omitting  the  names  of  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  we  make  mention  here  only  of  the 
Veronese,  in  order  that  their  master  should  not  appear  unac- 
oompanied  by  the  noble  train  of  disciples  bestowed  by  him 
npon  his  country. 

Luigi  Benfatto,  knovm  by  the  name  of  dal  Friso,  a  sister's 
son,  and  for  many  years  the  guest  of  Paul,  copied  him  in  the 
outset  even  to  servility,  though  he  afterwards  gave  himself 
np  to  an  easy  and  rapid  style  of  composition,  litfle  short  of 
the  licence  of  the  mannerists.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
only  availed  himself  of  this  facility  in  such  commissions  as 
were  of  small  value.  He  approaches  nearest  to  Paul  in  the 
church  of  San  Rafiaello ;  in  othir  places  he  resembles  Palma. 

pictures,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  have,  nntil  lately,  been  attributed 
either  to  Panl  or  io  Carlo,  or  to  some  less  celebrated  hands,  but  always 
to  good  and  experienced  artists^ 
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A  more  free  and  q>irited  imitator  of  Paal  was  found  in  Mafieo 
Yerona,  a  pnpil  and  son-in-law  to  Lnigi,  but  the  qnantity 
of  yermilion  with  which  he  heightened  the  colour  of  hia  fleshes 
detracts  from  his  work.  Francesco  Montemezzano,  a  Vero- 
nese, approached  still  more  frequently  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding to  the  character  of  the  head  of  his  schooL  He  acquired 
^^at  reputation  by  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  painted 
for  the  church  of  the  Osservanti  alia  Vigna,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed also  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  He  partakes  of  Oaliari  in 
his  countenances,  in  his  costume,  luid  in  the  beauty  of  his 
figures :  as  to  the  rest,  he  was  slow  of  hand,  and  feeble  in  his 
colouring.  His  |Hcture  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Y erona,  consisting 
of  the  Apparition  of  Christ  to  the  Magdalen,  appears  ex- 
tremely languid  in  competition  with  that  of  Paul,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  remaining  of  that  period. 
To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  other  Yeroneee,  as  Ali- 
prando,  and  Anselmo  Canneri,  characterised  by  Yasari  as  an 
able  assistant  to  Paul  his  master. 

Among  alh)the  Yeronese  artists  most  resembling  Paul,  when 
ambitions  of  doing  so,  was  his  friend  and  companion,  though 
his  rival,  Batista  Zelotti.  Instructed  in  the  same  academy, 
he  was  occasioniJlv  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  occa- 
sionally taught  and  executed  works  himself— always,  however, 
obsemng  the  same  rules.  Yasari  mentions  hhn  with  commen- 
4]ation  in  his  life  of  Sanmicheli,  where  he  entitles  him  Batista 
da  Yerona,  and  includes  him  among  the  disciples  of  Titian. 
I  have  seen  a  Holy  Family  by  this  ardst,  in  Titian's  style,  in 
the  Carrara  collection,  frequently  extolled  by  us  before,  and 
hcihi  such  a  studio  it  would  appear  we  are  to  look  for  that 
warmth  of  tints,  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  excels  Caliari, 
as  well  as  that  power  of  design  in  which  Zanetti  is  of  opinion 
that  he  also  surpassed  him,  ^though  others  think  very  differ- 
ently. He  often  surpasses  him,  likewise,  in  grandeur,  and 
in  what  appertains  to  painting  in  fresco,  a  circumstance  Paul 
was  aware  of,  and  for  that  reason  sought  to  obtain  his  assist- 
ance in  works  of  that  kind.  He  possessed  ^^reat  fertility  of 
ideas  and  a  rapid  hand,  while  he  was  profound*  and  judictons 
in  his  compositions.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  esteemed 
another  Paul,  had  he  been  able  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
beauty  of  his  heads,  in  variety,  and  in  grace.     In  truth,  Ua 
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produetioDS  were  frequentlj  giyen  to  Paul,  eren  those  be 
painted  for  the  Council  of  Ten  haying  been  engraved  nnder 
the  latter  name  by  Valentino  le  Febro.  He  was  donbtlesa 
one  of  the  first  artists  of  his  time,  though  not  estimated  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts,  from  having  worked  chieflj  in  ft-esco, 
and  at  a  distance  from  capital  cities,  in  villages,  in  oonntrj 
seats,  and  palaces.  One  of  his  grandest  works  is  seen  at 
Oataio,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Marchese  Tommaso  Obizzi, 
where  about  1570,  he  represented  in  different  rooms, 
the  history  of  that  very  ancient  family,  distiuguished  no 
less  in  the  council  than  in  arms.  The  place  is  continually 
sought  by  foreigners,  attracted  thither  by  its  splendour, 
by  the  fame  of  these  pictures,  and  by  the  valuable  museum 
of  antiquities,  collected  by  the  hand  of  the  Marchese,  a 
task  of  few  years,  but  in  point  of  taste,  abundance,  and 
rarity  of  specimens,  calculated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
state.  In  nis  oil-paintings  Zelotti  could  not  compete  with 
Caliari,  though  he  approached  him  near  enough,  in  his  Fall 
of  St.  Paul,  and  his  Fishing  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  dome  of  Yicenza,  to  merit  the  honour  of  having 
them  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Caliari. 

This  city  was  his  chief  theatre  of  action  ;  he  renuuned  there 
during  some  time,  and  initiated  one  Antonio,  a  youth  called 
Tognone,  in  the  art,  from  whose  hand  a  few  works  in  fresco 
are  pointed  out  in  the  city,  while  he  is  honoured  by  Ridolfi 
both  with  a  life  and  eulogy.  Zelotti  was  in  Yicensa,  both 
alone  and  together  with  Paul,  where  with  the  help  of  one  of  his 
bMt  pupils  he  established  a  school,  which  partook  of  the  taste- 
of  both  these  masters.  I  reserve  a  list  of  his  followers  for  the 
succeeding  epoch. 

It  is  here  the  place  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  various 
styles,  hitherto  described  as  attaching  to  the  Venetian  School, 
do  not  comprehend  all  that  flourished  in  the  state.  Ridolfi 
remarks  this  in  his  preface,  and  laments,  that  owing  to  the 
conflagrations  occurring  in  the  city,  or  by  the  neglect  of 
writers,  not  a  few  materials  had  perished  that  might  have 
added  interest  to  his  history.  In  truth,  he  was  not  merely 
ignorant  of  several  of  the  more  ancient  artists,  but  in  the 
period  we  are  describing  omitted  the  names  of  Jacopo  Fallaro 
and  Jacopo  Pisbolica,  whom  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Sansovino^ 
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records  with  pndae,  citing  from  the  band  of  the  former  a  pic- 
ture of  San  Gio.  Colombino,  at  the  Domenicani  delle  Zattere ; 
and  of  the  latter,  his  Ascenmon  of  Christ  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  likewise  paased  over  Vitrolio,  seyeral  of. 
whose  productions  are  the  ornament  of  Monte  Novissimo, 
bearing  his  name.  These  artists,  judging  from  their  manner 
and  other  points,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Titian. 
Bidolfi  made  mention,  and  more  at  lengtb,  of  another,  who, 
exactly  contemporary  with  Paul,  continued  to  flourish  many 
years  after  him,  but  always  assailed  by  fortune ;  and  though 
a  good  coloarist,  being  greatly  deficient  in  point  of  invention 
and  design.  His  name  was  Antonio  Foler ;  and,  as  a  con* 
yincing  proof  of  his  mediocrity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude 
to  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  church  of  that  name ; 
it  is  nevertheless  one  of  his  best  altar-pieces.  In  small  figures^ 
however,  he  appears  to  have  had  ment. 

Before  concluding  the  present  epoch,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  two  painters ;  one  a  foreigner,  Uie  other  a  Venetian, 
both  of  whom  followed  a  style  altogether  different  from  such 
as  we  have  already  described.  The  artist  of  Venice  is  Batista 
Franco,  called  Semolei.  He  has  been  treated  of  in  the  first 
volume  in  several  parts,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to 
Baroccio,  to  whom  he  was  master.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
Kome,  and  so  great  was  his  progress  in  the  art  of  design, 
that  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Michel- 
angelo. In  ornamenting  San  Gio.  Decollate^  a  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentines  in  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  making  a  parade  of  his  powers,  and  his  style  be- 
came somewhat  loaded  in  the  attempt.  In  his  other  pictures 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  dome  at  Urbino,  and  in  that  of 
Osimo,  where  he  painted  in  1547,  in  Bologna,  and  in  Yenioe, 
I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  similar.  He  invariably 
appears  to  have  been  an  able  follower  of  Michelangelo,  and  a 
more  powerful  colourist  than  the  chief  part  of  the  Florentine 
artists.  It  is  easier  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  than  in  his  native  city  of  Venice,  whi- 
ther he  seems  to  have  retired  towards  the  close  of  his  days, 
since,  in  1556,  he  was  among  the  artists  selected  to  adorn  the 
library  of  St.  Mark.  There  he  represented  his  fable  of 
Acteeon,  along  with  several  symboli<»l  inventions;   and  a 
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few  other  of  kit  pictaies  aze  exhibited  these  in  pnhlie.     He 
died  not  loi^  sdbseqoently  in  the  jear  1561. 

The  foreign  artist  is  Ginaeppe  Porta  della  Garfagnana, 
alreadj  mentioned,  likewise,  nnder  the  Roman  Sehool,  in 
which  he  was  iastrocted  by  Franoeseo  Salriati,  whose  sur- 
name he  assumed.  For  tliua  reason  he  is  sometimes  entitled 
in  history  SaKyiati  the  younger.  He  aooompaaied  lug  master 
to  Yeniee,  on  the  hukter  being  inrited  by  ikib  Patriarch 
Chdmani  to  anbellish  his  palace,  where  he  produced  his  cele- 
brated Psyche,  still  to  be  seen  there,  near  two  ^ustnree  by 
the  hand  of  Porta..  Franeesoo^  howerer,  soon  left  Y «iice ; 
Yasari  adducing  as  a  yery  sufficient  reason,  that  it  wa«  n# 
place  for  the  rendence  of  artists  distingui^ed  for  exeellenoe 
in  design.  But  the  sncceai  of  Porta,  who  became  establiriied 
and  died  at  Yenice,  oleariy  proves  the  eentsazy.  Initiated 
in  a  knowledge  of  design  by  Francesco,  he  wholly  retained 
the  character  of  the  Florentine  Sefaool,  only  enliyening  it 
with  tints  in  the  Yenetiaa  taste,  ^everthelees^  he  wae 
approrred  by  Titian,,  and  selected  along  with  PanI  and  other 
leading  names  to  point  i&  tiie  lilnaiy  of  St  Made;  he  was 
eontiimally  engaged  to  work  in  fresco  and  in  ml,  botii  in 
public  and  in  priyate;  and  was  always  distii^fuii^ied  there  asone 
of  the  most  able  masters  of  hb  age.*  Serexal  of  his  altar- 
fneces  remain,  and  amoi^  others  one  of  the  Assumption;  a 
beautiful  piece,  at  the  Senri,  in  Yenice,  besideft  a  ChriBt  taken 
from  the  Cross,  at  Muiano,  displaying  powers  of  inyention 
wholly  original,  fall  of  expression,  and  an  ur  of  majesty  not 
very  usual  in  this  sdiod.  He  repeated  the  same  subject  £re* 
qoently ;  and  there  whjs  a  duplicate  in  the  Ducal  coUection  at 
Modena,  subsequently  traasferred  to  Dresden. 

FoUowing^  these  artistsy  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  to 
meet  with  the  name  of  J»copo  Sansoyino,  who,  as  will  aj^ajr 
from  the  index,  derived  his  surname  also  from  his  mastoc.  He 
was  much  oourted  in  Yenice,  orwiag  to  Uw  excellence  in  the 
art  of  statuary,  aa  well  as  in  that  dF  an  ardnteet,  with  which 
he  ornamented  public  f^acea  Still  he  £uled  not  to  exercise 
some  influence  over  that  of  painting,  at  least  of  design  ;  in 
which  he  had  been  well  instructed  by  Andrea  del  Sarto^  in 

•  SMBoBchU,Giurta»p.l6«.    Zanetti,  p.  404. 
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Florence.     Indeed,  aa  tbe  director  of  the  edifioe  of  St  Mark, 
numerons  artkts  were  dependent  npon  kim;  and  it  is  known, 
that  he  received  some  commisBioiis  for  designs  in  mosaic  work, 
which  I  do  not,  however,  find  partieokui2ed ;  as  well  as 
others,  most  probablj  in  tapestry,  for  the  altar  of  the  sacra- 
ment, as  it  has  been  conjectnred  from  their  style,  by  Signor 
Zanetti.      In  regard   to  foreign    s^les,  w«  mnst  proceed, 
-withont  dwelling  upon  the  Cavalier  Zuccaro^  Pasagnano,  and 
others  already  treated  in  their  respective  idboc^  to  make 
brief  mention  of  Giuseppe  Calimberg,  by  birth  a  German, 
who  flourished  a  considerable  time  at  Yenioe,  where  he  died 
about  1 570.     There  is  the  Battle  of  Constantine,  by  his  hand, 
fltill  preserved  at  the  Servi ;  and  had  he  always  di^kyed  the 
same  taste,  I  should  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  excellent^ 
though  somewhat  heavy,  in  the  practice  of  his  art  Subsequent 
to  him  appears  to  have  flourished  Gio.  di  Chere  Loranese^ 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned,  before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
sect  of  mannerists,  and  of  the  TenebrosL*    Ranking  among 
the  scholars  of  the  best  Yenetian  masters,  he  produced  a  his- 
tory-piece for  the  gtand  council  halL     OUiernaBnes  of  foreign 
artists  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Gnida :  it  »  my  object  in 
this  school,  as  in  the  rest,  to  record  only  soeh  ae  are  most  de- 
serving of  commemoration. 

In  the  progress  of  the  present  history,  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably have  observed,  that  no  distinction  had  yet  been  made 
between  certain  species  of  painting,  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  figurist  copied  everything,  and  availed  himself 
of  every  thing  to  adorn  his  compositions ;  landscapes,  animals, 
&uits,  flowers,  and  perspective,  were  all  employed  as  acees- 
4Baries  in  favour  of  the  leading  art ;  the  execution  of  which 
was  about  as  difficult  to  the  great  masters  as  the  throne 
of  Jupiter  to  Phidias,  after  having  completed  the  figure  of  the 
god.  By  degrees,  however,  they  began  to  separate,  and  to 
treat  these  parts  of  painting  severally.  The  Flemish  weee 
among  the  first,  who,  pursuing  the  bent  of  their  genius,  se- 
lected their  respective  branches,  and  composed  pictures,  in 
which  landscape,  for  example,  became  the  prine^al  objeet| 

*  A  dass  of  artists  so  called,  from  their  eiceu&ft  use  of  deep 
sxkd  dariL  coloiirs.^Tr. 
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while  the  figure  in  ite  torn  became  an  aooessaiy.  And  %6 
may  here  remark,  with  Bellori,  that  ^  the  best  of  these  artiste 
dif^>ed  thdr  pencil  in  thoee  fine  Venetian  colours  f  bj  no 
means  one  of  the  least  boasts  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
Italians,  likewise,  attended  sererallj  to  these  branches  of  the 
art,  and  in  particular  to  landscapes.  It  was  Titian  who 
opened  the  true  path  to  our  landscape  painters;  although 
nearlj  the  whole  of  his  champaign  scenery  was  introduced  in 
aid  of  his  figures ;  nerer  the  contrary.  One  of  these,  con- 
sisting of  a  Holy  Family,  was  in  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Massa  and  Carrara,  lately  deceased,  who  left  it  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Prince  Cario  Albani,  of  Milan.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Titian  was  imitated  by 
many  Flemish  artists;  and  among  the  Venetians  by  Gio. 
Maria  Verdizzotti,  one  of  his  literary  friends,  who  painted 
nnder  his  direction  several  landscapes,  much  esteemed  in  diffe- 
rent collections,  where  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  Bassani  produced  examples  of  smaU  pictures  of  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  which  consisting  of  copies  taken  from 
those  seen  in  their  histories,  are  easily  recognised.  Tbey  are 
not  so  numerous,  however,  as  their  history  pieces ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  having  seen  specimens  of  them  except  in  the  Vene- 
tian state.  In  drawing  fish,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Genzio 
or  Gennesio  Liberale,  a  native  of  Friuli,  has  been  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Vasari,  and  afterwards  by  Ridolfi. 

A  taste  for  grotesques,  was  introduced  into  Venice  from* 
Rome,  by  a  citizen  of  the  republic,  recorded  by  me  elsewhere 
as  the  master  of  this  kind  of  art.  His  name  was  Morto  da 
Feltro,  who,  in  the  company  of  Giorgione,  employed  himself 
in  Venice,  though  without  leaving  any  traces  of  his  hand. 
There  are  speeimens  of  grotesques,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  painted 
by  Batista  Franco,  who  had  likewise  beheld  ancient  examples 
of  them  at  Rome.  There  were  others  painted  for  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aqnileja,  his  patron,  by  Giovanni  di  Udine,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  under  the  names  of  Manni  and  Ricamatore  ; 
an  artist  veiy  celebrated  in  his  line,  and  almost  unique  in. 
drawing  every  kind  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  fruits,  and  flowers.. 
I  have  included  him  in  the  school  of  Giorgione ;  and  he  is 
stated  more  at  length  in  that  of  Raffaello ;  for  he  remained 
but  little  while  with  his  first  master,  and  in  Upper  Italy ;  bal 
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longer  in  Rome,  and  during  some  time  in  Florence.  His  pic 
tnres  of  birds,  or  fmits,  executed  in  oil,  are  pointed  out  in 
different  collections,  though,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  not  all 
g^iuine.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  he  produced  no  specimens  in 
oil,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discorer  any  that  are 
certain ;  nor  that  he  was  incapable  of  drawing  larger  figures 
than  snch  as  we  see  in  his  satyrs,  in  his  boys,  and  nymphs, 
with  which  he  diversified  the  little  landscapes  and  the  tracery 
of  his  grotesques.  Yasari  mentions  some  of  his  standards, 
one  of  which,  executed  in  Udine,  for  the  Fraternity  of  Cas- 
tello,  presents  in  rather  large  proportions,  a  blessed  virgin 
with  the  divine  child,  and  an  angel  making  her  an  offering  of 
the  same  castle.  The  original,  though  much  defaced,  still 
exists,  and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  the  chapel,  executed  by 
Pini  in  1B53.  There  likewise  remains  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  a  chamber  which  contains,  among  some  grotesques, 
two  scriptural  histories,  drawn  in  half-length  figures,  not  so 
perfect  as  the  ornamental  part,  but  valiiable  from  their  rarity. 
His  other  productions,  both  in  Udine  and  the  state,  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  learned  letter  written  by  the  Ab.  Boni,  upon 
the  standard  or  gc^nfiBblone,  just  described.  If  we  might  hastrd 
a  conjecture  relative  to  the  school  of  Giovanni  and  of  Feltro, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  for  a  pupil  to  one  of  these, 
Giorgio  Bellunese,  an  artist,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cesarini, 
^'  very  excellent  in  friezes  and  in  minute  ornaments,"  and 
moreover  an  able  portnut-painter.  He  flourished  at  San 
Yito,  a  place  in  the  Fnuli,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury ;  so  that  the  time,  the  place,  and  his  employment  in 
ornamental  work,  seem  equally  to  favour  our  opinion. 

The  art  of  architectural  design  received  great  assistance  in 
Yenice  during  this  period,  from  the  works  of  Sansovino,  Pal- 
ladio,  and  otiier  consummate  architects,  who  gave  finished 
exami^  of  magnificent  edifices ;  while  Daniel  Barbaro  com- 
posed very  useful  treatises  upon  perspective ;  and  it  became 
an  attribute  of  the  art  to  feign  colonnades,  galleries,  and  rich 
cornices,  for  those  halls  in  which  real  architecture  would  not 
admit  of  them.  In  this,  Cristoforo  and  Stefano  Rosa  more 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  They  were  from 
Brescia,  very  intimate  with  Titian,  and  merited  the  honour  of 
being  employed  by  him,  in  his  architectural  ornaments  for 
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sereral  of  his  flobj^cts.  In  Bmeoia,  in  Yemoe,  sad  pardon* 
larlj  in  tke  aBie<-^uunber  to  tibe  librarj  of  St.  Mark,  we  maj 
meet  with  some  of  their  perq>eetive8,  ao  adaunublj  exeonteKi 
as  to  surprise  us  bj  their  air  o£  majeetT»  olMating  the  eje  by 
their  relief;  and  when  bdield  in  dii^Eont  points  of  view, 
always  producing  a  good  effeot  Their  aohooi  oontinned  to 
flourieh  daring  many  years,  in  their  native  state ;  and  was 
sobseqaently  sn^ported  by  Bona,  excellent  also  m  figures,  as 
well  as  by  other  artists.  Boschini  bestows  many  eommen* 
dations  upon  it  in  different  parts  of  his  work  in  verse ;  and 
m  particular  at  p.  225,  where  he  declares,  that  Brescia  was 
the  sonree  of  this  art ;  which  af^ilies  of  coarse  to  the  Yeaetian 
state. 

Finally,  the  art  of  mosaic  work,  in  stoue  and  colonred 
glass,  at  that  time  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
Venice,  diat  Yasan  observed  with  surprise,  '^  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  effect  more  with  colours.*'*  The  ch^^rch 
and  portico  of  St  Maik  remains  an  invaluabie  nrasevm  oi  tiie 
kind ;  where,  conunencing  with  the  elevrath  emitury,  we  may 
trace  Uie  gradual  progress  oi  design  bdonging  to  each  age  up 
to  the  present,  as  ezhUnted  in  many  works  in  mosuc,  bcH 
ginning  from  the  Greeks,  and  continued  by  the  Italians.  Thej 
chiefly  consist  of  histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  vefj  interesting  notices  relati^ 
to  civic  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  A  portion  of  the  most 
ancient  spemmenB  had  long  either  perished,  or  fallen  mto 
decay,  and  it  had  been  resolved  to  substitute  fresh  ones  in 
their  place.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  after  the  year  1400, 
upon  the  revival  of  painting,  a  desire  prevuled  to  banidi  ih» 
taste  of  the  Greeks ;  and  certiun  it  is,  that  in  the  mosaics  of 
that  age  we  meet  with  ihe  modem  antique  style,  Che  same 
as  in  regard  to  pictures.  It  will  be  enough  to  cite  the 
chapel  of  the  Masooli,  decorated  by  Michele  Zambono  with 

*  There  was  oi  attempt  to  revive  it  made  in  Florence.  'Roscoe,  in  hia 
**  Life  of  Lorenio  de*  Medial"  (vol.  ii.  p.  220»  6tb  ed.),  rebtes,  that, 
with  Gherardo,  Lorenzo  atsooiated  Domenioo  Ghirlandajo  to  work  in 
mosaic  at  tlie  chapel  of  San  Zenobio  :  but  that  this  undertaking,  so  ad- 
mirably begun,  was  interrupted  by  Lorenzo^s  deatii ;  insomuch  that  "  his- 
attempts/'  observes  the  historian,  "  were  thus  in  a  great  d^ree  frus- 
tnted."    lUa  faonour  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  Venice. 
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bieWmB  of  the  IHe  of  tbe  tu^,  ezeeuted  with  ezinM>idiiiarj 
oaie,  and  designed  in  the  beet  taste  of  the  YiyarinL 

The  same  tajste  jwevailed  in  the  time  of  Titian ;  and  to  this 
Le  gaTe  a  renewed  spirit,  aiid  eren  furnished  eeveral  of  these 
artists  with  dedgns.  Marco  Luciano  Rizio  and  Vinoenzio 
Bianehini  wre  the  firsts  who,  about  1517,  sncoeeded  in  a  oom- 
plete  feform  of  the  art.  To  the  kst  is  reCorred  that  celebrated 
Judgment  of  Solomos,  which  adorns  the  portwo  or  Testibde. 
Both  these,  however,  were  surpassed  by  Fraaeesco  and  Yar- 
lerio  Zaoeati  of  Treviso,  or  rather  of  the  Yaltdline,  sons  of 
the  same  Sebastian  who  initiated  Titian  in  the  first  rndimenia 
of  the  art  Of  these,  likewise,  there  appeara  in  the  portice 
a  San  Mareo,  among  yarioos  prophets  and  doctors,  and  with 
two  histories  that  nay  be  prononneed  the  best  mosaic  workfl^ 
produced  during  the  age  of  painting.  I  have  seen  altar- 
pieces  for  churches,  and  pictures  for  private  ornament,  in  the 
same  taste.  The  Boyal  GaUezy  at  Florence  possesses  a  poiv 
trait  from  life  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  worked  by  Yalerio ;  and 
a  San  Giarolamo,  by  Francesco,  is  known  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  ^e  republic  to  the  court  of  Savoy.  Subsequent  to 
these,  whom  Yasari  erroneously  calls  sometimes  Zuccheri, 
sometimes  Zuccherini,  Arminio,  a  son  of  Yalerio,  was  in  much 
repute.  Nor  did  this  family  only  posseas  the  art  of  colour- 
ing stone  and  glass  with  admirablie  skiU  ;  but  they  understood 
Hie  prineiplee  of  design,  more  particularly  Fincesco,  who 
had  be«i  a  painter  heioie  entering  upon  mosaic  wwhas.  The 
family  of  Bianehini,  and  the  other  artists  then  employed  at 
St.  Mark,  were  not  equally  well  instructed ;  and,  stimulated 
by  feelings  of  envy,  they  declared  open  enmity  against  the 
Zuccati,  for  having  assisted  with  the  brush  to  supply  some 
parts  of  the  design  to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;  nor  did  they 
fail  to  cry  down  the  ability  of  Yalerio,  to  whom  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Titian  and  his  son  afforded  succour.  It  would  be 
tedious  here  to  relate  the  various  persecutions,  litigations,  and 
losses,  owing  to  this  quarrel ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
extracted  by  Zanetti  from  authentic  documents,  and  minutely 
described.  Enough,  that  he  concludes  with  extolling  the  Zuc- 
cati, together  with  Yincenzio  Bianehini ;  to  whom,  as  being 
acquainted  with  design,  it  was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  rough 
draught  for  the  intended  work.     Others  were,  for  the  most 
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part,  ia  want  of  cartoons  and  complete  paintings,  in  order  to 
model  their  mosaic  works,  and  even  then  they  conducted  them 
with  skill  mnch  inferior  to  their  predecessors.     In  this  list  he 
compntes  Domenico,  the  brother,  and  6io.  Antonio,  the  son  of 
Yinoenrio  Bianchini,  as  well  as  Bartolommeo  BoBa^  at  one 
time  a  papil,  and  then  an  aocoser  along  with  the  rest,  of  the 
Znccati.     In  the  time  of  these  artists  were  first  ad<^rted,  and 
practicallj  applied,  the  works  and  designs  of  Salviati  and  of 
Tintoretto.    The  names  saoceeding  time,  were  Gio.  Antonio 
Marini,  a  pnpil  of  Bozza,  and  Lorenzo  Ceccato,  both  admira- 
ble artificers ;  Lnigi  Gaetano  and  Jacopo  Pasterini,  with 
Francesco  Turessio,  notices  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  the 
year  1618.     Thej  woriced  alter  the  cartoons  of  the  two  Iln- 
toretti,  of  Palma  the  younger,  of  Mafieo  Yerona,  of  Leandro 
Bassano,  of  Aliense,  of  Padovanino,  of  Tizianello,  beades 
sereral  others.     About  the  year  1600  commenced  a  series  of 
artists  less  generally  known ;  a  list  of  whose  works  may  be 
consulted  at  the  close  of  that  rery  valuable  publication, 
^^  Delia  Pittura  Yeneziana."      These  last,  howerer,  hare 
confined  their  labours  to  the  decoration  of  new  walls,  from 
modem  derigns;  as  since  1610,  a  decree  has  been  in  foree 
against  the  des^uction  of  ancient  mosaic  works,  in  howeyer 
rude  or  Cbeekish  a  taste ;  but  in  case  of  impending  destruc- 
tion, they  were  to  be  removed  and  restored  with  care,  and 
afterwards  refixed  in  the  same  place.     By  this  measure  a  se- 
ries of  monuments  is  preserved  to  posterity,  which,  in  its  kind, 
is  quite  unique  in  Italy  and  the  world. 
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Innofadoni  of  the  Mannerists  of  the  Serenteenth  Century.    Corruption 
of  Venetian  Painting. 

A  SORT  of  fatality  seems  to  prevail  in  all  human  things,  len- 
dering  their  duration  in  the  same  state  of  short  continuance  ; 
so  that  after  attaining  their  highest  elevation,  we  may  as- 
suredly at  no  distant  period  look  for  their  decline.  The  glory 
of  precedency,  of  whatever  kind,  will  not  long  remain  the 
boast  of  one  place,  or  in  possession  of  a  single  nation.  It 
migrates  from  country  to  country ;  and  the  people  that  yester- 
day received  laws  from  another,  will  to-morrow  impose  them. 
Those  who  to-day  are  the  instructors  of  a  nation,  will  to-mor- 
row become  ambitious  of  being  admitted  in  the  number  of  its 
disciples.  Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous.  For 
whoever  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  civil  or  literary  his- 
toiy,  whoever  has  observed  the  passing  events  of  the  age  in 
whach  we  live,  will  easily  furnish  himself  with  proofs,  wiUiout 
the  aid  of  writers  to  direct  him.  We  have  already  traced  the 
same  revolution  of  affairs  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  the  two 
schools  of  Rome  and  Florence,  which,  arriving  at  the  zenith 
of  their  fame,  fell  into  decay  precisely  at  the  period  when  that 
of  Venice  besan  to  exalt  itself.  And  we  shall  now  perceive 
the  decline  of  the  latter,  during  the  same  age  in  which  the 
Florentine  began  to  revive,  in  which  the  school  of  Bologna  ac- 
quired its  highest  degree  of  reputation ;  and  what  is  still  mono 
surprising,  seemed  to  rise  by  studying  the  models  of  the  Ve- 
netian. So  indeed  it  was :  the  Caracci  were  much  devoted  to 
Titian,  to  Giorgione,  to  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and 
thence  formed  styles,  and  produced  pupils  that  conferred 
"honour  upon  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  Ve- 
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netiaoB,  too,  studied  tbe  Bame  examples,  and  derived  firom  tbem 
a  certaiii  mannerism  reprehensible  enough  in  them,  but  much 
more  so  in  their  disciples.  These,  devoting  themselves  in  their 
first  studies  to  more  claasical  artists,  and  attaining  a  certain 
practice  both  in  design  and  colouring,  next  aimed  at  display- 
ing upon  a  grand  scale,  %ure8,  not  so  much  taken  from  life» 
as  from  engravings  and  pictures,  or  from  their  own  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  more  rapidly  these  were  executed,  the  better 
did  they  suppose  thej  had  succeeded.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  tiie  examples  of  Tintoretto  proved,  in  this  rMpeo^ 
more  prejudicial  than  usefuL  Few  were  ambitious  of  emu- 
lating his  profound  knowledge,  which  in  some  measure  serves 
to  veil  his  defects ;  but  his  haste,  his  carelessness,  and  his 
grounds,  they  more  willingly  adopted ;  while  his  great  name 
was  advanced  as  a  shield  to  cover  their  own  faults.  And  the 
earliest  of  these,  not  yet  unmindful  of  the  maxims  of  a  better  age, 
did  not  rush  blindly  into  all  these  errors  and  excesses ;  but  by 
their  superiority  of  spirit,  and  by  their  tints,  maintained  their 
ground  better  thaa  the  mannerists  of  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine styles.  But  to  these  succeeded  others,  whose  schools 
degenerated  still  more  from  the  ancient  rules  of  art  We 
advance  this  without  meaning  to  cast  the  leajst  imputation 
upon  really  good  artists,  who  flourished  even  during  this 
period ;  for  an  age  rarely  occurs  in  which  good  sense  becomes 
altogether  extinct  Even  during  <^e  barbarity  of  the  dark 
ages,  we  meet  with  specimens  of  some  marble  busts  of  the 
Ceesars,  and  some  of  their  medals,  which  approach  a  better 
taste ;  and  thus  also  in  the  age  we  are  describing  appeared 
geniuses,  who  either  wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  kept  them- 
selves free  from  the  general  infection ;  ^  et  tenu^re  animnm 
oontra  sua  sascula  rectum."-^— ProjMrf. 

Jaeopo  Palma  the  younger,  so  caHect  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Palma,  his  great  uncle,  was  an  artist  who 
might  eoually  be  entitled  the  last  of  the  good  age,  and  the 
first  of  the  bad.  Bom  in  1544,  after  receiving  the  instruo- 
tions  of  his  father  Antonio,  a  painter  of  a  confined  genius,  he 
exercised  himself  in  copying  from  Titian,  and  the  best  of  the 
national  artists.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  3rear8  he  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  accompanied 
him  to   his  capital     He  afterwards  spent  eight  years  in 
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"SUaoB,  wh^e  ke  kid  a  good  fbnndatioB  for  liifl  profession,  bj 
designing  from  the  aQtiqne,  spying  Michelangelo  and  Ra^> 
faello;  and,  in  particular,  hj  stadjing  the  chiaroeeuroB  of 
Polidoro.  This  last  waj  his  great  model,  and  next  to  hm 
oame  Tintoretto ;  he  being  natmallj  is<dhwd,  like  then,  to 
animate  his  figures  with  a  oertain  freedom  of  aetion,  ami  a 
spirit  peeuliarlj  th^  own.  On  his  return  to  Yenioe,  he  dis- 
tinguished hinraelf  hj  aevenl  works,  eonduoted  with  sinrukr 
care  and  diligenoe ;  nor  axe  there  wanting  professors  whohave 
bestowed  on  him  a  Tery  h^  degree  of  praise,  for  diq^jing 
the  excellent  maximfl  of  t£^  Roman,  united  to  what  was  best 
in  the  Yeaetian  BcheoL  It  is  observed  by  Zanetti,  ^laat  some 
of  his  produotioBS  were  attributed  by  prolessors  to  tlie  hand 
of  Giusef^  del  Salviati,  whose  merit,  in  point  of  deogn  and 
solidity  dT  style,  has  been  already  noticed.  Tke  whole  of 
these  are  exeoated  witb  peculiar  £M3ity,  a  dangerous  gift 
botii  in  painting  and  in  poetry,  which  this  artist  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Though  he  made  the  greatest  exertions 
to  bring  himself  into  notice,  he  was  little  employed ;  the  poet 
was  already  oceapied  hymen  of  consummate  ability,  by  Tin- 
toretto and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  these  m<mopolized  aJl  ^ 
most  lucxativo  commissioos.  Pafana,  howerer,  obtained  the 
rank  of  third ;  ohi^y  by  means  of  Yittoria,  a  distinguished 
sculptor  and  architeet ;  whose  (pinion  was  adopted  in  the  dis- 
tribution (^  the  labours  eren  of  artists  tfaems^Tes.  Dis- 
pleased at  the  little  defesenoe  shewn  him  by  Robusti  and 
I^aul,  he  b^gan  to  enoourage  Palma,  and  to  assist  ium  also 
with  his  adyioe,  so  tiiat  he  shortly  acquired  a  name.  W« 
have  related  a  similar  instanoe  in  regard  to  Bernini,  who 
krought  fnrward  Oortona  against  Saechi,  at  Rome,  besides 
sereral  more,  productire  of  the  greatest  detnment  to  the  art. 
So  true  it  is  that  the  same  passions  prerail  in  every  age, 
everywhere  pursue  the  same  track,  and  produce  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Palma,  overwhdmed  with  commis- 
sions, remitted  mxk  of  his  former  diligence.  In  progress  of 
time,  he  became  even  yet  move  careless,  until  upon  the  death 
of  his  eldest  rivals,  isduding  Corona^  iHbo  in  h^  latest  works 
had  begun  to  surpass  him,  free  from  competition  he  asserted 
anquestioned  sway,  and  despatebed  his  pieees  rapidly.     His 
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pictures,  indeed,  might  often  be  pronounced  rough  draughts^ 
a  title  bestowed  upon  them  in  ri<&cule  by  the  Cavalier  d'Ar- 
pino.  In  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  produce  a  piece  wor- 
thy of  his  name,  it  became  requisite,  not  only  to  allow  him 
the  full  time  he  plea^sed,  but  the  full  price  he  chose  to  ask, 
without  further  reference,  except  to  his  own  discretion,  in 
which  truly  he  did  not  greatly  abound.  Upon  such  terms  he 
executed  that  fine  picture  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  for  the  noble  family  of  Moro.  It 
resembled  many  of  those  he  had  produced  in  his  best  days  at 
Yenice,  and  in  particular  that  celebrated  naval  battle-piece  of 
Francesco  Bembo,  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  Other 
valuable  specimens  are  found  scattered  elsewhere,  in  part 
mentioned  by  Bidolfi,  and  in  part  unknown  to  him.  Such 
ore  his  Santa  Apollonia,  at  Cremona,  his  San  Ubaldo  and  his 
Nunziata,  at  Pesaro,  and  his  Invenzione  della  Croce,  at  Ur- 
bino,  a  piece  abounding  in  figures,  and  full  of  beauty,  variety, 
and  expression.  His  tints  are  fresh,  sweet,  and  clear,  less 
splendid  than  those  of  Paul,  but  more  pleasing  than  in  Tin- 
toretto; and  though  scantily  applied,  they  are  more  durable 
than  those  of  certain  foreign  pictures  more  heavily  laid  on. 
In  the  animation  of  his  figures  he  approaches  the  two  preced- 
ing artists,  particularly  in  his  more  studied  works,  as  he  has 
shewn  in  his  Chastisement  of  the  Sei|>ents,  a  picture  that 
seems  embued  with  horror.  In  eveiy  other  instance  he  has 
always  sufficient  art  to  please ;  and  it  is  surpridng  how  a 
man  who  led  the  way  to  the  most  corrupt  period  in  Venice,  as 
it  has  been  observea  of  Yasari  at  Florence,  and  of  Zuccaro  at 
Rome,  could  thus  exhibit  so  many  attractions,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  calculated  to  feast  the  eye,  and  to  fix  the  soul  of 
the  spectator.  Both  Guercino  and  Guide  were  sensible  of  the 
power  of  his  pencil ;  and  when  examining  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces,  at  the  Cappucini,  in  Bologna,  ^'  What  a  pity,"  they 
exclaimed,  "  that  the  master  of  such  a  pencil  should  be  no 
more."  (Boschini,  p.  383.) 

In  observance  of  my  plan  of  accompanying  each  master 
wiUi  his  train  of  followers,  I  set  out  with  Marco  Boschini,  a 
Yenetian,  who  flourished  during  this  same  deterioration  of  a 
nobler  age.  He  was  a  pupil  to  Palma,  and  has  left  some  me- 
morials of  the  different  professors  of  the  third  epoch,  not  to  be 
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met  with  in  any  other  work.  Ftofessing  tbe  art  of  engraying, 
rather  than  that  of  painting,  he  had,  nevertheless,  so  mnch 
merit  in  the  latter,  as  to  approach  the  manner  of  Pahna,  in 

.  his  picture  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Sacristy  of  San 
Girolamo ;  as  well  as  that  of  Tintoretto,  as  we  gather  from  a 
iew  of  his  altar-pieces  in  the  territory  of  Padua,  and  his  pic- 
tures for  private  ornament,  remaining  at  Venice,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  He  waa  the  author  of  several  works  re- 
corded in  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  composed  in  ^'  quartine,"  with  the  following  title ; 
and  by  this  production  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known :  ^^  The 
Chart  of  pictorial  Navigation,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Venetian 
senator  (a  dilettante)  and  a  professor  of  painting,  under  the 
names  of  Ecelenza  and  Compare,  divided  into  eight  ventiy  or 
winds,  with  which  the  Venetian  yessel  is  borne  into  the  deep 
Sea  of  Painting,  as  its  Absolute  Mistress,  to  the  confusion  of 
such  as  do  not  understand  the  loadstone  and  the  compass." 

Thus,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  judge  from  the 
facade  of  the  style  of  a  whole  edifice  in  the  gothio  taste,  .the 
reader  may  gather,  from  this  very  loaded  title,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  Boschini's  work.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  the  most 
Terbose  style  of  the  Seicentisti ;  a  mixture  of  unsound  reajson- 
ing,  strange  allegory,  tame  allusions,  frivolous  conceits  in- 
rented  on  every  name,  and  phraseology  that  surpasses  even 

^  that  of  Ciampoli  and  Melosio ;  for  these  at  least  wrote  in  the 
Italian  dialect,  whereas  Boschini  protests  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  a  foreign  idiom,  but  to  speak  like  the  Venetian 
people.  From  this  undistinguishing  kind  of  nationality  arises 
his  malevolence  against  Vasari,  and  the  methods  of  the 
foreign  schools,  as  well  as  his  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Vene- 
tian artists,  whom  he  prefers,  as  we  learn  from  his  title-page, 
to  all  the  painters  in  the  world,  not  merely  as  respects  their 
manner  of  colouring,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design. 
IVhat  is  worse,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  fine  old 
painters  and  the  mannerists  of  his  own  times,  and  speaks  as  if 
the  masters  of  the  former  age  were  still  flourishing,  and  teach- 
ing in  their  schools,  or  as  if  the  modem  possessed  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  reputation ;  a  gross  equivocation  into 
which  the  tiresome  Compare,  or  gossip,  is  continually  fallings 
and  which  his -credulous  Excellency  as  frequently  commends. 
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It  luywever,  m  tmting  of  Va«ri,  1  m  i 
«Me4  hk  pwiiiHtifT,  in  eonaideiaftioii  of  pvqadiees  imbibed 
by  bif  edootiOB,  wbidi  are  afterwafds  with  ^ffieolij  endi- 
€ate<l,  I  oo^  to  make  Vie  of  tbe  auoe  Hbenlitj  in  legai^i 
to  BoeduBi,  more  cepeciall j  as  be  peweawd  iewer  ofyportani- 
tief  of  riddWbimaelf  oi  then,  never  bsiing  Tinted  Bome  or 
Floreoee^  ftDdgiringbie  opinions  opon  foragn  scboolfly  from 
tiie  bennaj  lelatioDS  ot  others.  It  is  troe  thai  be  cites  in 
fftTOOT  <rf  the  VenetiaBS  the  <^ptnio&  of  many  distingnisked 
men;  as  tint  of  Yelaseo,  who  protested  to  Sahrator  Rosa, 
tluit  RaAullo  was  no  loiter  a  fftTonrite  with  him  after  bay- 
ing seen  Tenice ;  or  that  of  Robens,  who,  after  pending  up- 
wards of  sbc  jean  at  Rome  to  little  purpose,  ftmned  hiss^ 
on  the  models  of  Titian.  Albano  likewise  iegieC*ed  thai  he 
bad  not  conmeneed  his  studies  in  Venice,  preferably  to  Roino; 
and  Pier  <b  Cortona  haTing  seen  the  works  of  the  TenetiaiL 
School,  eanceUed  some  of  his  kbours^  and  omsnented  afredi 
two  chambers  of  thePabuzo  Pitti,  and  one  in  the  Casa  Bar- 
berini  But  these  authorities,  whieh  he  addaoee  along  with 
others,  taken  chiefly  feom  artists  who  preferred  beaatyof 
oolonring  to  accuracy  of  design,  donot  pTOTenl■d^  andnugfai 
be  qiposed  by  other  autborides^  eren  of  great  painter^  more 
particularly  Engliflli  and  French,  who  eBd>raeed  a  contrary 
opinion.  Besicks,  tiie  panegjnrists  thus  cited  by  him,  did  not 
eonunend  the  modem  so  much  as  the  ancient  Venetian  pain- 
ters, so  as  by  no  means  to  possess  the  weight  be  would  attri- 
bute to  them.  M<n«OTer,  in  the  present  day,  when  so  mudi 
has  been  written  upon  Italian  painting,  we  AM  not,  <m  'wr- 
Testigating  what  is  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  what  to 
be  shunned  or  approred  in  the  examples  of  the  Venetians, 
Mppeal  to  the  rain  boastings  of  the  wxteenth  century,  but  to 
the  critics  of  our  own  times.  Still  we  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
but  ikai  the  work  in  question,  however  strangely  writtwi,  c<m^ 
tains  many  yaluiMe  historical  notices,  ai»di  many  pictorial 
precepts,  particulariy  usefid  to  such  as  cannot  aspire  to  any 
thing  b^nd  the  character  of  mere  naturalists,  ineapaUe  of 
drawing  a  stn^EO  that  does  not  appear  in  their  model,  and 
content  with  portnmi^  the  dimensions  of  any  kind  of  head 
or  body,  provided  tbey  be  of  the  hunnn  shape,  mventing  with 
infimte  difficulty,  idow  in  resriving,  and  quite  incapable  of 
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forming  a  grasd  history,  more  eapeeiallj  of  baHlea,  of  fligbts^ 
in  short  of  any  objects  they  never  saw.  This  sect,  which  at 
that  period  boasted  many  fcliowers,  and  which  is  not  even  yet 
extinct,  is  there  lidicnled  in  a  vein  it  is  impossible  to  snrpass, 
and  would  that  the  party  proceeding  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  maimeriffln,  at  that  time  trinmphont  in  Yemce,  had  not 
met  with  equal  applause  !  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  observe 
the  golden  mean ;  though  the  artists  of  Bologna  will  point  out 
the  way  in  due  time.  At  present  we  must  retun  to  those  of 
Venice. 

Numerous  other  artists  very  nearly  approached  the  style  of 
Palma.  Boschini  enumerates  six,  whose  manner  so  extremely 
resembles  him,  as  to  impose  upon  those  who  have  not  tact 
enough  to  <kteet  the  peculiar  characteristies  of  each,  (and  in 
Pahna  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Roman  and  Yenetian,)  coi»- 
sisting  of  the  names  of  Corona,  Yioentino,  Persnda,  Alienee, 
Malombra,  and  I^otto.  The  same  author  extols  them  as 
illustrioQS  painters ;  and  truly,  besides  the  sf^ndour  of  their 
colouring,  they  composed  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  emulating, 
for  the  most  part,  the  firo  and  the  striking  contrasts  that 
produced  such  an  mipression  after  the  time  of  Titian,  ex^ 
cuting  pictures  eveiy  way  deserving  of  a  place  in  good  collec- 
tions. 

Leonardo  Corona,  of  Muranot,  who,  from  a  copyist,  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  a  painter,  was  the  rival  of  Palma,  and 
nevertheless  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Yittoria ;  whether  to 
keep  idive  the  emulation  of  the  former,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  is  uncertain.  He  sometimes  prepared  models  in  clay, 
to  discover  the  best  distributions  of  his  chiaroscuro.  By  aid 
of  these  he  paroted  his  Annunciation,  at  Sd«  CHovanni  and 
Paolo,  a  work  veiy  highly  commended,  as  well  as  his  picture 
at  8an  StefEino^  displaying  a  grandeur  that  arrests  the  eye, 
and  reminds  us  more  of  Titian  than  any  other  model.  In 
general,  however,  Corona  exhibited  more  of  Tintoretto^  if  not 
in  his  colouring,  which  in  the  present  day  appears  to  more 
advantage,  at  least  in  many  other  points.  He  produced  a 
crucifixion  so  much  in  this  utist's  style^  that  Ridolfi  has 
defended  him  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from  the  chaige  of 
theft.  He  availed  himself  likewise  c^  the  engravings  of 
flemish  artisti^  particularly  in  the  compositifm  of  his  land- 
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6cape.  He  did  not  long  flourish ;  bnt  left  an  excellent  imita- 
tor of  his  style  in  Baldassare  d'  Anna,  an  artist  of  Flemish 
origin,  who  completed  a  few  of  his  master's  pieces.  He  also 
prMluoed  some^>riginal  pieces  for  the  Senri  and  other  churches, 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Corona  in  the  selection  of 
forms,  jet  surpass  them  in  the  softness,  and  sometimes  in  the 
force  of  their  chiaroscuro. 

Andrea  Vioentino  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  Vene- 
tian, and  pupil  to  Palma ;  not  excelling  in  point  of  taste,  he 
was  nevertheless  very  skilful  in  the  himdling  of  his  colours, 
and  shewed  great  power  of  invention.  Beinff  employed  in 
maay  labours,  both  within  and  without  the  boundaries  of 
Venice,  and  even  in  depicting  histories  of  the  Republic,  which 
still  continue  to  adorn  several  halls  in  the  Palazzo  Grande,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  his  time.  He  rarely 
£uls  to  exhibit  in  his  works  some  perspective,  or  some  figure 
borrowed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  plagiarists,  from  the 
best  masters :  including  even  Bassano,  an  artist  of  few  ideas 
constantly  repeated,  and  so  far  less  easily  pillaged  with  im- 
punity. At  the  same  time  he  bestows  upon  his  plagiarisms  a 
beauty  of  composition,  and  a  general  effisct  that  does  honour 
to  his  talents,  i^plicable  to  every  variety  of  subject  He 
could  also  employ  a  very  delicate,  tasteful,  and  effective 
pencil,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself.  In  his  grounds, 
however,  he  must  have  been  less  successful,  many  of  his 
paintings  being  already  much  defaced.  In  collections,  always 
more  fekvourable  to  their  duration  than  public  places,  we  may 
find  several  in  good  preservation,  and  deserving  of  much  com- 
mendation, as  we  gather  from  his  Solomon  anointed  on 
becoming  king  of  Israel,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Florence.  Marco  Vicentino,  son  of  Andrea,  also  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  his  imitations,  and  more  by  the  name  of  his 
father. 

Santo  Peranda,  a  scholar  of  Corona  and  of  Palma,  and 
tolerably  well  vened  in  Roman  design,  having  passed  some- 
time in  Rome,  aimed  at  a  diversity  of  styles.  His  usual 
manner  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  Palma,  while,  in  his 
large  histories,  which  he  produced  at  Venice  and  at  Miran- 
dola,  he  appears  in  a  more  poetical  character  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  was  naturally  of  a  more  slow  and  reflective  turn,  and 
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more  studious  of  art,  qualities  that  in  the  decline  of  age  led 
him  to  adopt  a  verj  delicate  and  laboured  manner.  He  was 
not  ambitious  of  equalling  his  contemporaries  in  the  abundance 
of  his  works ;  his  aim  was  to  surpass  them  in  correctness  ; 
nor  did  he  any  where  succeed  better  in  his  object  than  in  his 
Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  church  of  San 
Procolo.  Among  his  disciples,  Matteo  Ponxone,  from  Dal- 
matia,  more  particularly  distinguished  himself,  assisting 
Peranda  in  his  great  works  executed  at  Mirandola.  In  pro- 
gress of  time  he  formed  an  original  style,  which  surpasses  in 
softness  that  of  his  master,  though  not  equal  to  it  in  point  of 
degance.  He  was  fond  of  copying  him  the  life,  without 
attempting  much  to  add  to  its  dignity.  ELis  scholar,  Gio. 
Carboncino,  pursued  his  studies  at  Rome  also,  where  we  do 
not,  howerer,  find  mention  of  him,*  owing  probably  to  his 
speedy  return  to  Venice.  Among  the  few  pieces  produced 
by  him  for  churches,  there  is  a  Bto.  Angelo,  at  the  Carmini^ 
which  has  been  much  commended  by  Melchiori,  and  a  San 
Antonio,  at  La  Pieti^  mentioned  by  Guarienti.  Two  others^ 
named  Maffei,  of  Vicenza,  and  Zanlmberti,  of  Brescia,  will 
come  under  consideration  in  their  respective  states. 

Antonio  Yassilaochi,  called  Aliense,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Milo,  inherited  horn  the  fine  climate  of  Greece  a  genius 
adapted  to  confer  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  particularly  in 
wows  of  a  vast  and  imaginative  character.  Paul  Veronese, 
struck  with  his  first  efforts,  banished  him,  with  a  feeling  of 
jealousy,  from  his  studio,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  to 
confine  himself  to  small  pictures.  Aliense  observing  Paul 
engaged  in  reviving  the  examples  of  Titian,  renewed  as  fitf  as 
lay  in  his  power  those  of  Tintoretto.  He  studied  casts  taken 
from  the  antique,  designing  from  them  both  day  and«night ; 
he  exercised  himself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  modelled  in  wax,  copied  Tintoretto  with  the  utmost 

*  In  the  **  Memorie  Trevigiane/'  I  find  that  this  artist  was  known  also 
at  Rome,  in  tbe  Guide  to  whteh  place,  however,  his  name  is  not  to  be  met 
with.  I  have  some  doubt  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  that  of  Gio. 
Carbone.  But  this  last  was  from  S.  Severino,  and  a  follower  of  Cara- 
▼aggio  ;  the  other  a  Venetian,  attached  to  Titian ;  and,  in  some  ploturai 
be  produced  at  San  Kiccold  of  Trevigi,  he  subscribes  not  €karbom9t  bat 
CSarbanenU  opu». 

TOL.  n.  R 
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Mndnity,  and,  a«  if  wholly  to  forget  whai  he  had  learnt  £rom 
TmH^  he  sold  the  deeigne  made  at  hie  6<^od.  Yet  he  could 
not  80  ht  diTeet  hhna^  of  them,  hat  that  in  his  earliest  pro- 
dactioDS,  remaining  at  tiw  ehnzch  of  Le  Yergini,  he  displayed 
the  manner  of  PiraL  He  bas  been  aocased  by  historians  of 
having  abaikkmed  this  st^e  for  one  leas  adapted  to  his  genius  ; 
and  moreover  of  having  been  misled  by  the  innovations  of  the 
mannensta  BonietimeSy  however,  he  painted  with  extreme 
care,  as  in  his  f^iphany,  fat  the  Council  <^  Ten,  though  in 
general  he  abased  the  faculty  of  his  goiius,  without  fear  of 
risking  hk  credit,  inasmuch  as  his  rivids  Palma  and  Corona 
punned  the  same  phm.  In  order  better  to  oppose  his  great 
enemy  Yittoria,  he  attadied  himself  to  another  architect,  who 
possessed  much  influence,  named  Girolamo  Campagna»  the 
cBsciple  of  Saasovino ;  and  he  moceover  enjoyed  the  &vour 
of  l^toretto.  In  this  manner  Alienee  obtained  many  com- 
missions^  both  lor  Htm  public  palace  and  the  Yenetian  churches^ 
besides  being  ei^aged  in  many  works  for  other  cities,  more 
especially  for  Perugia,  at  S.  Pietro,  all  upon  a  magnificent 
scale ;  ^et  vrithout  acquiring  that  d^;ree  of  estimation  which 
the  fehcity  of  his  genius  deserved.  He  was  assisted  by 
Tomraaso  Dolobella,  of  Belluno,  a  good  practitioner,  and  weU 
received  in  Poland,  wlwre  he  long  continued  in  the  service  of 
Sigismond  III.  In  bu  Life  of  Alienee,  Bidolfi  makes  men- 
tion also  of  Pietro  Mora,  a  Flemingv  vhose  portrait  Alienee 
painted,  as  b^g  his  friend ;  but  neither  £rom  lustoiy,  nor 
from  his  own  s^le,  can  we  gather  &at  he  was  Alienee  s  dis- 
ciple. He  resided,  and  employed  himself  mudi  in  Yenice,  at 
88.  CHovanni  and  Pado,  at  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  and 
elsewhere  :  while  the  judgment  pnoiounced  upon  him  by 
2anetti  is,  that  he  app^ued  to  have  greatly  attached  himself 
to  the  Yenetian  artists,  and  to  have  derived  sufficient  profit 

Pietro  MiUombra,  a  Yenetian  by  birth,  deserves  almost  to 
oe  excluded  from  the  list  of  Palma's  disciples,  and  even  from 
that  of  the  mannerists.  If  he  sometimes  deviated  from  the 
right  path,  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  human  error,  than 
to  erroneous  maxims.  Bom  in  a  degree  of  comparative  ease, 
he  acquired  from  education  a  sense  of  the  vi^e  of  that  ex- 
eellent  axiom,  ^that  honour  is  better  than  gain."  After 
employing  himself  in  the  studio  of  Salviati,  where  he  obtained 
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a  good  knowledge  of  design,  be  ooniinved  to  paint  for  his  own 
pleasure.  But  equally  intelligent  and  docile,  he  never 
flcmpled  to  bestow  the  ntmoet  pains  to  bring  his  works  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  was  the  usual  practice  of  his 
times.  Afterwards  eiqperienciDg  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
entered  wpon  the  art  as  his  profession,  and  ornamented  parts 
of  the  Docal  Palace.  In  his  portraits  and  pictures  upon  a 
small  scale,  he  was  also  yer^  succe«tful.  He  represented  at 
San  Francesco  di  Pada,  yanons  mirades  Cfi  the  saint,  in  four 
piotiuPes  ;  and  his  figures  disf^j  a  precision  in  their  contours, 
a  gracss,  and  an  originalit  j  which  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
they  can  bdong,  not  merely  to  the  epoch,  but  to  the  school  of 
which  we  are  here  treating*  Sinular  q>ecimens  he  produced 
for  galleries,  sometiBies  enliyening  with  them  his  perspectiye 
pieces^  in  which  he  possessed  equal  skill  and  assiduity.  Those 
in  which  he  exhibited  the  grand  piazza,  or  the  great  hall  of 
council,  fspresemting  in  th^  theur  respective  sacred  or  civil 
ceremonies,  processions,  ingresses,  public  audiences,  great 
spectacles,  to  which  the  place  adds  an  air  of  grandeur,  ex- 
torted the  plaudits  of  all  ranks. 

CHiokmo  Pilotto  occupies  the  Mxth  place  among  those, 
who,  in  the  (pinion  of  Boschini,  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  Pahna.  Zanetti  is  content  with  observing,  that  he  was 
a  true  kiUkmet  of  that  s^le,  and  that  in  his  works  may  be 
recognised  the  ideas  of  his  master,  conducted  in  a  very  h^ppy 
mann^.  Yeniee  boasts  few  of  lus  pieces,  although  we  are 
elsewhere  inlomed  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  Niq4ials  of  the  Sea.  painted  for  the  public  palace^ 
is  extolled  in  lugh  tetms  by  Orlandi,  while  others  have  greatly 
admired  his  San  Biagio^  which  he  jooduced  for  the  great  altar 
of  the  Fra^da,  in  Bovigo ;  a  picture  displaying  great  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  and  sig^d  with  his  name. 

To  sttai^  a  fall  list  of  the  rest  of  the  mannerists,  who 
followed  more  or  less  the  composition  of  Paima,  would  only 
weary  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  names.  From  these  I 
select,  therefore,  merely  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Te- 
nice  and  its  vicinity,  Imving  to  make  mention  of  others  in  the 
respective  schools  of  terra^finna.  Girolamo  Gbunberati,  a  scholar 
«f  Porta,  acquired  the  art  of  oolourii^  from  Paima,  upon 
whose  model  he  painted  at  Le  Yergini,  a^  other  places.  It  is 
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still  suspected,  howeyer,  that  the  character  displayed  in  hi» 
pieces,  most  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Palma,  whose  frimid- 
ship  occasionally  assisted  him.  In  the  Gnide  hj  Zanetti,  we 
find  mention  of  a  Jacomo  Alberelli,  a  disciple  of  Pakna,  who 
painted  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  church  of  the  Ognisanti. 
There  is  a  slight  allnsion  to  him  in  Bidolfi,  hy  whom  he  is 
entitled  Alhaielli ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  produced  the  hust  for 
the  tomh  of  his  master,  in  whose  service  he  lived  during  thirty- 
four  years.  Camillo  Bellini  is  also  recorded  among  the  Pal- 
mese  mannerists,  whether  a  natire  of  Venice  or  of  the  state  is 
not  certain.  In  his  manner  he  is  pleasing,  though  neither 
spirited  nor  rigorous ;  and  he  was  likewise  employed  in  the 
Ducal  Palace.  Boschini  moreover  extob  Bianchi,  Dimo,  and 
Don&ti,  all  Yenetians,  and  his  own  friends ;  hut  I  would  omit 
them,  finding  no  commendations  in  any  other  work.  I  omit 
also  Antonio  Cecchini  da  Pesaro,  whose  age,  as  reported  in 
the  index,  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  with  the  period  of  Pal- 
ma's  professorship. 

In  Trevigi,  Ascanio  Spineda,  a  noble  of  that  city,  is  held 
in  some  estimation,  and  included  among  the  disciples  of 
Palma  ;  from  whom  he  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished. One  of  the  most  exact  in  point  of  design,  he  also 
colours  with  much  sweetness  and  grace  of  tints;  an  artist 
deserving  to  be  known  in  his  native  district,  which  abounds 
with  the  best  of  his  works.  He  employed  himself  there, 
for  many  churches,  succeeding  perhaps  better  at  San  Teo- 
nisto  than  at  any  other  place.  No  one  surpassed  him  in 
the  number  of  his  pieces  for  public  exhibition,  if  we  except 
indeed  one  Bartolommeo  Orioli,  who,  about  the  same  period, 
displayed  the  talent  of  a  good  practiser,  though  with  less 
repute.  This  last  belonged  to  that  numerous  tribe  who,  in 
in  Italy,  were  ambitious  of  nniting  in  thmnselves  the  powers 
of  poetry  and  painting  ;  but  who,  not  having  received  suffi- 
cient polish  either  in  precept  or  in  art,  gave  vent  to  their  in- 
spiration in  their  native  place,  covering  the  columns  with 
sonnets,  and  the  churches  with  pictures,  without  exciting  the 
envy  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Father  Federici  praises  him 
for  his  portraits ;  a  valued  ornament,  at  that  period,  of  large 
pictures,  and  well  introduced  by  Orioli,  in  the  church  of 
8t  Croce,  where  a  numerous  procession  of  the  people  of  Tre- 
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vigi  appears,  taken  from  the  life.  Burcliiellati,  a  contempo- 
rarj  liistorian  of  the  place,  adds,  as  a  companion  to  the  foregoing, 
the  name  of  Giacomo  Bravo,  a  painter  of  figures  and  orna- 
mental works,  which  are  still  held  in  some  degree  of  estimation. 

Paolo  Piazza,  of  Castelfranoo,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Capuchin  by  the  name  of  Father  Cosimo,  is  enumerated  bj 
Baglione  among  the  good  practisers,  and  the  pupils  of  Palma. 
Yet  he  bears  little  resemblance  to  him,  haying  formed  a  style 
of  his  own,  not  powerful  indeed,  but  free  and  pleasing,  which 
attracted  the  eye  of  Paul  Y.,  the  Emperor  Bodolph  II.,  and 
the  Doge  Priuu ;  all  of  whom  availea  themselyes  of  his  abi- 
lity. Both  the  capital  and  the  state  boast  many  of  his  pieces 
in  fresco,  and  some  altar-pieces  :  nor  is  Home  without  them, 
where,  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  he  painted  those  very  fanciful 
ornaments  in  friezes,  for  yarions  chiunbers,  aa  well  as  histories 
of  Cleopatra  for  the  Great  Hall,  and  in  the  Campidoglio  at 
the  Conservatori,  a  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  taken  from  the 
Cross.  While  residing  in  Rome  he  attended  to  the  instruction 
of  Andrea  Piazza,  his  nephew,  who  in  course  of  time  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  made  a  cavalier.  Upon  returning  to  his 
own  state,  he  produced  his  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria ;  one  of  the  best  pieces 
that  adorn  the  place. 

Matteo  IngQli,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  resided  from  early 
youth,  until  Uie  period  of  his  immature  decease,  in  the  city  of 
Venice.  He  sprung  from  the  school  of  Luigi  del  Friso,  and 
proposed  for  himself,  says  Boschini,  Paul  Veronese  and  Palma 
as  his  models.  If  I  mistake  not,  however,  he  aspired  to  a 
more  solid,  but  less  beautiful  style,  as  feur  as  we  can  gather 
from  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  from  his  Sup- 
per of  our  Lord  at  San  Apollinaie,  and  from  others  of  his 
works ;  in  all  which  we  trace  the  hand  of  precision  and  assi- 
duity. He  was  also  a  good  architect,  and  terminated  his 
days  during  one  of  those  awful  periods  in  which  the  Venetian 
state  was  visited  by  the  plague,  adding  another  instance  of 
Joss  to  the  fine  arts,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed  in 
•other  schools. 

Another  victim  to  the  same  contagion  was  Pietro  Damini, 
i>f  Castelfranoo,  who,  it  is  averred,  hiad  he  survived  a  little 
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longer,  would  have  displayed  the  powers  of  a  Titian ;  an 
expression  we  are  to  reeeiye  as  somewhat  hyperbolieaL  He 
acquired  the  art  of  colooring  from  Gio.  Batista  Norelii,  a  good 
scholar  of  Palma,  who,  more  for  amusement  than  for  gain, 
ornamented  Castelfranco  and  the  adjacent  jJaees  with  several 
well  executed  pieces.  Damini  next  devoted  mnch  time  to  the 
theory  of  the  art,  and  to  the  study  of  the  best  engravings, 
upon  which  he  modelled  his  design.  By  this  method,  it  is 
said  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  tiie  mannerists, 
though  it  gave  to  his  colours  a  degree  of  cmditr ;  and  in  truth 
this  is  a  defect  that  strikes  the  eye  in  many  of  ids  productions. 
Numerous  specimens  remain  at  Padua,  where  he  established 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  several  at  Yicenza,  at  Yenice, 
and  still  more  in  Castelfranco,  where  his  altar-piece  of  the 
Simone  Stoch  at  Santa  Maria,  is  highly  estimated,  as  well  as 
the  Tabemade  surrounded  with  tw^ve  faistmes,  from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  novel  idea,  and  executed  with 
real  taste.  His  style  is  el^ant  and  pleasing,  but  not  uniformly 
excellent.  He  is  observed  to  have  frequentlv  changed  his 
manner,  in  aspirmg  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
his  art.  We  might,  in  some  instances,  pronounce  him  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist ;  in  others  more  of  an  adept  in  ideal  beauty, 
as  we  gather  from  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Santo  di 
Padova,  which  displays  rare  beauty  and  harmony  combined, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  produce  others  of  equal 
merit.  He  died  early,  and  at  a  short  interval  his  brotiier 
Giorgio,  seized  by  the  same  disorder,  followed  him  to  the 
tomb,  an  artist  excellent  in  portrait,  and  pictures  with  small 
figures. 

Subsequent  to  this  period  (1630, 1631),  in  which  the  deatiia 
of  a  number  of  artists  occur,  the  traces  of  the  old  Yenetian 
style,  in  its  best  school,  b^an  still  more  to  disappear ;  and  tiie 
Yenetian  paintings  produced  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
display  for  the  most  part  a  different  character.  It  is  remarked 
by  Signer  Zanetti,  that  several  foreign  artists  established  them- 
selves about  this  period  in  the  city,  and  held  sway  over  the 
art  at  their  own  discretion.  Attached  to  various  scIm^Ms,  and 
chiefly  admirers  of  Caravaggio,  in  his  plebeian  manner,  they 
agreed  amongst  themselves  in  nothing,  perhaps,  except  two 
points.    One  of  these  was,  to  consult  truth  in  a  greater  degree 
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than  had  before  lieea  done ;  an  extremely  uaefiil  idea  to  render 
art,  now  degenerated  into  a  paltry  trade,  once  more  real  art 
Bat  ithe  plan  was  not  well  execut^  by  many,  who  were  either 
incapable  of  selecting  what  was  natural,  or  of  ennobling  it 
when  found ;  while,  at  all  events,  they  were  too  apt  to  man- 
nerize  it  vriQx  an  excessive  nse  of  strong  shades.  The  other 
plan  was  to  avail  themselves  of  very  dark  and  oily  gronnda, 
whioh  were  as  favourable  to  despatch  as  injurioiis  to  the  dura- 
tion of  paintings,  as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe.  Indeed  this  had  so  far  come  into  vogue,  in  most 
places,  as  even  to  infect,  in  some  degree,  the  great  school  of 
the  Caracci.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  in  many  of  those  pic- 
tures the  lights  onl^  have  remained  durable,  the  masses  of 
shade,  the  middle  tints  having  disappeared ;  insomuch  that 
posterity  has  distinguished  this  class  of  arUst  by  the  new  ap- 
pellation of  the  sect  of  Tenebros%  or  ^  dark  ooloarists.  Bos- 
ehini,  who  first  put  forth  his  Carta  del  Navegar  Pitoresco  in 
1660,  is  very  severe,  as  we  have  before  stated,  upon  iht  sect 
of  mere  naturalists,  stigmatizing  them  generally,  aind  upbraid- 
ing them  for  coming  to  seek  tl^ir  bread  at  Venice ;  while,  at 
the  time  that  they  employed  themselves  in  crying  down  the 
taste,  the  spirit,  and  the  rapid  hand  of  the  Venetians,  their 
own  productions  bore  ample  witness  to  the  pitiable  efforts  by 
which  they  were  produced.  He  gives  no  names ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  gather  from  the  whole  his  aversion  to  the  Bomaa 
and  Florentine  artists,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  give  an  ac« 
count  Upon  these  he  certainly  does  not  bestow  enoomiums, 
as  he  does  upon  all  others  at  that  period  engaged  in  Venioe, 
his  commendations  being  sometimes  extremely  vague,  and  at 
others  extravagant 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  forming  erroneous  judgments,  then  we 
must  abandon  his  Painter  s  Chart  of  NavigaUon,  and  attadi 
ourselves  to  the  Pittura  Veneziana,  a  very  different  guide  to 
that  of  BoscUni.  In  this  the  author  takes  care  to  distinguish, 
with  the  precision  of  a  good  historian,  such  as  were  followers 
of  Caravaggio,  like  Saraceni ;  excellent  pupils  of  Guercino, 
like  Triva ;  fine  colourists,  however  much  accustomed  to  ooppr 
rather  than  invent,  like  Strozza,  and  though  less  select,  his 
seholar  Langetti ;  to  whom  we  may  add  a  third  G^oeee  ar- 
tist^ who  flourished  daring  those  times  at  Venioe,  though  he 
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loft  no  public  specimen  of  his  laboars  ;  tbis  was  Niccolo  Cas- 
Sana.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  a  few  others,  I  shall  treat  in  the 
«chools  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Several  other 
names  are  omitted  by  the  author,  either  on  account  of  such 
artists  having  produced  little  in  the  city,  or  froni  his  being 
unacquainted  with  their  education  and  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Among  these  is  Antonio  Beverense,  an  artist  who  painted  for 
the  college  of  the  Nunziata,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
a  picture  that  displays  accuracy  of  design,  superiority  of  forms, 
and  a  very  fine  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Bolognese,  and  from  his  united  taste  and  diligence 
fully  deserving  of  being  more  generally  known.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  he  ought  to  be  named  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  speedy  return  into  his  own  country, 
we  are,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  the  little  notice  he  seems  to  have 
attracted.  Returning  to  the  authority  of  Zanetti,  we  find, 
that  besides  giving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  he  bestows  equal  commendation  upon  those  who 
are  soon  to  follow ;  explaining  their  respective  excellences  and 
defects,  and  detecting  such  as  belonged  to  the  class  of  Ten^- 
brasi  through  their  own  fault,  aud  such  as  became  so  owing  to 
the  bad  priming  of  those  times ;  in  treating  of  whom  I  follow 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out 

Pietro  Bicchi  was  an  artist  who  resided  for  a  long  period  at 
Venice,  where  he  left  a  great  number  of  works,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  il  Lucchese.  It  remains  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  deserves  to  be  accused  of  having  introduced  the  oily 
and  obscure  method  of  painting  already  mentioned.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  besides  having  made  use  of  bad  priming,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  covering  his  canvas  with  oil  whenever  he 
applied  his  pencil,  which  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  his  works  that  once  produced  an  excellent  effect,  but  which 
are  now  either  defeused  or  perished.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  that  remained  in  Venice,  in  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Padua, 
and  Udine ;  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  the  production  of  mere  mechanic  skiU,  and  that  not 
always  executed  correctly.  A  few,  however,  are  conducted 
with  much  care,  as  we  find  in  his  S.  Raimond,  at  the  Domi- 
nicans of  Bergamo,  and  his  Epiphany  at  the  patriarchal  church 
in  Venice,  both  highly  deserving  of  commemoration,  no  less 
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for  the  union  of  their  oolonrs,  than  for  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  whold  composition.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  a  scholar,  or  at  least  of  an  imitator  of 
Ouido ;  of  one  accustomed  to  consult  the  pictures  of  Tinto- 
retto, and  of  the  most  celehrated  Venetians.  Another  artist 
equal  to  Ricchi  in  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  and  more  accu- 
rate in  the  union  of  his  colours,  will  he  found  in  Federigo 
Cervelli  of  Milan,  who,  on  opening  his  school  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  in  Venice,  obtained  the  celebrated  Ricci  for  one 
of  his  pupils.  At  the' school  of  San  Teoddro,  we  meet  with  a 
history-piece  of  that  saint,  from  the  hand  of  Ceryelli ;  and  in 
this  we  may  trace  all  the  features  of  the  same  style  that  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Rioei,  who  added  dignity,  however, 
to  its  forms,  and  executed  them  upon  canvas  and  upon 
grounds  better  calculated  to  bear  the  effects  of  age. 

The  other  artists  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  class,  are 
Francesco  Rosa,  a  pupil  rather  than  follower  of  Cortona,  for 
an  account  of  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  third  volume ;  and  Giovanni  Batista  Lorenzetti,  whose 
composition,  bold,  n^pid,  and  magnificent,  displays  a  powerful 
and  correct  hand.  The  merit  of  the  second  is  conspicuous  in 
his  frescos,  exhibited  at  Santa  Anastasia,  in  his  native  city  of 
Verona,  for  which  he  received  twelve  hundred  ducats,  incfud- 
iug  only  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  Add  to  these  the  name 
of  Ruschi,  or  Rusca,  a  Roman,  and  a  disciple  of  Caravaggio 
in  his  forms,  and  of  his  age  in  the  mixture  of  his  colours. 
He  was  wholly  unknown  at  Rome,  though  he  aojuired  some 
degree  of  reputation  in  the  cities  of  Venice,  of  Vicenza,  and 
•of  Trevigi.  His  pabtings  are  admitted  into  collections, 
where  several  of  his  oblong  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  pretty 
good  preservation.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Girolamo 
Pellegrini,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Guide  of  Rome,  but  commemorated  in  that  of  Venice  for 
some  works,  chiefly  executed  in  fresco  upon  a  large  scale,  in 
which'  he  appears  neither  a  very  select,  various,  nor  spirtied 
painter,  though  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  character.  Bastiano 
Mazzoni,  a  Florentine,  is  another  artist  unknown  in  his  native 
city,  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  naturalists,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  delicacy,  roundness  of  style,  and  ease  of 
handling.    He  was  also  an  excellent  architect,  of  whose 
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talents  the  Cavalier  Liberi  arailed  himself  in  the  erection  of 
his  fine  palace  at  Yeniee,  whidi  appears  to  exeeed  the  fortune 
of  a  painter.     Connt  Ottayiano  Angarano,  a  Yenetiui  noble, 
if  he  did  not  altogether  avoid  the  style  then  corrent,  avoided 
at  least  its  extravagance ;  and  the  Nativity  which  he  placed 
at  San  Daniele,  confers  i^n  him  doable  hoiK>nr,  having  been 
both  painted  and  engraved  by  his  hand.     Sie&no  Panlnzzi,  a 
citizen  of  Venice,  has  been  enomeiated  aiMong  the  best  belonging 
to  this  sect,  if  indeed  he  is  to  be  inokided  in  it,  as  the  dete- 
rioration of  his  piotores  maybe  rather  attributed  to  the  bad- 
ness of  his  grounds  than  to  the  artist.     Nioeold  Renieri 
Mabuseo  also  flourished  at  the  same  period,  a&  artist,  who  at 
Rome,  under  Man&edi,  a  follower  of  Oanvaggio,  formed  a 
taste  partaking  of  his  early  flemish  and  of  his  Italian  educa- 
tion; very  pleasing  in  the  opinion  of  Zanetti,  and  in  general 
displaying  much  str^igth  dT  hand.     He  had  four  daughters 
who  inherited  their  &tiier's  talents,  all  of  whose  productions 
were  highly  admised  in  Yenioe.    Two  df  these,  of  the  name 
of  Angelica*  and  Anna^  remained  with  thehr  parent ;  Olorinda 
entered  into  an  union  with  Yecchia,    and  Lucreaa  with 
Daniel  Yandych,  a  Frenchman,  who  afterwards  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantoa,  as  tiie  keeper  of  his  gal- 
lery of  pictures ;  himself  a  fine  portrait-painter,  and  by  no 
means  despicable  in  his  lustorMS.    To  his  I  add  the  name  of 
D.  Ermanno  Stroifi,  a  Paduan,  first  a  pupil,  and  an  excellent 
imitator  of  Prete  the  Gre&oese,  and  aherwards  of  Titian, 
though  occasionally,  owing  to  an  exceedive  attention  to  the 
chiaroscuro,  he  deviated  too  much  from  the  right  path.     We 
are  informed  by  Boschini  that  he  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  other  schools,  and  that  on  returning  to  Yenice,  he 
still  continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  Yenetians.     A 
Madonna  from  his  hand  is  to  be  «een  at  the  great  altar  of  the 
Carmini  in  that  city ;  and  in  Pftdua,  his  PietiL,  placed  at  San 
Tommaso  Cantuariense.     I  conclude  this  list  witii  one  Hat- 
teo,  a  Florentine  artist,  not  commemorated  in  his  own  state, 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  vesided  abroad ;  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Matteo  da'  Pitocohi.     He  displayed  most 
talent  in  his  representation  of  Mendicants,  heads  of  which 
class  are  to  be  met  witii  in  Yenioe,  m  Yerona,  in  Yicenz% 
and  elsewhere^  as  well  as  several  burlesques  and  other  fiainci- 
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fal  pieces,  in  tlSe  galleries  of  many  Italian  nobles.  He 
painted  likewise  for  churches,  more  particularly  in  Padna^ 
where  he  most  probably  died ;  and  the  Serriti  are  in  posses- 
sion of  some  on  a  larger  scale,  designed  in  the  character  of  a 
mere  naturalist  These  names  we  trust  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, however  various  and  unequal  both  in  point  of  style  and 
merit,  as  affording  examples  of  the  taste  of  that  age. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficulty  as  I  have  before  observed, 
for  an  entire  age  to  become  wholly  corrupt,  so  among  the  man- 
nerists, who  mark  the  character  of  this  epoch,  there  flourished 
some  good  imitators  of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  of  Baf- 
faello  himself  both  in  the  ca^tal  and  its  adjaooit  provinces. 
In  the  last,  indeed,  they  were  more  numerous,  because  the 
artists  of  the  terra-firma  did  not  so  greatly  aboond  in  thoae 
master-pieces  of  the  art,  of  whioh  the  Venetians  themselves 
were  enabled  so  easily  to  become  the  plagiarists,  to  the  serious 
deterioration  of  the  art  In  the  first  rank  then  of  supporters  ox 
the  solid  style,  I  must  mention  €Hk>van  Contarino,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Palma,  a  companioa  of  Malombra,  and 
an  exact  imitator  of  Titian's  method.  He  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  improving  and  embdlishing  the  nature  wmch  he 
copied,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  di^layed  a  soundness  of 
taste  that  was  truly  that  of  Titian.  He  shewed  exquisite 
skill  in  his  foreshortening  seen  from  below,  and  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  he  exhibited  a  Resurrection  in  the 
entablature,  or  ceiling,  along  with  other  mysteries  and  figures, 
so  beautifully  coloured,  so  distinct,  and  so  finely  expressed,  as 
to  be  considered  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  whic^i  the  city 
can  boast.  He  employed  himself  much  for  colleotions,  even 
extending  to  Germany,  by  which  he  obtained  from  the  Em- 
peror Bodolph  IL,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  cavaliers.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  such  as  he  drew  from  mythology,  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  learning  to  treat  them  with  cla^c  pro- 
priety, and  of  these,  in  the  Borbarigo  collection,  I  saw  a  oon«> 
sideiable  number.  He  was  so  extremely  aacurate  in  his 
portraits,  that  on  sending  home  one  which  he  had  taken  of 
Marco  Dolce,  his  dogs,  the  moment  it  appeared,  began  to  h.wn 
upon  it,  mistaking  it  for  their  master.  His  fame  was  never- 
theless eclipsed  in  portrait  by  Tiberio  Tinelli,  at  first  his  scho- 
lar, afterwards  an  imitator  of  Leandro  Bassano,  and  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  cavalier  by  the  King  of  France.  Pietro  da  Cor- 
toiia»  on  beholding  one  of  his  portraits,  exclaimed  that  Tiberio 
had  not  merely  infused  into  it  the  whole  soul  of  the  original, 
bnt  added  his  own  also.  I  have  met  with  several  at  Rome» 
bearing  a  veiy  high  price,  and  still  more  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Venetian  state.  Sometimes  they  are  left  unfinished,  at  the 
desire  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  taken,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  price ;  sometimes  they  are  thrown  into  an  his- 
torical character;  and  a  Venetian  Lord, for  instance,  will  ap- 
pear as  Marc  Antony — his  wife,  as  Cleopatra.  Many  of  1^ 
artist's  pieces  for  private  ornament,  of  the  portrait  an,  are  very 
highly  estimated :  they  are  alternately  borrowed  from  serip- 
tnre  and  from  fable.  Such  is  that  of  his  Iris,  belonging  to  the 
Conti  Vicentini,  at  Vio6n2a,  simple  in  point  of  compodtion, 
very  natural  and  pleasing ;  and  what  is  still  more  snrpriring, 
quite  original.  He  did  not  diflfilay  eqnal  heility  in  more 
copious  compositions,  requiring  a  larger  portion  of  time  and 
leisure  than  he  ever  enjoyed,  in  order  to  leave  behind  him  a 
work  which  could  give  him  full  satisfaction. 

Succeeding  him,  appears  Girolamo  Forabosco,  a  distin- 
guished portrait-painter,  of  Venetian  ori^n  according  to 
Oriandi,  though  believed  by  the  Paduans  to  have  been  one  of 
their  feUow-citisens.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  adding  him  to  their  respective  ranks. 
He  flourished  in  Uie  time  of  Boschini,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
and  Liberi  the  precedency  over  all  other  Venetians  of  the  age. 
In  order  better  to  commend  him  in  the  q>irit  of  his  age,  he 
puns  upon  his  name,  declaring  Forabosco  one  of  tiioee  who 
emerged /tior  del  ba$e^^  or  out  of  the  wood,  into  full  day ;  in 
other  words  that  he  rose  out  of  obscurity  into  considmble 
note.  •  We  are  to  forgive  similar  conceits  upon  the  part  of 
Bosdiini,  in  conrideration  of  Uie  notices  he  handed  down  to 
us ;  and  we  may  add  likewise  with  Zanetti,  that  Forabosco 
possessed  a  noble  and  penetrating  genius ;  a  genius  delighting 
the  professed  artist  by  its  diiq^y  of  judgment ;  arresting  the 
observer  by  its  beauty ;  and  which  unites  sweetness  with  re- 
finement, beauty  with  force,  studious  in  eveiy  part,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  urs  of  its  heads,  that  appear  endued  with  life. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  these,  we  ought  not  so  much  to 
direct  our  enquiries  to  chuidies,  which  rarely  bmust  any  of  his 
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altar-pieces,  ss  to  those  collections  which  preserve  his  por- 
traits ;  his  half-length  figures  of  saints,  and  his  little  history- 
pieces,  of  which  three  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Dresden  gallery.  Resembling  Forabosco  in  diligence  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  though  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  we  may 
mention  his  pupil  Pietro  Bellotti.  By  some  he  is  reproached 
for  his  minuteness  and  dryness  of  style,  which  leads  him  to 
distinguish  almost  eveiy  hair,  though  always  an  exact  and 
faithful  transcriber  of  nature.  Boschini  considers  him  in  the 
light  of  a  prodigy,  for  having  succeeded  in  uniting  to  so  much 
diligence,  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  in  his  tints,  to  a  degree 
never  before  known.  His  compositions,  more  particularly  his 
portraits  and  his  caricatures,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gal- 
leries, are  held  in  much  esteem.  Several  I  have  seen  in  dif- 
ferent places,  even  out  of  the  lumts  of  the  state ;  two  of  them 
very  excellent — ^portraits  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
in  possession  of  tibe  Cavalier  Melzi,  at  Milan,  and  such  as  are 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  most  polished  and  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  Flemish  art 

At  the  same  period  flourished  the  Cavalier  Carlo  Ridolfi,  a 
native  of  Yicen£%  but  who  received  his  education  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Venice.  His  natural  good  sense  led  him 
to  shun  the  peculiar  style  of  his  times,  no  less  in  writing  than 
in  painting ;  and  we  may  observe  the  same  character  that  is 
dispkyed  in  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  Venetian  Painters,"  written 
with  equal  fidelity  and  judgment,  preserved  also  in  his  pic- 
tures. Thus  his  Visitation,  painted  for  the  church  of  the 
Ognissanti  at  Venice,  has  been  much  extolled ;  a  piece  that 
exhibits  some  novelty  in  the  adaptation  of  the  colours ;  a  fine 
relief,  and  exactness  in  evenr  part  Other  specimens  of  him 
are  to  be  met  with  in  public  places,  both  in  Venice  and 
throughout  the  state ;  but  a  great  part  of  his  productions  were 
for  private  persons,  consisting  of  portraits,  half-length  figures, 
and  historical  pieces.  Ridolfi  imbibed  excellent  principles  of 
the  art  from  Aliense,  which  he  afterwards  improved  in  Vi- 
cenza  and  Verona,  by  copying  the  best  models  he  could  find, 
and  attending  to  perspective,  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  to  other 
pursuits  best  calculated  to  form  a  learned  artist  Such  he  like- 
wise appears  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  ''  Lives,"  which  are  at 
present  extremely  rare,  and  deserving  of  republication,  either 
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with  tlie  pktee,  whidi  I  heard  ware  still  in  eziBtenoe  at  Bas- 
8Bno,  or  without  them,  since  it  is  no  verj  serioos  loss  after  all 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  featores  of  eelehrated  men,  provided 
we  heeome  acquainted  with  their  yirtoes.   Upon  a  comparison 
of  Ridolfi's  style  of  writing  with  that  of  Boschini,  we  might 
aappose  that  these  authors  flourished  at  two  different  epochs, 
though  they  were  rer  j  nearly  contemporary.   Bayle's  ohserva- 
tion,  indeed,  may  he  considered  correct,  as  appued  to  them ; 
that  there  exists  a  certain  mental,  as  well  as  j^ysioal  ^i- 
demic  ;  and  as,  in  the  last,  every  individual  is  not  seized  with 
the  disord^,  so,  in  the  former,  ^>od  sense,  as  evinced  in  think- 
ing and  in  vrriting^  does  not  heo<»ne  altogether  extinct   Thus 
the  Gav.  Cario,  as  I  hefore  noticed,  was  not  only  a  good 
writer,  but  one  of  the  beet  biographers  of  artists  we  have^ 
Not  that  he  was  wholly  exempt  from  every  kind  of  gram^ 
matical  error,  any  more  than  ^Jdinucci  himself^  though  one 
of  the  della  Cnuna  aeademi<naiis ;  but  he  knew  how  to  avoid 
errors  of  judgment^  into  which  others  fell ;  such  as  relating 
old  stories,  fit  only  to  amuse  children  when  they  first  begin  to 
draw  eyes  and  ears ;  making  inquisition  into  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  every  artist,  and  wasting  time  in  long  preambles,  epi- 
sodes, and  moral  refleetions,  quite  out  of  fdace.  On  the  contrail 
he  is  precise,  rapid,  and  eager  to  afford  fteslh  information  for  his 
readers  in  a  small  space,  with  the  exception  of  quoting  largely 
0(Rnetimes  from  the  poets.   His  pictorial  maxims  are  just ;  his 
complaints  against  Vasari  always  in  a  moderate  tone,  and  his 
descriptions  dF  paintings  and  of  grand  compositions  very  exact, 
and  duplaying  great  knowledge,  both  of  mytiiology  and  his- 
tory.    He  cond^des  the  work  with  an  account  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  comphuns  of  the  envy  of  rivals,  apd  the  ignorance 
of  the  great,  too  often  combining  together  to  trample  upon 
real  merit     His  epitaph,  as  givMi  by  Sansovino,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  and  afterwards  by  Zanetti,  refers  the  year  of 
his  decease  to  1658.   Bosehino,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Carta, 
page  509,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  living  authors  in  1660, 
in  whidi  year  his  book  was  given  to  the  world.     I  am  in- 
ciiiied  to  think  that  those  verses  in  which  Ridolfi  is  com- 
m^ided,  were  the  production  of  Boeehini  while  the  former 
was  still  living,  and  that  after  his  death  he  neglected  to  re- 
tooeh  theau 
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Two  othefs,  among  tbe  best  of  iliese  imitaton  of  a  mora 
solid  tastOy  are  Yeedua  and  Loth,  fully  mititled  as  much  as 
the  rest  to  the  rank  thej  hold.  IPieiro  Yecchia  sprang  from 
the  sdiool  of  Padoranino,  bat  he  did  aeqnire  altogether  his 
style,  most  probably  because  Padovanino,  like  the  Caraeci, 
gave  an  indiyidnal  direction  to  the  talents  of  hi«  pupils,  in  the 
path  he  judged  best  adapted  to  their  success.  The  genius  of 
Vecchia  was  not  at  all  calculated  for  lighter  subjects.  He 
had  imbibed  from  his  master  an  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  imitating  them ;  and  with  these  princi- 
ples he  arrired  at  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  seyeral  of 
his  pictures  pej9s  for  those  of  Giorgione,  of  lacinj,  and  eyen  of 
Titian.  It  is  trae,  that  by  dint  of  copying  aad  exactly 
imitating  old  pain^ga^  much  darkened  by  time,  he«ontraeteid 
the  habrt  of  colouring  with  considerable  dulness  of  lights, 
affording  an  example  for  erery  young  artist,  that  he  sl^uld 
learn  to  tinge  with  lively  colours,  prerious  to  taking  copies  of 
similar  ptctuies. «  Foi^  though  he,  indeed,  acquired  the  colour- 
ing of  the  ancients,  he  added  neither  much  rariety  nor  much 
choice  of  countenances ;  and  he  still  remained  a  naturalist, 
limited  in  his  ideas,  and  more  indined  towaids  the  burlesque 
than  the  serious.  Some  of  his  best  productions  consist  of  pic- 
tures for  prirate  ornament ;  of  yovths  armed,  or  equipped  and 
ornamented  with  plumes,  in  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  though 
not  without  som ^  degree  of  caricature.  One  of  these,  an  astro- 
loger telling  their  fortune  to  some  soldiers,  is  in  possession  of 
the  senator  Rezzonico  at  Rome,  altogether  of  so  beaotiful  a 
character  that  Giordano  painted  a  companion  to  it ;  a  little 
picture  quite  in  the  same  taste.  But  although  his  hum<^ous 
pieces  please  us  in  some,  they  dii^ust  us  in  many  of  his  other 
subjects,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Passion  of  our  Sayiour ; 
a  sacred  mysteiy,  in  which  the  spectator  ought  neyer  tQ  be  pre- 
sented with  caude  for  mirth.  But  Yecchia  seemed  to  forget  this, 
and  introduces,  like  Callot,  certain  caricatures  anftong  his 
sacred  pieces,  of  which  i^>ecimens  are  to  be  seoi  in  the  church 
of  Ognissanti  at  Yenice ;  in  possession  of  the  Conti  Beyilacqua 
at  Yerona,  and  in  other  places.  In  other  points,  with  a  style 
rather  strong  and  loaded  with  shade  than  pleasing,  he  shewed 
himself  an  excellent  artist,  both  in  his  naked  parts  and  his  dra- 
peries; which  he  designed  and  coloured  at  the  same  time  in  tha 
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academiee.  His  fleshes  are  dark  red,  his  handling  easy,  his  colour 
thick  and  heavy,  the  effects  of  his  light  new  and  stadied,  and  his 
whole  taste  so  ha  from  any  degree  of  mannerism,  and  of  such  a 
composition,  that  to  any  one  unversed  in  pictorial  history,  he 
would  appear  to  have  flourished  at  least  two  ages  before  his  real 
time.  Melchiori  bestows  particular  commendation  upon  him  for 
his  talent  in  restoring  old  pictures ;  and  conjectures  that  he  in 
this  way,  acquired  the  appellation  of  Yecchia,  his  fEunily  name 
being,  as  we  nave  noted  in  the  index,  that  of  MutUmi.  He  in- 
structed several  pupils  in  the  art,  none  of  whom  pursued  their 
master  s  career.  Agostino  Litterini,  and  Bartolommeo  his  son, 
were  among  these,  both  artists  well  known  in  Venice  and  the 
islands,  and  both  distinguished  for  clearness  and  boldness  of 
style,  though  the  latter  surpassed  his  father  in  this  way.  A 
specimen  of  his  altar-pieces  at  San  Patemiano  displays  an 
imitator  of  Titian,  and  of  the  better  age.  Melchiori  likewise 
gives  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  artist  to  his  daughter 
Caterina,  though  commendations  of  this  sort  ought  always  to 
be  understood  in  reference  to  the  time  in  which  the  artists 
flourished.  The  same  reasoning  might  apply  also  to  politics. 
The  title  of  your  Excellency  used  once  to  be  applied  to  minor 
sovereigns,  but  it  has  since  become  applicable  also  to  the  great 
officers  and  ministers  of  stale. 

Gian  Carlo  Loth,  an  artist  from  Monaco,  resided  during  a 
long  period,  and  subsequently  died,  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1698,  aged  sixty-six  years,  as  we  find  written  in  his  epit^h. 
Both  Oriandi  and  Zanetti  are  mistaken  in  giving  him  as  a 
scholar  to  Caravaggio,  who  died  before  Carlo  was  bom.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  acquired  his  strong  and  loaded 
manner  of  composition,  and  his  exact  representation  of  nature 
without  ennobling  it,  horn  the  study  of  Caravaggio's  pictures. 
And  if  he  were  really  the  pupil,  as  is  supposed,  of  Liberi,  he 
fulled  to  make  himself  roaster  of  that  lively  and  ideal  character 
of  that  school ;  nor  did  he  perhaps  derive  any  thing  from  it, 
but  a  certain  rapidity  of  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  manner 
that  distinguished  him  from  the  naturalists  of  his  time.  He 
took  a  rank  among  the  first  four  painters  of  his  age,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Cario,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed. 
He  was  much  employed  inCbrmany  for  theEmperor  Leopold  I.,. 
as  well  as  in  Italy  for  the  churches,  and  still  more  for  dif- 
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ferent  collections.  Many  cabinet  pictures  from  liis  hand  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  state,  in  the  style  of  Oaravaggio  and 
Gaercino,  with  histories ;  of  which  kind  is  the  Dead  Abel,  so 
much  praised,  in  the  ro3ral  gallery  at  Florence.  One  in  the 
best  preservation  I  have  seen  is  to  be  found  at  Milan  ;  a 
picture  of  Lot  inebriated,  in  the  Trivulzi  palace,  celebrated 
among  men  of  taste  as  a  museum  of  antiquities ;  newly 
arranged  by  the  present  young  and  accomplished  marquis,  and 
forming  a  collection  not  unworthy  of  a  royal  house.  Daniele 
Seiter,  a  fine  colourist,  to  whom  we  shall  again  allude,  was 
instructed  in  the  art  by  Loth,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
He  was  distinguished  both  in  Rome  and  at  Turin ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ambrogio  Bono,  one  of  the  best  disciples  formed 
by  the  same  master  in  Venice,  where  he  left  a  variety  of  works, 
all  executed  in  the  taste  he  had  so  early  imbibed. 

Other  artists,  about  the  same  period,  flourished  in  Yenioe, 
who  by  dint  of  imitating  the  most  approved  models,  and  also 
through  their  own  talents,  obtained  easy  access  into  the  most 
choice  collections.  Jean  Lys,  from  Oldenburg,  came  early 
among  these,  bearing  along  with  him  the  style  of  Golzio. 
But,  on  beholding  the  Venetian  and  Roman  aohools,  he 
adopted  an  exceedingly  graceful  style,  partaking  of  the  Italian 
in  its  design,  and  of  the  Flemish  in  its  tints.  He  chiefly  pro- 
duced figures  upon  a  middle  scale,  such  as  his  Prodigal  Son, 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Florence ;  or  of  smaller  dimensions, 
as  in  his  various  little  pictures  of  village  sports  and  combats, 
with  similar  subjects,  in  the  Flemish  mode  of  composition. 
Yet  he  produced  a  few  pictures  for  churches,  like  his  St. 
Peter  in  the  act  of  resuscitating  Tabitha,  at  the  Filippini,  in 
Fano ;  and  his  more  celebrated  San  Girolamo,  at  the  Teatini, 
in  Venice,  where  he  died.  Valentino  le  Febre,  from  Brus- 
sels, is  a  name  omitted  by  Orlandi ;  while  his  very  numerous 
engravings  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  of  the  best  Venetian  artists, 
are  ascribed  by  him  to  another  artist  of  the  same  name.  He 
painted  little ;  and  always  pursued  the  track  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, of  whom  he  wajs  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  and 
copyists  known.  His  countenances  bear  no  stamp  of  a 
foreign  origin,  and  his  colours  none  of  the  bad  character  of 
his  age ;  while  his  touches  are  always  strong,  without  offend- 
ing our  taste.     His  smaller  pieces  are  full  of  research  and 
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InLsh ;  though  he  has  leas  merit  upon  s  larger  scale,  imd  is 
occasionally  wantiiig  in  point  of  coroposidoD*  We  meet  with 
another  distinguished  imitator  of  Panl,  in  Sebastiano  Bom- 
hell  i,  from  Udjiie,  Goercino's  scholar  in  the  ontset,  and  sob- 
seqoently  a  fine  copyist  of  the  best  works  of  Fanl  Yeronese, 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  distingniahed  from  the  eo^es  he 
took.  But  he  gave  up  the  more  inrentiye  braiidies  of  the 
art,  and  deroted  his  attention  to  portraits.  Here  be  restored 
the  lost  wonders  of  a  former  age ;  his  portraits  being  remark- 
able for  strong  likenesi,  Tiyaeity,  wad  tmtb  of  odonring,  both 
in  the  drapery  and  Uie  fleshes.  In  his  painting  there  is  a 
happy  onion  <n  the  Yenetian  and  the  Bolognese  numner;  and 
in  some  specimens  of  his  portraits  that  I  live  seen,  ho  seems 
to  hare  preferred  the  delicacy  of  €hiido  to  tiie  yigoor  of  his 
own  master.  He  was  esteemed  also  beyond  Italy;  he  was 
employed  by  the  archdoke  Joseph  at  Inspnick  ;  to<ML  ^be  por- 
traits of  several  Germani  electors ;  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  (A  the  emperor  Leopold  L,  by  whom  he  was  largely 
honoured  and  rewarded.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  iramish  of  pitch  and  gum,*  n^ch  at  the  time 
produced  a  good  eSdct,  a  great  portion  of  his  piotores  should 
hare  become  obscnrod;  and  that  many  by  the  mcne  ancient 
masters,  which  he  wished  to  restore,  should  hare  been  altoge- 
ther blemished  or  destroyed  like  his  own.  Among  the  imitsr- 
tors  of  Titian,  of  Tintoretto,  and  of  Paul,  one  Qiacomo  Bani 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Melchiori ;  though  he  is  the  sole 
authority  we  have  upon  the  point.  It  is  now  easy  to  meet  with 
his  engravings  in  aqua  fortis,  but  not  with  his  pictures.  ELe 
was  a£o  the  author  of  a  little  work  oititled  by  him  ^  Yiaggio 
Pittoresoo  d'Itali%"  which  has  become  somewhat  rare,  owing, 
X  imagine,  to  its  small  dimensions,  and  to  the  researches  made 
after  it  by  those  who  preserve  a  series  of  pictorial  works  ;  for 
the  rest,  his  authority  is  of  a  middling  character. 

In  the  changes  which  produced  such  aa  alteration  in  the 

*  Let  no  one,  from  this  initance,  altogether  condemn  the  qbs  of  var- 
niibet  in  the  rettoration  of  paintix^ ;  for  by  the  application  of  mastiCy 
end  of  gnm-water,  according  to  aU  the  most  recent  experiments,  the 
colour  cbes  not  suffer.  But  oU  is  injariona  to  ancient  paintings,  for  the 
new  Defer  beeomes  ineorporsted  with  tiie  old,  and,  in  a  ihoit  time,  every 
fresh  touch  is  converted  into  a  stain. 
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state  of  painting  at  Yeniee,  several  cities  of  die  provinces  also 
in  some  measure  partook,  bat  in  others  many  eminent 
geniuses  arose,  cabbie  of  resisting  the  moral  contagion  that 
invaded  the  capital,  and  of  barring  its  entrance  into  their 
native  provinces.  The  school  of  the  Frinli,  after  the  death  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo  and  Sebastiano  Seccante,  owing  to  the 
mediocrity  of  Sebastiano's  followers,  or  of  the  jonnger 
branches  of  his  family,  had  declined,  as  ^e  before  stated,  horn. 
its  original  splendonr.  It  nrnmbered,  indeed,  other  pnpils  by 
different  masters ;  limited  in  point  oi  invention,  dry  in  design, 
and  somewhat  hard  in  their  colouring.  None  f^peared  capa- 
ble of  restoring  iiie  art,  and  succeeded  only  in  famishing  the 
city  with  w^rks  reasonaUy  well  executed,  mofe  or  lees,  and 
borrowed  from  familiar  models.  To  this  class  belong  Yin- 
<Xfnto  Lngaro,  mentioned  by  Ridc^fi  for  fair  altar-piece  of  San 
Antonio,  at  the  Onurie  in  Udine ;  Giulio  BmneUeschi,  whose 
Nnnaata  in  one  of  the  Fraternities  presents  a  good  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Pell^frino ;  and  Fnlvio  Chnffoni,  who  received 
a  oommfiaBiofl  fh>m  the  city  to  produce  a  pctnre  of  the  Mira- 
de  of  the  Manna,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  palace  near  the 
Supper  of  Amalteo.  Add  to  these  Andi^  P^treolo,  who  or- 
namented tiie  panels  of  the  organ,  in  f^e  dome  of  bid  native 
town  of  Yenzonc,  as  well  on  the  interior,  where,  In  a  very 
beautifhl  manner,  he  exhibited  the  histories  of  San  Gerobimo 
imd  San  Enstachio,  as  on  the  outside,  whexe,  Sbrrounded  with 
jSne  architecture,  he  represented  the  Parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  Yirglns.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  names  of  Lorio 
and  Brugno,  of  whom  there  remain  but  few  works,  which 
obtained  little  celebrity,  we  shall  newly  record  the  name  of 
Eugenic  Pini,  the  last  it  may  be  said  of  those  artists  who  but 
slightiy  addicted  themselves  to  foreign  methods.  He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  frequently 
emplo3red  at  Udine,  and  in  his  own  state ;  extremely  diligent 
and  skilled  in  every  office  of  a  painter,  if  we  except,  perhaps^ 
his  want  of  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  tints.  The  Repose  of 
Egypt,  in  the  dome  of  Palma,  and  his  San  Antonio  in  that 
of  Gemona,  are  pronounced  by  the  Abbate  Boni  among  his 
noblest  productions* 

During  the  period  the  latter  flourished  at  Udine,  Antonio 
Camio,  a  native  of  a  town  of  Portogmaro,  came  to  establish 
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liimself  in  tlie  city.  Instructed  in  the  art  hy  his  own  father^ 
a  very  able  artist,  he  subsequently  appears,  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  his  style,  to  hare  studied  the  works  of  Paul  Yero- 
nese  and  Tintoretto.  Next  to  Pordenone,  the  Frinli  perhaps 
never  produced  a  finer  genius ;  equaUy  original  in  all  the 
branches  of  historic  painting,  bold  in  his  design,  happy  in  his 
colouring,  more  particularly  of  Ids  fleshes ;  expressive  in  every 
variety  of  passion ;  and  all  these  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  a  grand  naturalist,  though  he  frequently  became  a 
mannerist,  in  order  to  expedite  his  works.  Several  of  his 
best  productions  are,  at  this  period,  lost  to  Udine,  owing  to 
the  &ult  of  the  artist  who  retouched  them ;  and  among  the 
most  studied  and  the  best  preserved,  there  still  remains  hi& 
San  Tommaso  di  Yillanuova,  adorning  an  altar  of  Santa 
Lucia.  He  produced  likewise  several  histories  for  private 
ornament,  half-length  figures,  portraits  and  heads  in  carica- 
ture, for  which  he  displayed  a  peculiar  talent,  and  which  still 
exist  at  Udine.  Both  the  city  and  province  are  well  supplied 
with  his  pieces,  few  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  found 
coloured  with  strength  of  handling  or  very  highly  finished. 
He  was  never  without  numerous  commissions,  even  though 
confining  his  talents  to  the  Friuli ;  but  either  ^m  want  of 
prudence,  or  some  other  reason,  he  nevertheless  died  in 
penury  near  Portogruaro.  A  few  of  his  pictures  in  that 
place  are  still  pointed  out ;  but  those  seen  at  San  Francesco, 
among  which  are  the  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,  and  our 
Lord's  last  Supper,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  him  in 
1604,  either  bear  a  JFalse  date,  or  are  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  his  father;  for,  at  that  period,  Antonio  could  not  hare 
produced  them,  since  he  was  still  alive  in  the  year  1680 ;  and 
on  this  point  we  ought  to  admit  the  authority  of  Pavona,  at 
one  time  his  ptipil,  from  whom  Guarienti  received  his  notices' 
ci  Camio,  which  he  inserted  in  the  Abecedario.  This  artist 
most  not  be  confounded  wil^  another  Camio,  named  Giacomo, 
who  flourished  posterior  to  him,  and  was  much  inferior  to  An- 
tonio in  point  of  merit 

Sebastiano  Bombelli  was  bom  at  Udine,  as  I  just  observed, 
though  he  studied  and  resided  at  other  places.  He  left  no 
q>ecimens  of  his  art  in  the  Friuli,  if  we  except  a  few  portraits 
and  pieces  for  private  ornament,  along  with  some  heads  OD 
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busts  of  saints ;  while  his  altar-piece  of  the  Redeemer  npon 
the  CrosS)  between  some  saints,  in  the  parochial  church  of 
Tricesimo,  is  considered  a  very  rare  piece.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Raphael,  whose  labours  were  more  abundant, 
but  the  whole  of  them,  together  with  his  name,  were  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Friuli. 

While  the  art  thus  declined  in  these  parts  of  the  Venetian 
^lominions,  it  appeared  equally  to  revive  in  others;  from 
whence  it  arose,  that  thouffh  greatly  diminished  in  the  capital, 
the  gloiy  of  the  state  did  not  become  wholly  extinct.  The 
city  of  Verona  was  its  greatest  support ;  for  in  addition  to 
having  given  birth  to  Ridolfi,  to  Turchi,  and  Ottoni,  all  of 
whom  did  honour  to  their  country,  it  produced  likewise 
Dario  Yarotari,  who  having  established  himself  at  Padua, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  flourishing  school.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  under  Paul  Veronese,  at  Verona,  to  whom 
he  has  occasionally  some  resemblance,  though  his  taste  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  other  models.  His 
design  is  veiy  chaste,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  acquisition 
among  the  Veronese ;  though  he  shews  some  traces  of  timidity 
in  the  method  of  some  of  those  pupils  of  the  quatiro-'Centisti^* 
who,  whilst  they  draw  their  contours  fuller  than  those  of  their 
masters,  appear  as  if  they  were  afraid  in  every  line  of  de- 
parting too  far  from  the  models  before  them ;  and  this  he  has 
exemplified  in  the  pictures  of  San  Egidio  at  Padua.  In 
others,  conducted  at  a  more  mature  age,  he  seems  to  have 
ajspired  at  imitating  more  modem  artists,  sometimes  Paul 
Veronese,  and  sometimes  Titian  himself  in  point  of  design, 
particularly  in  the  airs  of  the  heads ;  although  his  colours, 
however  true  and  harmonious,  can  boast  neither  the  Venetian 
strength  nor  beauty.  Dario  painted  in  Venice,  at  Padua, 
and  in  the  Polesine ;  yet  he  produced  little  in  reference  to  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished  He  educated  several  pupils, 
among  whom  was  Gio.  Batista  Bissoni,  whose  life  has  been 
given  us  by  Ridolfi.  This  last  vrss  also  a  scholar  of  Apollo- 
doro,  named  di  Porcia,  a  portrait-painter  of  much  celebrity, 
and  the  style  which  he  formed  for  himself  is  exactly  that  of  a 
good  painter  of  portraits,  with  which  he  is  fond  of  "filling  his 

*  QuattrO'Centiiii^Aiiigta  of  the  foorteentb  centurf. 
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pictures,  dotiung  tiiem  in  the  maoner  of  hia  time.  We  may 
observe  this  in  liis  Miracles  of  San  Domenioo,  plaoed  in  the 
church  belonging  to  his  ord^,  drawn  upon  a  kurge  seale,  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces,  scattered  thzonghont  the  eitj  in 
almost  every  street. 

We  must  not  omit  the  name  of  his  dangfat^,  Ohiara  Dario,. 
a  ladj  extolled  bj  Ridolfi  for  the  beauty  oi  her  portraits,  and 
fully  deserving  of  the  honour  confened  upcm  her  by  the  gittnd 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  who  placed  (me  of  herself  in  their  noble 
series  of  painters,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  Boschini  seemsr 
to  be  of  opinion  tjiat  she  gave  public  instruetioiis  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fair  Sirani  of  Bologna ;  and  that  she  initiated 
in  the  art  Gaterina  Taraboti  and  Lucia  Scalig^,  a  niece  of 
Bartolommeo.  Yet  the  passage  referring  to  ^is  (p.  526),  in 
the  Venetian  poet,  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  he  perlnpe 
only  meant  to  assert  that  these  two  young  wcmien  pursued  the 
some  career.  But  the  chief  honour  «nd  crown  of  Dario's 
reputation,  was  his  own  son  and  pupil,  named  Alessandro^ 
who,  though  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  shortly  aftor  set 
out  for  Yenioe,  where  he  soon  begim  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  there  received  the  name  of  Padovanino,  whi^  he  retained 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  by  which  he  is  now  generally^ 
known. 

He  first  studied  Titian's  works  in  fresco,  such  as  he  found 
in  Padua,  and  his  copies  still  continue  to  attract  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  greatest  {professors.  In  Yenice  he  persevered  in 
his  assiduous  attention  to  the  same  incomparable  master, 
penetrating  so  far  by  degrees  into  his  peculiar  character,  as  to 
be  preferred  by  many  to  any  of  Titian's  other  disciples.  But 
comparison  is  invariably  disagreeable,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  those  who  personally  received  from  the  lips  of  great 
artists  a  few  brief  and  sound  rules  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
avoided  or  achieved  in  order  best  to  resemUe  them,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  respect ;  all  the  speculations  of  the 
finest  genius  upon  their  works  are  not  half  so  valuable ;  for 
the  second  century  is  fast  passing  away,  since  the  oral  tradi- 
lion  of  the  best  colourists  wholly  ceascMi,  and  we  have  been 
attempting  to  attain  their  method,  in  whidi  we  cannot  succeed. 
Padovanino  was  always  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  any 
subject  that  had  before  been  treated  by  Titian ;  his  softer 
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ones  with  grace.  His  more  poweiM  with,  strength,  his  heroic 
pieces  with  dignity  ;  in  which  last,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  sur- 
passed ererj  other  disciple  of  tliis  master.  ^^  Le  donne,  i  ca- 
yalier,  Tarmi,  e  gli  Amori,"  these,  and  let  us  add  to  them  his 
boys,  were  the  fayourite  subjects  of  lus  pencil,  which  he  eiiii- 
bited  to  most  advantage,  and  which  he  most  ^qnently  intro- 
duced into  his  compositions.*  And  he  knew  how  to  treat 
landscape  as  well ;  which  in  some  of  hissmall  pictures  he  has 
succeeded  in  admirablj.  He  was  iuniliar  with  the  science  oi 
the  sotto  in  s^t  of  which  he  gave  the  most  Hayomable  specimen 
in  the  church  of  San  Andrea  di  Bergamo,  in  three  admirable 
histories  of  that  saint  It  is  a  work  embellished  with  beau- 
tiful architecture,  and  replete  with  graces  in  eyerr  part.  He 
has  i^proached  equally  near  his  miodel  in  the  sobriefy  of  his 
composition,  in  the  yery  di£Eicult  use  of  his  middle  tints,  in  his 
contrasts,  in  the  colour  of  his  fleshes,  in  smoothness  and  faci- 
lity of  hand.  But  Titian  was  still  to  remain  unequalled  in 
his  art ;  and  Yarotari  is  not  a  little  inferior  to  him  in  ani- 
mation, and  in  the  expression  of  truth.  Nor  can  I  beliere 
that  his  method  of  iwqparing  his  canyas,  and  of  colouring  it, 
was  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  Titian's  disciples,  many  of 
his  pieces  being  much  darkei^  with  the  idiades  either 
deepened  or  altered.  This  is  yery  perceptible  eyen  in  Yaro- 
tari's  Dead  Christ,  at  Florence,  a  painting  which  the  prince 
not  yery  long  since  purchased  for  lus  gallery  there. 

In  other  points  he  appears  to  me  to  haye  obseryed  the  same 
method,  in  regard  to  his  model,  as  Poussin,  who  aimed  at 
Ba&ello's  manner,  without  reaching  it,  either  from  want  of 
ability,  or  from  a  dread  of  falling  into  seryility.  His  master- 
piece is  said  to  be  the  Supper  of  Cana,  a  piece  that  has  been 
engrayed  by  Patina,  among  the  Select  PaHntvnge.  It  was 
formerly  in  Padua,  and  is  now  at  Yenice  in  the  chapter  of 
La  Caritil ;  with  few  figures  in  proportion  to  the  place  ;  a 
rich  di^lay  of  costume  and  ornament ;  dogs  that  appear  like 
those  of  Paul,  full  of  life ;  grand  attendance,  women  of  the 
most  exquisite  forms  warmed  with  more  ideal  beauty  thaa 

*  The  pictare  which  he  executed  for  the  church  deUa  Salute  desen^ef 
commemoration  for  &e  exquisite  delicacy  of  tints  in  its  boys. 

t  Foreshortening  on  a  ceiling,  so  as  to  produce  a  correct  point  of  view 
for  the  figwee,  as  seen  from  below.— T.  R. 
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those  of  Titian,  and  drawn  in  the  most  gracefol  attitudes.  StUl 
it  is  not  eyery  one  who  will  approve  of  his  introduction  of 
them  for  the  service  of  such  a  table,  in  preference  to  men,  as 
is  the  more  general  custom.  The  above  picture  cannot^ 
however,  boast  such  fresh  and  lucid  tints  as  his  four  histories 
of  the  Life  of  San  Domenico,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  refec- 
tory of  Santi  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  containing  as  it  were  the 
flower  of  Padovanino's  best  style.  This  very  elegant  artist 
spent  his  time  between  the  capital  and  his  native  province, 
where  alone  his  pictures  abound  in  public ;  in  other  cities 
they  are  more  rarely  met  with,  and  are  scarce  even  in  private 
collections. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  his  productions,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  a  variety  of  copies,  many  of  his 
disciples  having  so  happily  imitated  bim,  that  Venetian  pro- 
fessors themselves  with  difficiilty  distinguish  their  hand  from 
that  of  their  master. 

Bartolombeo  Scaligero  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated 
pupils  and  imitators  of  Padovanino,  an  artist  enumerated  by 
the  people  of  Padua  among  their  fellow-citizens,  although 
they  can  boast  little  from  his  pencil ;  while  the  Venetians  are 
in  possession  of  his  pictures  in  various  churches,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps,  at  the  Vorpui  Domini.  Gio.  Batista 
Rossi,  from  Rovigo,  produced  one  of  his  pictures  for  San 
Clemente  at  Padua;  subsequently  he  flourished  at  Venice, 
executing  few  things  for  public  exhibition,  but  which  are  much 
extolled  by  Boschini.  Giulio  Carpioni  was  accounted  also 
among  the  pupils  of  Varotari,  and  acquired  a  reputation  rather 
for  his  small  than  his  larger  compositions ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  him  again.  Maestri  and  Leoni  are 
names  recorded  in  the  ^'  Guida"  of  Venice,  distinguished  for 
their  works  in  fresco,  exhibited  at  the  Conventuali.  The 
former  was  most  probably  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
whom  we  shall  find  at  Rimino.  Were  Boschini  somewhat  of 
a  less  profuse  panegyrist,  we  might  here  add  to  this  list  the 
name  of  Dario,  a  son  of  Padovanino,  uniting  the  character  of 
the  physician,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  engraver.  In  the 
index  to  the  "  Carta  del  Navegar,"  we  find  him  placed  in  the 
rank  of  Dilettanti,^  from  the  circumstance  of  his  producing 
little  in  the  art,  and  this  more  with  the  object  of  presenting 
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his  pictures  as  gifts  than  of  gain.  Nevertheless  we  meet  with 
an  encomium  upon  them,*  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  even 
«f  a  good  professor ;  besides  which,  several  of  his  virtues  and 
portraits,  with  an  excellent  body  of  colonring,  are  equally 
extolled  for  the  spirit  of  their  attitudes,  and  exquisite  taste  in 
the  Giorgione  manner. 

We  have  next  to  treat  of  Pietro  Liberi,  an  artist  who  suc- 
ceeded Padovanino  in  sustaining  the  honour  of  his  native 
place.     He  ranks  among  the  great  men  of  his  art,  and  is 
esteemed  by  many  the  most  learned  in  point  of  design,  of  all 
who  adorned  the  Venetian  school.     From  his  early  studies  of 
the  antique  at  Rome,  of  Michelangelo,  and  of  Raffaello,  of 
Correggio  at  Parma,  and  of  all  the  most  excellent  masters  in 
the  city  of  Yenice,  he  was  led  to  form  a  style  partaking  of 
Bvery  school ;  a  st^le  that  pleased  in  Italy,  but  far  more  in 
Germany,  and  which  obtained  for  him  the  titles  of  Count  and 
Cavalier,  with  wealth  to  support  them  handsomely  in  Venice. 
And,  in  fact,  to  estimate  his  merits  rightly,  we  ought  not  to 
.consider  him  as  a  painter  in  one  style,  but  in  many.     For  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  he  employed  for  the  eye  of  true 
judges  a  free  and  rapid  pencil,  not  very  studious  of  finish ; 
for  the  less  intelligent  he  worked  with  a  very  careful  one, 
which  bestowed  the  last  touch  upon  every  part,  distinguishing 
the  very  hairs  in  such  a  manner  that  one  might  number  them ; 
and  these  paintings  he  executed  on  panels  of  cypress  wood. 
Most  probably  the  fire  of  this  man's  genius  became  quenched 
whenever  he  attempted  to  paint  tdowly,  and  his  pieces  were 
certainly  less  perfpct,  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  to 
several  painters  in  fresco.     But  with  the  exception  of  these 
enthusiasts,  who  are  extremely  rare,  and  always  adduced  by 
the  indolent  in  defence  of  their  haste,  an  observing  diligence 
is  the  perfection  of  every  artist ;  and  even  those  two  thunder- 
bolts, let  us  call  them,  of  art,  Tintoretto  and  Giordano,  where 
they  most  practised  it,  succeeded  most  in  charming  the  eye  of 
taste.     The  style  of  this  artist  may  also  be  distinguished  ibto 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.     He  produced  fewer  specimens^ 
however,  in  the  former,  of  which  Venice  boasts  a  Slaughter 

*  Vide  pp.  al2  and  513. 
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of  the  Innooents,  Vioema  a  Noah  jnst  landod  from  the  Ark, 
Bergamo  the  Gbeat  Deluge,  in  which  the  sea-ehore  is  said  to 
have  heen  the  work  of  M.  Montagne;  the  whole  of  them  painted 
for  ohtirchoB,  robost  in  their  design,  displaying  fine  rarietj  of 
foreshorienings  and  of  attitndes,  with  naked  parts  in  grand 
character,  and  more  in  emulation  of  the  Oaiacci  than  of  Michel- 
angelo. He  even  abused  the  singular  skill  that  he  thus  dis- 
played ;  drawing  the  Supreme  Deity  bj  an  unprecedented 
example,  without  the  least  dn^ry,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Caterina  at  Yicenia,  «i  error  of  judgment  which  detracts  from 
the  worth  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  productions.  In  a 
lighter  character  he  produced  sereral  pictures  for  priyate 
ornament,  sometimes  consisting  of  fables  familiar  to  us,  and 
sometimes  of  eaprfcci  and  allegorical  subjects,  too  obscure  ercn 
for  CEdipus  himself  to  nnraToL  Most  frequently  he  drew 
naked  figures  of  Venus,  in  the  taste  of  Titian ;  and  these  are 
esteemed  his  master-pieces,  which  hare  acquired  for  him, 
indeed,  the  name  of  libertino.  It  is  asserted,  that  being 
nnequal  to  the  formation  of  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  for  the 
most  part  ill-diq>osed  and  vague,  he  the  more  willingly  exer- 
cised himself  in  these  sehools.  We  meet  with  a  great  number 
in  different  collections,  and  after  beholding  one,  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  recognise  the  remainder,  botii  fr(»n  &e  heads,  which  are 
often  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  from  the  rosy  tinge  of  his 
fleshes,  and  of  the  general  tone  of  his  picture.  He  was  extraya- 
gandy  fond  indeed  of  this  last  colour ;  which  he  often  misap- 
plied in  regard  to  the  hands  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 
For  the  rest  the  composition  of  his  colours  was  sweet ;  his 
shades  delicate,  in  the  Correggio  manner,  and  his  profiles  often 
borrowed  from  the  antique,  while  his  whole  handling  was  free 
aud  ele>^ted. 

Marco  Liberi,  his  son,  was  not  in  any  way  comparable  to 
his  fEkther,  either  in  point  of  dignity  or  beauty,  when  left  to 
his  own  inyention.  His  forms  are  either  caricatures,  in  a  man- 
ner, of  those  of  his  father,  or  are  very  inferior  where  they  are 
original.  This  striking  difference  may  be  observed  in  nume- 
rous collections,  where  their  paintings  of  Yenus  are  placed  to- 
gether, as  we  see  in  that  of  Prince  Ercolani  at  Bologna.  Still 
he  was  an  excellent  copyist  of  his  father  s  works,  a  talent 
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possessed  by  many  others  of  the  same  school,  whose  imita-^ 
tions  are  easily  mistaken  for  originals^  even  by  professors 
themselres. 

An  excellent  foreign  artist  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this 
place,  one  who  flourished  during  a  long  period,  and  taught  and 
died  in  Padua.  His  name  is  Lnca  Ferrari,  from  Reggio,  fully 
deserving  of  being  enrolled  in  the  ^^  Abbeocedario  Pittorieo." 
Although  Guide's  pupil,  his  style  became  rather  lofty  than 
delicate ;  so  that  judging  by  the  pictnres  that  he  produced  for 
Santa  Maria  della  Ghiaja  in  Reggio^  Scannelli  pronounced 
him  a  disciple  of  Tiarini.  In  some  of  the  airs  of  his  heads, 
however,  and  in  certain  graceful  motions,  he  shews  himself 
not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  former  master.  In  Padua 
there  is  a  PietiL  of  hi#  at  San  Antonio,  of  a  very  masterly  kind, 
a  picture  that  displays  the  rarest  beauty  of  colouring.  In  hia 
pieces  abounding  wiUi  figures,  like  that  of  the  Plague  of  1630, 
painted  for  the  Domenicani,  he  does  not  mtear  to  so  much 
advantage;  nor  had  Ouido,  indeed,  offered  him  any  great 
examples  in  this  line,  being  accustomed  rather  to  weigh  than 
to  number  his  figures.  Minorello  and  Girello,  two  of  his  pupils 
and  followers,  continued  to  support  in  Padua  some  relish  of 
the  Bolognese  schooL  Their  names  might  be  added  to  the 
dictionary  above  mentioned,  be  Rosetd  seemed  to  wish,  and 
the  former,  who  might  sometimes  be  confounded  with  Luca, 
ought  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  it  than  ^e  latter.  Francesco 
Zauella  deserves  likewise  to  be  recorded  there,  as  an  artist  of 
spirit,  though  neither  very  diligent  nor  very  learned  in  his  art 
He  is  esteemed  almost  the  Giordano  of  this  city,  horn  the 
great  number  of  his  works  conducted  in  a  shorf  time,  and  may 
be  computed  almost  as  the  last  of  the  school ;  for  Pellegrini, 
who  flourished  duriug  the  same  age,  was  not  a  native,  though 
tracing  his  origin  to  Padua ;  n<xt  did  he  reside  there  many 
years. 

The  city  of  Yicenza  produced  nothing  original  during  this 
epoch ;  though  it  possessed  a  school,  sprung  from  that  of  Paul 
Veronese  and  from  Zelotti,  of  which  I  promised  the  reader  a 
series  in  a  more  appropriate  part  of  the  work.  In  regard  to 
its  style,  this  school,  in  part,  belongs  to  a  better  age  ;  but  its 
productions  are  chiefly  so  very  indifferent^  and  so  much  the 
result  of  mechanic  art,  that  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the 
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present.  Yioenza  indeed  might  have  bad  reason  to  boast,  bad 
it  possessed  artists  at  all  eqnal  in  point  of  genios  to  its  arcbi- 
tects.  I  sball  first  commence  witb  the  name  of  Lncio  Brani, 
-vFhetber  a  native  of  the  state  or  a  foreigner  is  uncertain,  an 
artist  who  prodaced,  for  San  Jacopo,  a  Tittle  altar-piece,  re- 
presenting tbe  Marriage,  of  S.  Catherine,  execnted  in  1585, 
and  partaking  of  the  genios  of  a  better  age.  I  baye  met  with 
no  other  notiee  of  bim ;  for  as  be  was  probably  little  known 
in  times  when  Italy  abounded  witb  the  choicest  artists,  be 
found  no  historian  who  might  bare  rescued  bis  reputation  from 
oblivion.  Yet  this  I  would  wiUingly  do,  if  not  by  giving 
bim  a  rank  in  this  school,  at  least  including  him  in  the  list  of 
artists  of  tbe  city,  where  I  find  mention  of  his  name.  Gian- 
nantonio  Fasolo  received  tbe  instructions  of  Paul,  and  for  a 
longer  period  those  of  Zelotti ;  still  adhering,  however,  to 
Paul  as  his  first  example.  At  San  Rocco,  there  is  one  of  bis 
pictures,  a  Probatica,  so  beautifully  decorated  with  perspec- 
tive, and  so  finely  filled  witb  sick  figures,  in  various  groups 
and  distances,  that  Paul  Veronese  would  not  have  disclaimed 
it  for  bis  own.  There  are  likewise  three  Roman  histories  in 
tbe  ceiling  of  tbe  prefectory  palace ;  Mutius  Sccevola  before 
Porsenna,  Horatius  at  tbe  Bridge,  and  Gnrtius  before  the 
Qulph ;  the  whole  of  them  nobly  execnted.  By  some  strange 
mistake  Orlandi  mentions  Verona  as  the  place  of  bis  birth, 
and  where  be  exercised  bis  talents. 

Among  bis  pupils  was  Alessandro  Maganza,  son  of  the 
same  Giambatista  whose  name  I  recorded  among  Titian's  fol- 
lowers. Fasolo  inspired  bim  witb  bis  own  taste ;  and  we  may 
likewise  consider  him  a  fine  imitator  of  Zelotti  and  of  Paul 
Veronese ;  as  be  luu3  shewn  in  bis  Epiphany,  at  San  Dome- 
nico ;  and  in  bis  Martyrdom  of  S.  Giustina,  at  San  Pietro.  In 
his  architecture  he  was  excellent,  judicious  in  bis  composition, 
very  pleasing  in  his  countenances;  in  bis  fleshes  inclining 
towards  white ;  in  his  folds  somewhat  bard  and  monotonous ; 
and  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  expression.  Vicenza  has  an 
abundance  of  bis  paintings,  both  private  and  in  public ;  be- 
sides the  provinces  and  the  adjacent  cities,  to  such  an  amount, 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  be  flourished 
till  his  seventy-fourth  year ;  that  be  painted  for  good  prices, 
and  with  little  trouble*     A  few  of  bis  pictures,^  such  as 
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vre  mc^t  with  at  Yicenza,  are  amply  sufficient  to  gire 
us  an  idea  of  the  rest ;  not  nnft^nentlj  presenting  ns  with 
the  same  features  and  the  same  attitudes  and  motions.  We 
are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this,  not  so  much  in  his  genius, 
which  he  shews  in  many  of  his  works  to  hare  heen  excellent, 
as  in  his  domestic  anxieties,  occasioned  by  a  numerous  family 
for  whom  he  had  to  provide.  This  artist  was  extremely  un- 
fortunate as  a  father.  Giambatista,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  - 
emulated  him  in  knowledge ;  and  if  we  may  ventare  to  judge 
from  one  of  his  histories,  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
S.  Giustina,  in  Padua,  he  was  superior  to  him  in  point  of  ele- 
gance. But  the  support  he  deriTed  from  this  young  man's 
talents  was  soon  cut  off  by  his  early  death,  leaving  a  young 
family  of  his  own  to  the  care  of  their  grandfather.  His 
second  son,  Girolamo,  who  had  also  to  make  provision  for  his 
own  children,  and  Marcantonio,  quite  a  youth,  afterwards 
assisted  their  father  in  his  productions,  and  already  began  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  reputation  from  their  own.  When,  in 
the  year  1^30,  their  native  place  was  ravaged  by  the  pla^e, 
Alessandro  had  the  grief  to  witness  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and,  one  by  one,  of  the  whole  of  his  grandchildren  ;  until  lef^ 
^'  the  last  of  his  race,"  to  lament  over  the  destruction  of  his 
kindred,  he  shortly  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  closing  with* 
his  death  that  noble  school  which  the  two  illastrious  Veronese 
had  founded  in  Yicenza. 

Yet  it  did  not  altogether  perish;  but  was  continued  by 
Maffei,  by  Carpioni,  and  by  Cittadella,  three  artists  who,  com- 
pared with  the  Maganza,  sometimes  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  academy,  either  from  having  studied  in  Yicenza 
the  models  they  imitated,  or  because  the  style,  which  partakes 
both  of  that  of  Paul  and  Palma,  was  tlien  in  high  repute,  as 
that  of  Cortona  at  another  period  among  us.  They  were  all 
three,  like  Alessandro  himself^  rapid  in  their  composition; 
and  were  their  pictures,  even  belon^ng  to  the  city,  to  be  enu- 
merated, they  would  most  likely  be  found  to  equal  those  of  alb 
the  other  foreign  or  native  artists  employed  there.  Francesco 
Maffei,  from  Yicenza,  had  been  the  pnpil  of  Peranda,  some  of 
whose  unfinished  pieces  he  completed.  He  next  undertook  to 
imitate  Paul  Yeronese,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit  and' 
learning.    His  style  is  on  a  lofty  scale ;  insomach  that  Bos» 
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cliini  entitles  him  the  great  mannerifit,  extolling  him  as  the 
painter  of  giants.  Nor  is  he  wanting  in  a  certain  grace  pe- 
culiarly his,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  mannerists. 
His  picture  of  St.  Anna,  at  San  Michele  di  Yioenza,  besides 
many  works  produced  at  the  same  pUoe  for  the  public  palace, 
and  elsewhere,  extremely  poetical,  full  of  fine  portraits,  and 
coloured  in  the  beet  Venetian  taste,  shew  that  he  was  able  to 
compete  with  more  skilful  artLsts  than  Carpioni  and  Cittadella, 
his  contemporaries.  And  as  he,  perhaps,  did  not  consider 
them  yery  formidable  rivals,  he  did  not  finish  his  pieces  with 
much  cue,  leaving  many  of  his  heads,  besides  other  portions 
of  his  figures,  incomplete ;  scanty  in  his  odouring,  employing 
dark  grounds,  and  siltogether  painting  rather  for  years  than 
for  ages.  At  San  Franceaoo,  in  Padu%  there  is  a  grand  ]hc- 
ture  of  his  '^  Paradise,'*  which,  owing  to  this  method,  has  lost 
almost  every  trace  of  colour.  This  result  extinguishes  the 
praise  which  Boachini  bestows  upon  him,  that  with  four 
touches  of  Ins  pencil  he  oonld  make  the  observer  raise  his 
eyebrows  with  admiration,  and  is  a  very  excdlent  warning,  we 
think,  for  over  expeditious  artista  Th^  paetures  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  reeeoMe  certain  children,  the  offspring  of  un« 
healthy  parents,  who  sometimes  exhibit  a  florid  countenance 
in  youth,  accompanied  with  every  other  symptom  of  health, 
but,  declining  as  they  advance,  their  constitution  becomes 
exhausted  in  a  few  years. 

Giulio  Gaiponi,  a  pupil  to  Padovunno,  and  for  the  some 
reason  familiar  with  the  composition  of  Paul  Yeronese,  has 
assuredly  more  vivacity,  power  of  expression,  and  poetiy  than 
Haffei.  He  was  not^  however,  equally  indined  to  grand  pro* 
portiom^  and  works  upon  an  extensive  scale.  His  figures  do 
not  usually  exceed  the  oze  of  those  of  Bassano ;  and  they  are 
more  frequentiy  met  with  in  c<^ections  than  in  churches, 
throughout  the  whole  Venetian  state.  In  many  noble  houses 
we  also  find  pictures  condsting  of  baccdianals,  dreams,  fables, 
and  capricci,  or  £euicy->piece8,  as  well  as  histories,  all  touched 
with  a  i^irit  and  a  taste  in  bis  tints,  which  his  master  himself 
mi^t  have  thought  worthy  of  his  penciL  He  appears  to 
have  produced  otiiers  for  the  people,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
the  woi^  of  his  pupils,  or  of  his  son  Carlo^  who  is  suf^Msed 
to  have  followed,  in  all  points,  the  example  of  his  fii^her; 
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though  I  neyer  met  with  anj  piece  that  was  positivelj  genuine. 
He  wajs,  likewise,  a  good  portrait>painier ;  and  in  the  public 
Council  Hall  at  Yicenxa,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  the  Servi 
at  Monte  Berico,  appear  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  magis- 
trates in  that  government,  accompanied  bj  their  trains ;  in 
which,  to  singular  correctness  of  feature,  we  meet  with  much 
ideal  beauty  in  his  representation  of  the  Virtues,  that  he 
introduced  with  appropriate  and  noble  inventions.  Such  an 
artist  ought  to  be  well  known  in  Venice  and  Vicenza,  where 
he  flourished  during  many  years.  He  passed  his  latter  days 
in  Verona,  where  Us  contemporaiy,  Bs^lommeo  Cittadella, 
had  likewise  taken  up  his  residence ;  last  of  the  three  whom 
I  have  just  before  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  a 
pupil,  or  only  a  companion  of  Carpioni ;  but  he  is  indisputably 
his  inferior  in  point  of  genius  and  ability.  To  the  same  school 
we  may  add  the  name  of  Niccolo  Miozzi,  of  Vicenza,  recorded 
in  the  ^^  Gioielli  Pittoreschi"  of  Boschini ;  and,  though  more 
doubtful,  that  of  Maxcantonio  Miozzi,  known  by  his  super- 
scription attached  to  a  sacred  subject,  in  possession  of  the 
house  of  Muttoni,  at  Rovigo. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  one  of  the  artists  in  most 
request  was  Menarola,  whose  style  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modem.  He  was  pupil  to  Vdpato,  thou^  chiefly  following 
the  manner  of  CarpionL  Next  to  him  was  Constantin  Pas- 
qnalottO)  more  distinguished  for  colouring  than  for  design; 
and  Antonio  de'  Pieri,  called  lo  Zoppo,  of  Vicenza,  who  pos- 
sessed a  rapid,  but  less  decided  hand ;  along  with  some  others 
who  may  be  recognised  in  this  description.  Still  higher  in 
repute  than  these  was  Pasquale  Bosai,  little  of  whom  remains 
in  Vicenza,  he  having  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  Roman 
school,  where  he  will  be  found  mentioned.  Gio.  Bittonte, 
leaving  Vicenza,  established  himself  and  painted  a  good  deal 
at  Castelfranco ;  where,  from  the  circumstance  of  founding  a 
school  both  of  painting  and  of  dancing,  he  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Ballerino.  Meichiori  represents  him  as  pupil  to  Maflei, 
and  master  of  Melchiore,  his  £Either,  who  lived  also  in  Castel- 
franco, where  he  was  much  employed,  although  engaged  also 
at  Venice,  in  the  Casa  Morosini,  where  he  competed  with  the 
Cavalier  Liberi. 

When  the  ancient  school  had  become  wholly  extinct  at 
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BassaDO,  there  appeared  a  Gio.  Batista  Yolpati,  who  produce<} 
maDy  pictures  for  his  native  state ;  somewhat  resembling  Car- 
pioni  in  his  capricci  and  in  his  style,  but  more  common,  per- 
haps, in  his  features  and  whole  design.  His  pupils  are  said 
to  have  been  one  Trivellini  and  one  Bemardoni,  both  still  in- 
ferior to  their  master.  He  left  behind  him  several  treatises 
upon  the  pictoric  art,  which  are  yet  existing  in  MS.  in  the 
rich  and  select  library  of  Count  Giuseppe  Remondini.  In 
the  preface  to  these  he  asserts  that  he  had  no  master,  though 
he  is  said,  in  a  MS.  at  Castelfranco,  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Novelli.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  good  remarks,  such- 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  him  a  tolerable  theorist ;  and  Alga- 
rotti  took  a  copy  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  index  of  his 
works  upon  the  fine  arts,  already  before  the  public. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  a  branch  of  the  Veronese  school^ 
transplanted  to  Padua,  where  it  flourished  with  extraordinary 
success.  Referring  to  its  origin,  and  to  those  Veronese 
artists  who  lived  contemporary  with  Palma,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  it  must  be  observed  that  they  main- 
tained the  national  reputation  no  less  than  those  of  Padua,  and 
were  even  more  constant  in  the  good  old  method  of  managing 
their  grounds  and  their  style  of  colouring.  I  have  noticed 
the  name  of  Claudio  Ridolfi*  in  a  former  school,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  flourished  in  the  Pontifical  state.  He 
did  not,  however,  desist  from  his  labours  in  the  Venetian 
state,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
cities,  particularly  in  his  native  place,  and  Padua.  In  the 
celebrated  church  of  S.  Giustina,  there  is  a  very  fine  piece,  re- 
presenting the  honours  of  the  Benedictine  order,  professed  by 
princes,  adorned*  by  martyrs,  and  the  nurse  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pastors  of  the  holy  church.  The  invention  is  very 
appropriate,  the  execution  altogether  elegant  and  well  finish^, 
and  the  ornaments  equally  rich  aj9  in  any  of  his  other  work?. 
He  presented  his  country  with  a  good  disciple  of  his  style,  in 
Gio.  Batista  Amigazzi,  though  his  chief  talent  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  the  excellence  of  his  copies.    In  San  Carlo,  at  Verona, 

*  y.  torn.  i.  p.  449 ;  and,  in  the  same  place,  I  gave  him  as  a  pnpil  to> 
Dario  Pozzo,  on  the  authority  of  the  Commendatore  del  Pozxo.  Bat 
writers  disacree  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  man ;  whidi,  until  it 
be  farther  dieared  np,  may  rest,  for  me,  without  this  honour. 
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there  is  one  taken  firom  a  Sapper  by  Paul  Veronese,  not  only 
finely  drawn,  but  exhibiting  colours  fresh  and  vivid  even  at  the 
present  day.  Still  superior  to  him,  and  almost  equal  to  hia 
master,  we  meet  with  Benedetto  Marini,  of  Urbmo,  an  artist 
unheard  of  in  his  own  country,  though  greatly  distinguished 
at  Piaoenza.* 

Posterior  to  Ridolfi  appeared  three  scholars  of  Felice  Bru- 
sasorci,  in  addition  to  Creara,  an  artist  less  celebrated ;  all  of 
whom,  on  the  death  of  their  master,  pursued  their  studies  at 
Rome.   There  they  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  prevailing  style ; 
and  all  of  them  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of 
the  art   Alessandro  Tuix^  sumamed  Orb4ttOj  is,  in  particular, 
distinguished  among  the  first  of  his  age ;  he  was  called  Or- 
betto,  observes  Pozzo,  because,  when  quite  a  boy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  guiding  an  old  blind  mendicant,  either  his  £Either^ 
or  some  other  person.   Passeri  declares  that  he  derived  it  firom 
his  havii^  a  diefect  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  observable, 
in  his  left  eye,  as  I  am  informed  by  Signer  Brandolese,  after 
having  seen  his  portrait,  engraved  after  Uie  original,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Signori  Y ianelli.  Brusasord,  from  certain  undoubted 
symptoms,  discovered  in  him  a  fine  genius  for  the  art,  and, 
giving  him  the  best  instructions,  in  a  few  years  encountered  a 
rival,  rather  than  a  disciple.     Residing  afterwards  in  Yenice, 
under  Cario  Caliari,  and  thence  proceemng  to  Rome,  he  formed 
a  style  wholly  his  own,  possessing  some  strength  but  more 
elegance.     He  established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he  entered 
into  competition  with  the  followers  of  the  Caracd,  with  Sacchi, 
and  with  Berrettini,  with  whom  he  appears  to  advantage  in 
the  church  of  the  Ooncezione,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others.    But 
no  city  has  so  many  of  his  pieces  in  public  as  Yerona,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  he  painted  for  private  persons.     The  fomily 
of  the  Marchese  Girardini  alone,  who  patronised  him  and  sup- 
ported him  at  Rome,  for  which  we  have  original  letters  and 
documents,  possesses  sufficient  to  enrich  several  collections, 
among  which  it  is  amusing  to  trace  his  progress  from  the  in- 
ferior to  the  more  correct  specimens,  and  fix)m  a  lower  decree 
of  ornament  to  the  highest.     Some,  indeed,  have  ventured  to 

*  An  aoconnt  of  him  may  be  foimd,  torn.  ii.  p.  198,  and  in  the  aeriet. 
of  paintera  of  tiie  Baroccl  school. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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put  bim  ia  competitioii  with  Axmibal  Caraoci,— cb  coH^poriaon 
that,  in  other  times,  would  have  created  as  great  a  senaatioii  in 
Bologna  as  the  celebrated  Bape  of  the  Biu^et^  and  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  listened  to,  indeed,  any  where.     Annibal  was 
a  painter  worthy  of  our  Teneration,  and  Turdii  succeeded  in 
imitating  his  design  in  the  ^^  Sisara"  of  the  Casa  Colonna  and 
dsewhere.     But  he  was  not  so  happy  in  every  instance,  and, 
generally,  his  naked  figures  (which  approadi,  in  Annibal,  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Gie^)  are  not  equal  to  such  as  he  has 
thrown  into  costume.     On  the  ccmtrary,  Passeri,  in  describing 
his  pictures  at  tiie  Ojmaldolen,  in  Rome,  admits  that  he  did 
not  display  perfect  taste  in  his  art,  while  Pasct^  in  his  life  of 
Gimignani,  says  he  enjoyed  some  d^pree  of  reputation  at 
Rome ;  an  incautious  expresaon,  if  I  mistake  sot,  but  which 
at  least  shews  that  Turchi  is  not  entitled  to  a  comparison  with 
Annibal  Oaraoci.     Still  he  exhibta  so  many  attractions,  that 
he  never  feils  to  please  us  in  every  subject.   He  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  forming  a  union  of  various  schools,  and  added  to  it 
a  certain  ori^nality  in  giving  dignity  to  the  pertnits  intro- 
duced into  his  histories,  with  the  most  animateoy  y^  the  most 
delicate  complexions.     He  exceed  in  the  choice  and  distribu-* 
tion  of  his  colours,  among  which  he  introduces  a  reddish  tint, 
which  much  enlivens  his  pictures,  aad  is  one  (^  the  indications 
by  which  we  may  recognise  the  author.     He  is  sud  to  have 
employed  exquisite  care  in  ike  fi^lication  of  his  tints,  and  to 
have  possessed  some  secret  art,  by  means  of  which  they  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  envy  of  posterity.     The  truth  is,  ne  se- 
lected, purified,  and  kneaded  well  his  colours,  besides  consult- 
ing chemists  upon*  the  subject.    From  some  pictures  we  feel 
inclined  to  turn  away  in  disgust,  so  extremely  do  the  colours 
resemble  the  tints  made  use  of  by  coach-painters ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  refinement  in  many  instances. 
But  how  very  few  apply  thems^ves  serioudy  to  select  and 
refine  their  materials,  to  make  experiments,  and  to  analyse 
those  colours  that  have  been  once  applied ! 

At  the  church  of  San  Steftmo,  in  Yerona,  there  is  exhi- 
bited his  "  Passion  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,"  a  work  that,  in 
regard  to  dejpth  of  colours  and  fore-shortening,  partakes  much 
of  the  Lombard ;  in  point  of  expression  and  design,  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  in  its  colouring,  of  the  Yenetian  School.     It  is 
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one  of  the  moet  studied,  finished,  and  animated  pieces  that  he 
produced :  there  is  a  ohoiceness  in  the  heads  that  approaches 
Gnido's ;  and  a  skill  of  composition,  that  throws  into  the  back- 
gronnd  of  the  picture  a  great  portion  of  the  mnlti£urions  his- 
tory, as  i^pearing  in  a  field  of  rast  extent,  where  his  figures 
are  adminwly  ywried,  according  to  the  distances  in  which 
Hbej  are  s^posed  to  appear.  Yet  he  does  not  belong  to  that 
elass  of  artists  who  go  i^nt  in  search  of  personages  for  their 
histories,  in  order  to  fill  them  with  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  appears  to  take  more  pleasure  in  introducing  an  inferior 
number.  Thus  his  picture  of  a  Fiet^  painted  for  the  church 
of  La  Miserioordia,  at  Yerona,  exhibits  only  a  dead  Christ, 
the  Yirgin,  and  Nicodemus,  but  the  whole  so  well  designed, 
arranged,  and  animated,  as  well  as  coloured,  that  it  has  been 
esteemed  by  many  his  master-piece,  and  is  certunly  one  of 
the  best  pMutings  in  Yerona.  In  that  of  his  Epiphany  also, 
in  possession  of  the  Signori  Girardini,  of  which  the  rough 
draft  is  preserved  in  the  Casa  Fattonni,  at  Bologna,  he  is  by 
no  means  lavish  of  his  figures ;  but  he  succeeded  in  arraying 
those  of  the  Magi  in  so  noble  a  manner,  as  to  remind  us  of 
Titian  and  Basomo.  Turchi  died  at  Rome^  leaving  behind 
him  two  excellent  disciples  in  Gio.  Ceschini,  and  Gio.  Batista 
Bosfli,  called  il  GobUno.  The  first  of  these  produced  copies 
of  his  maetei^s  works,  that  had  all  the  appearance  of  originals. 
Both  continued  to  employ  themselves  at  Yerona^  though  de- 
olining  in  importance  and  in  credit  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

Pasquale  Ottini,  the  same  who,  with  Orbetto,  completed 
some  pictures  by  Felice,  was  a  good  artist  in  regard  to  his 
forms,  and  of  no  common  expression,  particularly  in  the  works 
he  conducted  ali;er  having  seen  Bafiaello's.  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  specimen  in  the  ^Slaughter  of  the  Innocents," 
placed  at  San  Ste&no,  although  it  is  subjected  to  an  unfavour- 
able comparison,  being  placed  opposite  to  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Orbetto.  He  appears  to  more  advantage, 
perhaps,  at  San  Giorgio,  where  we  meet  with  his  picture  of 
San  Niccolo,  with  other  saints,  in  the  best  Yenetian  style  of 
oolouring ;  whereas,  in  other  instances,  his  colours  are  some- 
what languid, — ^a  defect  most  probably  arising  from  time  and 

T  2 
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vnfiftyoarable  sitiiations.  Finally,  he  is  in  high  repute  in  hia 
own  conntiy ;  and  in  the  learned  Alessandro  Carli  s  ^^  His- 
tory of  Verona,"  he  is  mentioned  as  approaching  the  nearest 
of  all,  in  point  of  excellence,  to  Paul  Veronese.  Subsequent 
to  him,  and  not  inferior  in  talent,  we  meet  with  Marc  Anto- 
nio Bassetti,  who,  leaving  his  fellow-pupils,  set  out  very 
young  to  complete  his  studies  at  Venice.  After  again  joining 
them,  he  next  transferred  his  residence  to  Rome,  and  having 
copied  from  the  best  models  of  both  schools,  he  ultimately  re- 
turned to  his  native  place.  He  is  particularly  commended  by 
Ridolfi  in  the  branch  of  design,  in  which  he  was  truly  great ; 
add  to  which  he  was  an  exceUent  colorist.  And  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  advise  those  who  aimed  at  good  colouring  to  return, 
in  the  first  pkce,  to  Venice,  and  again  to  consult  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  art.  Hiere  is  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces  at  San  Ste£uio,  in  Verona,  representing  various  holy 
bishops  of  the  city,  all  arrayed  in  their  sacred  habits,  all  admi- 
rably contrasted,  and  in  a  taste  nearly  approaching  that  of 
Titian,  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Turchi,  who  seems  here 
agun  to  throw  him  somewhat  into  the  shade.  He  left  no  suc- 
cession of  the  school,'*^  nor,  indeed,  many  works  of  his  own, 
though  they  were  highly  valued.  For  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  painting  ought  not  to  be  pursued  by  joume3nnen,  like 
a  mechanic  art,  but  with  the  leisure  that  is  bestowed  upon 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  afiords.  It  would 
appear  that  Dante  adopted  almost  the  same  maxim  in  his 
poetry,  when  he  watched  for,  observed,  and  encouraged  the 

*  Mdchiori  infonns  me  of  a  papil  of  his,  unknown  to  Poizo,  probably 
becanae  a  non-resident  in  Verona.  This  was  Ftther  Massimo  Cappndno, 
a  Veronese  by  birth,  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  an  excellent  artist. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  four  large  pictures,  placed  in  the  dome  of 
Montagnana,  besides  several  altar-pieces,  distributed  by  him  among  the 
churches  of  his  order.  Along  with  this  ecclesiastic  I  find  mention  of  two 
contemporary  lay-brothers,  who  assisted  him  in  the  art,  neither  of  them 
unworthy  of  being  placed  upon  record.  These  are  Fni  Semplice,  a  native 
of  Verona,  and  pupil  to  Brusasord,  and  Fra  Santo,  of  Venice  ;  both  of 
whom  were  particularly  employed  in  painting  for  churches  and  convents, 
Within  the  Venetian  territory.  Fra  Sonplice  produced  also  some  for 
Bome.  A  fine  picture  of  San  Felice,  from  his  hand,  placed  at  Caste!- 
franco,  was  engraved  in  1712. 
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impressions  tLat  nature,  the  first  guide  of  all  true  geniuses, 
implanted  in  his  spirit.*  These  two  friends  met  their  fate 
together,  dying  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1630,  as  well  aa 
many  other  scholars  of  Brusasorci,  mentioned  by  the  Commen- 
datore  del  Pozzo.  But  I  omit  their  names,  either  because  of 
their  early  death,  or  want  of  talent  to  distinguish  themselves. 
Thus,  about  the  same  year,  when  Orbetto  had  abready  established 
himself  in  Rome,  the  succession  of  Brusasorci's  school  ceased 
in  Verona.  The  disciples  of  Paul  Veronese,  mentioned  subse- 
quent to  him,  Montemezzano,  Ben&tto,  Verona,  and  others, 
died  likewise  about  this  period ;  insomuch  that  every  trace  of 
the  municipal  school  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  foreign  styles. 

Indeed,  for  some  time  before,  the  young  Veronese  artists 
had  become  attached  to  foreign  academies,  and  several  stran- 
gers had  established  themselves  in  Verona.  Dionisio  Guerri 
had  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Feti,  a  very  striking  and 
clear  style ;  in  himself  equal  to  repairing  the  loss  of  many 
artists.  But  he  died  young,  in  1640,  leaving  few  works  be- 
hind him,  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  through  foreign  collec- 
tions ;  and. he  was  mhch  lamented.  Francesco  Bemardi,  called 
Bigolaro,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Brescia,  until  the 
Commendatore  del  Pozzo  proved  him  to  have  been  of  Verona^ 
WSU3  an  artist  educated  by  the  same  master.  He  exhibited,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Titular  Saint,  at  the  church  of  S.  Carlo,  seen 
in  the  act  of  attending  his  infected  brethren,  as  well  as  in  an- 
other piece,  a  companion  to  it,  all  the  taste  of  his  master  :  but 
he  produced  much  more  for  private  collections  than  for  the 
public.  The  Cavalier  Barca  was  an  artist  who  sprapg  from 
Mantua,  though  he  subsequentiy  became  a  citizen  of  Verona. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  instructed  by  Feti.  His  style 
ie  various ;  and  in  a  Pietit  of  his,  remaining  at  San  Fermo,  he 
appears  a  painter  capable  of  producing  a  good  effect ;  in  other 
pieces,  at  the  Scala,  he  abounds  with  pictorial  grace  and  beauty, 
and  he  is  fully  worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  city  of  Bologna,  likewise,  contributed  to  repair  the  loss 

*  lo  mi  son  un  che  quando 
Amore  spira  noto  ;  ed  a  quel  modo 
Che  detta  dentro  to  BignificandD.— Purg.  C.  24. 
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sustained  by  Yerona  <^  so  many  uiisto.     Gnido  and  Albani 
oonferred  great  obligations,  by  instracting  the  Cavalier  Coppa 
(his  real  name,  howerer,  was  Antonio  €Kux>la^  or  Gerola),  who 
is  to  be  ennmorated  in  the  list  of  their  best  disdples,  though 
he  is  somewhat  too  loaded  in  his  compomtion,  and,  with  a  view 
of  eatching  the  sweetness  of  Gnido,  became  wantuo^  in  strength 
of  colouring.     Tbere  is  one  of  his  Magdalens  in  the  Des^ 
howerei^  placed  at  ihe  Senri,  whidi  is  full  of  fine  expression. 
And  in  the  refectoiy,  also,  of  the  Veronese  college,  is  his 
Supper  dT  Emmaus,  a  picture  ocmducted  in  the  st^e  of  the 
be«b  Yenetians.     Although  addicted  to  the  style  of  Guide,  he 
was  also  consideied  by  Albaoi  as  one  of  his  fityourite  pujnl^ 
who  sent  him  as  court-painter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua^  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mal^aaa.*     From  the  same  academy  sprang 
Giaoomo  Locatelli,  distinguished  lor  several  works,  duefly  pro- 
duced for  San  ProNcolo,  as  wdl  as  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
some  of  his  piqiils.    They  rose  into  notice  on  the  dedine  of  the 
art,  about  the  dose  of  ihe  seyenteenth  century.     Andrea  Yd- 
tolino,  a  canefid  but  edd  painter,  was  more  fitted  to  succeed  in 
portraits  than  in  compositions ;  Biagio  Falderi,  instructed  also 
by  the  Gayalier  liben  at  Yenice,  possessed  mudi  of  the  fire 
and  imagination  abounding  in  tiie  Yenetian  sdiooL     Of  this 
he  gaye  an  exam|4e  in  his  great  x»ctnre  ref^esenting  the  Coun- 
cil at  Trent,  where  the  figure  of  St  Tliomas,  in  the  act  of  oyer- 
thiowing  heretics,  vppeBm  conq>icuous  on  high,— a  piece  that 
adorns  the  church  dT  the  Dominicans.     Santo  Piunato  was 
instructed  by  these  two  fMrofesaors,— an  artist  who  brought  the 
Yeronese  sehod  into  fr^  notice,  as  wo  shall  haye  occamon  to 
obserye  in  the  fdlowmg  period. 

The  schod  of  Moretto  ccmtinued  during  this  epoch  to 
flourish  in  Brescia ;  a  master  exquisitdy  delicate  in  his  colours, 
and  extremdy  diligent,  as  is  eyident  from  his  works.  Such  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Yasari ;  but  he  did  not  always  pre- 
serye  the  same  exodknee.  There  is  not  the  same  d^ree  of 
finish  in  his  disciples ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  too  difficult,  inale  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  state  put  a  high  yalue  upon  cderity  of 
hand,  to  pursue  more  tedious  processes.  The  Brescian  artists 
who  succeeded  him,  haying  in  part  reodyed  a  Yenetian  educa* 

«  ToBk.  fi.  p.  266. 
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tion,  the  city  abounded  in  mannerists  and  the  cksB  of  tenebrosL 
Still  there  appeared  among  these  some  excellent  painters. 
Antonio  Gbuidini  and  Pietro  Moroni,  or  Maroni,  are  enmne- 
rated  among  the  pnpils  of  P^uiL  The  former  sometimes  imi- 
tated Yanni,  without  neglecting  Palma;  Tast,  varied,  and 
ornate  in  his  compocdlions,  an  artist  ererj  way  deserving  of 
consideration  in  the'  grand  history  of  the  Cross,  which  he 
painted  in  the  old  cathedrai,  where  his  son  Bernardino,  a  poor 
imitator  of  his  fetther,  also  employed  himself.  Moroni  studied 
a  good  deal  liie  woi^  of  Titian,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  finest  designers  the  school  could,  at  that  time, 
boast ;  nor  does  he  yield  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
strong  body  and  in  the  deamess  of  his  colouring.  Such  at 
least  he  appeared  to  me  at  San  Baniaba^  in  his  picture  of 
Christ  going  to  Mount  Calvary,  when  composed  with  other 
productions  of  the  same  period  exhibited  there. 

Filippo  2ianimbeTti,  pupil  to  Penmda,  and  an  artist  of  fine 
diajucter,  and  a  fine  hand,  as  well  as  a  veiy  natural  colourist, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Bresda.  But  in 
Venice,  where  he  redded  many  years,  and  where  he  punted 
with  real  genius  and  skill  for  different  churches,  he  is  very 
highly  esteemed.  In  Santa  Maria  Nuova  appears  his  grand 
picture  of  the  Manna,  so  much  commended  by  Ridolfi,  by 
Boschini,  and  by  Zanetti ;  though  he  chiefly  seems  to  have 
employed  himself  in  the  ornament  of  palace&  He  possessed 
singular  talent  for  drawing  small  figures,  and  composing  hhlea 
and  histories,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  insomuch  that 
the  poet  of  the  Venetian  paintings  affirms  that  whoever  pos- 
sessed Zanimberti's  pictures  was  sure  of  his  money. 

Francesco  Zugni,  of  Brescia,  is  mentioned  by  Bidolfi  among 
the  beet  of  Palma's  disciples.  He  could  not  compete  wi1& 
him  in  the  beauty  of  his  forms  and  attitudes,  though  he  sur- 
passed him  in  the  fiilness  of  his  colouring,  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  conducted  his  works.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
in  fresco,  and  frequently  exhibited  the  perspectives  of  Sandrini, 
an  architect  of  great  merit.  With  him  he  was  emplo3red  in 
the  haU  of  the  Podest^  in  that  of  the  Capitano,  and  in  several 
villas.  '  He  displayed  equal  excellence  in  his  oil  puntings,  as 
we  gather  from  that  of  the  Circumcision  at  the  Orarie,  and 
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-from  some  small  figures  adorning  one  of  the  choirs,  designed 
and  touched  with  great  spirit. 

Grazio  Cossale,  or  CozzaJe,  produced  a  variety  of  pieces 
upon  a  large  scale,  still  remaining  in  his  native  province.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  of  a  character,  com- 
pared hy  Oozzando,  the  historian  of  Brescia,  to  that  of  Paima ; 
and  he  indeed  appears  to  have  emulated  his  £Ei«ility  without 
abusing  it.  His  picture  of  the  Presentation,  which  he  left  at 
the  church  of  the  Miracoli ;  his  Epiphany  at  the  Grazie,  and 
other  pieces  dispersed  throughout  Brescia,  are  all  calculated  to 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  must  likewise  possess  little 
feeling  should  he  fiul  to  lament  the  unhappy  h^  of  so  great  a 
man,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  sons.  Neither  in 
Camillo  Bama^  Ottavio  Amigoni,  nor  in  Jacopo  Bamoco,  all 
disciples  of  Palma,  have  I  met  with  any  works  of  equal  beauty 
throughout  that  city,  the  last  of  whom,  indeed,  has  loaded  his 
pieces  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  shade.  Amigoni, 
who  had  been  pupil  to  Gandino,  likewise  held  his  school,  in 
which  he  counted,  among  other  scholars,  Pompeo  Ghiti,  an 
urtist  who,  under  Zoppo  of  Lugano,  succeeded  in  improving 
his  manner,  or  rendered  it  at  least  more  powerful  He  pos- 
Bessed  a  rich  imagination,  exceUent  in  the  art  of  dedgn,  and  in 
his  touch  similar  to, .  though  perhaps  not  so  strong  as  the 
Luganese.  Francesco  Paglia  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Ouercino^  and  the  &iher  of  Antonio  and  Angelo,  both  devoted 
to  the  art  He  was  most  successful  in  his  portraits,  though  he 
painted  also  scriptursil  pieces;  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  La  CaritiL  He  was  excellent  in  the 
laying  on  of  his  colours,  and  in  chiaroscuro,  but  displayed  lit- 
tle spirit,  while  his  proportions  were  frequently  too  long  and 
lender.  But  to  describe  minutely  the  manner  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Ghiti  and  Paglia,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space ; 
such  are  the  names  of  Tortelli,  very  spirited  in  Venetian  com- 
position, of  Cappelli,  instructed  likewise  by  Pasinelli  at  Bo- 
logna, and  by  Baciccio  at  Rome,  along  with  some  others  of  a 
more  modem  character,  who  succeeded  tolerably  in  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  artists  of  Bologna,  and  a  few  of  whom 
may  be  referred  to  the  ensuing  epoch. 

During  die  time  of  Palma  and  the  Venetian  mannerists,  the 
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art  had  been  maintained  in  Bergamo  bj  the  snccessors  of 
Lotto,  and  his  contemporaries.  We  meet  with  ample  com- 
mendations of  Gio.  Paolo  Lolmo,  a  good  artist  in  diminntive 
pictores.  In  the  altar-piece  of  8anti  Rocoo  and  Sebastiano  at 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  executed  abont  1587,  not  one  of  his 
earliest  pieces,  he  displayed  a  great  partiality  for  the  design  of 
the  fourteenth  centnry ;  diligent,  a  minute  observer  of  refine- 
ments in  figures,  though  not  sufiiciently  modem.  But  there 
were  two  excellent  artists,  altogether  in  the  modem  style,  wiio 
flourished  at  the  same  period,  Salmeggia  and  Cavagna,  who 
competed  with  one  another  in  perfect  amity,  for  many  years, 
in  ornamenting  their  native  province.  One  of  them  died  in 
1626,  the  other  in  the  following  year. 

£nea  Salmeggia,  called  Talpmo,  received  instructions  in  the 
art  from  the  Campi  at  Cremona,  and  from  the  Procacdni  in 
Milan ;  whence  proceeding  to  Rome,  he  studied  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  the  models  of  Raffitello,  imitating  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Orlandi  and  other  writers  join  in 
extolling  his  San  Yittore,  at  the  Olivetani  in  Milan,  as  well  as 
a  few  oSier  of  his  works,  observing  that  they  had  been  even 
ascribed  to  RaffiieUo.  And  whoever  attentivdy  examines  that 
fine  specimen,  will  not  feel  inclined  to  refuse  Salm^gia  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  places  in  the  rank  of  Raffiidlo's  fol- 
lowers. The  deamess  of  hb  contours  (sometimes,  however, 
carried  to  the  borders  of  littlenees),  the  expreseion  of  his  youth- 
ful countenances,  the  smoothness  of  his  pencil  and  the  flow  of 
his  diapeiy,  together  with  a  certiun  graceful  air  in  the  motions 
and  expressions,  sufficiently  mark  him  for  an  admirer  of  that 
sovereign  master,  however  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of 
dignity,  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  in  felicity  of  composi' 
tion.  His  method  of  colouring  was  also  different.  He  affects 
greater  variety  of  colours  in  Im  draperies ;  the  tints  in  a  Lurge 
portion  of  his  works  are  at  present  faded ;  and  the  diades,  as 
in  other  pictures  of  the  same  period,  are  much  altered.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  this  great  artist,  as  it  has  been  observed  of 
Poussin  and  of  Raffitello  himself  did  not  always  bestow  the 
same  degree  of  care  upon  his  colouring,  satisfied  with  display- 
ing from  time  to  time  his  surpassing  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  church  of  La  Passione  at  Milan,  he  produced 
his  Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,  as  well  as  his  picture  of  the 
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FlagdlftEione,  works  oondneted  in  his  best  stjle.  The  fonner 
of  Uiese  is  finely  colomed  in  the  maniier  of  the  Baasani ;  and 
the  latta*,  of  a  more  lofty  and  animated  character,  is  8iiperi<« 
to  the  other,  e/wea  in  foxoe  of  colonziBg.  Bergamo  boasts  other 
spedmeos  of  him,  and  in  pariacdar  in  the  two  great  altars  <A' 
Santa  Marta  aad  cf  Santa  Grata.  Thero  we  meet  with  two 
noUe  pictorefl,  each  of  which  may  boast  its  sepaiate  a<fanirers 
who  ^efer  it  to  ilte  odier;  and  each  displays  a  juaxm  of 
colours,  at  onoe  so  fresh,  dear,  and  beantifrO,  that  we  are  nevet 
weary  of  contonpiating  tbem.  In  both  he  has  obsenred  the 
same  general  con^KMition ;  the  Virgin  bein^  represented  on 
high,  crowned  with  a  £^ory,  while  bebw  her  are  seen  the 
figores  of  sereral  saints ;  bat  in  the  second,  perhaps,  he  has 
employed  a  greater  degree  of  care.  Here  he  has  introdnoed  a 
si^endud  yaiiety  of  diorteiizngs,  of  attitades,  and  of  lineaments; 
and  has  eren  iiuerted  the  dtyoif  Bergamo,  with  some  fine  archi- 
teetnre  in  tibe  style  of  Panl  Veronese.  The  flffores  we  arrayed 
with  eJ:treme  care,  among  whidi  appears  a  bioiop  in  his  8aa*ed 
paraphernalia,  that  serres  to  remind  us  of  Titian  hknsdl  Bis 
picstnres  lor  pnTate  ornament  are  rare  and  yalnaUe,  bnt  not 
sufficiently  known  beyond  his  natire  provinee  and  its  yidnity, 
*-a  dronmstanee  commoa  to  many  Tery  excellent  artists  bdong- 
ing  to  all  onr  schools.  Italy,  indeed,  is  too  abundantiy  sup- 
plied with  distingnidied  names  to  ada&it  of  the  whole  of  them 
being  generally  known  and  estimated  as  they  deserre. 

The  style  cf  Enea  was  not  such  as  to  be  easily  mainiamed, 
without  consulting  ^be  gnat  examples  of  Bal&dlo  as  he  had 
done.  His  two  sons,  Franceaeo  and  Chiara,  although  educated 
by  their  fiither,  succeeded  rather  in  imitating  his  studras  and 
his  figures,  than  in  thoroughly  penetaraling  into  tiie  princi|4es 
of  his  art  The  fruits,  however,  of  a  good  education  were 
suffidently  apparent  in  liiem ;  and  when  placed  in  competition 
with  some  of  their  oontenmnariee,  they  appear,  if  not  rery 
anknated,  at  least  very  sedolons  artists,  and  gnatly  exempt 
f^m  the  fiuilts  of  the  manufirists.  The  dty  is  in  possesdon  of 
many  of  thdr  public  works ;  in  some  of  the  best  of  whidi  l&dr 
&thar  is  supposed  to  hare  afibrded  them  his  assistance. 

CKanpaolo  Cayagna  seems  in  some  way  to  haye  escaped  the 
notice  <^  Boschini,  and  eyen  of  Orlan^  who  had  bestowed  so 
much  commendation  upon  his  riyaL    He  ranks,  in  his  natiye 
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proTiQce,  as  high  as  Salmeggia,  and  he  certainly  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  still  more  ei]JiEkrged  genius,  more  d^sion,  and 
more  talent  for  extensive  works.  A  pupil  of  Morone,  the 
great  portrait-painter,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  Venetian  School,  attaching  himself  in 
particular  to  Paul  Yeronese,  in  whose  style  he  conducted  some 
of  his  best  productions.  He  was  ambitious  of  surpassing  him 
likewise  in  point  of  design,  which  he  assuredly  did  in  his  naked 
figures^  exhibiting  even  the  adult  form  with  a  degree  of  mas- 
terly power.  He  had  acquired  the  best  method  of  painting  in 
fresco  in  his  native  place,  and  he  succeeded  in  it  admirably, 
as  appears  from  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  where  ne 
represented  the  Yirgin  received  into  Heaven,  a  very  spirited 
and  varied  composition,  abounding  with  figures  of  angels  and 
of  prophets,  truly  great, — the  distinguishing  characteristic,  per- 
haps, of  this  artist's  genius.  'Not  £d  he  appear  to  less  advan- 
tage in  oils,  more  particularly  when  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
other  celebrated  painters  put  bis  talents  to  the  test.  Of  this 
kind  the  most  successful,  perhaps,  are  his  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,  and  his  picture  of  San  Francesco  receiving  the  Stigmata, 
forming  side  pictures  to  one  of  the  best  altar-pieces  by  Lo- 
renzo Lotto  at  San  Spirito ;  jet  they  are  nevertheless  worthy 
of  that  distinguished  post.  His  Crucifixion,  between  various 
saints,  placed  at  Santa  Lucia,  has  been  still  more  highly  ex- 
tolled as  one  of  the  finest  productions  the  city  has  to  boast,  and 
preferred  by  many  judges  to  any  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Tal- 
pino.  I  shall  abstain  from  expresdng  an  opinion  npon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  artists  themselvee  would  disagree,  merely  observe 
ing  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  meet  with  inferior  or  careless 
pieces  from  the  hand  of  Salmeggia  than  from  Cavagna's.  He 
had  also  a  son  a  pcunter,  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  called 
Cavagnuola,  who,  surviving  his  &ther,  acquired  s<»ne  degree 
of  celebrity.  He  attached  himself  whoUy  to  the  style  of  Gian« 
paolo,  as  well  as  certain  foreigners  sprung  from  the  same 
school,*— such  as  Girolamo  Grifoni,  in  whose  productions  we 
seem  to  trace  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  style  of  PauL  H  the 
artists  named  Santa  Croee  belong  to  Bergamo,  and  to  one 
fjEunily,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  "  Guida"  of  Padua,  we  ought 
here  to  insert  the  name  of  Pietro  Paolo,  the  least  distinguished 
among  the  Santa  Croce,  but  not  unworthy  of  commemoradoB 
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for  oBe  of  his  Madonnas  at  the  Arena,  and  for  other  pictures 
at  different  churches  in  Padua^  in  all  of  which  he  appears 
attached  to  the  school  of  Cavagna^  or  at  least  to  the  less  man- 
nered class  of  the  Venetians. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  two  artists,  we  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Zucco,  a  good  pupil  of  the  Campi  at  Verona,  and 
of  Maroni  at  Bergamo.  From  this  lajst  he  acquired  the  art  of 
giving  a  singular  degree  of  spirit  to  his  portraits,  and  from 
Paul  Veronese  the  mode  of  ornamenting  them  with  most  taste 
and  fancy.  Even  in  his  Lirger  c<:>mpositions  he  sometimes 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  same  artist,  that  several  of  them  were 
ascribed  even  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  Paul,  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  his  pictures  of  the  Nativity  and  of  an  Epiphany, 
on  the  organ  of  San  Gottardo.  He  adopted,  moreover,  a  va- 
riety of  manners,  apparently  ambitious  of  displaying  to  the 
public  his  power  of  imitating  Cavagna  or  Talpiuo,  a-s  he  pleased. 
Contemporary  with  these  artists,  he  so  far  rivalled  them  {na 
in  his  San  Diego  atLe  Grazie,  or  in  the  larger  altar-piece  at  tho 
Cappuccine,)  aj9  to  approve  himself  worthy  of  such  emulation. 
In  other  works  he  gives  us  occasion  to  wish  for  a  better  union 
of  his  colours,  in  which  he  .cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  the 
first  masters  of  the  school,  so  adniifable  in  this  department. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1627,  there  was  no  want  of  artists  * 
of  ability  at  Bergamo,  among  whom  we  may  mention  a  Fabio 
di  Pietro  Bonzelli,  whose  style,  if  not  sufficiently  select  and 
idea],  wa^t  least  solid  and  robust.  To  his  we  may  add  the 
name  of  Carlo  Ceresa,  an  artist  of  much  study  and  research, 
pleasing  in  his  colouring,  and  having  apparently  formed  his 
taste  upon  the  models  of  the  best  age,  successful  in  giving  ideal 
beauty  to  his  countenances.  The  former  of  these,  most  pro- 
bably the  son  of  one  Piero,  known  as  a  good  portrait-painter, 
and  respectable  in  point  of  composition,  painted  the  Martyrdom 
of  San  Alessandro  for  the  church  of  Santa  Grata,  while  the 
latter  added  the  two  side  pictures  without  the  least  traces  of 
mannerism.  Contemporary  with  both  these,  Domenico  Ghis- 
landi  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter  of  frescos,  more  parti- 
cularly in  architecture.  He  was  the  father  of  Fra  Vittore, 
called  likewise  Frate  Paolotto,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  hardly  be  desirable 
that  I  should  extend  my  remarks  to  other  names  scarcely 
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lieard  of  bejond  the  limits  of  their  native  province ;  though  in 
justice  to  the  city  I  must  observe  that  in  its  dearth  of  native 
talent,  it  spared  no  expense  in  decorating  public  places  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  artists  of  every  country.  Ample 
proofs  of  this  libeiality  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  and  the 
adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Such  are  among 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  cities,  which  are  equally  in  posses- 
sion of  taste  and  of  riches.  But  when  deficient  in  either  of 
tlieiJC,  tLcy  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  pursued  in  rural 
occupations,  where  each  agriculturist  employs  the  oxen  that 
belong  to  his  own  fields, 

Crema,  at  this  period,  might  pride  itself  on  having  produced 
such  an  artist  as  Carlo  Urbini,  who,  though  of  liinited  genius, 
was  very  pleasing,  skilful  in  perspective,  and  equal  to  grand 
historical  pieces.  He  had  aflbrded  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
in  one  of  the  public  halls,  in  which  he  exhibited  national  bat- 
tles and  victories,  besides  having  employed  his  talents  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  ornamenting  that  of  San  Domenico, 
howerer,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  IJriele,  most  probsibly  of  the 
Gatti  family  at  Cremoi^a,  was  preferred  before  him,  though 
extremely  inferior.  Tliis  ihjuetice  seemed  to  alienate  his  mind 
from  his  native  place,  and  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  by  whose 
writers  he  has  been  recorded  with  honour.  Yet  his  hislory- 
piece  at  San  Lorenzo,  conducted  in  fresco,  seems  to  contain 
•rather  the  seeds  than  the  fruits  of  noblo  painting ;  and  he  ap- 
pear^ to  greater  n*lvr>Titfigo  in  oil  colours,  as  we  ^her  from 
his  picture  of  our  Saviour  taking  leave  of  his  virgin  mother 
previous  to  his  sufierings, — a  production  ornamenting  Santa 
Maria  near  San  Celso,  where  it  may  compete  with  the  best 
Lombard  masters  of  that  time.  Lomazzo  makes  mention  of 
him  in  reference  to  such  as  produced  pieces  more  suitable  to 
the  places  for  which  they  were  intended, — a  useful  practice, 
^miliar  to  the  old  masters,  who  took  care  to  adapt  their  pic- 
tures, not  only  to  places,  but  to  household  furniture,  in- 
somuch that  in  many  of  their  vases  and  drinking  cups,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are  represented,  for 
the  most  part,  scenes  of  festivity,  mysteries,  and  £Etbles  of  the 
BacchanaliaD  god.  Subsequent  to  him  flourished  Jacopo 
Barbello,  whose  paintings  in  various  churches  at  Bergamo  are 
extolled  by  Pasta,  more  particularly  in  that  of  San  Lazzaro, 
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an  altar-piece  lepresenting  ihe  titular  saint,  remarkable  no  leas 
ioT  its  dignitj  of  defflgn  than  for  decision  of  hand.  In  the  series 
of  this  school  I  find  mention  of  no  other  artist  after  him,  a 
school  distingoished  in  its  origin  by  the  name  of  Polid(Mro,  and 
alkerwards  adorned  by  few  bnt  yery  select  artists. 

We  shall  next  proceed,  aoooidmg  to  onr  plan,  to  treat  of 
certain  painters  of  landscape,  of  batUe-pieces,  of  perspective, 
flowers,  and  similar  snbjeets.  Henry  de  Bles,  a  Bohemian, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Ciyetta,  an  owl,  from  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  that  bird  into  his  landscapes,  was  an 
artist  who  resided  for  a  long  period  in  the  Venetian  state. 
Bendes  his  specimens  of  landsct^  to  be  met  with  in  Yenice, 
and  which  uniformly  present  some  traces  of  ancient  crudeness, 
he  painted  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord  for  San  Nazaro  in  Brescia, 
resembling  in  its  style  of  composition  the  manner  of  Baasano* 
Its  prevailing  tone  is  sky-coloured,  and  in  the  features  of  its 
countenances  it  partakes  of  a  foreign  expression.  I  have  also 
seen  small  pictures  bom  his  hand  intended  for  cabinets,  often 
thronged  with  minute  figures,  known  by  the  name  of  Chimers 
and  8tTegozz%^  or  witch-pieces,  a  kutd  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely £uiciM.  But  on  this  head  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  him  in  a  short  time,  and  proceed  to  a  Flemish  artist, 
who  flourished,  about  the  beginning  of  1600,  in  the  state. 
His  name  was  Lodovico  Pozzo,  or  Pozzoserrato,  called  also  da* 
Trevigi,  from  his  long  residence  in  that  dty,  where  he  died, 
leaving  it,  as  Frederici  relates,  beautifully  decorated  with  spe- 
cimens of  his  hand.  He  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
distant  objects,  like  his  rival  Paol  Brilli  of  Venice,  in  such  as 
were  viewed  near ;  and  he  is  more  pleasing  and  select  than 
the  latter  in  his  variation  of  douds  and  distinctions  of  light ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  celebrated  for  his  altar-pieces. 
Subsequent  to  these  appeared  several  foreign  artists,  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  landscape,  in  the  time  of  Boschini  at  Venice, 
where  several  specimens  of  their  art  must  be  still  in  existence. 
They  where  afterwards  extolled  likewise  by  Orlandi.  There 
was  a  Mr.  fllgher,  a  German,  who  very  h^pily  represented 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  the  different  lights 
throughout  the  day;  a  Mons.  Giron,  a  French  artist,  ex- 
tremely natural  in  all  kinds  of  views,  both  of  a  terrestrial  and 
aerial  character ;  and  a  M.  Cusin,  who  imitated  Uie  noble 
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manner  of  Titian  in  his  landscapes  with  much  success.  Nor 
onght  we  to  omit  Bia^o  Lombardo,  a  citizen  of  Venice,  an 
artist  highly  commended  by  Ridolfi,  who  declares  that  he 
mailed  hoitt  the  best  Italian  and  Flemish  painters  in  his 
landscape.  Girolamo  TeniigOy  somamed  also  da'  Paesi,  and 
porticnlariy  celebrated  in  his  native  city  of  Yerona,  where  he 
fell  a  yietim  to  the  plagne  in  1630,  is  intitled  to  rank  in  the 
same  list  Jaoopo  Maffei  succeeded  admirably  in  his  display 
of  incidents  at  tea,  a  pictore  of  which  kind  was  engrared  by 
BoschinL  Another  artist  of  the  name  of  Bo^lommeo  Calo- 
Biato  has  been  p(»nted  out  to  me  by  his  excellency  Persico,  in 
his  cabinet  of  medals;  and  he  ought  apparently  to  be  referred 
to  this  epoch,  judging  £rom  his  less  vigorous  and  less  refined 
8<yle,  although  graceful  and  lively  in  his  e:]q>re88ion.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  small  pictures  representing  both  rural 
and  dvic  views,  along  with  small  figures  very  animated  and 
well  composed. 

A  taste  lor  battle-pieces  had  begun  to  gaan  ground  in  this 
part  of  Itelrfrwa  the  time  of  Borgognone.  The  first  who  pro- 
eared  for  himself  a  Mune  in  this  branch  was  Francesco  Monti, 
of  Bresdas  aiid  m  pupil  of  Eicchi,  as  well  as  of  Borgognone 
himselfl  He  was  commonly  called  II  Brescianino  d^  Bat- 
taglie,  the  Bresctan  battle-painter,  in  which  line  he  exercised 
his  talents  in  different  Italian  cities,  ultimately  estaUishing 
hims^  at  Parma^  where  he  opened  a  school,  and  instructed 
ene  of  his  sons  hi  the  same  style  of  painting.  He  pursued,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  hi^  maker's  example,  though  he 
remained  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  colouring.  His 
productions  are  not  scarce,  but  in  many  collections  they  do  not 
appear  under  his  name,  being  fipequently  attributed  to  the 
s^ool  at  large  of  Borgognone.  One  of*  his  fellow-citizens  and 
scholars,  called  Fiamminghino,  but  whose  zeal  name  was 
Angelo  Eveiardi,  acquired  great  reputation  also  by  his  battle- 
scenes  ;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing died  young.  Another  of  his  disciples,  a  native  of  Yerona^ 
named  liorenzo  Comendich,  flourished  also  about  tibe  year 
1700,  in  high  repute  at  Milan.  Antonio  Calza,  a  Yeronese, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  Being  ambitious  of 
representing  military  actions,  ho  left  the  school  of  Cignani, 
and  transferred  his  residence  to  Rome,  where,  assisted  by 
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Cortesi  himself,  he  met  with  success.  He  spent  his  time  in 
Tuscany,  at  Milan,  and  in  particular  at  Bologna.  There  we 
meet  with  his  pictures  pretty  abundantly,  innumerable  copies 
of  them  having  been  taken  by  his  pupils,  who  by  frequently 
varying  the  disposition  of  the  groups,  succeeded  in  giving  a 
seeming  novelty  to  his  pictures.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Melchiori  MS.,  I  am  inclined  to  add  to  the  list  of  good  battle- 
painters  Agostino  Lamma,  a  Venetian,  who  employed  himself 
for  collections ;  and  in  that  of  Sig.  Gio.  Batista  Curti,  there  is 
a  piece  of  his  representing  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  very  excellent 
in  point  of  taste,  moddled  according  to  his  custom  upon  that 
of  Matteo  Stom. 

Towards  the  vear  1660,  when  the  three  artists,  Civetta, 
Bosch,  and  Oarpioni,  had  already  filled  the  galleries  with  that 
very  tasteful  class  of  pictures  called  capricci ;  when  Salvator 
Rosa  had  produced  such  curious  examples  of  his  transforma- 
tions and  necromancies ;  and  Brughel,  sumamed  dall'  Inferno, 
had  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  that  abyss,  and  from  its  mon- 
sters, a  large  supply  for  every  capital  in  l,taly ;— at  that  period 
another  artist,  Gioeefib  Ens,  or  Enzo,  the  son  of  him  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  Pre£Eu^  and  fikther  of  Daniele,  a  tolerablv 
good  figurist,  was  acquiring  rapid  celebrity  in  Venice  with 
some  highly  inuiginative  little  pictures,  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  st^e  of  the  above  artists,  For  the  chief  part 
they  represent  allegorical  fictions,  in  which  are  introduced 
sphinxes,  chimeraB,  and  monsters  in  grotesque  shape;  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  perhaps,  extravagances  of  imagination 
quite  unauthorized  by  ancient  example,  and  formed  out  of  the 
grotesque  union  of  various  parts  of  different  animals,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  seen  by  persons  in  their  delirious 
dreams.  Boschini  adduces  an  example  of  this  strange  poetical 
folly  at  page  604,  where  Pallas  is  seen  putting  to  flight  a. 
troop  of  these  wild  fencies,  haunting  an  old  decayed  mansion, 
buried  in  fire  and  smoke,  as  the  83rmbol  of  Virtue  dispersing 
the  shades  of  ignorance  and  error.  In  such  a  career  did  Enzo 
arrive  at  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Cross- 
by  his  Holiness  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  applied  himself  with  more  judgment  to  the  study  of  truth, 
and  left  behind  him,  in  Venice,  several  altar-pieces,  one  of 
which  adorning  the  church  of  the  Ognissanti  is  extremely 
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Leaatiful.  I  have  also  noticed  in  different  collections  some 
burlesques  of  dwarfis,  See.  from  the  hand  of  Faostino  Bocchi,  a 
Brescian,  and  papil  to  Fiamminghino.  He  was  admirable  in 
his  portraits  of  these  embryos,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  race ; 
representations  by  no  means  displeasing  to  some  of  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  we  have  examples  afforded  us  in  what  are 
termed  Etruscan  vases.  In  the  production  of  fables,  in  which 
the  dwarfs  were  to  appear  as  actors,  he  displayed  the  most 
&nciful  combinations,  and  in  theCsffrara  collection  at  Ber* 
gamo,  there  is  represented  a  sacrifice  of  these  pigmies,  and  a 
popular  feasi  in  honour  of  an  idol,  full  of  humour,  in  which  one 
of  them  is  seen  caught  in  the  daws  of  a  crab,  while  some  of 
his  own  party  attempt  to  save  him,  and  his  motiier  hastens, 
half  distracted,  to  his  reli^  In  order  to  conyey  a  better  idea 
of  their  size^  he  inserted  a  small  water-melon,  which  appears 
almost  like  a  mountain  by  their  side.  The  design  does  not 
seem  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Timanthes,  who  introduced 
little  satyrs,  in  the  act  of  measuring  one  of  the  Cydop's 
thumbs  with  their  thyrsus,  as  he  lies  asleep,  to  give  a  just 
notion  of  his  bulk.  U  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bocchi  became 
addicted  to  the  sect  of  the  Tenebrosi,  owing  to  which  many  of 
his  labours  seem  to  be  hst  losing  their  value. 

The  same  period  likewise  abounded  in  painters  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  I  observe  that  their 
names  are,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten,  or  where  they  exist  in 
books,  are  accompanied  by  no  mention  of  their  works.  For- 
tunatdy,  among  Uie  pictures  at  Rovigo,  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Biantovano,  whether  his  surname  or  patronymic 
is  uncertain,  an  artist  who  excelled  in  similar  works  about  the 
time  of  Boighini ;  besides  those  of  Antonio  Bacd  and  Antonio 
Lecdii,  or  Lech,  both  florists,  and  all  mentioned  by  Martinioni 
in  his  '^  Additions  to  Sansovino."  To  the  number  of  these  add 
the  name  of  Marchioni,  a  native  of  Rovigo,  an  artist  consi- 
dered as  the  Bemasconi  of  the  Yenetian  school,  from  her  sin-* 
gnlar  skill  in  flower-painting^  though  not  equalling  the  Roman 
lady  in  point  of  cdehrity.  Thdr  worksare  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  collections  at  Rovigo,  which  abound  also  with  many 
cdebrated  figure-painters,  no  less  of  the  Yenetian  than  of  other 
Italian  schools. 

Pictures  of  animals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  vogue 
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with  Yenetuui  artiais  about  this  period,  i^  indeed,  we  ue  not 
to  indode  GiMomo  da  Castello  in  the  Venetian  sUite.  From 
Terfaal  oMnmonications  I  learn  that  in  collections  at  Yenice  be 
is  not  at  all  rare.  I  haye  seoi  only  a  few  specimens  at  the 
Cna  Bezionioo,  and  these  consisting  of  yarioos  spedea  of  birds, 
drawn  with  great  troth  and  force  of  colouring,  as  well  as 
beaatifallj  disposed.  Domoiico  Maroli,  a  painter  of  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  of  other  rural  subjects,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
sina, and  exercised  his  talents  in  Yenice.  He  was  intimate  with 
Boechini,  who  extolled  him  as  a  new  Bassano,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents^  inserted  in  his  ^*  Carta  del  NaTi^;ar"  an 
engraving  after  one  of  his  designs.  It  re^es^its  a  dbepherd 
with  his  flocks,  figures  of  cows  with  a  dog,  yeiy  forciUy  and 
beautifully  drawn ;  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  deaigos 
that  has  beaiengrayed  for  that  work.  There  resided  also  at  Ye- 
nice, irheie  he  was  employed  in  the  Casa  Sagredo,  and  in  that 
of  Contanni,  an  artist  named  Gio.  Fayt  di  Anveraa^  who,  in 
addition  to  his  paintings  of  fruits  and  yarious  rural  implements, 
was  esteemed  one  of  £e  best  copyists  of  animals,  bothaliye  and 
dead,  in  whidi  he  displayed  a  yeiy  polished^  natural,  and  noyel 
manner. 

Among  the  perspectiye  ^eces  of  this  q)och,  ornamenting  dif- 
ferent coUectioBt,  those  by  Malombra,  as  I  htkre  belbie  stated, 
haye  been  partieuhuly  commended  by  Ridolfi.  And  in  archi- 
tectural yiews  we  may  mention  Ayiani,  a  natiye  of  Yioena^ 
yery  superior  in  this  brandi,  as  well  as  in  sefr-yiews  and  land- 
scapes. He  was  bom  during  the  lifetime  of  Palladio,  or  at 
least  while  his  Bthocl  still  flourished,  and  resided  in  a  city 
where  eyery  street  presented  specmetta  of  a  taste  for  ardiitec- 
ture.  He  thus  produced  [Mctures  of  so  fine  a  diaracter,  filled 
with  little  figures  by  Carpioni,  under  his  direction,  so  ex- 
treme pleasing,  that  it  is  surprising  he  did  not  acquire 
equal  cdebrity  with  Yiyiano  and  oUier  first-rate  artists, 
nobably  he  did  not  long  flourish,  and  then,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  native  pkce.  In  the  Foresteria,  or  Stranger  s 
lodge,  of  the  Fkdri  Serviti,  are  four  of  his  views,  eidii- 
biting  temples  and  other  magnificent  edifices,  while  several 
more  are  to  be  met  with  in  possession  of  the  Mardieei  Gapra, 
in  the  celebrated  Botnnda  of  Palladio,  as  well  as  of  other  noUee 
m  yarious  pbees.     He  likewise  decorated  the  ceilings  or 
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cupolas  of  seyeial  chniches.  Indeed  there  was  then  a  pretty 
considerable  school  established  for  this  branch  of  the  art  in 
Brescia.  Tommaso  Sandrino  was  an  artist  who  distinguished 
himself  in  it,  aa  well  as  Ottavio  Yiyiani,  his  pupil,  though  he 
displayed  a  less  sound  and  more  loaded  style  than  his  master. 
Faustmo  Moretto,  belon^ng  to  the  same  state,  employed  him- 
self more  at  Venice  than  at  Brescia.  Domenico  Bruni  was 
an  artist  highly  extolled  by  Orlandi ;  he  exerdsed  his  talents 
at  the  Carmini,  in  his  natiye  place,  as  well  as  at  Ve- 
nice, along  with  Giacomo  Pedrali,  also  a  Bresoian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Boschini.  Together  with  these  appeared 
Bortolo  Cerii,  whose  scenes  haye  been  engrayed  in  aqua  fortis 
by  Boschini  himseH  Zanetd  also  records  the  name  of  Giu- 
mippe  Alabardi,  called  Sohioi^  and  of  Giulio  Cesare  Lom- 
budo,  an  artist  still  superior  to  him.  I  might  here  introduce 
other  artists  and  aiehiteots  of  the  ornamental  dass,  distin- 
guished in  proportion  to  their  antiqnity ;  for  towards  the  close 
of  the  ooituiT  arohiteetaral  exhibitioais  became  too  much  loaded 
with  ymses,  figures,  and  ayariefy  of  ornament,  which  detracted 
mudi  from  that  nmplicilj  of  taste  so  ess^itial  in  some  way 
towacds  the  effect  of  eyery  thing  really  great  or  beautifuL 

A  kind  of  Bmior  painting  is  belieyed  to  haye  been  intro- 
•dueed  at  this  ef>odi,  by  a  priest  called  Eyaristo  Basehenis, 
fixmiBergamo.  He  flouiished  contemporary  with  the  three  great 
artists,  Cayagna,  Sahneggiai  and  Zucohi ;  and  he  appears  to 
haye  been  instriioted  by  one  of  these  in  representing  eyenr 
kind  of  mudcal  instrument  with  much  nature  and  ^ect  Bfe 
arranged  them  upon  tables  coyered  with  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  of  doth,  and  mingled  with  them  music-books,  leayes, 
boxes^  frnite,  inkstands,  (ke^  drawn  just  as  they  might  happen 
to  lie ;  and  from  these  objects  he  composed  pictures  executed 
with  so  much  art  as  quite  to  deeeiye  the  spectator.  Sudi  was 
their  effect,  that  they  are  still  yeiy  much  yalued  in  different 
collections.  There  were  fonnerly  eight  of  them  to  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  San  Giorgio,  the  ingenuity  of  which  has  been 
hi^y  comm^ided  by  2^etti. 
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EPOCH    IV. 

Of  Exotic  and  New  Styles  in  Tenioe. 

If,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Pliny,  and  whick  I 
hare  hitherto  observed,  each  several  epoch  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  one  or  more  masters  of  a  school,  who  may  have  given  a  new 
a^>ect  to  the  art,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this  instance,  to  vary 
my  system.  The  epoch  here  nearest  to  us  will  be  found  to 
take  its  rise  at  a  period  when  the  Venetian  artists,  having  al- 
most wholly  abandoned  their  national  models,  attached  them- 
selves some  to  one,  and  some  to  another  foreign  method,  or 
formed  out  of  them  one  of  their  own.  Such  were  the  times  of 
which  Signer  Zanetti,  in  his  work,  observes,  ^  there  appeared 
in  Venice  as  many  different  manners  as  there  were  artists  to 
practise  them."  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of 
the  art  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Those  artists 
who  followed,  approaching  still  nearer  to  modem  times, 
although  various  in  point  of  style,  resembled  each  other  in  a 
study  of  ideal  beauty,  and  all  agreed  in  copying  from  the 
modctn  Roman;  or  Bolognese  schools,  with  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  their  own  defects.  Still  the  old  masters  were  not,  on 
this  account,  underrated ;  but  were  rather  spoken  of  as  the 
ancients  who  flourished  at  a  golden  period,  whose  customs  are 
to  be  admired,  indeed,  hut  not  imitated.  Fashion,  aa  it  Bome- 
times  happens  also  in  sciences,  had  usurped  the  seat  of  reason ; 
while  the  artists  who  followed  in  her  train  alleged  in  excuse, 
that  the  age  was  fond  of  such  novelties,  and  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  second  its  inclination,  injustice  to  their  own 
fortunes.  Amidst  these  changes,  the  Venetian  school,  which 
had  always  preserved  its  ascendaoicy  in  point  of  colouring,  then 
began  to  alter^loaiDg the  truth  of  nature,  as  it  became  jnoie  bril- 
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iiant.  ThoB  few  artists  floarished  at  tbat  period  who  might  not, 
more  or  less,  be  termed  mannerists  in  colouring.  Bat  in  other 
respects  the  school  appears  to  have  improved,  and  particularly  in 
treating  its  history-pieces  more  appropriately,  withont  the  in- 
troduction of  portraits,  dresses,  and  other  accessaries,  ill  adapted 
to  them ;  a  defect  to  which  it  had  been  more  attached,*  and  had 
more  obstinately  adhered,  than  any  other  of  the  schools.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  this  period  of  the  decline  oi 
art  throughout  Italy,  the  Venetian  school  shone  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous in  the  number  of  superior  inventors  it  produced.  For 
whilst  Lower  Italy  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  i^riking  con- 
trasts of  the  followers  of  Ck>rtona ;  whilst  in  so  many  schools  of 
Upper  Italy,  the  imitators  of  the  imitators  of  the  Caracci  were 
esteemed  the  great  models ;  in  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  state, 
various  styles  were  seen  to  spring  up,  which,  though  not  per- 
fect, were  at  least  original,  and  valimble  in  their  way ;  ii^  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  Europe  has  not  been  deceived  in  its  estima- 
tion of  them,  purchasing  the  pictures  of  the  Ricci,  of  Tiepolo,  of 
Canaletto,  of  Rotari,  and  of  numerous  other  artists  of  the  same 
time,  at  immense  sums.  But  we  must  take  a  more  particular 
survey  of  them. 

The  Cavalier  Andrea  Celesti,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  was  disciple  to  Ponzoni,  but  without  becoming  his 
imitator.  As  an  artist,  he  is  very  pleasing,  fertile  in  noble 
images,  flowing  in  his  outlines,  with  delightful  scenery,  with 
airs,  with  features,  and  with  diraperies  all  graceful,  and  often 
resembling  Paul  Veronese.  His  style  of  colouring,  also,  was 
not  remote  from  nature,  equally  lucid,  pleasing,  and  soft. 
Owing  to  his  fondness  for  the  chiaroscuro,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  his  style,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  grounds,  there  are  few  of  his  productions  that  continue 
to  preserve  their  original  beauty.  Occasionally  he  seems  to 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Tenebrosi,  and  his  middle  tints  have  in 
some  instances  disappeared,  destroying  the  harmony  that  in 
some  of  his  best-conducted  pictures  was  admirable.  His  dis- 
tinguishing character  was  a  happy  audacity  of  hand,  in  which 
he  is  exceUed  by  very  few.  He  painted  both  history,  and 
altar-pieces  for  dburches,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  his 
ProlM^ica  at  the  Ascension.  In  the  public  palace  there  is  one 
of  his  histories  from  the  Old  Testament,  abounding  with  all 
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that  mailterly  taileat  for  which  lie  was  so  remarkable,  oreatmg- 
at  once  admiration  and  surprise.  He  produced  pieces  for  pri-* 
Tate  ornament,  &om  jHrofiine  history,  with  oonYeraations,  gauesy 
and  rencount^  like  Caravaggio's.  Alberto  Oalvetti,  an  in- 
ferior artist,  educated  in  his  schod,  reBemhles  him  as  little  m 
talent,  an,  for  the  most  part^  in  his  style. 

Antonio  Zandii  da  Este  was  an  artist,  also,  better  known  m 
Venice  for  the  number,  than  for  the  excellence  of  hn  works. 
His  style  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  forgoing,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  derived  it  from  his  master  Rnsdii, 
or  from  some  other  of  the  sect  of  naturalists  whom  we  have 
before  described.  Snch,  at  least,  iqypears  the  cast  of  hisgenias^ 
common  in  its  fmrms^  sombre  in  its  colours ;  hut  nevertheless 
exciting  surprise,  by  a  certain  fulness  and  fd^city  of  hand,  by 
its  picturesque  spirit,  by  its  effect  of  diiarosouro,  and  by  a 
grand  general  result,  wluch  imposes  upon  us  by  its  power.  1£ 
we  examine  more  particularly  into  his  manner,  we  diall  not 
unfrequenily  discover  an  incorrectness  of  dengn,  along  wiUi 
that  land  of  indecidon,  and  indistinctness  of  outlhie,  ^i&eh  is 
mostly  the  resource  of  weak,  or,  at  least,  of  very  hasty  artists. 
He  chiefly  attached  himself  to  Tintoretto,  some  traces  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  his  style.  In  the  colkge  of  S.  Booco,  where 
that  great  Ynaster  rendered  his  name  immortal^  we  behdd  one 
of  the  best  q)ecimens  of  Zanchi.  The  subject,  admira^ 
fitted  to  his  manner,  contributed  greatly  to  his  socoess.  £fo 
has  there  given  a  bold  exhibition  of  the  great  plague  thai 
afflicted  Yenice  in  1630,  a  pcture  filled  with  a  concourse  of 
the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  borne  to  one  universal  grave. 
Opposite  to  this  grand  painting  there  is  another  from  the  hand 
of  Pietro  Negri,  his  pupil,  as  is  siq^posed,  but  more  probably 
his  rival,  which  represents  the  libention  of  the  city  from  that 
h,tBl  scourge ;  aod  in  it,  too,  we  perceive  the  p^uliar  ease, 
and  the  manner  of  Zanchi,  somewhat  imf»roved,  however,  and 
ennobled  in  its  forms.  Francesco  Trevisani,  another  of  Ins 
pupils,  took  up  his  reridence  at  Rome,  in  the  list  of  whose 
professors  he  has  already  been  commended  (torn.  L  p.  514). 
Gio.  Bonagraria,  however,  remained  in  the  YenetiaB  state  ; 
and  acquired  some  reputation  in  his  native  town  and  province 
of  Trevigi,  more  particulariy  for  his  pamtings  at  San  Yito. 

Antonio  Molinari  belonged,  likewise^  to  the  same  school,  but 
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almost  wholly  renounced  the  maTimfl  he  had  acquired  in  it.* 
His  style  is  by  no  means  equally  sustained ;  a  case  that  fre- 
quently occurs  to  such  as  abandon  the  methods  in  which  they 
naye  been  educated,  and  attempt  to  strike  into  new  paths.  I 
hare  seen  some  of  his  pictures  at  Yenioe,  and  elsewh^e,  in 
fine  relief  and  others  quite  the  contrary ;  at  times,  too,  he  ap- 
pears beautiful,  but  cold.  In  the  vigour  of  his  powers,  how- 
ever, when  he  produced  the  works  most  decisive  of  his  merits, 
such  as  his  ffistoiy  of  Oza^  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  he  displays 
a  stjle  no  less  solid  than  pleasing,  and  which  eqmdly  satisfies 
the  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  both  of  design 
and  of  expression,  ample  beauty  of  forms,  richness  of  drapery, 
with  a  taste  and  hannony  of  tints  not  surpassed  by  any  artist 
of  the  times. 

We  may  mention,  likewise,  as  distinguished  by  their  man- 
ner, Antonio  Bellucci,  and  Giovanni  Segala,  two  painters  who^ 
Hke  their  masters,  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  shades. 
Tet  they  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage even  from  a  wrong  direction  of  their  powers.  For  the 
former  disposed  them  in  grand  masses,  yet  delicate,  and  more- 
over united  to  pleasing  colouring ;  while  the  latter  made  use 
of  dark  ground^  which  he  contrasted  with  veiy  spirited  lights, 
and  with  a  skill  that  enlivens  while  it  enchants  us.  Indeed, 
the  style  of  both  seemed  adapted  for  great  works,  and  both 
possessed  genius  enough  to  conduct  them  welL  Segala,  how- 
ever, is  preferred  by  Zuietti  to  his  contemporaiy,  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Conception,  executed  fDr  the  college  of  La  Cariti, 
is  particularly  extolled  by  him,  and,  in  truth,  he  there  com- 
petes with,  if  he  does  not  surpass,  some  of  the  first  painters  of 
the  age.  We  ought  to  estimate  the  merit  of  Bellucci  from 
those  specimens  he  conducted  with  most  care,  and  upon  the 
best  grounds,  such  as  his  scripture-piece  in  the  churdi  of  the 
Spirito  Santo.  He  appears  to  most  advantage,  perhaps,  in 
small  figures,  many  of  which  he  inserted  in  the  laiidscapes  of 
the  celebrated  Temjpesta.  When  at  Vienna,  he  became  court- 
painter  to  Joseph  L  and  to  Charles  YI. ;  and  subsequently  to 

*  Mdchiori  mentions  also  with  commendation  Gio.  Batista,  father  of 
Antonio,  and  pupil  to  Vecchia,  who  had  been  unable  to  assist  his  son 
Antonio,  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  tender  age. 
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otlier  Gennan  pnnces,  which  he  chiefly  owed  to  this  kind  of 
talent* 

To  this  epoch,  also,  belongs  the  name  of  Gio.  Antonio  Fu- 
miani,  who  acquired  from  the  Boloffnese  school,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  an  excellent  taste,  both  in  composition  and 
design.  And  from  the  works  of  Paul,  which  he  studied  with 
assiduity,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  architectural  and  other 
ornaments.  Some  have  considered  him  deficient  in  warmth  of 
tints,  and  in  a  just  counterpoise  of  lights  and  shades,  to  which 
I  should  add,  also  in  expresnon ;  appearing,  as  he  does  to  me, 
cold  in  all  his  attitudes,  even  beyond  the  custom  of  this  school. 
Perhaps  his  Dispute  of  Jesus  with  the  Doctors,  at  the  church 
of  La  Carit^  is  his  finest  work.  Bencovich,  having  resided  at 
Bologna,  will  be  enumerated  among  the  followers  of  CignanL 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Fumiani,  though  he  flourished 
longer  and  painted  more,  was  the  Car.  Niccolo  Bambini,  a 
pupil  of  Mazzoni,  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  of  Maratta^  at 
Rome.  There  he  became  accomplished  in  design,  exact  and 
elegant,  and  capable  of  sustaining  those  noble  conceptions  de- 
rived £rom  nature,  which  he  developed  in  very  enlarged  works, 
both  of  oil  and  fresco.  Fortunate,  indeed,  had  he  succeeded 
as  well  in  his  colouring ;  in  which  branch  he  was  so  sensible 
of  his  own  mediocrity,  as  to  forbid  his  scholars  practising  the 
art  from  his  pictures.  His  taste  is  sometimes  wholly  Roman, 
as  in  his  altar-piece  at  San  Stefiwo,  executed  soon  after  his 
return  from  Rome.  At  other  times,  he  has  a  more  flowing 
manner,  like  that  of  Liberi,  which  he  imitated  for  several  years 
with  success,  ever  afterwards  retaining  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
especially  in  his  women.  Again  he  occaeionally  soars  above 
himself  and  in  such  works  as  he  himself  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  which  were  afterwards  re-touched  and  animated, 
as  it  were,  by  Cassana,  the  Genoese,  he  shines  as  a  great  por- 
trait-painter, and  a  very  powerful  colourist.  In  the  "  Guida" 
of  Zanetti,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Giovanni  and  Ste&no 
Bambini,  two  of  his  sons,  and  most  probably  his  pupils,  though 
from  the  same,  and  from  another  more  extensive  work,  where 

*  Father  Federici  mentiotiB  also  hit  ton  Gio.  Batista,  dting  a  fine  altar- 
nieoe  of  his  at  Sorigo,  and  adds,  that  he  wovld  have  become  oelebratad 
bad  he  not  preferred  the  ease  permitted  him  by  a  handsome  ibrtime  to 
the  glory  of  a  great  painter. 
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be  makes  no  mention  of  them,  we  can  gather  that  ihev  were 
held  in  very  small  esteem.  Girolamo  Bmsaferro  and  Gra^tano 
Zompini  were  also  his  pupils,  and  ambitions,  as  well,  of 
imitating  Bicci,  forming  a  kind  of  mixed  style  not  altogether 
destitute  of  originality.  The  second  of  these  received  honour- 
able commissions  from  the  court  of  Spain,  in  which  he  dis- 
played a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  and,  in  some  measure,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  engravings. 

Gregorio  Lazzarini  was  pupil  to  Rosa,  and  not  only  freed 
himself  from  the  sombre  sect,  but  rising  into  great  reputation, 
wholly  banished  it  from  the  Venetian  school,  of  which,  for 
accuracy  of  deeign,  he  might  be  pronounced  to  be  the  Raf- 
fJEieUo.  Whoever  contemplates  the  pictures  of  Lazzarini 
would,  at  first,  suppose  he  must  have  reo^ved  his  education  at 
Bologna,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  Rome.  Yet  he  never  leflt 
Venice,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  alone,  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  most  learned  professors  in  the  art,  and  particu- 
larly of  Maratta,  a  v^  scrupulous  panegyrist  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Thus  the  v  ^etian  ambassador  at  Rome,  having 
occaaon  to  apply  to  him  for  a  picture,  intended  to  ornament 
the  hall  of  the  Scrutinio,  he  decUned  the  commission,  express- 
ing his  surprise  that  it  cdiould  be  deemed  reqnisite  to  apply  to 
him  at  Rome,  while  tibey  had  Laznuini  at  Venice.  And  the 
latter  artist  produced  a  piece  whidi  justified  the  judgment  of 
Maratta,  representing  in  the  noblest  manner  the  triumphal 
memory  of  Morodni,  snmamed  by  the  Venetians  Pelopon- 
nesiaco,  which  adorns  the  aforem^tioned  halL  He  most  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  picture  of  Sa^  Lorenzo  GKustiniani, 
painted  for  the  patriarchal  church ;  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
in  oil  displaced  by  the  Venetian  school  during  this  period, 
whether  for  its  taste  of  compodtion,  its  elegance  of  contours, 
or  the  original  beauty  and  variety  dP  its  countenances  and  its 
attitudes.  It  possesses,  likewise,  force  of  colonring,  in  which 
he  was  not  always  equally  successfuL  In  small  figures  he 
was  extremely  graceful,  a  spedmen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
choir  of  Santa  Caterina;  at  Vicenza,  where  he  executed  some 
very  beautiful  histories,  in  the  most  glowing  colours  imagin- 
able. The  last  altar-piece,  bearing  ^  own  name,  was  com- 
pleted by  hb  excellent  pupil,  Giuseppe  Camerata^  who  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  pieces  produced  for  churches,  pursued  the 
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same  career  as  his  master.  Another  of  Lazzarinrs  pupils, 
however,  Silvestro  Manaigo,  persevered  in  an  opposite  course, 
for  though  of  a  fine  character,  he  was  too  rapid,  and  too  much 
of  a  mannerist. 

There  flourished,  likewise,  at  that  period,  two  artists  of 
Trevira,  Francesco,  included  in  the  Ust  of  the  Roman  school, 
and  Angiolo  Trevisani,  who,  both  by  birth  and  domidle,  must 
be  claimed  for  that  of  Venice.  Fine  in  his  inventive  pieces, 
as  we  gather  from  those  at  La  Carit^  and  various  other 
diurches  in  the  capital,  he  was  still  more  celebrated  for  his 
portraits.  In  exercising  this  branch,  he  formed  a  style 
f[>unded  upon  nature,  not,  indeed,  sublime,  but  very  select, 
and  in  part  conformable  to  the  sdiools  then  in  vogue.  His 
pendl  displayed  diligence  and  research,  especially  in  his 
management  of  the  chiaroscuro. 

Jaoopo  Amigoni  can  scarcdybe  justly  estimated  in  Yenice, 
where,  if  we  except  his  picture  of  the  Visitation  at  the  monas- 
tery  of  San  flHppo,  there  is  nothing  of  his  remaining  in  pub- 
lic in  his  best  manner ;  that  which  he  acquired  by  studying 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Flemidi  school  in  Flanders.  It  waa 
there  that  ms  genius,  naturally  fertile  and  animated,  uniting 
with  fiunlity  qualities  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  and  seizing 
upon  the  finest  subject  for  copious  histories,  also  discovered 
the  kind  of  colouring  ho  had  in  vain  sought  for  at  Venice. 
There,  too,  he  *^  achieved  the  art  of  attaining,  by  force  of 
shades,  even  to  pure  black,  which  colour  he  employed  to  pro- 
duce perf^  deamess,  without  injuring  the  beauty  of  his 
piece:"  thus  we  are  informed  by  Signer  Zanetti.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  giving  a  little  more  relief  to  his  pictures,  and 
employed  less  care  in  giving  brilliance  to  every  part  of  his 
composition,  he  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage ;  but 
only  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  as  the  multitude  could  not 
w^  be  presented  with  any  tKng  more  calculated  to  enchant 
them  tlum  one  of  his  pictures.  Nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  his  style  was  so  much  applaud^  throughout  England, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  in  which  last  country  he  died,  when 
painter  to  the  court,  in  1752.  Various  productions  of  his 
hand  are  to  be  met  with,  though  but  rardy,  in  possession  of 
private  fiunilies  in  Italy,  chiefly  consisting  of  little  histories, 
conversations,  and  eimilar  pieces,  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish 
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artists.  Of  the  Flemish,  I  say,  in  respect  to  the  size»  not  the 
perfection  of  the  drawing,  this  artist  being  aocostomed  to  alter 
his  tints  in  some  degree,  particolarij  in  the  shifting  hues,  to 
labour  bj  toudiing,  often  leaving  his  outline  nnd^ned,  and  to 
raise  the  colour  so  as  to  juroduce  e&ct  in  the  distance.  H» 
pieces  upon  a  larger  scale  are  more  rare^  though  I  hare  seen 
several  exhibiting  great  truth  in  the  ezpresnon  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  rich  flow  of  drapery,  in  possessicm  of  the  cele- 
brated musician,  Farinello,  at  Bolcgna.  And  in  these  portraits 
the  musician  himself  always  appeued,  as  received  at  different 
courts,  and  in  the  act  of  being  a^lauded  and  rewaided  by  tiie 
European  sovereigns. 

Giambatista  Pittoni,  though  less  generally  known  than  the 
preceding,  is  still  entitled  to  a  rank  among  ihe  first  artists  of 
his  age.  The  disciple  and  nephew  of  Francesco  Pittoni,  here 
mentioned,  rather  from  his  pupil's  merit  than  his  own,  he  sub- 
sequently became  attached  to  foreign  schools,  and  formed  a 
st^  wmch  displays  some  novelty  in  the  warmth  of  its  colour- 
ing, and  in  a  certain  pictorial  amenity  and  attracti<m  which 
prevail  throughout  the  whole.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  very  select,  but  he  is  in  general  correct,  polished,  and  intel- 
ligent in  his  entire  composition.  He  particularly  du>ne  in 
figures  smaller  than  the  life ;  and  the  galleries  in  the  Venetian 
state  are  thus  by  no  means  scantily  furnished  with  his  his- 
tories ;  while  we  may  observe  of  his  altar-pieces  that  they 
seem  to  increase  in  beauty  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  <^ 
their  size.  This  we  perceive  at  the  Santo  in  Padua,  where  he 
painted  in  competition  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
Martyrdom  of  San  Bart(^ommeo,  which  he  coloured  upon  a 
small  canvas.  A  very  hasty  tourist  attributes  this  produc- 
tion to  the  pencil  of  liepolo,  whose  manner  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

€Ho.  Batista  Piazzetta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  artist  of 
as  sombre  a  cast  as  the  two  preceding  were  animated  and 
lively.  He  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  design,  either 
under  his  father,  a  tolerably  skilful  statuary  in  wood,  or  under 
some  very  exact  naturalist;  and  in  his  early  attempts  he 
painted  in  a  free  and  open  style.  Afterwards  he  embraced  an 
opposite  manner,  and  employing  himself  with  Spagnuolo  at 
&>logna)  and  there  likewise  studying  GhieiciAO^  he  aimed  at 
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prodadng  an  effect  by  strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  sliades, 
and  in  t^  he  succeeded.  lie  had  long,  as  it  is  sopposed,  ob- 
senred  the  effects  of  light  applied  to  statnes  of  wood  and 
models  in  wax ;  and  by  this  he  was  enabled  to  diaw,  with  con- 
siderable judgment  and  exact  precision,  the  seyeral  parts  that 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing,  owing  to  which  art  his 
designs  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  his  works  repeatedly 
engrayed  with  assiduity.  One  of  these,  placed  at  the  Domeni* 
cani  delle  Zattere  was  engrayed  by  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi ; 
another  by  his  school ;  that  is  to  say,  his  San  Filippo,  painted 
for  the  church  of  that  name  in  Venice.  Many  were  engrayed 
also  by  Pitteri,  by  Pelli,  and  by  Monaco,  besides  other  prints 
that  were  executed  in  Germany.  His  fiiethod  of  colouring, 
howeyer,  diminished  in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  his 
pictures.  Thus  his  shades  haying  increased  and  altered,  his 
lights  sunk,  his  tints  become  yellow,  there  remains  only  an 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mass,  which  the  yenerators  of 
names,  indeed,  may  admire,  but  can  hardly  giye  a  reason  why. 
Where  we  happen  to  meet  with  a  few  of  his  pictures  in  good 
preservation,  the  effect  is  altogether  so  noyel  and  original  as  to 
make  a  strong  impression  at  first  sight,  more  especially  where 
the  subject  requires  a  terrific  expression,  as  that  of  his  behead- 
ing of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  produced  at  Padua,  a 
work  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  first  artists  in  ^e 
state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  the  best  of  alL  Yet  if  we 
examine  him  more  narrowly,  he  will  not  SeuI  to  displease  us  by 
that  monotonous  and  mannered  colour  of  lakes  and  yellows, 
and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand,  by  some  called  spirit,  though  to 
others  these  often  appear  neglect,  desirous  of  abandoning  its 
labour  before  it  is  complete. 

Piazzetta  could  hardly  boast  strength  enough  to  deal  with 
pictures  abounding  with  figures,  and  haying  receiyed  a  com- 
mission from  a  Venetian  noble  to  represent  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  he  spent  many  years  in  conducting  it.  In  his  altar- 
pieces  and  other  sacred  subjects  he  produced  a  pleasing  effect 
from  the  spirit  of  deyotion,  but  never  for  the  dignity  he  dis- 
played in  them.  Duly  estimating  his  own  abmty,  he  was 
more  desirous  of  painting  busts  and  heads  for  pictures  adapted 
for  private  rooms  than  any  other  subjects.  In  his  caricatures 
he  succeeded  admirably,  seyeral  of  which  in  possession  of  the 
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Conti  Leopardi  d'Osinio  would  excite  the  risible  muscles  of  a 
professed  enemy  to  mirth.  At  one  period  this  artist  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  a  fashion  nevertheless  that  soon 
ceased.  Francesco  Polazzo,  a  good  painter,  but  a  better  re- 
storer of  ancient  pictures,  somewhat  softened  down  the  style 
of  Piazzetta  with  that  of  Rioci.  Domenico  Maggiotto  dso 
tempered  it  in  his  Miracle  of  San  Spiridione,  and  in  his  other 
works  engraved  at  Venice  and  in  Germany.  Various  artists 
of  this\;hool  in  the  same  way  gave  softness  to  his  manner  by 
6tnd3ang  other  models.  Perhaps  the  one  most  addicted  to  his 
method  was  Marinetti,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place  more 
commonly  called  Chiozzotto. 

The  last  of  the  Venetian  artists  who  procured  for  himself  a. 
great  reputation  in  Europe,  was  6io.  Batista  Tiepolo,  so  fre- 
quently commended  by  Algarotti.  He  was  honoured  likewise 
with  a  poetical  eulogy  by  the  Ab.  Bettinelli,  and  became  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  died 
painter  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Pupil  to  Lazzarini,  whose 
deliberate  and  cautions  style  served  to  curb  his  too  great 
warmth  and  rapidity,  he  subsequently  studied  Piazzetta,  ani- 
mating and  enlivening  as  it  were  his  manner,  as  he  appears  to 
have  done  in  his  picture  of  the  Shipwreck  of  San  Satiro  at 
San  Ambrogio  in  Milan.  He  next  became  an  assiduous  imi- 
tator of  Paul  Veronese,  whom,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads,  he  very  nearly  approached  in  his  folds  and* 
his  colouring.  From  tlie  engravings  also  of  Albert  Durer, 
that  storehouse  of  copious  composers,  he  derived  no  little  ad- 
vantage. Nor  did  he  at  any  time  abandon  the  study  of  nature 
in  observing  all  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  con- 
trasts of  colour  best  adapted  to  produce  effect.  In  this  branch 
he  succeeded  admirably,  particularly  in  his  works  in  fresco,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  endued  by  nature  with  prompt- 
ness, rapicQty,  and  facility  in  great  compositions.  While 
others  were  accustomed  to  display  the  most  vivid  colours,  he 
only  availed  himself  in  his  frescos  of  what  are  termed  low  and 
dn^cy  colours ;  and  by  harmonizing  them  with  others  of  a 
common  kind,  but  more  clear  and  beautiful,  he  produced  a 
species  of  effect  in  his  frescos,  a  beauty,  a  sunlike  radiance, 
unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  artist.  Of  this  the  grand' 
vault  belonging  to  the  Teresiani  in  Venice  presents  a  fine  spe^ 
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<umen.  He  lias  there  i^iesented  the  Santa  Casa,  acoompa- 
nied  by  numerous  groups  of  angels  finely  foreshortened  and 
raried,  surrounded  by  a  field  of  light  that  appears  to  rise  into 
the  fimament.  Bnxk  an  artist  would  Iwve  been  tiuly  great* 
had  he,  in  works  upon  this  scale,  suceeeded  in  obserring  equal 
oorreotness  in  every  part ;  in  the  whde  he  always  produces  an 
ngxeeable  ^ect  He  i^pears  more  correct  and  careful  in  his 
o3-pieces,  which  we  find  dispersed  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan city  as  well  as  the  state.  At  San  Antonio  in  Padua  we 
meet  with  his  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agatha,  a  picture  alluded 
to  by  Algarotti  as  a  very  rare  example  of  fine  expression,  at 
once  uniting  that  of  terror  at  the  i^roaeh  of  death,  and  of 
joy  for  the  glory  of  beatitude  in  view.  Many  oiher  beauties 
are  remarked  by  Bossetti  in  this  jncture,  wmch  he  admits, 
however  deeply  interested  in  defending  it  from  every  imputa- 
tion cast  upon  it  by  Cochin^  is  not  altogether  perfeot  in  pcnnt 
of  design. 

In  the  list  of  his  disciples  we  find  the  nameof  fabio  Canale, 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  work  so  often  cited,  from  the 
pen  of  Zanetti ;  and  to  such  of  his  pictures  as  he  mentions  we 
may  add  those  he  produced  in  Palaszo  Zen  at  the  Frari,  and 
in  that  of  the  Priuli  at  the  bridge  of  the  Miglio.  To  this 
iurtist  we  might  join  a  few  others  ci  this  last  age,  recorded  in 
the  Guide  to  Venice,  the  same  that  was  published  by  Zanetti 
in  1733,  and  some  of  whom  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the 
^^  Pittura  Yeneziana,''  where,  be^ning  at  p.  470,  he  gave  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  such  of  the  monbers  of  that  esti- 
mable academy,  as  were  then  alive,  and  some  of  whom  are 
still  in  existence.  But  whoever  is  desirous  <^  cultivating  an 
aoquuntance  with  them  and  with  their  works  which  are  in 
possession  of  the  public,  may  consult  the  above  books  as  well 
as  some  of  the  more  recent  Quides  of  the  city,  which  have 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  appear.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  Signer  Alessandro  Longhi  has  presented  us  with  the  por- 
traits and  the  Elogj  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  moderns, 
in  the  year  1762,  and  this  work  also  may  supply  what  my 
brevity  or  my  silence  has  omitted  or  compressed. 

Proceeding  in  the  next  place  from  Venice  to  the  cities  of 
the  state,  we  shall  find  that  these  also  have  produced  many 
memorable  artists.    The  Friuli  will  occupy  but  little  of  our 
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attention,  as  it  boasts  few  masteis,  and  none  of  ihem  distin- 
guished for  their  figozes.  Pio  Fabio  Paolini,  a  native  of 
Udine,  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  prodnced  in  fresco  his  San 
Cario,  whioh  adorns  the  Corso,  and  became  an  associate  of 
the  academy  there  in  1678.  Returning  thence  into  his  own 
coantry,  he  painted  seyeral  altar-pieoes  and  other  minor  pic- 
tures, such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  phice  among  the 
followers  of  Cortona.  Qinseppe  Cosattini,  bom  at  the  same 
place,  and  canon  of  Aqnileja,  devoted  himself  to  the  same 
pursuit,  and  rose  into  so  much  estimation  as  to  be  declared 
painter  to  the  imperial  court  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  picture  of  San  Filippo  preparing  to  celebrate 
mass,  painted  for  the  Congregation  of  Udine ;  the  work  of  a 
real  artist,  not  of  a  dilettante,  sa  he  appears  in  some  other  of 
his  pointings.  Pietro  Yenier,  a  disciple  of  the  Yenetian 
artists,  displayed  some  merit  in  his  oil-pieces,  not  uncommon 
at  Udine  ;  and  more  in  his  frescos  in  the  ceiling  of  the  church 
of  San  Jaoopo,  where  he  appears  to  great  advantage.  But 
the  best  painter  of  frescos  in  these  latter  times,  amongst  his 
countrymen,  was  Giulio  Quaglia,  a  native  of  Como.  From 
his  age  and  style  I  should  suspect  that  he  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  Recchi,  although  his  design  is  less  finished  than 
that  of  Gio.  Batista  Recchi,  the  head  of  that  fSunily  of 
painters.  It  would  appear  that  he  -nsited  Friuli  young, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  there  he  conducted 
works,  for  the  most  part,  in  fresco,  to  an  amount  that  almost 
defies  enumeration.  His  histories  of  our  Saviour's  Passion, 
ornamenting  the  chapel  of  the  Monte  di  Pietil  at  Udine,  are 
held  in  high  estimation,  although  he  conducted  works  upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  for  various  halls  of  many  noble  families, 
in  all  which  we  trace  a  fecundity  of  ideas,  a  decision  of 
pencil,  a  power  for  vast  compositions,  sufficient  to  have  distin- 
guished him  in  his  age  not  only  in  t^e  limits  of  Como  but  at 
Milan.  I  omit  the  names  of  those  professors  of  the  art  who 
merely  designed  without  colouring,  or  who  never  attained  to 
mature  age ;  and  those  of  a  few  others  I  have  to  reserve  for 
foreign  schools,  and  for  dif^rent  branches  of  painting. 

Proceeding  towards  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  I  meet  with  an 
artist's  name  that  has  been  claimed  by  different  schools  of 
Italy,  according  to  the  place  in  which  he  pointed,  or  studied. 
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or  gave  instructions  in  the  art.     For  this  reason  I  hare 
judged  it  best  to  speak  of  him  as  connected  with  his  native 
place,  which  boasts  a  sufficient  number  of  his  works.     This 
artist  is  Sebastiano  Ricci,  which  the  Yenetians  write  Rizzi, 
one  who  can  be  reckoned  second  to  none  among  the  professors 
of  our  own  epoch,  in  point  of  genius  for  the  art,  and  the 
taste  and  novelty  of  his  style.     He  was  bom  in  Cividal  di 
Belluno,  educated,  as  we  have  observed,  by  Cervelli  at  Venice, 
and  afterwards  conducted  by  his  master  into  Milan ;  he  there 
acquired,  both  from  him  and  from  Lisandrino,  every  thing 
that  was  of  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Thence  he  went  to  study  at  Bologna  and  at  Yemce,  subse- 
quently tiansferring  his  residence  to  Rome  and  Florence. 
Lastly  he  made  the  tour  of  all  Italy,  employing  his  pencil 
wherever  he  received  conunissions,   at  any  price.     Having 
acquired  reputation,  and  being  invited  by  dmerent  potentates, 
he  passed  into  Germany,  England,  and  Flanders,  in  which  last 
country  he  perfected  his  style  of  colouring,  which  had  been 
always  very  pleasing  and  spirited,  even  in  his  first  attempts, 
f^rom  his  acquaintance  with  such  a  variety  of  schools,  he 
stored  his  mmd  with  fine  images,  and  by  dint  of  coping 
many  models,  his  hand  became  practised  in  dififerent  styles. 
In  common  with  Giordano  he  possessed  the  art  of  imitating, 
every  manner ;  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  style  of  Bassano 
and  of  Paul,  continuing  yet  to  impose  upon  less  skilful  judges,, 
as  in  the  instance  of  one  of  his  Madonnas  at  Dresden,  for 
some  time  attributed  to  Correggio.     The  chief  advantage  he 
derived  from  his  travels  was,   that  on  having  occasion  to 
represent  any  subject,  he  was  enabled  to  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  different  masters  might  have  treated  it,  availing 
himself  of  it  without  plagiarism  accordingly.     Thus  the  Ado- 
ration oi  the  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper,  a  piece  adorning 
the  church  of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua,  betrays  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  painting  on  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Parma^  while  his  San  Gr^orio  at  San  Alessandro,  in  Ber- 
gamo, recHAlls  to  mind  one  by  Guercino,  executed  at  Bologna. 
The  same  method  he  observed  in  his  scriptural  histories,  pro- 
duced for  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  which  are  prefened  to 
any  others  he  conducted  in  Venice,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
parts,  and  which  frequently  present  us  with  fine  imitations^ 
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but  never  with  plagiarisms.     He  did  not  early  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  design,  bnt  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  this 
object,  which  he  cultivated  with  extreme  asnduitj  in  tlie 
a(»ftdemies,  even  in  mature  age.     The  forms  of  his  figures  are 
composed  with  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  like  those  of  Paul 
Yeronese;  the  attitudes  are  more  than  usually  natural,  prompt, 
and  varied,  and  the  composition  appears  to  have  been  managed 
with  truth  and  with  good  sense.     Although  rapid  in  the 
handling,  he  did  not  abuse  his  celerity  of  bind,  as  so  many 
artists  have  been  known  to  do.     His  figures  are  accurately 
designed,  and  appear  starting  ^m  the  canvas,  most  frequently 
coloured  with  a  very  beautiful  axure,  in  which  they  shine 
conspicuous  over  all.     Such  pieces  as  he  conducted  in  fresco 
still  preserve  the  native  freshness  of  their  tints ;  while  some 
of  his  others  seem  to  have  sufiRsred,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  grounds,  or  of  the  body  of  colour,  which  was  weaker  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earliest  Venetian  artists.     The  amenity 
of  Ricci's  style  soon  procured  for  him  disciples,  in  the  list  of 
whom  Marco,  his  nephew,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
subsequently  devoting  himself  to  the  composition  of  landscape, 
he  accomptinied  his  master  upon  his  travels,  employing  himself 
a  good  deal  both  at  Paris  and  in  London.     Gaspare  Diziani, 
bis  fellow-countryman,  was  an  artist  who  excelled  in  his 
£icility  of  painting  la^  theatrical  works,  and  in  that  line 
was  employed  in  Germany.   He  was,  moreover,  a  very  pleas- 
ing composer  of  pictures  for  private  ornament,  several  of 
which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  Si^nori 
Silvestri  and  the  Signori  Casalini  at  Rovigo.   Francesco  Fon- 
tebasso,  a  pupil  also  of  Bastiano,  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
some  degree  of  crudeness,  in  acquiring  a  celebrity  in  his  day, 
both  in  Venice  and  the  adjacent  cities. 

In  the  Guide  of  Padua  Rossetti  includes,  in  the  list  of  its 
painters,  Antonio  Pellegrini,  as  being  the  son  of  one  of  its 
citizens,  who  had  established  himself,  however,  at  Venice, 
where  Antonio  was  bom.  And  the  Venetians,  indeed,  may 
concede  him  to  that  city  without  much  sacrifice  of  fame. 
For  the  surprising  success  he  met  with  in  ^ome  of  the  most 
civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  art,  and  to  the  lively  and  mannered  style  he 
aissumed,  which  found  a  welcome  reception  in  all  parts.     He 
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HUkj  be  pTOBomwed  an  artist  o£  some  ingeniiiiyv  fodlitj,  and 
tpi^tl J  €OBeeption ;  hoi  ke  was  bj  no  means  wdl  grounded 
in  &  art;  and  be  ezpreeeed  bis  ideas  witb  so  little  deci- 
flioa,  tbai  the  objects  wbieb  be  lepresents  sometinies  appear 
to  floai  in  %  kind  of  batf-exist^ioe  between  yisiUe  and  inri- 
flible.  He  wassoTeiTSi^erfiGialacoloaristy  tbateven  inbis 
own  tinws  it  was  said  bis  pEodacti<HKs  woold  not  continue  to 
kst  daring  a  balf-eentniy.  And,  in  tmtb,  tboee  I  bare  seen 
at  Venice  and  at  Padna  are  already  become  extremely  pallid  ; 
wbile  suck  as  be  executed  at  Paris  will,  doubtlesB,  he  in  tbe 
same  stata  Y^  in  tbat  city  be  obtained  a  large  sum  in  tbe 
year  1720^  ior  merely  paieting  a  £riese  in  tbe  celebrated  ball 
ef  tbe  Miawwqppi,  wbick  be  executed  in  about  tbree  montbs. 
His  best  work  is,  pttfaaps,  to  be  found  at  San  Mois^  con- 
sisting of  tbe  Serpent  of  Bronae,  erected  by  Moses  in  tbe 
Desert ;  no  oth»  equal  to  it  baying  issoed  from  bis  studio. 

As  tbe  preceding  one  is  considered  tbe  last  of  tbe  Paduan 
artists  of  any  note,  we  may  mention,  as  tbe  last  among  tkose 
of  Bergamo^  at  least  of  any  merit  in  composition,  Antonio 
Zifromi^  or  Cifrondi,  pupil  to  FrancescbinL     Indeed  be 
greatly  resembled  tbe  £Kmer  in  bis  natural  bias  /or  tbe  art^ 
m  an  imagination  adapted  for  great  compositions,  in  facility 
and  rapidity  of  band,  to  socb  a  degree  as  to  dasb  off  a  picture 
in  two  bours.      He  likewise  paseed  into  France,   tbougb 
witboat  meeting  witb  suooeaa,  and  tben  resided  in  bis  native 
plaee,  employing  bimself  for  Uiose  cburcbes  tbat  are  adorned 
witb  so  many  ol  bis  i»otnrei|  few  of  wbicb  are  free  from 
errors  oi  over-kaste  and  carelessness.     Tbus  be  did  not  scruple 
at  tbe  ckar^  of  S.  %iirito,  to  f^aoe  near  bis  picture  of  a  Nun- 
siata,  conducted  in  bis  beet  style,  tbree  otber  bistorical  pieces 
of  quite  an  opposite  cbaracter.     We  meet  witb  bis  name  men* 
tioned  more  tbm  onee^  in  tbe  ^  Letters  Pittoricbe^"  witb  muck 
commendation.    Sereral  otber  artists,  wboee  names  are  to  be 
met  witb  in  Twaak  and  bis  continnator,  are  known  to  bare 
flonrisbed  at  tbe  same  period.     Nor  ougbt  we,  by  any  meana^ 
bere  to  omit  tbat  of  Yittore  Gbislandi,  wbo  tbougb  little 
skilled  in  works»of  iuTention,  yet  in  bis  portraits^  and  some 
of  bis  beads,  in  tbe  way  of  ci^ricci,  bas  almost  equalled  in 
our  own  times  tbe  exeellenoe  of  tbe  ancients.     He  was  in- 
structed in  tbe  art  by  Bombelli,  and  by  dint  of  reiy  assiduous 
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itndj,  imrtioulariij  in  tlie  keacb  of  Titian,  in  order  to  deye- 
lope  his  whole  wufioe^  he  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
la  truly  sorpnsing.  Whaterer  can  be  esteemed  most  de- 
sirable in  a  portraii-paiater>  snoh  as  lively  featores,  natural 
flexes,  imitatioDS  of  tiie  most  varied  drapery>  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  dresses ;  ^ese  constitute  a  portion  of  his  merits. 
The  Carcaia  collection,  abore  any  other,  may  boast  of  several, 
distinct  both  in  point  of  age  and  costume ;  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  very  select  pictures  from  eveiy  school,  and  though 
mere  portraits,  they  £ui  not  to  attract  and  surprise  us.  Less 
oeidbrated  than  many  others,  he  is  nevertheless  an  artist 
whose  productions  would  do  no  dieciedit  to  any  palace.  One 
more  generally  known,  however,  is  Bartdommeo  Nassari, 
popil  to  Trevisaai  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  under  Luti,  and 
the  othtf  Trevisani,  he  perfected  himself  at  Borne.  Finally 
be  established  himself  at  Venice,  though  he  continued  to  visit 
Tarioas  capitals,  both  of  Italy  and  dT  Germany,  invariably 
extolled,  as  well  for  his  portraits  of  princes  and  of  their  cour- 
tiers, as  for  his  heads  of  old  men  and  youths,  drawn  from  life, 
very  fEuicifully  dressed  and  ornamented. 

Pietro  Avogadxo  was  a  Brescian,  and  the  scholar  of  Ohiti, 
who  adopted  the  mod^  of  Bologna,  imitating  them  without 
affectation,  and  adding  some  mixture  of  Venetian  colour,  more 
partioilarly  in  his  ruddier  fleshes.  The  contours  of  his  figures 
are  eonect,  his  dbortenings  pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  his 
compositions  very  judieions ;  the  wh(de  expressing  great  har- 
mony and  beauty.  Next  to  the  three  leading  artists  of  this 
city,  he  is  entitfed  to  the  fourth  place,  at  least  in  the  esteem 
of  many.  Periiape  his  master-piece  is  to  be  se^i  in  the  church 
of  San  Ginsq>pe,  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  the  saints 
Crispino  and  Oriquniano.  Andrea  Toresani  was  alao  a 
Brescian,  who  flourished  at  the  same  pmod;  excellent  in 
design,  with  which  he  ornamented  the  cities  of  Venice  and 
Hilan  more  than  his  native  place.  His  chief  merit,  however, 
lay  in  an  inferior  branch,  that  of  painting  animals,  8ea-view% 
and  landsciq>es  in  the  Titian  manner,  often  accompanied  with 
figures  in  tolerably  good  taste. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  other  cities  of  the  stale^ 
we  must  dwell  some  little  while  on  that  of  Verona,  whic]^ 
bom  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  the  present  time,  has 
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enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  Though  ravaged  hy  the 
plagae,  we  hare  abeadj  seen  how  it  again  flonriehed,  with  the 
aid  of  other  Italian  schools,  to  idiich  we  might  add  that  of 
the  French,  inasmuch  as  Louis  Dorignj,  a  Parisian,  and  pupil 
of  Le  Brun,  arriving  in  Italy  at  an  early  age,  devoted  himsdf 
to  the  study  of  Roman  and  Venetian  models.  He  established 
himself  at  Verona^  where,  having  for  some  time  employed  his 
talents,  and  obtained  several  pupils,  he  died  in  the  year  1742. 
He  also  left  works  behind  him  in  Venice,  the  most  esteemed 
of  which  adorns  the  church  of  San  Silvestro,  as  well  as  in 
other  cities,  both  of  the  state  and  of  all  Italy.  He  resided 
likewise  with  Prince  Eugene  in  Germany. 

There  was  another  foreigner,  who,  about  the  same  period, 
became  a  resident  at  Verona.  His  name  was  Simone  Bren- 
tana,  a  Venetian,  well  versed  in  literature,  as  wdl  as  in  the 
information  necessary  to  form  an  artist.  He  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  assiduity  to  the  works  of  Tintoretto,  whom  he 
emulated  in  his  pictorial  enthusiasm,  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted him  to  bestow  sufficient  time  upon  the  completion  of 
his  labours.  In  his  forms  and  c<riouring  he  partakes  of  the 
Roman  manner  of  his  time,  and  displays  something  extremely 
novel  and  original  in  his  compositions.  His  pictures  were 
sought  after  to  adorn  the  galleries  of  sovereigns,  no  less  than 
for  private  persons.  Several  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches 
of  the  state,  and  in  that  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Verona  is  one 
representing  the  Titular  Stunt,  well  drawn,  without  drapery, 
in  the  act  of  consummating  his  martyrdom,  while  an  angel  is 
supporting  him  in  his  arms,  a  figure  both  in  aspect  and  in  at- 
titude extremely  graceful.  Girolamo  Ruggieri,  an  artist  bom 
at  Vicenza,  was  pupil  to  Comelio  Dusman  of  Amsterdam, 
and  having  established  himself  at  Verona,  he  there  produced 
several  history-pieces,  landscapes,  and  battle-scenes,  in  the 
Flemish  style. 

Approaching  the  Veronese  artists  and  their  neighboucs, 
some  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  whose  merits  deserve  to  be  here  recorded. 
One  of  these  is  Alessandro  Marohesini,  pupil  to  Cignani,  of 
whom  there  remains  little  exhibited  in  public  at  Venice,  and 
not  much  at  Verona.  He  chiefly  employed  himself  for  private 
persons,  with  fables  and  histories,  consisting  of  small  figure^ 
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in  wbioh  He  sncceeded,  though  having  addicted  himself  to 
these  compositions  as  a  trade^  he  despatched  them  with  more 
facility  than  care.  In  similar  little  pieces  Francesco  Barhieri 
also  displayed  the  most  merit,  an  artist  called  il  Legnago,  from 
his  native  place.  An  imitator  of  Ricchi,  and  in  some  measure 
of  Carpioni,  he  displayed  great  pictorial  enthadasm  in  every 
kind  of  history,  in  capricci,  and  in  rural  views ;  hut  he  was 
inferior  in  point  of  design,  having  applied  himself  to  it  too  late 
in  life. 

Antonio  Balestra  of  Verona  was  at  first  devoted  to  a  mer- 
cantile life,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  studying  in 
Yenice  under  Bellucci,  and  thence  passing  to  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome,  under  Maratta,  he  selected  the  best  from 
every  school,  uniting  a  variety  of  beauties  in  a  style  of  his 
own,  which  partakes  least  of  all  of  the  Yenetian.  He  is  an 
artist  of  judgment  and  high  finish,  well  versed  in  design,  of  a 
rapid  hand,  lively  and  animated,  but  always  with  a  solidity 
of  talent  that  makes  us  respect  him.  He  taught  in  Yenice 
and  in  the  college  of  La  Caritk,  where  he  painted  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  while  he 
competes  equally  well  with  the  first  artists  of  his  time  in 
other  places.  Commissions  from  foreign  courts  and  the 
cities  of  the  state,  never  allowed  him  to  be  idle.  He  was 
particularly  employed  at  Padua  in  an  altar-piece  for  the 
church  del  Santo,  representing  Santa  Chiara.  He  painted 
also  a  good  deal  for  his  native  place;  his  picture  of  San 
Yincenzo  at  the  Dominicans,*  being  one  of  the  finest  altar- 
pieces  he  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved,  for 
his  method  of  colouring  with  boiled  oils  has  been  found  inju- 
rious to  many  of  his  pieces.  Such  as  he  painted,  however,  in 
oil  leas  boiled,  have  better  resisted  the  effects  of  time.  Many 
of  these  figures  are  in  possession  of  the  Conti  Gazzola,  orna- 
menting one  of  their  halls,  and  in  particular  a  very  beautiful 
one  of  Mercury.  He  promoted  the  reputation  of  the  Yene- 
tian school,  both  by  his  lectures  and  example,  besides  afibrd- 

*  In  the  Guide  of  Verona,  of  which  I  availed  myself,  I  only  found  one 
pictnre  by  Rotari  in  the  refectory  at  Santa  Anastasia.  I  inquired  by 
whom  that  of  S.  Vincenio,  which  appeared  extr»*  lely  beantifol,  was 
painted.  I  received  for  answer,  that  it  wa«  by  Balestra,  bat  it  is  in  fact 
from  the  hand  of  Rotari,  and  engraved  by  Valesi. 
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ing  an  ezcdlent  imitsfcor  in  Qio.  Batista  Mariottiy  and  in  his 
pupil  Giuseppe  Nogari,  a  painter  of  portrait0>  as  well  as  of 
lialf4engtli  figures,  hM  in  much  esteem,  insomuch  as  to 
recommend  him,  for  a  great  length  <^  time,  to  the  serrioe  o£ 
the  court  of  Turin.  In  pieces  ci  oomposition,  such  as  his 
San  Piero,  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  Baasano,  he  appears  a 
respectable  artist,  and  somewhat  ambitious  of  reoonoling  his 
master's  style  with  that  of  Piaszetta.  Another  Yenetiaii  o£ 
the  name  of  Pietro  Longhi,  first  instructed  by  Balestra,  and 
afterwards  by  Orequ,  aimed  at  pleaong  the  cm  in  ooUeetions;, 
by  those  humorous  representations  of  masks,  of  conTersa- 
aaoni,  landsciqpes,  &c.  which  we  find  in  Tuious  noble  houses. 
Angelo  Yenturini,  also  a  Yenetiaa,  is  mentioBed  in  the  Qiiid& 
of  ZanetU,  for  his  paintings  in  tira  church  of  Ges^  e  Maria, 
of  which  he  adorned  the  ceiling,  and  Taiions  portioas  of  the 
walls.  Another  pupil  of  Balestra's,  in  Yerona,  was  Carlo 
Salis,  who  approadied  veiy  near  his  style,  moie  partkdaiif 
in  the  handling  of  his  colours.  He  proseooted  his  first  studies 
in  B(^ogn%  under  Giuseppe  dal  Sole.  Borne  of  his  pictures 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  states  such  as  his  Saa  Yincensio, 
in  the  act  of  administering  to  the  sick  at  Berguno,  a  pieod 
finely  mellowed,  and  more  than  commonly  spirited.  An 
artist  named  Cavalcabd,  a  natire  of  a  district  in  Roreredo, 
was  instructed  by  Balestra,  and  afterwards  by  Maratta.  In 
the  choir  of  the  Carmine  at  his  nataye  place,  he  left  behind 
him  a  very  beautiful  altar-piece,  representing  tiie  Holy  Simone 
Stoch,  with  four  lateral  pieces  of  great  merit  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  these  and  other  works  by  this  artist,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  his  life,  written  by  the  Cayali^ 
YannettL 

The  whole  of  the  names,  howeyer,  we  haye  here  mentioned^ 
scarcely  excepting  diat  of  Balestra  himself,  haye  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  Uie  talent  of  the  Conte  Pietro  Botari.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  painter  to  her  court,  by  the 
empress  of  all  the  Bussiaa,  and  in  her  dominions  he  dosed  the 
period  of  his  days.  This  yery  elegaqt  artist,  haying  deyoted 
many  years  to  the  art  of  design,  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
grace  of  feature,  a  delicacy  of  outline,  united  to  a  yiyacity  of 
motion  and  expression,  and  to  a  natuial  and  easy  mode  of 
drapery,  that  would  haye  left  him  second  to  none  of  his  age, 
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had  lie  possessed,  in  an  equal  degree  of  p^ection,  the  art  of 
colouring.  But  his  productions  often  pakake  so  much  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  or  at  least  of  a  strong  ash-ei^our,  as  to  render 
them  remarkable  among  alL  Soe^  indeed,  hare  attributed 
^his  defect  to  want  of  deamess  of  sight,  while  others  con- 
jecture it  most  have  been  »wing  to  his  bng  practice  in  design, 
previous  to  his  attempting  colonrs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Polidofo  da  Garavaggio  and  the  Csv^alier  CaUbrese  are  known 
to  hare  failed  as  ookwruts,  £dlng  like  him  into  a  weak  and 
languid  tone.  The  education  he  lecerred  from  Balestra  maj 
also  hare  tended  to  produce  it,  as  both  he  and  the  disciples  of 
H aratta  were  somewhat  addicted  to  a  certain  duskiness  of 
tone,  which  we  may  particnlarlj  o^rve  in  several  examples 
seen  at  Naples,  where  he  resided  fer  eome  time.  Whaterer 
it  be  owing  to,  there  still  prevails  a  lepos^  and  harmon  v  in 
that  nelanehdy  expresnon  of  his  cokmring,  tiiat  is  &r  uom 
nnpleasing,  in  particular  where  he  affords  somewhat  wanner 
touches  to  his  tints.  This  he  appears  to  have  done  in  his 
picture  of  a  Nnnaata  at  Guasti^  in  that  of  Ban  Lodovice 
in  the  chnrch  del  Santo  at  Padua,  and  in  a  Nativily  of  the 
Yirgin  at  San  Giovanni,  in  the  same  city.  This  last  specimen, 
indeed,  is  almost  unequalled  in  its  attractions,  and  seems  to 
authmae  the  praises  bestowed  upon  Rotari  b j  a  poet,  ^  that 
he  resembled  his  fellow-citizen  Catullus  in  being  nursed  hy  the 
Graces,"  a  q»eeies  of  eulogy  apfdicable  also  to  Balestra  and  te 
odMT  Veronese  artists. 

Santo  Pmnati  was  contemporary  with  Marchesini  and 
Balestra,  and  after  receiving  the  instructions  of  Yoltolino  and 
Falcieri  in  Yerona,  he  attended  those  of  Loth  in  Yenice. 
Better  to  acqaire  superior  correctness  and  dignity  of  manner, 
he  next  proceeded  to  Bologna.  In  that  school  he  found  the 
taste  in  colomriag  that  he  wanted,  at  once  soft  and  natural. 
In  the  design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads,  he  displays 
more  of  the  naturalist,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any  oi  those 
who  preceded  him.  He  was  engaged  also  for  larger  composi- 
tions) in  whidt  he  distinguished  himseU^  both  in  his  own 
district  and  elsewhere,  and  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Michelangelo,  who  pursued,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  ihe 
footsteps  of  his  father.  In  the  cathedral  of  Yerona,  however, 
is  one  of  his  pictures,  placed  near  the  San  Francesco  di  Sales 
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of  his  father,  which  senree  to  nuuck  the  wide  diflerenoe  that 
exists  between  them. 

In  the  same  schoo],  along  with  Michelangelo,  studied  Gie. 
Bettino  Oignaroli,  an  artist  instructed  sXbo  by  Balestia. 
Until  about  the  year  1770  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
time,  receiving  very  flattering  invitations  from  foreign  courts, 
to  which  he  invariaUy  prefmed  the  convenience  of  his  own 
house  and  country,  llie  prices  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  his  works  were,  nevertheless,  those  of  a  court  punter; 
and  many  were  executed  for  the  prindpal  royal  galleries,  as 
well  as  for  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  those  df  other  parts  of 
Italv ;  but  which,  we  must  admit,  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
ment  I  omit  his  paintings  in  fresco,  on  account  of  his  having 
abandoned  that  branch  of  the  art,  owing  to  his  state  of  health, 
while  yet  young,  though  not  until  he  had  afforded  specimens 
of  his  powers  in  the  noble  house  of  Labia  at  Yenioe,  during  a 
four  years'  residence  there.  It  is  his  pictures  in  oil  of  which 
we  here  speak,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  great  reputation. 
The  one  at  Pontremoli,  however,  representing,  as  it  is  said,  a 
San  Francesco  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  marks  of  Christ, 
and  extremely  wdl  executed,  I  have  not  seen.  His  San  Zoni 
at  Pisa  stands  conspicuous  among  a  number  of  excellent 
pencils,  all  employed  in  the  ornament  of  that  sbgle  cathedral. 
Perhaps  his  finest  is  his  Journey  into  Egypt,  seen  at  San 
Antonio  Abate  in  Parma.  In  this  he  has  represented  the 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child,  in  the  act  of  passing  a  narrow 
bridge,  while  S.  Joseph  i^pears  migaged  in  assisting  them  to 
cross  it  in  safety.  In  the  countenance  and  whole  action  of 
^e  saint,  his  anxiety  for  them  is  strongly  depicted,  which  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  his  disregarding  a  part  of  his  mantie, 
hilen  horn  his  shoulders  into  the  water  below,  an  image 
equally  skilful  and  natural  in  every  point  of  view.  The  rest 
of  the  picture  is  also  in  his  best  style.  The  angds  in  attend- 
ance, the  Divine  InJEuit,  the  Holy  Virgin,  all  £awn,  as  he  so 
well  knew  how,  with  a  sedate  and  dignified  beauty,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  Haiatta.  In  some  points,  indeed,  Cignaroli 
much  resembled  him ;  in  certain  attitudes,  in  a  peculiar  sobri- 
ety of  composition,  in  a  certain  choice  and  vicinity  of  colours, 
though  not  in  their  just  and  equal  tone.  His  fleshes,  too 
much  nuuinered  with  green,  in  a  few  places  touched  with  red. 
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Tender  his  colonriDg  less  agreeable  to  admirers  of  what  is 
true,  while  his  chiaroscuro,  sometimes  sought  for  beyond  the 
limits  of  nature,  is  apt  to  produce  an  effect  in  his  paintings, 
not  so  pleasing  to  the  judgment  as  to  the  eye.  He  often 
djsphijs  novelty  in  the  individual  parts,  availing  himself  of 
architecture,  of  sea^views,  and  of  landscape,  in  a  manner 
above  common ;  besides  introducing  into  his  compositions,  for 
the  most  part  of  a  scriptural  character,  the  playful  figures  of 
cherubim,  with  other  enlivening  incidents.  This  artist  was 
indisputably  possessed  of  a  fine  genius,  and  bom  in  times 
favourable  to  the  eminence  which  he  enjoyed.  Memoirs  of 
him  were  collected  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Padre 
Bevilacqua  dell'  Oratorio  in  the  year  1771,  and  eulogies  were 
pronounced  upon  him  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  a  number 
of  literary  characters  connected  with  that  city,  so  highly 
polished  and  so  grateful  to  such  of  its  citizens  as  reflect  honour 
upon  their  native  place.  A  collection  of  these  was  subse- 
quently made,  and  put  forth  in  the  year  1772,  and  from  such 
publications  it  would  ^pear  that  few  artists  had  received 
equal  honours,  during  their  lifetime,  from  the  great,  particu- 
larly from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  was  used  to  declare 
^^  thai  he  had  beheld  two  very  rare  sights  in  Yerona — one  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  other  the  most  celebrated  painter  in 
Europe."  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  been  an  artist  of 
great  learning,  as  well  as  fond  of  conversing  with  learned 
men;  he  was  acquainted  with  philosophical  systems,  wrote 
Tuscan  poetry,  relished  the  Roman  clasdcs,  besides  producing 
treatises  on  lus  own  art,  written  with  so  much  taste  and  sound 
Judgment,  that  we  have  only  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  art 
he  loved,  the  too  sparing  use  he  made  of  such  talents.  The 
academy,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  whole  of  his  works 
upon  Painting,  after  his  decease,  still  preserves  his  bust  along 
with  his  eulogy,  a  fEurther  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  his  country.  He  left  several  pupils,  among  whom 
Giandomenico,  his  brother,  produced  some  paintings  in  Ber- 
gamo that  have  been  commended  by  Pasta.  The  Padre  Fdice 
Cignaroli,  Minore  Osservante,  is  an  artist  likewise  worthy  of 
mention.  He  painted  little,  and  his  master-piece  appears  in 
the  refectory  of  San  Bernardino,  his  convent  at  Yerona,  con- 
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UBting  €i%  OmpfLi  at  F ■■,  in  which,  thoogh  leas  studied, 

he  diipfa^  BO  leas  inreBtaoa  thn  his  brodiefs. 

Next  to  these,  who  cecsped  ebiirioB  as  hdongiDg  to  the 
fatmij  of  Cignaroli,  aa  aitist  Baaed  Giotgio  ABseinri  deserres 
best  to  he  put  BpOB  leeoid,  aod  in  partifnilar  fer  his  painting 
of  the  ci^fak  oi  San  AndfCB  at  lIaBto%  Mj  execoted  in 
fresco  :  at  one  tiaie  he  was  the  pv|A  of  Bafestim.  Maroo 
liaceohi  was  an  almost  anifsuai  artist^  npid  in  his  hboon^ 
and  ahondaat  in  his  inTentioBS,  thoogh  I  aai  nnaUe  to  learn 
who  had  been  his  anster.  H^lo  gare  iastnictiaBS  to  Fran- 
cesoo  Lorena,  disttngnidied  both  fioir  his  frescos  and  his  olh^ 
aad  alwBjs  bj  his  a&eienee  to  his  nuMler^s  example.  Hme 
aie  Tanons  ceilings  painted  bj  his  hand  in  Verona,  and  Bres- 
da  pfesents  a  HoljFamUj,  all  of  whidi  Afday  an  ri4e  artist, 
aocOTdiogto  the  manner  of  the  age. 

In  inlmor  biaaehes  of  the  art,  there  flonriihed,  daring  tiiis 
period,  professors  of  nrodi  repnte.  The  art  ci  drawing  in 
crsTons  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  exedlence,  throngh  thegenina 
of  a  distinguished  hdj  of  die  name  of  Boflalba  Oaniera,* 
whose  paintinyi  in  miniatare  haye  been  highlT  commended  by 
OrfaodL  She  next  proceeded  to  tiie  nse  of  oiIb^  hot  finallj 
deroted  her  talents  to  that  of  crayons.  So  great  was  her 
progress  in  this  branch,  that  her  specimens  in  point  of  force 
were  often  eqaal  to  oil-pieces.  Th^  were  in  mnch  request 
from  the  poiod  in  whidi  ^  flonrubed,  both  in  Italj  and  in 
other  parts ;  nor  did  they  merely  please  W  their  clearness  and 
beaoty  of  colouring,  bat  were  remarhalJe  for  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  design  with  whidi  die  animated  every  thing  she 
draw.  Her  Madonnas  and  other  scriptnral  sabjects  at  once 
unite  elegance  and  majesty  <^  manner,  while  her  portraits  con- 
tinned  to  increase  in  yalne  without  losing  any  thing  of  their 
truth.  We  meet  with  another  excellent  portrait-paintress  in 
Kiccola  Ctrassi,  pupE  to  Cassaua,  of  Genoa^  and  a  rival  of 

*  Meldkiori  gires  ui  an  acootmt  of  this  Udfu  master,  not  uniVai.ning 
of  being  added  to  the  last  edition.  This  was  the  noble  Gio.  Ant4mio 
Laxzari,  a  Venetian,  who  had  talents  tiiat  nraUed  those  of  Boealba  in 
crayons,  had  not  his  natttfal  tiasiility  prmred  a  bar  to  his  lane.  In  paint- 
ing also  he  attempted  little  of  as  i&trenti?e  character,  eopying  UMUii,  sad 
more  pardeolail j  from  Bassano,  with  great  soooess,  as  we  hate  obaenred 
at  page  205. 
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Rosftlba.  Nor  was  sbe  unequal  to  works  of  invention,  one  of  tbo 
most  extenaye  of  whidi  adorns  the  church  of  >San  Valentino  in 
Udine,  where  she  painted  the  Assumption  in  the  ceiling,  a  fine 
piece  on  the  large  altar,  and  drew  figures  for  other  pictures  of 
TarioQs  saints  Monging  to  the  Order  of  the  S^rriti.  Pietro 
Uberti,  son  of  Domenico,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  is  celebrated 
in  the  Guida  of  Zanetti  for  his  portraits,  of  which  he  prodnced 
eight,  representing  the  Avogadori  of  his  times,  lor  the  Ato- 
garia  or  court-house,  which  was  considered  a  yery  honourable 
commission,  bestowed  formerij  upon  Paolo  de'  Fresdii,  Do- 
menico Tintoretto,  Tinelli,  Bcmibelli,  artists  all  celebrated  in 
the  same  career.  Orlandi  bestows  great  commendation  upon 
Gio.  Batista  Canaani  of  Yerona,  distinguished  likewise  in 
this  branch,  and  who,  on  being  banished  from  his  native  place 
for  BXL  act  of  homicide,  oontiniied  to  eocerdse  it  with  success  in 
Bologna. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  hare  seen  the  landscapes  of  Pecdiio  in 
Yerona,  though  the  fine  encomium  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Balestia,  in  <me  of  his  ^  Lettere  Pittoridie,"  leads  me  to  hold 
bim  in  high  esteem.  In  the  adjacent  paii»  at  &alh  afypeared 
Gio.  Batista  Oimaroli,  a  pu|nl  oi  Calza,  who  was  mudi  attired, 
both  by  foreigners  and  natives  at  YeniojS.  Among  kodscape- 
painten  I  find  in  several  galleries  the  name  of  F<»mentini,  the 
figures  of  whose  pieces  were  from  the  pencil  of  Marcheeini. 
D.  Giuseppe  RonoeUi  of  Bergamo  is  another  artist  who 
acquired  ruputation,  and  whose  virtues  procured  for  him,  from 
the  pen  of  Mazzoleni,  the  honour  ci  a  life,  while  his  singular 
skill  in  depicting  noctiffnal  conflagrations,  as  weU  as  landscapes, 
induced  Celesti  to  add  figures  to  th^n.  In  Padua  the  land- 
scapes (d  Marini  were  in  high  repute,  to  which  Brusaferro 
likewise  added  variety  with  his  figures.  Still  more  than  these 
'  Idica  Carlevaris,  an  excellent  painter  of  landscape  at  Udine, 
rose  into  notice,  no  less  distinguished  also  by  his  perspectives 
and  sea-views.  PuUic  specimens  of  his  labours  still  remain  at 
Yenice,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  private  houses,  particu- 
larly in  possesdon  of  the  Zenobri  &mily,  who  so  far  patronized 
his  talents  as  to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  Luca  di  €^  Zeno- 
brio.  To  him  suooeeded  the  ne|^ew  of  Sebastiano  Bicci, 
named  Marco,  who,  pursuing  the  safe  career  dadked  out  by 
Titian,  and  availing  himself  of  the  delightful  rite  of  his  native 
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plao6  at  Bellano,  became  one  of  the  ablest  landscape-painters 
belonging  to  the  Venetian  school.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  few  before  his  time  distingnished  themselves 
with  equal  force  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  him 
have  never  equalled  him  in  this  respect  In  order  to  estimate 
his  worth,  we  are  not  to  consult  sudi  landscapes  as  ho  painted 
for  sale  and  disposed  of  to  dealers;  nor  those  executed  in 
water-colours  upon  goat-skin,  which,  though  very  pleasing,  are 
wanting  in  solidity.  We  ought  to  consult  only  his  oil  produc- 
tions, conducted  with  far  more  care,  and  more  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  England  than  in  Italy.  Indeed  he  had  a  much 
more  extended  taste  than  he  displayed  in  his  work&  The  two 
brother  artists  named  Valeriano,  declared  that  he  had  afforded 
them  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the  art.  These  were 
Domenico,  a  piunter  of  perspectives,  and  Giusq>pe,  a  figure* 
painter,  both  employed  in  ornamenting  different  churches,  and 
more  pEurticularly  theatres,  in  Venice,  and  indeed  throughout 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Francesco  Zuocardli  passed 
A  great  portion  of  his  life  in  the  dty  of  Venice,  an  artist  already 
recorded  by  us  among  the  Florentines,  and  by  whose  example 
Giuseppe  Zais  was  formed  as  a  landscape-painter,  being  parti- 
cularly employed  in  that  branch  by  the  British  consul  Smith, 
a  distinguished  patron  of  youthful  genius  devoted  to  the  art. 
In  point  of  invention  he  was  more  varied  and  eopious  than  his 
master,  but  inferior  to  him  in  the  mellowness  of  his  tints. 
He  had  acquired  from  Simonini,  who  also  resided  during  a 
long  period  at  Venice,  the  art  of  painting  battle-pieces,  in 
which  he  shewed  equal  skill.  But  he  fiuled  to  sustain  either 
his  own  dignity  or  that  of  his  art,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  he  died  a  common  mendicant  in 
the  hospital  of  Trevigi. 

Carlevaris  and  Ricci  are  names  likewise  highly  esteemed  in 
architectural  painting.  Several  specimens  of  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  possession  of  his  Excellency  Girolamo  Molin,  placed 
as  if  in  competition  with  each  other  in  one  of  the  halls.  K 
we  compare  them,  the  former  will  appear  somewhat  languid 
and  monotonous,  although  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  aa 
accurate  observer  of  perspective,  and  succeeds  in  harmonising 
his  figures  well  with  the  picture.  The  latter,  however,  dis- 
l^lays  more  strength,  partaking  of  the  erudite  taste  of  Viviano, 
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while  the  figures  intiodnoed  into  it  by  his  uncle  are  full  of 
pictorial  fire  and  attraction,  and  greatly  add  to  its  worth. 
But  both  of  these,  to  use  the  language  of  Dante,  were  after- 
wards eaceiati  di  nido^  driren  from  their  nest,  by  Antonio 
Canal,  more  generally  called  Canaletto.  Spmng  from  a 
painter  of  theatres  of  the  name  of  Bernardo,  he  embraced  the 
profesmon  of  his  &tber,  attaining  to  a  norelty  of  design,  and 
a  promptness  of  hand  in  this  branch,  that  were  afterrords  of 
great  use  to  him  in  painting  innumerable  smaller  pictures  for 
private  ornament  Disgusted  with  his  first  profession,  he 
lemoyed  while  still  young  to  Rome,  where  he  wholly  deroted 
himself  to  drawing  views  from  nature,  and  in  particular  from 
ancient  ruins.  On  returning  into  Venice  he  continued  in  like 
manner  to  take  views  of  tha^  city,  views  that  nature  and  art 
aeem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  the  most  novel 
and  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  great  part  he  drew  exactly 
as  he  saw  them,  a  pleasing  illusion  for  the  satis&ction  of  those 
who  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  the  Adriatic  Queen 
with  their  own  eyes.  He  moreover  composed  a  great  number 
of  inventive  pieces,  forming  a  graceful  union  of  the  modem 
and  the  antioue,  of  truth  and  fancy  together.  Several  of 
these  he  produced  for  Algarotti;  but  the  most  novel  and 
instructive  of  any,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  production  in 
which  the  grand  bridge  of  Rialto,  designed  by  Palladio, 
instead  of  that  which  at  present  is  seen,  overlooks  the  great 
canal,  crowned  beyond  with  the  cathedral  of  Yicenza,  and 
the  Palazzo  Chericato,  Palladio's  own  works,  along  with  other 
choice  edifices,  disposed  according  to  the  tajBte  of  that  learned 
writer,  who  has  so  much  contributed  to  improve  that  of  all 
Italy,  and  even  beyond  Italy  itself.  For  the  greater  correct- 
ness of  his  perspectives,  Canaletto  made  use  of  the  optic 
camera,  though  he  obviated  its  defects,  especially  in  the  tints 
of  the  airs.  The  first  indeed  to  point  out  the  real  use  of  it, 
he  limited  it  only  to  what  was  calculated  to  afibrd  pl^sure. 
He  aimed  at  producing  great  efiect,  and  in  this  partakes  some* 
what  of  Tiepolo,  who  occasionally  introduced  figures  into  his 
pieces  for  him.  In  whatever  he  employs  his  pencil,  whether 
buildings,  waters,  clouds,  or  figures,  he  never  fsMa  to  impress 
them  with  a  vigorous  character,  always  viewing  objects  in 
their  most  favourable  aspect     When  he  avails  himself  of  a 
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oertain  pictorial  Uoense,  hedoes  it  wiUi  eaation,  and  in  audi  a 
-wrn^  that  the  geiieEalitj  of  speotaton  ooaaider  it  quite  natiml, 
while  Ume  ja^ges  only  aie  senfiiUe  o£  its  art^  an  art  that  he 
poasessed  in  a  yeiy  eminent  degree. 

His  nephew  and  pi^  Bernardo  BeUotto,  approached  ao 
nearly  to  his  style,  tht^  it  is  with  difficulty  iheir  lespectiye 
pieces  are  distinguished.  He  also  yisited  Bone>  thov^  wh^i 
Orlandi  bestowed  his  enoominms  np<m  him  in  his  work,  he 
was  at  Dresden,  and  it  is  nncertain  whether  he  again  retained 
into  Italy.  Francesco  Guardi  was  recently  esteeaned  a  second 
Canaletto,  his  yiews  of  Yenioe  haying  attracted  the  admiratioa 
not  only  of  Italy  but  of  fosmga  parts,  yet  with  such  peKaons 
akme  who  are  satisfied  witii  the  ejpmt,  the  taste,  and  the  fine 
efifoct  which  he  inyariably  atudied;  as  in  other  pointa,  ia 
accuracy  of  proportions,  and  in  judgment  as  regards  the  art» 
he  cannot  pretend  to  yie  with  his  master.  Seyeral  others 
likewise  excelled  in  this  species  of  painting,  whose  fHctures  I 
saw  in  the  Algarotti  collection  and  in  other  places ;  such  as 
Jacopo  Marieschi,  who  was  also  a  good  figurist,  and  Antonio 
Yisentini,  whose  yiewa  were  ornamented  with  the  figures  of 
Tiepdo  and  Zaceherelli.  Gio.  Colombini  of  Treyigi,  pupil  to 
Bastian  Riooi,  whose  Pecile  waa  the  Dominican  conyent  ia 
that  i^aoe,  aucceeded  in  his  per^MCtiyes  in  giying  illusion  to 
the  eye,  and  in  the  masterly  gradation  of  the  difierent  objects 
of  yiew.  The  figures  he  has  introduced  are  his  own,  though 
he  was  less  skilful  in  this  branch.  He  filled  that  place  with 
his  portraits,  introducing  another  family,  as  it  were,  of 
painted  Dominicans^  and  not  without  some  appearance  of 
caricature. 

In  other  minor  branches  of  the  art,  die  flowers  of  Domenico 
Levo  were  extranely  admired.  He  was  pupil  to  Felice  Bigi 
of  Parma,  who  opened  school  in  Verona.  To  his  we  may  add 
those  of  one  Caffi  and  a  lew  other  natiyes,  thou^  the  most 
choice  collectors  pride  themselves  upon  the  ^tecimens  of  Gas- 
pero  Lopes,  a  Neapolitan.  Thus  at  least  he  subscribes  himsdf 
in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  in  possession  of  the  Conti 
I^oohi  at  Brescia,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  he  resided 
during  a  long  period.  About  the  middle  of  the  cwtury  there 
appeued  one  of  his  imitators,  named  in  various  cdlections 
Duramano,  an  artist  somewhat  too  much  given  to  mannerism. 
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Boih  the  flowers  and  birds  of  Connt  Giorgio  Durante  of 
Brescia  were  eagerly  sought  after,  no  less  on  account  of  their 
exact  imitation  of  the  li£e,  than  for  their  taste  of  composition, 
and  the  trulj  beautiful  and  jMcturesque  attitudes  in  which  they 
were  drawn.  They  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  Brescia, 
though  sereial  noble  Venetian  families,  and  among  these  that 
of  Nani,  possess  a  few  specimens ;  but  the  be^  perhaps, 
of  all  is  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  court  at  Turin.  The  name  of 
BidoHb  Manscmi  is  distinguished  in  the  same  Hne  of  compo- 
sition ;  he  was  a  natire  of  Castelfraaco^  and  several  of  his 
little  pictures  in  oil,  in  the  best  taste,  are  thore  found  in  pos- 
session ci  difierent  individuak.  Bui  he  derived  his  chief 
reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  firom  his  miniature  productions. 
In  the  ^  History  of  Painting  in  the  Frioul,"  we  meet  with  the 
name  of  aaother  artist,  Paolo  Paoletti,  a  native  of  Padua.  He 
passed  his  early  yonth  in  XJdine,  and  was  employed  for  many 
years  in  the  house  of  the  Conti  Cuselli.  Although  more  par- 
ticularly celebrated  in  his  flowers,  he  drew  with  greiU^  truth 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  herbs^  fishes,  and  game.  The  &jnily  in 
which  he  was  domesticated  possesses  quite  a  museum  of  these 
rarities,  and  numeroiu  specim^is  are  met  with  in  other  hands, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  ihe  FriouL  In  his 
flower-paintings  he  is  compared  by  Altan  even  with  the  cele- 
brated Sogers,  an  extent  of  liberality  in  which  I  by  no  means 
agree. 

In  the  last  place  we  have  here  to  treat  of  an  art  ihat  recdved 
great  improvement  daring  this  century  inyenice,an  art  which, 
thongh  not  directed  to  the  ino^ase  of  cc^ies,  is  nevertheless 
of  some  importance  to  painting,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  the 
duration  of  ancient  |HX>dactions,  by  adopting  the  most  judi- 
cious means  of  preserving  and  restoring  them.  Such  meUiods 
were  more  valuable  also  to  Venice  than  to  any  other  city,  its 
climate  being  particularly  un&vourable  to  paintings  in  oil, 
owing  to  &e  salts  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  gra^ 
duaUy  eating  away  or  injuring  the  colours.  For  this  reason 
the  government  very  judiciously  appointed  a  number  of  artists 
to  inspect  the  public  exhibitions,  and  watch  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  paintings  which  were  found  inclined  to  decay, 
restoring   them  without  inouxring  the  risk,  as  it  sometimes 
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happens,  of  a  new  one  being  subfltitated  for  an  ancient  speci- 
men. A  studio  for  this  purpose  was  opened  in  1778,  consist^ 
ing  of  a  large  saloon  at  the  Santi  Gioyanni  e  Paolo,  the  super- 
intendence of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Peter  Edwards,  who  receired  the  title  of  President  The 
various  processes  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  each  specimen 
are  extremely  long  and  tedious,  and  executed  with  surprising 
accuraqj ;  and  in  instances  where  the  picture  has  not  suffered 
too  greatly  from  the  effects  of  injury  or  time  (like  the 
S.  Lorenzo  of  Titian),  it  returns  with  renewed  youth  from  the 
studio,  calculated  to  surviye  the  lapse  of  many  more  years. 

Other  equally  useful  methods  hare  been  adopted  by  the 
Republic  for  the  preservation  of  the  fine  models  that  adorn  its 
churches,  in  order  that  they  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
sold  and  carried  away.  Hence  it  is  that  the  state,  even 
throughout  its  most  diminutive  districts  and  towns,  has  been 
enabled  to  preserve  so  many  valuable  paintings ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  fumisheol  provision  for  its  youthful  artists, 
best  calculated  to  facilitate  their  improvement.  During  seve- 
ral centuries  the  ancient  company  of  painters,  ennobled  by 
the  names  of  distinguished  pupils,  continued  to  flourish  ;  but 
there  was  still  wanting  the  sort  of  reputation  arising  from 
dignity  of  situation  and  establishment,  from  the  number  uid 
assiduity  of  its  masters,  and  from  the  distribution  of  rewards. 
Since  the  year  1724  it  was  decreed,  and  confirmed  in  1766,. 
that  a  magnificent  academy  should  be  erected,  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts,  ^^  upon  the  plan,"  as  was  further  stated,  ^  of  the 
principal  institutions  in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe."  And 
it  forms  indeed  an  object  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
accomplished  foreigners,  to  behold  this  seat  of  art,  and  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  its  objects  and  pursuits.  These 
views  of  the  government  have  been  promoted  by  the  private 
individuals  of  that  most  splendid  body  of  nobility,  an  assem- 
bly in  which  the  Abate  Filippo  Farsetti  ver^  liberally  dis- 
tinguished himself,  by  presenting  the  institution  with  a  large 
collection  of  paintings,  and  casts  taken  from  the  finest  antique 
statues.  Their  successors  have  displayed  the  same  kind  of  spirit, 
nor  did  they  merely  afford  students  access  to  the  study  of 
these  monuments ;  but  their  finest  productions^  in  every  year> 
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are  selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  public  professora, 
and  rewarded  with  ail  the  ceremon j  and  munificence  worthy 
of  such  an  institution. 

Nor  have  other  nobles  and  gentlemen  throughout  the  city 
and  the  state  of  Venice  been  wantii^  in  liberality  towardi 
young  artists  of  genius,  en^ling  them  to  pursue  their  studiee 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  they  have  completed  their 
education.  Few  contributions  indeed  confer  so  much  honour 
upon  families  as  these ;  for  in  addition  to  the  merit  of  succouring 
a  fellow-creature  and  a  fellow-citizen,  there  are  thus  expec- 
tations to  be  indulged  that  some  genius  may  rise  up  capable 
of  conferring  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  perhaps  restoring  them 
to  their  ancient  merit  We  haye  it  in  our  power  to  record 
yarious  instances  of  this  liberal  spirit ;  we  could  mention  a 
number  of  excellent  artists  who  express  their  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  their  patrons,  did  not  the  rule  we  haye  laid 
down  for  ourselyes  not  to  introduce  the  eulogies  of  liying 
artists,  in  order  to  ayoid  occasion  of  complaint  to  sucb  as  may 
be  omitted,  forbid  the  enumeration  of  them.  Still  I  may 
allude  to  an  instance  of  it  in  another  branch  of  the  art,  whicL 
IS  yery  generally  known,  and  this  is  the  generous  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  their  Excellencies  Fidier  and  Zulian  to 
Antonio  Canoya,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  encouragement  to 
which  Bome  and  Italy  are  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  sudi 
an  artist  He  suffices  to  convince  us,  that  though  Fortune 
may  indeed  deprive  our  country  of  her  great  master-pieces 
of  art,  she  cannot  destroy  the  genius  cap^le  of  reproducing 
them. 


▼OL.  u« 
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JlFTBr  ft  ooBsideTfttion  of  the  principles  and  prt^iees  of  paint- 
ing in  Lombordy,  I  came  to  the  oondindon  that  its  histoir 
ought  to  be  irei^  and  arranged  in  a  aumner  altog^er  di£> 
faent  irom  the  rest  of  the  schools.  Indeed  those  of  Fkrenoei 
of  lUme,  of  Venioe,  and  of  Bologna,  may  be  almost  consi- 
dered in  the  liglrii  ef  so  many  dramas,  in  which  theiB  ooows 
an  inteiohadoge  ef  acts  and  scenes,  for  snch  are  the  epochs  of 
eadi  school;  and  t^ere  is  also  a  change  <^  actore,  for  each  are 
the  masters  of  each  new  period ;  bat  the  unity  of  place,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  capital  city,  is  invanaUy  preserved ; 
while  tiie  principal  aeti^s,  and  as  it  were  protagonists  of  the 
story,  always  continne  in  action,  at  least  in  the  way  <^  exam- 
ple. Eyeiy  capital,  it  is  true,  is  in  possession  of  its  own 
state,  aad  in  thi^  ought  to  be  eompr^iended  the  yarions  other 
Cities,  aadtiie  reyolutions  in  each ;  bat  these  aie  in  general  so 
nearly  connected  with  those  of  the  metropolis  as  to  be  easily 
reducible  to  the  same  leading  law,  either  because  the  state 
artists  haye  acquired  the  art  in  the  principal  city,  or  because 
they  haye  taught  it  there,  as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  the  Venetian  school ;  while  the  few  who  wander 
out  of  the  usual  routine,  cannot  be  said  to  infringe  greatly 
upon  the  unity  of  the  school  and  the  succession  of  its  histories. 
But  it  happens  differently  in  the  history  of  Lombardy,  which, 
in  the  happier  periods  of  the  art,  being  diyided  into  many 
more  districts  than  it  now  is,  possessed  in  each  state  a  school 
distinct  from  all  the  others ;  enumerated  also  distinct  eras  ; 
and  when  the  style  of  one  influenced  that  of  another,  such  a 
circumstance  occarred  neither  so  nniyersally,  nor  so  near  in 
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xegttrd  to  iam%  is  to  admit  of  tiie  some  lepooh  being  sppHed  to 
IBED J  of  tlieiii.  iieQoe  it  is,  that  eren  from  the  outset  of  this 
boo]^  I  Tenonnce  the  received  manner  of  speaking  which 
would  mention  the  Lombaxd  school,  as  if  in  itself  consti- 
tuting one  sohool,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  eompored  for  in- 
stance with  the  Venetian,  which  in  every  pkee  adcnowledged 
the  sway  of  its  sovereign  masters ;  of  the  Bellini  first,  next 
of  Titian  and  his  noblest  contemporaries,  and  then  of  Palma ; 
and  moreover  established  several  characteristics  of  design,  of 
colouring,  of  composition,  of  the  use  of  the  pencil,  so  as  easily 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  school.  But  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Lombard  the  case  is  otherwise.  For  its  founders, 
such  as  Lionardo,  Giulio,  the  Campi,  and  Correggio,  are  too 
widely  opposed  to  each  other  to  admit  of  being  brought  under 
one  standard  of  taste,  and  referred  to  the  same  epoch.  I  am 
aware  that  Correggio,  being  by  birth  a  Lombard,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  a  new  style  that  i^orded  an  example  to  many  artists 
in  that  part  of  ItiJy,  has  conferred  the  name  of  Lombard  school 
upon  the  followers  of  his  maxims ;  and  according  to  these 
characteristics  the  contours  were  to  be  drawn  round  and  full, 
the  countenance  warm  and  smiling,  the  union  of  the  colours 
strong  and  clear,  the  foreshortenings  frequent,  with  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  chiaroscuro.  But  the  school  thus  circum- 
scribed, where  shall  we  find  a  place  for  the  Mantuans,  the 
Milanese,  the  Cremonese,  and  the  many  others  who,  having 
been  bom,  and  having  flourished  in  Lombardy,  and  moreover 
being  the  tutors  of  a  long  extended  line,  justly  deserve  a  rank 
among  the  Lombards. 

From  such  considerations  I  have  judged  it  most  advisable 
to  treat  severally  of  each  school,  enlarging  upon  them  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  number  of  the  professors  and  the  infor- 
mation respecting  them  may  seem  to  render  it  requisite. 
For  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  schools  have  been  already 
separately  compiled ;  Zaist  having  treated  of  the  Cremonese 
painters,  and  Tiraboschi  of  the  Modenese ;  thus  conferring 
upon  artists  the  same  obligations  which  he  so  richly  conferred 
upon  the  literati  in  a  still  greater  work ;  a  rare  writer,  for 
whose  loss  we  yet  indulge  a  mournful  recollection.  In  the 
rest  of  the  schools  I  shall  be  supplied  with  ample  materials 
from  Yasari,  from  Lomazzo,  and  the  Guides  of  the  dties, 

y2 
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besides  some  authors  to  be  dted  when  reqaiaite,  together  with 
my  own  observations  and  sonroes  of  information  borrowed 
from  different  plaoes;  whenoe  it  is  hoped  that  the  pictoric 
history  of  Lomhardy,  the  least  known  amongst  all  the  schools 
of  Italy,  may  by  my  means  have  at  least  some  additional 
light  thrown  upon  it 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MANTUAN  SCHOOL, 

EPOCH    I. 


Of  Mant^gna  and  his  Snccesson. 

I  SHALL  first  commenee  with  Mantua,  from  whicli  there 
emanated  two  sister  schools,  those  of  Modena  and  of  Parma. 
Were  any  one  desirous  of  investigating  the  most  ancient 
remains  that  the  art  of  colouring  in  that  state  can  boast,  he 
might  record  the  celebrated  anthem  book,  still  preserred  at 
8.  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  a  gift  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to 
that  monastery,  which  being  founded  by  her  long  preserred 
her  remains,  transferred  during  the  late  century  into  the 
Vatican.  In  this  book,  shewn  me  by  the  learned  and  cour- 
teous Abbate  Mari,  are  exhibited  several  little  histories  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Virgin,  which,  notwithstanding  the  bar- 
barous period  in  which  they  were  produced,  display  some 
taste,  insomuch  that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  work 
of  the  same  age  at  all  equal  to  it.  Upon  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  observe,  that  in  ages  less  uncivilized,  and 
nearer  our  own,  the  art  of  miniature  was  practised  in  Mantua 
by  a  great  number  of  professors,  among  whom  is  Gio.  de 
Russi,  who,  about  the  year  1455,  illustrated,  for  the  Duke 
Borso  of  Modena,  the  Bible  of  Este,  in  large  folio,  one  of  the 
rarest  specimens  of  that  distinguished  collection.  But  in 
regard  to  pictures,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  artist  who 
flourished  in  that  place  previous  to  Mantegna ;  and  it  is  only 
some  anonymous  productions  belonging  to  the  fourtef.nth  and 
flfteenth  centuries,  that  can  be  mentioned  as  remuning  to  this 
day.  Of  the  former  age,  I  saw  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, a  sepulchre,  erected  in  1303,  with  a  Madonna  among 
various  angels,  all  rude  and  disproportioned  figures,  though 
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coloured  with  such  strong  and  animated  tints  as  to  appear 
truly  surprising.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  reyiyal  of  painting 
in  liombfurdy,  through  the  genius  of  its  natives,  might  be  fairly 
proved  from  the  existenoe  of  this  mcmument,  as  its  age  is 
anterior  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Giotto,  scattered  through- 
out Italy ;  besides,  the  style  is  different  Of  the  fifteenth  I 
have  seen  another  Madonna  upon  an  altar  likewise  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco ;  and  whoever  nuy  have  been  the  author,  he  has  shewn 
that  ike  art,  even  in  those  days^  had  already  emerged  from  its 
infancy,  without  arriving  at  that  rank  to  which  the  great 
Andr^  Mautegna  conducted  it,  of  whom  we  have  twice 
already  had  occasion  to  apeak  shortly,  in  tbe  course  of  this 
work;  a  subject  which  we  now  resume,  and  shall  enlarge 
upon  moie  fully. 

Altfaoogh  &e  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Mantegna 
can  no  longer,  as  formerLy,  be  ddiied  to  Fadua^  his  school  was, 
nevertheless  established  in  Moatua)  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  Maiaehese  Lodovioo  Goneaga,  he  settled  with  his  family, 
without^  however,  oeaaing  to  exer^  hk  talents  elsewhere,  and 
more  partionlarly  in  Rome.  The  chapel  which  he  painted  at 
the  desire  of  Innocent  YIII.  in  ihe  Vatican  still  exists,  though 
injured  by  time;  and  it  is  dear  tiiat  in  the  imitation  of  tibe 
antique  constantly  pursoed  hy  him  he  greatly  improved^ 
through  the  number  of  examples  to  be  found  throughout  the 
dty.  He  never  varied  his  manner,  which  I  described  when 
I  treated  of  him  as  a  pnpil  of  Squarmone  in  Fadna ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  perfect  it.  Several  works  produced  during 
his  latter  years  are  yei  extfuit  at  Mantua ,  axid  fiur  surpassing 
the  rest  is  his  picture  of  Victory,  painted  upon  canvas. 
Another  is  the  Virgin,  amidst  various  saints,  among  whom 
S.  Michele  the  archaagel,  and  S.  Mauririo,  are  seen  holding 
her  mantle,  which  is  stretdbted  over  Francesco  GK>nz]^ ;  he 
is  in  a  kneelii^  posture^  while  the  Virgin  extends  her  hand 
over  him  in  fiign  of  protection :  mere-  in  the  back<-ground 
appear  the  two  patrons  of  ihe  city,  S.  Andrea  and  S.  Longino, 
and  the  luiaat  St,  John  before  ike  thorone^  with  S.  Anna,  as 
is  supposed  at  least  by  Vasariand  Bidolfi,  little  exact  in  their 
description  of  this  picture,  inasmuch:  as  the  rosary  held  in  her 
hand  distinguishes  her  for  the  prineess,  consort  of  the  Mai^ 
chese«  kneding  at  her  hudbaaffs  side^     Manttta^  pwhape^ 
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boasts  no  othar  qpecinwa  aqmillj  sought  aflet  and  adn^  red  by 
strangets  ;  and  tboi^  psodiieed  m  1495,  it  is  stiQ  free,  in  a 
conspionons  d^gfee,  from  the  efbets  of  three  ages^  which  it  has 
already  snrviyedb  It  k  tndj  wonderfoi  to  bdiold  earnations 
so  delicate,  coats  o£  azmoiur  so  glittering,  drapmes  so  finely 
yaried,  witii  ornamental  frntts  still  so  fresh  and  dewy  to  the  eye. 
£ach  sepaiate  head  might  serve  as  a  school,  from  its  fine  cha- 
lacter  and  Yiyaoi^  and  not  a  few  fr«(»n  inutation  of  the  antique ; 
while  the  design,  ae  wdl  in  ils  naked  as  in  its  clothed  parts, 
expresses  a  softness  which  snffioientiiy  rep^  tiM  too  general 
opinion^  that  the  stiff  style  and  that  of  Mantegna  are  much 
the  same  thing.  There  is  also  an  nnion  of  coloors^  a  defieacy 
of  hand»  and  a  peonfiar  giaoe,  that  to  me  af^iears  almost  the 
last  stage  of  tiie  art  towards  that  perfec^n  which  it  acquired 
from  Lumardok  Baa  works  upon  caayas  remind  us  of  that 
eEsquisite  taste  to  which  he  had  been  habitioted  by  Squarcione, 
who  supplied  hhn  with  pictures  of  the  same  kind  from  rarious 
places,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  ike  abore  specimen  disooTcrs 
him  to  hare  been  an:  artist  who  spared  neitiber  hka  cokmrs  nor 
his  time^  to  prodnee  works  tiiat  might  sa^ffify  his  own  ideas, 
as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  speeifttor. 

His  great  master-piece^  nerertheless,  aooerding  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Yasari,  is  the  Triumf^  of  Caesar;  vqiresented  in 
different  pictnres,  which,  becoming  the  prey  of  the  Germane 
in  the  sackage  of  the  city,  were  finally  sent  into  England. 
They  belong^  to  a  great  hall  in  the  palace  of  Sv  Sebastiano, 
^^  which  was  completed,"  says  Equicola,  an  hist<man  of  his 
native  place,  ''  by  Lorenxo  Costa,  ui  excell^t  artist,  who 
added  to  it  all  that  pomp  which  used  to  attend  upon  a  triumph, 
besides  the  spectators  before  wanting."  But  these  pictures 
having  perished,  th»e  yet  remain  other  considerable  relics 
from  the  works  of  Andrea,  in  a  saloon  ol  the  castle,  entitled 
by  Ridolfi  the  Camera  degli  Spod.  We  there  behold  eopions 
productions  executed  in  fresco,  and  among  thraa  sereral  por- 
traits of  the  C^nzaga  family,  still  in  good  preservation ;  and 
some  genii  drawn  over  a  door- way,  so  joyous^  animated,  and 
airy,  that  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  surpass  them.  Among 
OoUections  of  art  we  more  rarely  meet  with  specimens  of  him 
than  is  really  believed,  his  genuine  hand  being  recognised,  not 
only  by  its  bghtness,  by  its  rectilinear  folds,  or  by  its  yellowish 
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landBcape,  spread  with  oerttun  minute  and  broken  stones ;  bnt 
by  the  skill  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy  of  its  pencil.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  produced  many  pictures  for  private 
exhibition,  engaged  as  he  was  in  works  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  upon  many  engravings.  More  than  fifty  of  these  last . 
have  been  enumerated,  for  the  chief  part  abounding  with 
figures ;  labours  which  must  .ha^e  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
his  best  time.  But  there  are  some  persons,  as  I  have  observed 
(vol.  i.  p.  116),  who  would  considerably  reduce  this  number, 
whether  correctly  or  not  posterity  will,  perhaps,  ascertain. 

The  style  of  Andrea  greatly  ii^uenoed  that  of  his  age,  and 
imitations  of  it  are  to  be  seen  eyen  beyond  his  school,  which 
vras  extremely  flourishing  in  Mantua.  We  enumerate  among 
his  most  distinguished  disciples  Francesco,  and  one  of  his 
other  sons.  There  is  a  peeper  yet  extant,  in  which  they 
imdertake  to  complete  the  clnmber  of  the  casile  just  alluded 
to^  of  which  their  father,  Andrea,  had  only  painted  the  walls. 
To  these  they  added  the  beautiful  vaulted  recess.  Whoever 
examines  it  must  confess  that  the  science  of  foreshortening, 
originally  attributed  to  Melozicu^was  here  improyed  and  neariy 
brought  to  perfection  by  Managua  and  his  sons.*  In  the 
same  work  appear  seyeral  exquisitely  drawn  infantine  figures, 
under  different  points  of  yiew,  and  admirably  shortened  so  as 
to  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  Melozio,  though 
his  painting  of  Paradise,  drawn  for  the  dliuroh  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  was  afterwards  cut  down  and  placed  in  the  grand 
Palazzo  Quirinale.  The  same  sons  of  Mantegna  likewise 
added  lateral  pictures  to  an  altar-piece  of  their  £»ther,  in  a 
fiimily  chapel  they  had,  attached  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea; 
and  in  the  same  place  they  raised  a  beautiful  monument  to  his 
memory  in  1517,  which  has  been  falsely  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  year  of  his  death,  whereas  it  appears,  from  many 
authentic  works,  that  he  closed  his  dt^ye  in  1505. 

After  the  death  of  Mantegna,  Lorenzo  Costa  held  the  first 

*  Mantegna't  ehrf'd*iBi»re  in  diis  line  now  adorns  the  I.  R.  Pinaco- 
teca  of  Milan.  Brought  to  that  cttj  by  the  Cav.  Giuseppe  Bossi,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  government,  and  represents  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the 
two  Marys  weeping.  The  foreshortening  is  so  perfect,  the  perspective  so 
correct,  tiiat  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  the  body  is  stiQ  seen  ex- 
tended in  its  fall  proportion  in  length. — ^A. 
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rank,  an  artiflt  of  whom  we  shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the 
Bolognese  school.  Ho  adorned  the  palace  with  yarions  histo- 
ries, and  the  chorches  with  many  of  his  pictures,  continuing 
under  Francesco  to  reside  in  the  same  plaoe,  and  afterwards 
under  Federigo,  until  beyond  the  year  1525,  in  which  time 
he  produced  also  his  picture  for  his  family  chapel.  There  too, 
like  Mantegna^  he  wished  to  hare  his  remuns  deposited. 
Following  his  example,  he  estal)lished  his  family  in  Mantua, 
where  some  of  his  descendants  will  again  appear  at  a  more 
modem  epoch.  But  the  young  Mantegni  must  be  referred  to 
this  more  ancient  period,  and  along  with  them  ought  to  be 
mentioned  Carlo  del  Mantegna,  who  having  stuped  dome 
length  of  time  under  Andrea,  and  cultivs^ted  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  his  style,  afterwards  introduced  it,  as  we 
shall  shew,  into  Genoa.  Carlo  is  supposed  to  haye  assisted  in 
the  labours  of  the  palace  and  the  chapel  above  mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  ascribed  to  the  disciples  of  Mantegna, 
among  which  are  two  histories  of  the  ark  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  where  Andrea's  manner 
appears  somewhat  more  amplified,  though  boasting  less  beauti- 
ful forms.  But  few  certain  productions  of  his  Followers  can 
be  fixed  upon,  their  labours  being  confounded  by  connoisseurs, 
from  their  resemblance  of  their  style  and  name  to  those  of 
their  master.  And  it  has  thus  happened  in  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  point ;  for  Correggio  having  studied,  it 
appears,  under  Francesco  Mantegna,  was  believed  a  scholar  of 
Andrea,  already  deceased  before  AU^ri  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year." 

Still  more  celebrated  than  the  preceding  were  the  names  of 
Gianfrancesco  Carotto  and  Francesco  Monsignori,  of  Verona. 
Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  former,  that  Andrea  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  forth  his  labours  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  portraits;  and  for 
hiB  composition,  equally  excellent  in  large  as  in  small  pieces ; 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  Yisconti,  at  Milan,  as  well  as  in 
the  court  of  Monferrato,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  his 
native  place.  Although  an  artist  who  flourished  at  so  early  a 
^riod,  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  he  might  be  pronounced  more 
great  and  harmonious  than  Andrea  himself;  as  we  may  gather 
from  his  fine  altar-piece  of  S.  Fermo,  at  Yerona,  and  from 
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tiiot  o£  Id*  Angidi,  at  Santa  Eufomia,  whose  flide  pietnres 
repreeenft  two  yizginfl^  very  maoi^eetiy  imitated  from  Baffiiello. 
He  is  not  to  be  orafomtdea  with  GioYanni  C^rotto,  his  brotiier 
and  his  pnpil,  and  reij  greailj  inferior  to  Mm.  Francesco 
Monsignori  onghtnot  to  be  referred  to  Yerona,  but  to  Mantna, 
where  he  eatablidied  himself  honoured  by  the  Marchese 
Fnuteosoo  witib  his  oonfideiM^e,  and  remunerated  m  the  most 
liberal  mann^.  if  this  artast,  also,  does  not  exhibit  the 
bea&tiM  fbrm%  and  the  purity  of  design  so  remarkable  in  the 
works  of  his  master,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  modem 
taste;  hiseontonrs  more  Ml,  his  drapery  lees  trite,  and  his 
softness  more  finely  studied.  In  his  <kawing8  of  animals,  he 
was  also  considered  the  Zenxis  of  his  age ;  insomuch  that  he 
sttoceeded  in  imposing  upon  a  real  dog  with  a  copy  of  the  animaL 
In  perspeetire  ne  was  a  master;  and  in  tiie  refectory  of  the 
Franciscans,  there  h  a  picture  of  our  Lord  amidst  the  apostles, 
ezhibitang  an  ardiiteotnre,  which,  however  much  retouched^ 
does  not  fail  to  produce  great  effect  In  the  pulpit  of  the 
same  church  is  also  a  S.  Bernardino,  with  a  S.  Lixloyico,  one 
of  his  most  beautifhl  pieces;'*'  and  elsewhere  ahar-giades, 
with  figures  wiath  appear  like  miniature.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Girolamo,  of  the  order  of  S.  Domenico,  also 
an  excellent  artist.  The  Last  Supper,  to  be  seen  in  the  grand 
libittiy  of  S.  Benedetto,  copied  from  that  of  Leonardo,  in 
Milan,  w  from  his  hand.  By  many  it  is  esteemed  the  best 
copy  of  that  miracle  of  art  which  now  remains  to  us.  I  hare 
before  treated  of  sereral  of  Andrea's  schdars,  natives  of 
Yicenza ;  and  another  of  Cremona,  I  shall  have  to  mention 
in  due  time.  Yet  tiie  entire  series  of  this  school  will  not  be 
completed  with  these  names,  as  there  are  specimens  of  many 
unknown  artists  executed  in  fresco,  interspersed  throughout 
different  places  in  Mantua.  They  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
met  with  on  the  facades  of  buildings,  and  in  the  churches ; 
while  in  several  of  the  galleries  we  may  observe  pictures  in 
oil,  which  i^pear  to  exhibit  more  of  the  defects  than  of  the 
excellenoes  of  Mantegna. 

*•  This  highly  landed  work  by  Monognori  has  alio  been  added  to  the 
valuable  ooUectioaof  the  L  R.  Pinaooteca  at  Milan.— A. 
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Giulio  Bomaao  and  his  ScbooL 

Thb  Bchwl  of  HnQ  Mantegnesclii  having  become  extinct  in 
Mantua,  woother  of  a  more  beautifnl  and  distinguished  cha- 
lootei:^  aroM^  anflbient  to  excite  the  enyy  even  of   Bomeu 
JOiiiBe  Fedmgo  had  snooeeded  to  Francesco^  a  prince  of  much 
edaigemont  of  mind,  and  so  much  devoted  to  the  fine  aii% 
thai  na  artist  of  common  genius  would  have  been  equal  to 
•oewnte  his  ideas..    Through  the  interest  of  Baldassar  Casti- 
^ones  tiien  extremdj  intimate  with  Kaflhello,  Giulio  Bomana 
was  pversikdupon  to  visit  Mantua,  where  he  became  at  once 
•ngineer  and  paitrter  to  Duke  Federigo.    The  duties,  how- 
ever, of  the  fiiet,  occupied  him  more  than  those  of  the  second. 
For  the  ckty  having  been  damaged  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mindov  the  hoildings  being  insecure  or  badly  planned,  and 
the  avehiteotuie  ini^or  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  he  was 
thus  fiuemshed  wi(h  suffident  materials  on  which  to  employ 
his  talenti^  aad  to  render  him,  aa  it  were,  a  new  founder  of 
Mantua ;  insomuch,  that  its  ruler,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude, 
was  heiud  to  exdaim,  l^at  Giulio  was  in  truth  more  the 
master  of  the  dty  than  he  himsdf.    The  whole  of  these  works 
are  extensively  recorded  in  different  books  of  architecture. 
The  duty  here  required  of  me  is  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  originalify  of  this  artist's  character ;  a  solitary  instance 
perhaps  in  history,  of  one  who,  having  erected  the  most 
noble  a(n4  beautiful  palaces,  viU&s,  and  temples^  painted  and 
ornamented  a  considerable  portion  of  them  with  his  own 
hand ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  regular  school  of  his  pupils 
and  assistants  was  formed  in  Mantua,  which  continued  for  a 
length  of  years  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  country  and  to  the 
city  of  Lcunbardy. 
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We  have  already  considered  Giolio,  in  treating  of  tlie 
Roman  school,  in  the  character  of  a  schdar,  as  well  as  heir 
and  continuator  of  the  works  of  Raffaello ;  bat  here  he  is  to 
appear  in  that  of  a  master,  pursuing  the  method  of  the  head 
of  this  school,  both  in  teaching  and  composition.     When  he 
came  to  Mantna,  he  found  abundance  of  ancient  marbles,  to 
which  he  continued   to  add   specimens,  out  of  which   tho 
statues,  the  busts,  and  the  bassi-rilievi,  still  preseryed  in  the 
academy,  are  mere  relics.     To  such  materials,  collected  by 
the  Gonzaghi,  he  united  some  of  his  own.   He  was  abundantly 
furnished  with  designs,  as  well  copied  from  the  antique  in 
Rome,  as  executed  by  the  hand  of  Raffiiello.     Nor  were  his 
own  immediate  studies  less  valuable,  no  designer  having  better 
succeeded  in  uniting  freedom  of  invention  with  sdection, 
rapidity  with  correctness,  a  knowledge  of  fable  and  of  histoiy 
with  a  certain  popular  manner,  and  £B<cility  in  treating  them. 
Upon  the  deatii  of  his  master  he  began  to  give  a  freer  scope 
to  his  natural  genius,  which  inclmed  rather  to  the  bold  tham 
to  the  beautiful,  and  induced  him  more  to  adopt  the  experience 
acquired  by  many  years  of  application,  than  his  own  know- 
led^  of  nature  and  of  truth.     He  considered  it,  therefore^ 
mere  amusement  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Mantua,  and  the  great 
suburban  of  the  Th  (to  say  nothing  of  his  numerous  other 
works),  in  the  style  that  Yasari  rels^bes,  and  which  is,  in  part, 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.     So  many  chambers  with  gilded 
entablatures;    such  a  variety  of  beautiful  stucco-work,  the 
figures  of  which  have  been  removed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  so  many  stories  and  capricci  iinely  conceived  and 
connected  with  one  another,  besides  such  a  diversity  of  labours 
adapted  to  different  places  and  subjects,  altogeUier  form  a 
collection  of  wonders,  the  honour  of  which  Gialio  divided 
with  no  other  artist     For  he  himself  conceived,  composed, 
and  completed  these  vast  undertakings. 

He  was  accustomed  himself  to  prepare  the  cartoons,  and 
afterwards  having  exacted  from  his  pupils  their  completion, 
he  went  over  the  entire  work  with  his  pencil,  removed  its 
defects,  impressing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  whole  the 
stamp  of  his  own  superior  character.  This  method  he  ac- 
quired from  Rafi&ello ;  and  he  is  commended  by  Yasari  as  the 
best  artist  known  for  his  production  of  distinguished  pupils. 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  Ginlio  to  bare  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand,  in  his  labours  at  the  Td,  modernized  by  other 
pencils,  owing  to  which  the  beautiful  fable  of  Psyche,  the 
moral  representations  of  human  life,  and  his  terrible  war  of 
the  giants  with  Jove,  where  he  appeared  to  compete  with 
Michelangelo  himself  in  the  hardihood  of  his  design,  still 
retain,  indeed,  the  design  and  composition,  but  no  longer  the 
colours  of  Giulio.  In  these  last  his  hand  will  more  truly 
appear  in  his  War  of  Troy,  preserved  at  the  royal  court ;  in 
his  history  of  Lucretia ;  and  in  those  little  cabinets  orna- 
mented by  him  with  grotesques  and  other  ingenious  fancies. 
There  we  might  sometimes  pronounce  him  a  Homer,  treating 
of  arms,  or  sometimes  an  Anacreon,  celebrating  the  delights 
of  wine  and  love.  Nor  did  he  employ  his  powers  less  nobly 
in  sacred  subjects,  more  particularly  for  the  dome,  which,  by 
commission  of  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  brother  to  Federigo,  and 
guardian  of  his  young  nephew,  he  not  only  built,  but  m  part 
ornamented,  though  his  death  occurred  before  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  celebrated  work.  The  paintings  produced  for 
other  churches  by  his  own  hand  are  not  very  numerous ;  such, 
consisting  more  particularly  of  his  three  histories  of  the 
Passion,  coloured  in  fresco,  at  8.  Marco;  of  his  Santo 
Cristoforo,  in  the  large  altar  of  that  church,  in  which  he  is 
represented  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength,  yet  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  in 
the  figure  of  an  mhat  is  borne  upon  his  shoulders ;  an  incident 
originating  in  the  name  itself  of  Criitoforo.  But  let  us  come 
to  the  school  of  Giulio,  in  Mantua.  It  will  not  occupy  many 
pages,  since  it  did  not  mix  the  style  of  this  artist,  as  in  other 
places  has  happened,  with  foreign  styles,  being  peculiarly  true 
to  its  prototype,  so  that  in  each  countenance  we  may  trace,  as 
it  were,  bis  own  exact  features,  although  copied  unequally. 

In  his  Mantnan  school  there  appeared  several  foreigners, 
among  whom  Primaticcio  proved  the  most  celebrated;  an 
artist  whom  Giulio  employed  to  work  in  stucco,  and  whom, 
on  being  invited  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  he 
aent  to  that  country  in  his  stead.  But  we  shall  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  him  here,  having  to  treat  of  him  more  fully  in 
our  account  of  the  Bolognese.  The  Veronese,  who  are  in 
possession  of  a  beautiful  fresco,  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  with 
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ibe  name  of  Alberto  Caralli  SaTonese,  iiare  supposed  this 
paintef  %  flcholar  of  OinHo,  kit  without  anj  other  foundation 
lieyond  a  strong  leeemUaiioe  to  the  style  of  IHppi,  in  the 
naked  parts.  It  is  stzange  thai  no  other  specimen  of  snch  a 
distinguished  hand  should  be  known  in  Italy,  nor  any  memo* 
Tial  of  him,  notwithstanding  the  gieat  leeearches  that  have 
been  made ;  nor  is  it  yerr  iinprDhable  that  he  also  may  have 
ohanged  his  conntxy,  and  died  in  foreign  parts.  Benedette 
Pagni  from  Pesda  had  fdready  tried  his  abilities  in  Aome, 
together  with  Bartolommeo  da  Oastiglioni,  with  Paparello  da 
Gortona,  and  with  Oio.  da  Leone ;  artists  of  whom  I  know- 
not  if  there  exist  any  thii^  beyond  the  name ;  while  Pagni, 
who  aooompanied  Giolio  into  Mantaa,  has  been  as  hi^ly 
esteemed  by  Yasari  as  any  other  name.  From  his  imna, 
besides  whiU  remains  in  his  natire  place,  we  possesB  a  S.  Le-> 
tenzo,  painted  in  8.  Andrea,  at  Mantua,  which  does  creiKt 
to  soch  a  school.  Oompamon  to  him  in  ihe  nomeroos  works 
€^  the  Te,  we  find  RinaJdo  Mantovano,  considered  by  Yasari 
the  most  celebrated  painter  of  ^e  dty,  while  he  laments 
the  untim^y  termination  of  his  days.  His  altar-pieee  of 
S.  Agostino,  at  the  Trinitik,  proves  him  to  have  beea  great  even 
in  his  youth,  so  much  is  the  design  beyond  the  e3q>ectstion  of 
such  an  age ;  and  it  has  l^  some  been  pronounced  the  work 
of  his  master.  Fermo  Ghusoni  had  a  longer  career;  he 
painted  in  the  cathedral  the  Yoeation  of  8.  Pietro  and  S. 
Andrea^  cc^ied  from  one  of  the  most  beantiM  and  studied 
eartoons  of  Ginlio.  Other  pieces  of  his  are  extant,  in  part 
desi^^ied  by  Bertami,  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand.  Such 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  8.  Andrea,  which  both  in 
point  of  design  and  f (xree  of  cc^ouring  is  indeed  admirable. 

In  this  series  Yasari  kas  omitted  to  mention  several  others 
whom  the  Manta«is  have  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Gittlio,  and  as  natives  of  their  oountry.  Among 
these  IB  a  TeodoroGhigi,  a  Mantuan,  as  he  subsOTibes  himself, 
an  excellent  designer,  and  so  lAmiliarwith  the  manner  of  the 
leader  of  his  8cho<^  that  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  to  complete  his  labours 
in  the  ci^  and  in  the  country.     Ippolito  Andreasi  also 

Sainted  a  good  deal  upon  the  cartoons  of  Ginlio,  aad  pro-^ 
uoed  pictoxes  q£  merit  in  8.  Barbara  as  well  as  elsewheie* 
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There  are  moreorer  two  heoooe  in  the  dome,  at  the  ohapel  of 
Stf  Lorenzo,  attrihoted  to  one  Franceeeo  Perla ;  an  altar-piece 
at  S.  Ciistofbro  bj  Gio.  Batista  Oiacarolo,  neither  of  them 
greatly  celebrated  in  this  class.  Bafiaello  Pippi  was  a  son  <^ 
the  head  of  the  sdiool ;  and  there  onlj  remains  of  him  the 
hononraUe  leeolleotion  of  the  very  promising  efforts  of  his 
jonthful  gemns,  ont  off  m  its  happiest  ^ring. 

Following  CKnlio,  his  papil,  the  cavalier  <jHo.  Batista  Ber^ 
tani  continned  to  labonr,  and  to  instrrot  the  school.  He  had 
accompanied  his  master  to  Eome ;  he  was  a  great  architect, 
and  an  exoeUent  writer  on  6ie  subject,  as  well  as  a  painter  of 
no  ordinary  talents  Acoisted  by  his  brother  of  the  name  of 
Domenico,  he  ornamented  several  diambers  in  the  castle  of 
die  court ;  and  he  oommiitod  Tudons  altaivpieces  to  different 
painters,  in  the  dome  erected  by  Ginlio,  in  ^a.  Barbaric 
which  is  the  work  of  Bertmi  himself^  and  in  othet  chnrehed 
of  tilie  place.  To  some  of  these  artists  be  gare  his  designs. 
He  was  esteemed  ahnoet  as  another  Oinlio  by  Doke  Yinoen- 
zio,  though  very  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  For  what 
Yasan  observes  ii  Kim,  that  his  knowledge  did  not  equal  that 
of  his  master,  is  no  leas  true,  ihaa  that  the  chief  part  of  his 
own  assistants  surpassed  him.  His  assistants  were  Oio.  Ba^ 
tista  del  Moro,  Cbrouimo  Mazzuola,  Paol  Farinato,  Domenico 
Bmsasoroi,  Giulio  Campi,  Paol  Veronese ;  whose  works,  dis- 
played in  that  cathedral,  do  no  less  honour  to  the  sanctuary 
than  to  the  city.  Yet  let  this  be  said  without  the  least 
reflection  upon  his  merit,  which,  particularly  in  design,  was 
undoubtedly  very  great  This,  indeed,  we  gatlier  from  his 
picture  of  the  Marfyrdom  of  8ta.  Agata,  which,  executed 
from  ^  design  of  JBertani  by  IppoSto  Costa,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  composition  of  Giulio  than  other  woribs  of 
Ippolito,  drawn  horn  his  own  invention. 

There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  IppoHto  was  of  the  family 
of  LoreuEo  Costa,  together  with  Luigi,  and  another  Lorensc^ 
both  naoied  Costa,  and  both  Mantuans.  Orlandi  states 
Ippolito  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  CarpL  Baldisuoci  indudes 
him  in  the  sdiool  of  Giulio,  -either  iiwi  his  having  frequented 
his  academy,  or  in  other  wi^  having  availed  hmiself  <^  his 
instructions  and  his  models ;  and,  indeed,  his  style  betrays 
no  slight  traces  of  them.    Lamo,  who  wrote  an  account  of  me 
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artists  of  Cremona,  describes  him  to  us  as  a  master,  who  aboat 
1538  instnicted  Bernardino  Campi ;  and  moreover  gires  us 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  brother  Luigi  was  likewise  initiated 
bj  him  in  the  art.  But  he  proved  an  inferior  artist,  and  drew 
his  chief  celebri^  from  his  surname.  Among  the  assistants  of 
Taddeo  Zuocari,  about  1560,  Yasari  mentions  Lorenzo  Costa^ 
a  Mantuan ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  sprung  either  from 
Luigi  or  from  Ippolito;  and  had  such  name  conferred  upon 
him,  as  was  usual,  in  memory  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  his  grand- 
£EUher,  or  from  some  other  relationship  to  him.  We  frequently 
read  in  the  Guide  of  Mantua,  written  by  Cadioli,  that  such  a 
painting  is  from  the  hand  of  Costa,  without  giving  his  proper 
name ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  pursuing  their  labours  in 
the  same  studio,  they  may  have  contiacted  a  sort  of  £Eunily 
style,  not  indeed  very  correct  or  learned,  but  of  a  practical 
kind.  There  is  a  pleasing  air  about  the  heads,  and  some  care 
in  the  colours ;  for  the  rest  it  is  minute ;  not  exact,  nor  suffi- 
ciently shaded ;  and  in  fine,  modelled  upon  the  composiUon  of 
one  who  ^med  at  imitating  the  grace,  not  of  rivalling  the 
power  of  Giulio.  The  Costa  are  esteemed  in  Mantua  amon^ 
the  last  disciples  of  the  great  school ;  nor  do  I  know  of  their 
having  produced  any  pupil  besides  Facchetti,  who  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  portraits. 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  state  that  Giulio,  in  imitation  of 
Baffitello,  gave  rise,  by  the  influence  of  his  taste,  to  a  great 
number  of  artificers,  who  ornamented  other  professions.  He 
was  possessed  of  those  general  ideas  of  beauty  and  proportion, 
from  which  he  drew  his  rules  for  the  particular  direction  of 
eveiy  work ;  an  enviable  distinction  of  that  age,  in  which  the 
leading  men  were  at  once  painters,  modellers,  and  architects^ 
extending  their  influence  even  from  the  noblest  works  c^  art 
down  to  vases  and  plates  of  earthenware,  and  cornices  of  wood. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  Giulio,  like  Baffiiello^  formed  the 
taste  of  another  Gio.  da  Udine,  in  drawing  fruits  and  treea^ 
&c  ;  but  I  know  that  Camillo,  a  Mantuan,  declared  by  Vasari 
to  be  most  excellent  in  point  of  landscape,*  flourished  about 
this  period  Some  specimens  in  fresco  still  continue  to  adorn 
his  native  place ;  but  he  chiefly  produced  his  works  in  Yenioe^ 

»  In  the  <«  Life  of  Genga." 
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in  Urbino,  and  at  the  ducal  palace  in  Peearo,  where,  in  a 
chamber,  since  changed  into  an  armonr-room,  he  painted  a 
grove,  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  truth,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  number  erery  separate  leaf  upon  the  trees. 
It  is  certun  that  GiuHo  educated  a  pupil  as  his  Ferino,  for  his 
stnccos;  and  this  was,  besides  Primaticcio,  a  Gio.  Batista 
Briziano,  commonlj  called  Mantovano,  who  likewise  became 
his  Marc  Antonio,  engraving  on  copper  many  of  the  pictures 
of  his  master,  as  well  as  of  other  distinguished  artists  of  his 
day.  To  him  ought  to  be  added  Giorgio  Ghisi,  or  Ghigi,  who 
flourished  at  the  same  period ;  and  to  these  succeeded  Diana, 
daughter  of  Gio.  Batista,*  celebrated  for  her  fine  engravings ; 
and  this  branch  of  art,  introduced  into  Mantua  by  that 
eminent  artist,  continued  to  prosper  there  for  a  long  course  of 
years. 

Another  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  that  of  miniature,  seemed 
to  attain  its  perfection  under  one  of  Giulio's  scholars.  His 
name  was  D.  Giulio  Clovio,  of  Croazia,  a  regular  Scopetiue 
canon,  afterwards  becoming  a  layman  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  Pope.  He  had  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  but  Giulio,  who  saw  he  possessed  a  pecu* 
liar  talent  for  diminutive  figures,  prevailed  upon  him  to  apply 
himself  to  these ;  and  taught  him  the  first  of  any  in  Rome,  the 
method  of  applying  tints  and  colours  in  gum  and  water-colours, 
while  in  minia^ture  he  obtained  instructions  from  Girolamo  da' 
Libri  of  Yerona.  He  is  esteemed  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  this  line.  In  his  design  he  displays  a  good  deal  of  study  of 
Michelangelo  and  of  the  Roman  school,  though  approaching 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  a  good  naturalist,  exquisitely  grace- 
ful in  his  colours,  and  admirable  in  his  exactness  of  drawing 
the  minutest  objects.  Great  part  of  his  labours  were  under- 
taken for  sovereigns  atid  princes,  in  whose  libraries  may  be 
found  books  ornamented  by  him  in  miniature  with  such  a 
degree  of  truth  and  spirit,  that  we  appear  to  view  these 
diminutive  objects  rather  through  some  camera-optica,  than  in 
a  picture.     It  is  related  by  Yasari,  than  in  an  Office  of  the 

*  She  is  also  called  Chn*  Volaterranaf  from  her  connectioii  with  that 
dtj ;  an  instance  that  ongbt  to  be  present  to  onr  recollection,  when  we 
find  that  different  writers  ascribe  different  countries  to  the  same  painter. 
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y  iigin,  mde  iof  the  CSsrdnnl  Faraeee,  tiien  ^rare'  fignvas 
which  <did  not  exceed  ihe  sise  of  a  saaJl  wot;  «kL  thatettdi 
peat  "was  vv^erthelesB  diathietly  drawn.  It  is  wor&.  wMk^ 
indeed,  to  xead  the  whde  deecription  ^en  hj  ihait  Itistoiian 
of  t^  Bnmatnxee  there  RBertod,  m  whwh  he  Kewise  edecteS 
mljeots  adapted  fer  a  'nraltitiide  <^  fignres,  ssoh  as  the  pro- 
oeiRon  of  the  Corpas  Demim  at  Rome,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Monte  I^etaoeo ;  alabonrofttineTean^  which  was  dieitnhiited 
Bito  Iwentj^six  iitHe  histones.  fie  prodiused  nnmezoos  small 
pertraite  paarted  for  priyate  people  (an  art  in  -vAdch  he  is 
nid  hy  Vasari  to  hare  eqoaUed  Titian) ;  hesides  a  few  little 
piotoras.  These  are  rai^  to  be  met  with  in  coHectionB. 
31i6re  is  one  of  the  Deposizione,  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Padri 
Oisteroienm,  at  Mi^n,  a  piece  qnite  original  in  its  compoailion, 
but  which  breathes  altogether  the  taste  of  the  golden  period. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  Giulio  promoted 
tins  Yery  ^tudy  in  Msntna ;  having  myself  seen  there  some 
exquisite  nmnatnree,  Ihongh  by  nimiown  hands.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  as  Yasari  remarira,  that  by  means  of  dinlio, 
the  ait  advanced  towards  perfection,  not  only  in  Mantua,  bat 
thioiighont  aH  Lombordy  (a  state  which,  in  the  native  ac- 
eeptatien  of  the  term,  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  modem 
Venetian  territories).  This  we  have  already  in  part  seen  ; 
and  in  part  shall  con&me  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  course  of 
tUs  history. 
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IXMline  of  the  Bobool«  and  Poundatikm  of  an  Academy  in  order  to 
reitoreit. 

'Sxjvsmvmn  to  Ha^  ^coiod  in  which  Gitdio  flourighed,  the 
-mAiool  of  Minitiia  farodaeed  no  new  namee  which  at  all  i^ 
poroaehed  I9ie  Yepntation  «f  the  first.  The  disposiUon  of  its 
Borereigns  was  always  inclined  rather  to  invite  paintezs  of 
c^eibrity  from  elflewhcare,  with  a  sore  proq>ect  of  being  speedilj 
and  weU-sarved,  than  to  promote  the  ednoation  of  their  young 
enbjeds  In  the  stndy  of  an  art,  elow  in  producing  fruits,  and 
mibjeet  to  rapid  decay.  We  Iwre  already  noonnted  a  tole- 
Tabte  nmnber  afls^nbled  by  Duke  Yineemdo  for  the  object  of 
ornamenting  liis  churches ;  of  several  of  whom  he  aho  availed 
himself  for  the  deeotaiion  of  die  palaces.  Antonmaria  Tiani, 
called  U  Vicmino^  a  native  of  Cremona  and  a  scholar  of  the 
Campi,  thus  fiUed  the  double  ciqHunty  of  an  artist  and  an  ar- 
chitect. The  frieze  surrounding  the  gaUexy  of  the  court  pre- 
sents a  specimen  of  their  style,  where  in  a  ground  of  gold,  are 
seen  a  grot^  of  most  beau^ul  boys,  painted  in  chiaroscuro, 
and  playing  amidst  luxuriant  festoons  of  flowers.  In  the  same 
taste  of  the  Campi  he  produced  several  sacred  pieces  ;  such  as 
the  picture  of  S.  Michele  at  Sta.  Agnese ;  the  Paradise  at  the 
Orsoline  ;  and  subsequent  to  Duke  Yincenzio,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  his  l^ree  suecessars,  and  died  in  Mantua,  after 
having  estaldished  his  fnnily  in  that  city. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  Domenico  Feti  from  Rome  was 
declared  painter  of  the  same  court,  an  artist  of  whose  educa- 
tion, received  under  Cigdi,  I  have  treated  elsewhere.  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando,  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  had 
brought  him  from  Home  to  his  own  court,  where  he  had  op-^ 
portunities  of  improving  himself,  by  studying  the  finest  Lom- 

z  3 
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bard  models,  along  with  seToral  of  the  Venetians.  He  pro- 
duced manj  pictoree  in  oil,  for  various  temples  and  galleries  ; 
one  of  whidi,  representing  the  Multiplication  of  Loares,  exists 
in  the  Mantuan  academy,  abounding  with  figures  rather  trulj 
noble  than  large;  but  varied,  short^ied,  and  coloured  in  a 
very  masterly  style.  A  still  more  copious  work  was  that  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  though  his  pieces  in  firesco,  like 
those  of  Cigoli,  have  less  merit  than  those  painted  in  oil. 
With  all  the  excellence  of  his  compositions,  he  has  certainly 
the  fault  of  being  too  symmetrical  in  his  groups,  which  conse- 
quently seem  to  correspond  in  an  exact  order,  calculated  in 
architecture  to  please  both  the  eye  and  mind,  but  by  no  means 
80  in  painting.  His  own  youthful  excesses  deprived  Yenice  of 
this  fine  genius,  and  distinguished  ornament  of  his  art,  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  age.  The  names  of  other  artists  likewise 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  same  court,  where  a  relish  for 
the  £ie  arts  seems  to  have  been  almost  indigenous,  were  Titian, 
Correggio,  Genga,  Tintoretto,  Albani,  Rubens,  Gessi,  Oerola^ 
Vermiglio,  Castiglione,  Lodovioo  Bertucci,  with  others  of 
eminent  abilities ;  some  of  whom  were  invited  for  particular 
commissions,  and  others  permanently  engaged  for  a  length  of 
time.  Thus  the  city  of  Mantua  became  one  of  the  most  richly 
ornamented  in  all  Italy ;  insomuch  that  after  6n£ferin£  the 
sackage  of  1680,  in  which  the  ducal  palace  was  despoiled  of 
the  noble  collection,  now  dispersed  abroad,  it  still  can  boast, 
both  in  private  and  public  exhibitions,  sufficient  to  engage  the 
curiosity  of  cultivated  strangers  for  a  period  of  many  days. 

The  city  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  deficient  in  native  artiste 
of  superior  genius,  such  as  Venusti,  Manfredi,  and  Facchetti  ; 
all  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  residence  in  Rome,  we  have 
treated  of  in  that  school :  while  in  that  of  Parma  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  insert  the  name  of  Giorgio  del  Grano,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Mantua,  and  of  Andrea  Scutellari  in  that  of 
Cremona,  in  which  he  became  fixed.  Francesco  Bor;sani  ia 
one  of  those  who  resided  in  his  native  place,  and  who  adopted 
a  good  style  from  the  paintings  of  Parmigianino,  in  which  he 
composed  several  pictures  in  S.  Pietro,  in  S.  Simone,  in 
8.  Croce,  as  w^  as  in  other  places,  by  which  he  deserves  to 
be  better  known  than  he  now  is.  This  artist  flourished  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  century. 
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Towards  the  same  period  Giovanni  Oanti,  while  yet  yonng, 
«ame  from  Parma  and  settled  in  Mantua,  an  artist  whose 
merits,  consisting  in  his  landscapes  and  battle-scenes,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  galleries  of  art,  not  ift  the  specimens  of  his 
altar-pieces  in  churches,  which  are  vei^  inferior.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  lay  too  much  stress  on  their  rapidity  of  hand. 
Schirenoglia,  whose  proper  name  was  Francesco  Ranieri,  was 
one  of  his  scholars,  equally  distinguished  for  his  battles  as  for 
his  landscape ;  superior  to  his  master  in  design,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  colouring.  Next  to  him  Giovanni  Cadioli  was 
considered  a  good  landscape-painter,  and  better  in  fresco  than 
in  oils.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  pictures  of  Mantua,  and  ^ 
at  the  same  period  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders  and  the  ' 
^rst  director  of  the  academy  for  design  at  that  place. 

Giovanni  Baszani,  a  pupil  of  Canti,  was  endowed  with  a 
higher  genius  for  the  art  than  his  master,  and  laid  a  better 
foundation  for  excellence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by 
careful  study,  and  by  copying  from  the  most  esteemed  models. 
He  more  particularly  directed  his  attention  towards  Rubens, 
whose  footsteps  he  diligently  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
He  was  long  employed  in  Muitua  and  in  its  adjacent  monas- 
tery, principally  in  works  of  fresco,  displaying  an  easy, 
s^Mrited,  and  imaginative  character,  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his  genius.  He  was  universally  allowed  to  possess 
uncommon  powers,  but  being  crippled  and  infirm,  he  was 
unable  to  exhibit  them  as  he  wished ;  and  besides,  the  rapid 
manner  acquired  from  Canti,  diminished,  for  the  most  part, 
the  value  of  his  works. 

Giuseppe  Bottani  of  Cremona,  educated  at  Rome  under 
Masucci,  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mantua,  where  he 
4u^uired  the  reputation  of  a  good  landscape-painter  in  the 
juanner  of  Poussin,  and  of  a  good  figurist  in  that  of  Maratta. 
His  best  pictures  are  found  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city ; 
in  a  church  at  Milan,  dedicated  to  Sunts  Cosma  and  Damiano, 
is  to  be  seen  a  Santa  Paola  by  his  hand,  taking  farewell  of 
the  domestics,  a  piece  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  Batoni, 
which  is  placed  si  its  side.  It  had  been  well  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  had  he  always  exerted  himself  with  equal 
<»ure,  for  in  every  composition  he  might  have  approved  him- 
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haste,  howereivraMlcndlihB  iaeoMigteatwitkhiMarf^  sotiMt 
]B  ibe  citj  when  he  teaght^  than  eui  haordlj  he 
one  or  two  speeiiiHBDS  MM»g  the  gvemt  BVBber  he  1 
public,  which  can  at  all  yie  with  the  Wkmmp  The 
maj  Iwre  afareadj  leaned,  is  the  eooae  q£  this  w«k,  thafe 
ofall  6uilie  eelenly  ie  oae  of  th*  nwet  hitai  to  the  ] 
of  artieto ;  the  lodc  vfioiK  which  nuaj  q£  the  f 
haire  ftmck*  To  jfew»  iadeed,  hae  it  heeA  giTea  to 
with  nqpidity  and  to  produce  welL 

The  academjof  Maatoft  not  onlj  atill  exiai^  b«t  hae  been 
foniished  bj  the  prineeaof  tfaehoaeeoCABatria  withflpleodid 
rooms,  with  aelect  oaeta,  and  other  advaolages  for  the  iapiove- 
ment  of  yooth,  so  ae  to  render  it  one  o£  the  finest  aMMbniies 
in  Italy.*  Thwe  hare  appeared,  nader  the  ifif  pw  e£  Signor 
Yolta,  (me  of  its  meaben,  oompeadionB  notieeB  of  the  arthrfT 
of  AfoDtoa,  down  from  the  jear  1777  ;  an  earnest  o£  ^nute 
extended  work  that  we  are  in  hopes  of  reeei^iag  fronhis  aUa 
and  aceompLished  pen.  With  these  notices^  as  well  as  olheo 
afforded  ns  in  Gonversation  with  the  sme  enli^iteoed  eehobiv 
we  have  been  glad  to  enrich  the  present  chapter;  Nor  Iwfv 
If  e  failed  to  keep  in  view  the  two  DisoQaraes  upon  the  Letten- 
and  the  Arts  of  Mantna,  recited  in  the  aoademj,  and  aftei^ 
wards  made  public  bj  the  Sig.  Abate  Bettinelli,  in  whitdi  his 
character,  as  a  flnent  orator,  and  a  diligent  historian^  im  thft 
rarions  notes  he  has  added,  appears  to  e^nal  admntags. 

*  Upon  the  eftabluhment  of  the  Italian  republic,  aooordln^  to  what  I 
bare  recently  beard  llrom  the  learned  P.  Pompifio  Pbszetti  Scoiopio, 
pabUc  Mbnrian  at  Modena,  the  aoadenlea  were  reduced  to  two ;  the  one 
in  Bologna,  the  other  in  fiiilaa ;  andia  thereat  of  the  citieatfaeymiirimw 
to  ezift  aa  achoola  of  the  fine  arte.  To  both  of  thcae  the  gevemmcot  ia 
extremely  fa^onrable,  as  well  aa  to  letters,  both  very  intereetins  o^iecta 
of  pabUc  edncation.  And  now,  by  the  nnion  of  the  Venetian  statea,  Hie 
academy  of  Venice  is  greatly  strengtbeaed  and  increased,  eataUiahed  by 
dserse  of  the  gOTcnment  in  the  year  1724* 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE  MODENESE  SCHOOL. 

EPOCH  L 

Xbe  AndentB. 

Tbe  state  of  Modena,  sncli  as  it  is  now  reunited  under  the 
happj  government  of  the  house  of  Este,  will  form  the  subject 
of  ihe  following  chapter  ;  and  no  other  portion  of  my  work 
ean  be  pronounced  superior  in  point  of  interest  to  this.  Since 
the  Ibeble  attempts  of  Yedriani,  and  of  other  writers,  more 
eager  than  sagacifps,  the  pictoric  history  of  the  entire 
demimon  has  been  recently  illustrated,  as  I  observed  at  the 
commenoement,  by  a  distinguished  historian.  I  have  no  far- 
ther object  in  view  than  to  adapt  it  to  my  usual  method, 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  few  names,  which,  either  from 
their  mediocrity,  from  the  loss  of  their  works,  or  other  reasons^ 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  greatly  interesting  to  my  readers. 

The  antiquity  of  this  school  may  be  sought  for  as  far  back 
as  1235,  at  least  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  Berlin^ri  of 
Lucca,  certainly  the  author  of  a  S.  Francesco  remaining  in 
the  castle  of  Guiglia,  painted  in  the  above  year,  likewise  pro- 
duced pupils  to  Uie  state  of  Modeua,  a  matter  which  is  still 
involved  in  doubt.  There  is  another  sacred  figure,  also  the 
production  of  a  Modenese,  consisting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
between  two  military  saints,  a  picture  brought  from  Prague 
into  the  imperial  gidlery  at  Vienna.  We  read  inscribed 
upon  it  in  ancient  character  the  two  following  lines : — 

Quis  opiu  hoc  finzxt  ?  HiomiiB  de  Muthut  pinzit; 
Qatif  Tides  Lector  Barinni  filius  amctor ; 

ia  whieh  we  ought  to  read  *'  Barisini,"  both  on  account  of  9g. 
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Garampi,  who  is  profonndlj  skilled  in  the  ancient  chaiacton^ 
having  thus  understood  it,  and  because  this  name  approaches 
nearer  to  those  which,  though  certainly  different,  are  known 
to  apply  to  the  father  of  Tommaso,  as  well  in  Mo(iena  as  in 
Trevigi.  In  the  former  I  know  not  that  there  now  remains 
any  thing  of  him  but  the  name ;  but  in  the  latter  is  to  be  seen 
a  very  extensive  work  in  the  chapter  of  the  Padri  Predioatori. 
Here  are  represented  the  saints  and  scholars  of  the  order,  and 
the' artist's  name  also  appears  with  the  date  of  1352.*  The 
design  of  this  piece  is  tolerably  good  for  those  times,  as  appears 
from  the  engravings  taken  of  it  by  the  Dominican,  Father 
Federici,  the  same  who  presented  us  with  a  learned  work  upon 
the  Antiquities  of  Trevigi.  He  discovered  that  the  father  of 
Tommaso,  hy  name  Borasino  or  Bizzarrino,  an  abbreviation, 
he  says,  of  fiuzzaccarino,  became  nominated  to  the  citisenshipi 
and  to  the  public  notaryship  of  Trevigi,  in  1315 ;  in  all  which 
his  family  was  called  di  Modena,  as  that  of  Girolamo  Ferrareee 
was  called  di  Carpi.  On  the  strength  of  these  documents 
Trevigi  may,  perhaps,  dispute  with  Modena  the  honour  of 
producing  such  an  artist ;  but  I  shall  uR^e  no  share  in  the 
question.  I  would  here  merely  observe  that  the  superscription 
does  not  say  "Thomas  de  Mutina,"  from  which  we  might 
gather  that  Modena  was  the  cognomen  of  the  family ;  but  that 
"  Thomas  pictor  de  Mutina  pinxit  istud ;"  whence  to  conclude 
that  he  there  gave  the  name  of  his  real  country,  either  because 
he  was  bom  in  Modena,  or  because,  descended  from  a  Mode- 
nese  family,  he  retained  his  citizenship,  and  rather  wished  to 
appear  a  native  of  Modena  than  of  Trevigi.  Howerer  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  signal  honour  for  Italy  to  have  given  such  an 
artist  to  G(ermany,  a  name  of  which  the  historians  of  thstt 
great  nation  have  mistakenly,  availed  themselves,  in  the  outset 
of  the  historic  series  of  their  painters,  tracing  his  origin  to 
Muttersdor£^  and  making  him  the  master  of  Theodoric  of 
Prague,  followed  in  succession  by  Wmser,  Schoen,  Wolgemut, 
and  Albert  Durer. 

*  It  was  beUered  some  time  ago  that  this  paintiiig  wai  produced  in 
1297,  this  date  being  found  on  the  picture,  and  Sig.  Mechd  hayinr  thus 
published  it  in  his  catalogue  of  the  royal  gallery  at  Vienna.  Whether 
it  still  remahis  thus  inserted  I  know  not ;  but  undoubtedly  it  ought  not 
to  be  there. 
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Next  to  the  pictures  of  Tommaso,  ought  to  be  enumerated 
an  altar-piece  bj  Bamaba  da  Modena,  preserved  together  with 
the  author's  name  in  Alba,  uid  dated  1377,  a  piece  by  one 
writer  supposed  anterior  to  Giotto ;  and  in  addition  to  this  an 
*^  Ancona,"  from  the  hand  of  Serafino  de'  Serafini  da  Modena, 
containing  various  busts  and  entire  figures,  with  the  name  also 
of  the  painter,  and  the  jear  1385.  It  is  {4aoed  in  the  cathe* 
dral,  and  its  principal  subject  is  the  Inooronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  its  composition  it  veiy  nearly  resembles  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  school,  of  which,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  other,  the 
whole  character  of  the  piece  partakes,  only  the  figures  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  full,  and  as  it  were  better  fed  Uian  those 
of  the  Florentine  school.  If  the  origin  of  such  resemblance 
should  be  sought  for,  let  us  consider  that  Giotto  not  only 
employed  himself  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Bologna,  but  likewise 
in  Ferrara,  which,  together  with  Modena,  was  then  subject  to 
the  house  of  Este,  so  that  one  city  might  easily  afford  precepts 
and  examples  to  another. 

Yasari  remarked  at  Modena  some  ancient  paintings  at 
S.  Domenico,  and  he  might  have  seen  more  in  possesion  of  the 
Padri  Benedettini^  and  elsewhere ;  from  which  he  judged,  that 
^^  in  every  age  there  had  been  excellent  artists  in.  that  place." 
Their  names,  which  were  unknown  to  Yasari,  have  in  part 
been  collected  from  MSS.,  consisting  of  a  Tonunaso  Bassini,* 
whose  age  and  productions  are  uncertain,  and  some  others  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  approaching  nearer  to  a  more  improved 
era.     One  of  these  was  Andrea  Campana,  to  whom  a  work, 

*  This  infonnation,  taken  from  Tlraboachi,  does  not  seem  to  favour  tlie 
system  of  F^er  Federid,  who  says,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  names 
were  frequently  shortened,  adducing,  at  the  same  time,  sereral  examples 
(voL  i.  p.  53).  He  thus  explains  how  Bugimeearino  hecame  BUzarrino, 
BaritinOt  BorasinOf  with  many  more  strange  terms  in  Trerigi.  Now 
why  might  not  this  artist's  name  become  BoMtmo,  in  Modena  ?  And  if  in 
reading  Tommaao  di  Bastino  da  Modena  in  the  authorities  of  Tiraboschi, 
every  one  peroetres  the  name  of  the  painter,  that  of  the  father,  and  ot' 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged ;  then  whjt  on  reading  upon  pictures 
Thmmato  di  BarUino,  or  Borinno,  da  Modena^  are  we  bound  to  believe 
this  last  the  name  of  a  family ;  and  so  much  more,  as  there  were  then 
few  families  distinguished  by  their  surnames?  Tommaso,  therefore, 
wished  it  to  be  uiklerstood  that  he  came  firom  Modena ;  and  if  this 
became  a  surname  which  distinguished  his  ftimily  in  Trevigi,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  later  period,  and  he  himself  knew  nothing  of  it. 
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beMiDg  libe  iaitials  o£  hia  iuune»  in  the  Colorno  YiUa  of  the 
duke  ^  Panaa^  has  been  atfaahuted^  nqmeenting  tiie  aets  of 
9.  Pieno  Martive,.a  piece  fnfa^amdy  pfea^mg  aad  well  coloured. 
Another  is  Bartolommeo  Bonana,  exoellent  both  in  painting 
^id  inlaid-wock^a  spedmenefwhioh  he  left  in  apictue  ^aoed 
in  the  eenyent  of  S.  YiiwonaOk  There  are,  seieoTer,  in  Sae- 
suolo,  some  notioeB  of  Raffaello  Calori  of  Modoia,  beginniBg 
in  1452  and  tenninating  in  1474 ;  bestdes  a  pietoie  of  the 
Yiigin  in  the  bert  manner  of  those  times^  dmiBg  which  he  was 
in  the  ssrrioe  of  Doke  Borso.  Latw  than  he  flomisiied 
Franceaoo  Magagndo,  an  artist  who  terminated  hisearser  earfy 
in  the  sixteenth  centorj,  and  one  id  tiie  first  ^i^  drew  oonn- 
tenaaoes  in  snob,  a  manner  as  to  appear  h>eking  i^  the  'spec- 
tator^ in  whateTor  point  of  Tiew  he  might  observe  them.  His 
oontemporuies,  it  a^|^>ears,  were  Ceedmio  Setid,  whose  labonis 
haive  whollj  penshed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  altar-orna- 
ments, in  die  most  inished  taste ;  Nicoletto  da  Modem,  at 
once  a  painter,  and  one  of  the  veiy  earliest  engrayers,  whose 
prints  are  muoh  sought  after  for  cabinets,  and  are  pboed  at 
the  head  of  o<^ectioiis ;  Gio?anni  Munari,  commended  by  hi9- 
torians,  and  distinguished  for  the  great  name  of  his  son  and 
pupil  Pellegiino ;  and  finallj  Franoesoo  Bianchi  Ferrari,  who 
di^  in  1510.  To  this  last  has  been  ascribed  tiie  honour  of 
instructing  Cocxeggio,  whioh,  howoTer,  can  bj  no  means  be 
asserted  beyond  dispute.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  was  formeriy 
to  be  seen  in  S.  Francesco,  executed  with  some  degree  of 
modem  softness,  though  still  partaking  of  the  ancient  stiffness^ 
and  the  eyes  designed  without  a  due  regard  to  rotundity. 

In  the  smaller  capitals,  also,  about  this  period,  flourished 
artists  of  considerable  merit.  Beggio  still  boasts  a  Madonna 
of  Loreto,  painted  in  the  dome  by  <^e  hand  of  J^mardino 
Orsi,  with  the  date  of  1501 ;  while  in  S*  Tommaso,  and  else- 
where, we  meet  with  some  paintings  of  Simone  Fomari,  also 
called  Moresini,  and  of  Francesco  CapriolL  I  mention  them 
here,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  period  which  they  adorned, 
as  for  the  resemblance  of  their  manner  to  the  two  Francia, 
more  especially  Fomari ;  many  of  his  pictures  baring  been 
attributed  to  those  distinguished  ornaments  of  Bologna. 

Carpi^  likewise,  preserves  several  relics  of  the  ancient  arts: 
besides  a  frieze  in  Uie  rudest  style  of  sculpture,  in  the  &9ade 
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of  tbe  dd  oadiednl,  a  work  of  the  iwdM  eentaiy;  To  tiw 
auEie  ehurah  aie  attadbted  two  chapela,  exlubiting  the  com- 
meooonent  and  dio  piogren  of  patnimg  in  tboae  parte.  In 
^Ode  is  aeon  tlie  sponsab  of  Santa  Catorinay  a  pieoe>so  extremely 
infantile,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sim^bar  examj^e 
in  Italy.  The  painting  upon  ^e  walls  i%  howeref^  supofior ; 
displaying^  an.  original  Btyle»  no  lees  in  the  drapery  than  in  the 
ideas,  and  forcible  in  ito  action.  The  other  <£i^l  is  divided 
into  yarious  nidbfls,  with  the  effigy  of  a  saint  in  eaofa ;  and  in 
this  wodc,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  two,.  a;ppmt  some  traces 
of  the  style  of  (Hotto.  There  is  no  nomendatnre  gnring-  us 
any  account  of  artists  so  reiy  aiwient.  The  list  of  die  school 
commenoes  with  Besnardino  Losefai,  who,  s^mng  from  a 
ftmily  in  Faxma»  signs  his  own  name,  Odrpen$§y  in  some  oT 
his  pictures.  Without  such  dncidation,  theee  mi^  bav^ 
been  proiHranaed  the  works  of  <me  or  otbsr  of  the  Francia. 
Losolu  was  employed  in  the  sarvioe  of  Alberto  Pie;  and 
Ihere  exist  memoruds'of  him  from  die  year  1495  until  15d3i 
There  remains  on  leeond  the  name  of  one  of  his  eonteonpo- 
raries^  Maeoo  Meloni,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  aarttstc^  of 
whom  erery  thing  may  be  included  in  the  obserration^  that 
his  iMcft«ees  at  S.  Beznardinoy  and  elsewhere,  partake  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  B<^goese  manner.  Probably  he  was  a 
pupil  of  that  school^  as  well  as  Alessandro  da  Carpi,  enume- 
sated  by  Melvasia  among  die  disciples  of  Costa. 

Finally,  Cone^o  likewise-  cultivated  the  fine  arts  before 
Antonio  ABegri  came  into  i^e  world.  For  not  many  years 
ago  a  htaeo  of  tolerable  execution  was  discovered  m  diat 
cathedral^  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Lorenzo  Allegri,  who,  in 
a  letter  of  donatteii,  subscribed  by  him  in  1527,  is  called 
^^Magister  Lanrendus,  FiHus  Magis^  Antonii  de  Allegris 
Pictor.''  This  artist  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  instructor 
of  Antonio  Alkgri^  his  brother's  son ;  and  it  i^  at  least, 
eertain  that  he  had  a  school  in  which  he  taught  t4ie  rules  of 
art  to  another  of  his  nephews,  as  I  have  heard  from  die 
learned  Dottore  Antonioli,  who  is  busied  in  preparing  a  Hfe 
of  his  very  distinguished  feUoi^-cidzen.  At  present  there  are 
few  pandngs  in  Coireggio  di^laying  the  taste  of  the  ardsts 
of  the  fourteenth  eeatury,  from  whic^  we  might  ju%e  of  that 
school.    A  Madonna^  painted  in  151 1,  when  Antonio  Allegri 
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kad  attained  his  sevrate^th  year^  is,  however,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Catabgne  of  the  Este  Gallery,  whitW  it  had  been 
transferred.  It  is  attributed  to  Antonk>  Allegri,  bat  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  £EMst ;  and  we  shonld  have  about 
equal  authority  for  giving  it  to  Lorenzo.  The  style  is  bnt 
middling,  and  in  point  of  forms,  the  ancient  character  is  not 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery :  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  pronounced  of  a  softer  tone  thui  that  of  the  chief 
part  of  its  contemporaries,  and  nearer  to  the  modem  manner. 

Before  jHroceeding  further,  it  will  be  right  to  inform  the 
reader  of  a  certain  advantage  that  this  tract  of  country,  and 
Modena  in  particular,  enjoyed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  in  the  abundance  of  ita  exc^ent 
modellers  in  clay.  Of  this  art,  the  parent  of  sculpture,  and 
the  nurse  of  painting,  that  city  has  since  produced  the  meet 
exquisite  specimens  in  the  world ;  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  most  characteristic,  rare,  and  admirable  advantage  of' 
the  schooL  Quido  Mazzoni,  otherwise  Paganini,  a  name 
highly  celebrated  by  Yasari,  had  the  reputation  of  an  ezcdlent 
artist  from  the  time  he  produced  his  Holy  Family  at  SC 
Margherita,  in  1484,  presenting  statues  of  a  vivacity  and 
expression  truly  surprising.  This  great  artificer  was  employed 
by  Charles  YIII.  both  in  Naples  and  France,  where  he 
remained  upwards  of  twenty  years,  retiring  at  length  into  his 
native  country,  full  of  honours,  to  terminate  his  days.  No 
slight  commendation  has  likewise  been  bestowed  by  the 
historian  Lancillotto,  upon  Qio.  Abati,  fiUher  of  Niccolo,  and 
his  contemporary,  whose  sacred  images  in  chalk  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem ;  more  particularly  the  crudfixions,  exe- 
cuted with  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  most  exact  in  every 
separate  vein  and  nerve.  He  was  nevertheless  &r  surpassed 
by  Antonio  Begarelli,  probably  his  pupil,  who  by  his  works 
in  clay,  with  figures  even  larger  than  life,  has  succeeded  in 
bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  his  competitors.  In  the 
church  and  monastery  of  the  Padri  Benedettini,  there  is 
preeerved  a  noble  collection  of  them.  As  he  flourished  during 
a  long  period,  he  fiUed  those  churches  with  monum^ts, 
groups,  and  statues,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  he  pro- 
duced in  Parma,  Mantua,  and  other  places.  Yasari  praises 
him  for  '^the  fine  air  of  his  heads^  beautiful  drapery,  exquisite 
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proportions,  and  colour  of  marble;"  and  the  same  anther 
oontinnei  to  relate,  that  thej  appeared  so  excellent  to  Bonar- 
moti  that  he  said,  ^^if  this  claj  were  <mlj  to  become  marble, 
woe  betide  the  ancient  statnes."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  species  of  enlogy  conld  be  more  desirable  to  an  artist ; 
in  particular  when  we  reflect  npon  the  profound  science  of 
Bonarmoti,  and  how  tardy  he  was  to  praise.  We  ought  not 
to  omit  to  mention,  that  Begarelli  was  likewise  exceUent  in 
design,  and  acted  as  a  master,  both  of  that  and  modelling,  in 
the  instruction  of  youth.  Hence  he  greatly  influenced  the  art 
of  painting,  and  to  him  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  trace 
that  corxeetness,  that  relief  that  art  of  foreshort^iing,  and 
that  degree  of  grace  approaching  nearly  to  Baffiiello's,  in  all 
of  whi<£  this  part  of  JLombardy  boasted  such  a  conspicuous 
share. 
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Such  ware  Uie  preparatory  efforts  tliroog^iit  all  tliese  district^ 
aa  far  aa  we  have  hitherto  considered  them :  but  the  best  pre- 
paration la>7  in  the  natural  talent  of  the  jonng  artists.  Of 
these  we  are  told,  upon  the  anthoritj  of  Tiraboschi,  that  the 
Card.  Alessandro  d'Este  observed,  that  "they  appeared  to 
have  been  bom  with  a  natural  genius  for  the  fine  arts  : "  an 
opinion  fully  borne  out  during  t^e  liq>se  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  if  every  proyince  of  ItiJy  produced  some  great 
name,  in  pamting,  this  little  district  of  itself  abounded  with 
a  sufficient  number  to  reflect  honour  upon  a  whole  kingdom. 
I  commence  my  account  from  the  city  of  Modena ;  no  other 
atv  of  Lombardy  earlier  appreciated  the  style  of  Rafiaello,  nor 
did  any  city  of  all  Italy  li^come  more  deeply  attached  to,  and 
produce  more  enthusiastic  imitators  of  it.  I  hare  already 
treated  of  Pellegrino  da  Modena  (vol.  i.  p.  397),  called  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Lancillotti  de^li  Aretiuiy  alias  de  Munaru 
He  receiYQd  his  education  in  his  native  place,  and  produced  a 
picture  there  as  early  as  1509,  still  preserved  at  S.  Qiovanni, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  creditable  to  the  talent  of  its  author, 
even  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Raffaello.  But  such  was 
here  his  improvement,  that  his  master  availed  himself  of  his 
assistance  in  adorning  the  open  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  as  well 
as  in  other  works  executed  in  Rome,  sometimes  along  with 
Perino  del  Vaga,  and  sometimes  by  himself.  Several  of  his 
pieces  at  S.  Qiacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  boasted  figures  of  such  a 
trnhr  graceful  and  Raflaellesque  air,  according  to  the  account 
of  Titi,  that  the  modem  retouches  they  received  was  a  circum- 
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stanoe  trcdj  to  be  deplored,  fie  is  better  knows  in  his  ewn 
country  iAm  st  Rome,  in  pMrtJcnJanrmt  S.  IWb,  yrhere  there 
remains  a  Natirity  of  ear  Losd  whick  .seems  to  breathe  in 
every  part  tbe  graces  dT  him  of  Uitguio.  Tfaki  nnhi^y 
artkrt  bad  m  «oa  ^p^k^  hsEvii^  committod  horaioide,  was  threat- 
ened with  the  -vengeanee  of  ikB  paooitB  of  the  deceased ;  and 
iseeting  with  ihe  fiither^^hej  dix«eted  tiieir  foiy  against  him, 
and  slew  him  upon  thie  iq>ot,  a  tevlj  tzagie  event,  which 
oocarred  in  1523.  Another  of  his  sons,  Tiraboschi  oonjectnres 
te  have  been  Oesore  di  Pellegnno  Aretasi,  ihe  same,  who  by 
many  writers  is  called  Modenese,  having  been  bomin  Modena ; 
Belognese  by  others,  becaoee  he  lived  in  Bdogna,  and  there 
took  np  his  citizenship.  This  artist,  to  whom  we  shall  again 
refer,  fcnrmed  his  taste  in  Bologna  by  copying  Bagnaoavallo, 
b^ng  unable  to  obtain  the  instntetions  of  PeUegrino.  A 
Giniio  TanuKihi,  however,  was  more  fortunate,  aad  benefited 
nrach  by  his  in^mctions,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  paint- 
ings at  S.  Pietro,  in  Modena,  in  the  Roman  taste ;  a  taste 
which  he  is  said  to  hove  cnltivsted  in  two  oi  his  brothers,  and 
transmitted  to  othem  whose  names  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Somewhat  later,  also,  Oorr^^o  began  to  afford  a  new  model 
for  the  school  of  Modena ;  he  who  is  now  hdd  their  master, 
and  whoso  skull  is  preserved,  npon  the  eacample  set  by  Rome 
(vol.  i.  p.  415),  in  the  aeaden^  recently  opened  with  so  much 
splendour.  He  employed  himself  a  good  deal  in  Parma,  in 
which  school  we  shidl  more  deddedly  treat  of  him,  though  he 
also  in  some  measnre  adorned  Modena,  Reggio,  Carpi,  and 
Correg^o  ;  drawing  scholars  fnmi  ail  tiiese  places,  who  will 
B^ppeax  in  a  catalogue  with  the  rest  in  their  appropriate 
chapter.  In  this  way  he  early  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  school  of  Modena,  and  to  be  esteemed  in  it  a  sort  of 
master,  whose  manner  might  be  pursued  with  advantage, 
either  in  emulating  it  altogether,  or  uniting  it  with  that  of 
Ra&ello. 

This  became  more  particularly  the  cose  when  his  fame 
increased,  after  his  decease ;  and  when  ihe  best  specimens  he 
left  behind  him  were  collected  by  degrees,  boUi  from  the 
capital  and  from  the  adjacent  cities,  by  diJQTerent  dukes  of 
Este,  to  adorn  their  gallery,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  until 
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nearly  ihe  middle  of  the  piesent  centorj.*  At  that  period 
Modena  was  thronged  witii  artists  of  every  coontry,  oonung 
to  take  copies  of  those  great  prodncUons,  and  to  study  the 
mles  of  their  composition ;  an  object  in  whidi  the  natives 
themselves  were  not  remiss ;  insomuch  that  we  trace  vestigee 
of  their  imitation  in  every  separate  hand.  In  r^ard,  how- 
ever, to  the  earliest  and  more  ancient,  it  would  appear  that 
their  predilection  and  their  genius  were  more  decidedly  direc^^d 
towanls  Bafiaello  and  the  Roman  manner ;  whe&er  it  be 
that  exotic  commodities  are  more  highly  valued  than  those  of 
native  growth,  or  whether  it  were  t^at  the  successors  of  Pel- 
legrino  alone  continued  for  a  length  of  time  to  instruct  youth, 
and  to  maintain  a  reputation  in  those  parts. 

It  would  bo  desirable  in  the  history  of  so  excellent  a  sohoc^ 
that  writers  should  inform  us  by  whom  many  of  those  maatera 
were  educated  who  flourished  towards  the  middle,  or  latter 
half  of  the  century.  Observation,  however,  may  in  some 
degree  serve  to  supply  the  omission  of  historians,  as  the  style 
in  manv  approaches  so  nearly  that  of  Raffaello,  as  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  they  must  have  imbibed  it  from  Munari  him- 
self, or  from  the  Taraschi,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  schooL 

Among  the  works  of  Craspare  Pagani,  who  was  also  a  por- 
trait-painter, the  picture  of  S.  Chiara  is  the  only  remaining 
specimen.  Of  Girolamo  da  Yignola,  a  few  frescos  remain  at 
S.  Piero.  Both  were  professed  imitators  of  Raffaello ;  but  the 
last  one  of  the  most  happy  whom  that  age  produced.  Alberta 
Fontana  displayed  equd  excellence  in  his  frescos,  and  orna- 
mented both  within  and  without  the  public  market-place; 
pictures,  says  Scanelli,  which  appear  like  Rafiaello's,  while  he 
erroneously  ascribes  them  to  the  hand  of  Niccolb  dell'  Abate. 
And  in  truth,  from  the  observation  of  Yedriani,  the  style  of 
one  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  other ;  whether  they  may- 
have  both  equally  imbibed  it  from  Begarelli,  which  the  same 
historian  seems  to  insinuate,  or  whether  they  derived  it  througk 
some  other  channel,  in  the  academy  of  Munari.  Still  the 
similitude  of  their  manner  is  not  sucn  as  to  merge  their  more 

*  Franceioo  III.  dispoaed  of  one  hundred  pictures  to  the  court  of 
Dresden ;  among  which  were  Hjt  from  the  hand  of  Correggio,  for  130,000 
secbins,  which  wen  cdned  in  Venice. 
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peculiar  distiiictioiis ;  so  that  if  the  heads  of  Alberto's  figuies 
are  remarkable  for  a  fine  air,  and  for  tints  that  riyal  those  of 
Niccolo,  we  can  easily  point  out  less  perfect  design,  and 
occasionally  a  certain  rudeness  and  heaviness.  Bat  let  us 
turn  to  his  competitor,  and  dwell  upon  the  subject  more  at 
length,  as  becomes  the  character  of  a  painter,  enumerated  by 
Algarotti  "  among  the  first  who  have  adorned  the  world." 

He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instructed  by  Oorreg- 
gio,  an  assertion  which  cannot  wholly  be  discredited,  when 
we  cast  our  eye  upon  some  instances  of  his  foreshortening,  and 
of  his  fine  rilievo.  But  Yasari  nowhere  mentions  such  a 
circumstance ;  and  it  is  only  on  adverting  to  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Apostles,  painted  by  him  at  the  Monaci 
Neri,  that  he  remarks,  that  the  figure  of  en  executioner  is 
taken  from  a  picture  by  Correggio  at  S.  Giovanni  of  Parma. 
Whoever  may  have  been  the  tutor  of  Niocolino,  he  veiy 
evidently  betrays  his  enthusiam  for  the  Roman  school,  in  his 
frescos  at  Mod^a,  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
The  same  might  be  averred  of  his  twelve  fresco  pictures  upon 
the  twelve  books  of  the  JEneid,  removed  from  the  fortress  of 
Candiano,  and  now  adorning  Uie  ducal  palace ;  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  exhibit  him  as  an  excellent  hand  in  figures,  in 
landscape,  in  architecture,  and  in  animals;  in  every  merit 
requisite  to  a  distinguished  disdple  of  Rafiaello.  Proceeding 
at  a  maturer  age  to  Bologna,  he  painted  under  the  portico  of 
the  Lions,  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  in  those  of  Raf&eUino  del  Borgo,  nor  of  any  other  artist 
educated  in  Rome,  do  I  recollect  meeting  with  so  decided  a 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  school.  I  know  that  a  distin- 
guished professor  was  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  it  the  most 
perfect  painting  in  fresco  that  the  city  of  Bologna  possessed. 
It  formed  likewise  the  admiration  and  model  of  the  Caraoci, 
no  less  than  other  works  of  Niccolino,  remaining  in  the  city. 
Among  these,  the  most  admired  by  strangers,  is  that  fine 
Conversazione  of  ladies  and  youths,  which  serves  for  a  friese 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institute.  Next  to  Rafiaello  this  artist  did 
not  refuse  to  imitate  some  others.  There  is  recorded,  and 
indeed  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  most  painters,  a  sonnet 
of  Agostino  Caracci,  from  which  we  learn,  that  in  Niccolino 
alone  were  assembled  the  symmetry  of  RaffaeUo,  the  terror  of 
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Miobelangelo,  tbe  troth  of  Titkn,  the  dignity  of  Ooftoggx^ 
ike  oompotttion  of  Tibaldi,  the  gimce  of  Pannigianino  >  in  a 
word,  the  beat  of  eveiy  beet  professor,  sod  of  eyery  i^diooL 
Sack  an  opinion,  though  to  be  laken  with  tome  grains  of  allow- 
ance, from  a  poet  paoBionately  attached  to  the  honour  of  hie 
native  school,  mi^t  perhaps  obtain  more  supporters,  did  €tt^ 
pieces  of  Abate  i^ppear  somewhat  more  fieqn^tly  in  diffra«it 
oollections.  B«t  they  are  extremely  rare ;  no  less  because  of 
the  superior  naii^>er  of  hia  fresoes,  than  from  the  eirenmstaiioe 
of  his  havrng  passed  into  France  at  the  age  of  forty.  He 
was  mvited  thither  by  the  Abate  Primaticcio,  to  assist  him  hi 
sraie  of  his  greatest  works,  intended  for  Charles  IX.,  nor  did 
he  erer  return  into  Italy.  Henee  arose  the  story  of  his 
hairing  been  a  pupil  of  Primstioeio,  and  taking  firom  him  his 
oognomen  of  Abate ;  when  in  hct  he  drew  that  title  from  his 
own  fiaoiily.  About  1740  there  were  vemainiiig  at  Fontaine- 
Ueau  the  Histories  of  Ulysses,  to  the  number  ^  thirty-eighty 
painted  brNiecok)  firom  designs  of  Primatieeio ;  themoetez- 
tensiveof  any  of  his  works  executed  in  France.  According  to 
Algarotti,  it  was  afterwards  destroyed,  though  engravings  of  it, 
from  the  hand  of  Yan-Thnlden,  a  |mpil<^  Rubens^  still  remaiii. 
Nieoolo's  family,  also,  for  along  period,  continued  to  nuisn* 
tain  a  reputatioa  in  vumj  branehos  of  the  art  One  of  his 
brothers,  Pietro  Pado,  disttnguisiied  himself  by  his  ha^y 
manner  of  refweseiiting  warlike  dckmishes,  in  partienkr  the 
terrific  charges  of  hone  ;  several  small  pictures  in  the  ducal 
gallery,  from  Uieir  pecdiar  character,  are  thus  ascribed  to  his 
hand  ;  aadth^aieto  be  seen  placed  immediately  bebw  those 
of  the  iEneid.  In  the  Chronioleof  Lanoillotto  we  meet  with 
Gittlio  CamiUo,  son  of  Nieosio,  ivho  aceompanied  his  friher 
into  France ;  his  name  thus  remainiiig  nearty  unknown  im 
Italy.  The  most  distinguished  name  in  ^e  fiimily  afiter 
Nicoolo,  is  that  of  Ercole,  son  of  Oiuiio,  though  its  lustre  was 
impaired  by  an  abandened  course  of  life,  productive  of  great 
unhappiaesa.  He  painted  a  good  deal ;  but,  as  is  too  fre- 
quenilv  the  case  with  pereoas  of  his  eharaeter,  he  diminiriied 
tiie  value  of  his  productions  by  the  haste  and  inaeeuraoy  of 
his  hasd^  Of  his  superior  merit,  however,  we  are  assured  by 
the  number  of  commissioDS  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Mode- 
aese  cour^  to  id&ioh  we  are  inddned  to  givemcne  credit  tlma 
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to  the  venal  strains  of  Marino,  who  extols  him  to  the  skiea 
His  pictore  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  remaining  in  the  dnc^ 
gallery,  wonld  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame  ;  it  is  in  his 
finest  manner,  and  in  many  points  displays  nraoh  of  the  taste 
of  the  Venetian  schooL  His  most  extensiye  woi^  was  pro- 
duced for  ihe  hall  of  council,  where  he  had  a  companion  and 
Ifc  rival  in  Schedone,  assisting  him  in  those  pictures  which  they 
undertook  in  conjunction,  and  yieing  with  him  in  his  separate 
works.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  esteemed  any  diminution  of  his 
merit  to  have  been  surpassed  by  so  great  a  competitor.  The 
last  of  these  family  artists  is  Pietro  Paolo,  son  of  Erook,  who 
died  in  his  eight  and  thhrtieth  year,  1630.  I  indnde  his  name 
here,  in  order  not  to  sqMbrate  him  fhnn  his  ancettors^  of  none  of 
whom  he  was  unworthy.  Though  hardly  with  equal  genius,  he 
punned  tl^  manner  of  his  £ither  ;  ^ere  is  a  tame  ezpressi<m 
In  sereral  of  his  best  au^enticated  pieces ;  I  say  best  authenti* 
oated,  because  it  is  doub^l  whether  we  dionld  consider  some 
pictures,  attributed  to  kkn,  as  inferior  specimens  of  his  father^ 
or  the  best  ai  his  own. 

Beridee  the  disciples  and  iontators  of  BafliMUo,  I  find  other 
artists  of  Modena,  who  during  the  sixteenth  century  becune 
attached  to  a  different  style ;  and  no  one  among  these  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Ercole  de'  Setti,  an  excellent  engrayer,  as  well  as 
a  painter  of  considerable  merit  A  few  of  his  altar-pieces  re- 
main at  Modena ;  and  I  haye  seen,  tho«gh  yery  laiely,  some 
little  pieces  painted  for  galleries,  dignified  rather  than  beau- 
tiful in  point  of  design.  He  is  cautious  and  studied  in  the 
naked  parts,  nearly  equal  to  the  stj^le  of  the  Florentines^ 
c^rited  in  his  attitudes,  and  strong  in  his  colouring.  We  find 
Ins  name  subscribed  Ercoh  d^  S^tA^  and  also  in  Latin, 
Mereulm  i&epHmmf.  Along  with  his  name  Yedriani  enume- 
rates that  of  aFranceseo  M^onnina,  entitling  him  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  artists  in  the  city ;  but  there  is  too  little 
ef  his  reobabing  in  Modeiia  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  style. 
Ab  Httle  also  remains  of  Giovanni  Batista  Ingoni,  a  Tival  of 
Nicoolo,  as  he  is  termed  by  Yasari ;  and  what  yet  exists  is 
ly  no  means  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  I  have  discovered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  Gio.  Batista  Codibue,  though  I  have 
read  of  hie  Annunciation  at  the  Carmine  being  highly  esteem- 
ed, besides  other  productions  both  in  painting,  and  sculptuie* 
2  a2 
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High  oommendations  hare  likewise  been  bestowed  apon 
Domenioo  Caraevale  for  his  freeoos,  that  hare  now  perished, 
though  a  few  oil-paintings  still  exist,  held  in  much  esteem  ; 
one  of  the  Epiphany,  belonging  to  one  of  the  prince's  collee- 
tions,  and  another  of  the  Circumcision,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Oonti  Cesi.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  he  was  the  artist  selected  to 
restore  the  pictures  of  Michelangelo,  as  we  find  recorded  in 
the  notes  to  Yasari. 

Reggie  boasts  the  honour  of  having  derived  its  first  sehod 
from  RafiaeUo;  and  Bernardino  Zacohetti  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  his  disciples,  though  the  authorities  cited  to 
this  effect  bj  most  historians  are  not  entirely  condusive.  Per- 
haps his  picture  at  S.  Prospero,  designed  and  coloured  in  tiie 
taste  of  Garofolo,  and  others  which  partake  of  that  of  Raffaello, 
may  have  nven  rise  to  this  opinion.  But  Italy  then  abounded 
with  the  disciples  of  that  great  master,  no  longer  instmeted, 
indeed,  by  his  voice,  but  by  his  paintings  and  engravings. 
The  works,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  him  in  R^ne,  and 
the  assistance  afforded  to  Bonarruoti,  in  his  labours  at  the 
Sistine  chapel,  are  ass^ions  of  Azsari,  contained  in  hia 
Compendioy  which  remain  unquestioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
We  mi^t,  more  easily,  however,  grant  him  the  proposition 
of  OiaroU  having  been  a  pupil  of  Correggio,  andas  such  I  have 
reserved  him  for  the  school  of  Parma. 

Not  long  after  these  flourished  Lelio  Orsi,  of  Reggie. 
Banished  from  his  native  place,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Novellara,  a  dty  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Gonaghi,  where 
he  established  himself^  and  derived  his  name  of  Lelio  da 
Novellara.  This  distinguished  character,  of  whom  no  account 
had  been  given,  beyond  a  slight  notice  in  the  Abbecedario,  has 
reoentiy  l^en  honoured  with  an  excellent  life,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Cavalier  Tiraboschi,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  souroes. 
Whether  he  was  really  a  disciple  of  Correggio  still  remains  a 
disputed  point  with  historians,  though  it  is  certain  he  flon^ 
rished  sufficiently  near,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place,  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  him.  He,  at  least,  studied  and 
Copied  his  works,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  a  copy  of 
the  celebrated  Night,  in  possession  of  the  noble  house  of  Gas-- 
sola,  at  Verona.    Nor  are  there  wanting  writers  who  maintain 
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tbat  Parma,  likewise,  was  embellished  by  bis  band,  a  city  in 
whicb  tbe  cbief  ornaments  of  tbat  school  employed  themselves. 
And  there  are  false  aoconnts,  still  in  some  measure  credited,  of 
his  baying  been  a  pnpil  of  Midielangelo ;  of  Correggio  baying 
corresponded  with  him,  and  even  consulted  him  in  his  designs. 
It  is  tme,  indeed,  he  is  an  ingenious,  accurate,  and  powerful 
designer.  Whether  he  imbibed  his  taste  at  Rome,  as  Tiia- 
bosobi,  upon  the  anthority  of  a  MS.,  seems  to  belieye ;  or  from 
Giulio  in  the  city  of  Mantua ;  or,  again,  from  studying  tbe 
designs  and  modds  of  Michelangelo ;  a  knowledge  of  the  path 
"being  itself  sufficient  to  enable  enlightened  spirits  to  run  tbe 
same  career  with  success.  Decidedly  his  design  is  not  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
him  one  of  the  sobohurs  of  Correggio,  in  which  case  his  earlier 
pieces^  at  least,  would  haye  partaken  of  a  less  robust  character. 
He  has  admirably  succeeded,  bowerer,  in  attaining  the  same 
grace  in  his  chiaroscuro,  in  the  spreading  of  his  colours,  and  in 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  youthful  heads.  Both  Reggio 
and  Noyellara  possess  many  of  his  pictures  in  fresco,  now,  for 
the  most  part,  perished ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Francesco  III.  for  such  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Modeoa,  in  the  palace  of  his  highness,  transferred  thither  from 
the  fortress  of  Noyellara.  Few  of  his  altar-pieces  remain  in 
public  in  either  of  the  cities,  the  rest  being  removed ;  one  of 
which  last,  representing  the  Saints  Rocco  and  Sebastiano,  along 
with  S.  Giobbe,  I  happened  to  meet  with  in  the  studio  of 
Signer  Armanno,  at  Bologna.  A  few  others  attributed  to  him 
at  Parma,*  at  Ancona,  and  at  Mantua,  are  by  no  means  of  so 
authentic  a  character ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  belieye  tbat 
Lelio,  dividing  his  time  between  Reg^o  and  Novellaro,  never 
abs^ted  himself  from  those  places  long  together ;  and  has  thus 
remained  less  known  than  many  other  painters  of  inferior  rank. 
Tbe  silence  of  Yasari,  of  Lomazzo,  of  Baldinucci,  as  well  as 
the  chief  part  of  foreigners,  is  thus  likewise  accounted  for. 

From  the  school  of  Lelio,  in  all  probability,  sprang  Jacopo 
Borbone,  of  Noyellara,  who,  in  the  year  1614,  painted  a  por- 
tion of  the  cloister  at  the  church  of  the  Osservanti,  in  Mantua; 
fjso,  Orazio  Perucci,  of  whom  there  remain  various  pictures  in 

*  See  Father  Aflfb,  pp.  27—124. 
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private  houses,  and  an  altar-pieoe  at  SL  Gioyaani.  Raffaello 
Motta  was  undoubtedly  a  pupil  of  On!,  better  known  nnder 
the  name  of  Baffaellino  da  R^gio,  who  left  in  his  natiTe  pbfeOD 
a  few  of  hifl  productions  in  fraico;  an  astoniahing  geniasy 
deserving  of  Rome  for  his  theatre  of  action,  as  indeed  I  befov^ 
observed,  and  of  being  laaiented  like  a  new  Baffaelloi  prraut- 
turelj  passing  away. 

At  this  penod  Ourpi  had  to  boast  the  naoie  of  Orano  Gxil- 
lenzone,  who  resided  mostly  in  Fenara,  where,  eojojing  tho 
acquaintance  of  Tasso,  he  was  honoiired  and  immortalised  bj 
his  pen,  being  rendered  the  subject  of  that  dialogoa,  beaadng* 
for  its  title,  ^'  H  Qrillenxone,  or  the  JE^iti^h."  Bat  Dane  ef 
his  paintings  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  a^ ;  and  erea  wfaiii 
remainsof  hisinCarpiis  of  averydiflpatabieehKaeter.  I  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  celebrated  Giroiuno  of  Gaipt ;  beeaaae 
ho  was  in  fact  a  native  of  Ferrary  as  I  dbewhere  observed* 
There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Ugo  da  Carpi^  as  a  painter :  hewma 
of  an  inferior  genius  when  he  i^Ued  hims^  to  his  pendi  ; 
and  fell  still  further  bebw  mediocnty  when  he  became  wliim* 
sical  enough  to  paint  with  his  fingers,  recording  the  exploit 
upon  the  canvas,  as  he  did  in  the  igure  of  die  Tolto  Suitot, 
the  Holy  Faoe,  at  &  Pietro,  in  BoBie.  StiU  we  oog^t  to  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  his  merit,  as  the  inretttot  o£  wood 
engraving  in  two,  and  next  in  three  blocks,  or  pieoei^  by  wiiioh 
he  expressed  the  three  different  tiats,  the  dtfide^  the  middle 
tints,  and  the  lights*     In  this  way  he  produced  many  desigiis 

*  The  Gennans  claim  the  inyeotioii  of  the  art  of  engraTiog  in  wood, 
in  eMarotettro,  before  Ugo  aimoitnced  it  to  the  Italians.  For  this,  they 
produee  the  oairdt  of  Gio.  Ulderioo  FOgiiBi,  wliich,  although  Qoikte^  ob. 
serves  Huber  (p.  89),  ptvduf  m  MbmirMe  ^fict  tn  n^mtd  to  ekim» 
roscuro,  Thej  make  out  the  inventor  to  be  very  tnri«it|  envnentias 
Mair  and  others,  equally  celebrated  at  the  same  period.  We  are  tol2 
nothing,  howerer,  in  re^urd  to  their  mechanism,  which  was  probably  not 
the  same  as  that  of  Ugo. 

It  win  not  here  be  thought  irrderant  to  raeord  the  new  method  of  ea- 
graring  in  the  Dutch  manner,  in  imitation  of  oolonred  des%ns,  though 
not  executed  by  process  of  wood,  but  of  copper.  It  has  hem  introdnoed 
into  Tuscany,  through  the  efforts  of  tiie  disthiguished  Cosimo  Rossi,  a 
gendeman  of  Fistoia,  and  vioe-president  of  the  academy.  After  Tarious 
eiperiments,  and  making  the  first  triab  apon  soaie  teprescntationa  of 
tombs,  in  the  iolid  Egyptian  style  of  his  own  invention,  it  soon  became 
also  imitated  in  other  modes  of  engraving,  and  more  especially  in  the 
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and  inventions  of  Raffaello,  with  greater  clearness  than  even 
Marc  Antonio  had  before  done ;  besides  opening  to  posterity 
a  new  path,  as  it  were,  of  painting  in  ohiaroscoro,  very  easily 
imitated  and  mnltiplied,  Yasari  particularly  treats  upon  it  at 
the  close  of  his  Introduction ;  and  there,  no  less  than  in  other 
places,  commends  the  genius  of  Ugo  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
that  was  eyer  directed  towards  the  fine  arts. 

Viaggio  Pittorieo  of  TrabaDed.  It  were  desirable  that  the  before- 
mentioned  geotleman  ihoald  oontiiiiie  to  appljr  the  same  im  wefks  of 
architectnre  and  penpectiYe ;  in  which  he  nceeeda  admirablj  alio  with 
his  pencil,  very  happily  emnlating  the  style  of  Canaletto.  The  method 
ought  to  be  explained  very  minntdy ;  bat  it  is  both  too  complicate  and 
too  eztensdre  to  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  brevity  we  haTe  bound  our- 
Mftfet  to  obserre  upoa  simakur  snljjectB. 
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The  Modenese  Artifti  of  the  Serenteenth  Century  cliieflj  folIo%r  tbe 
enmple  of  tbe  Bfriognese. 

Thb  taste  introduced  by  Mimari  into  Modena  and  the  state, 
together  with  the  example  of  Correggio  and  Lelio,  did  not 
become  wholly  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  in 
some  measure  continued  by  seyeral  of  their  papds  and  imita- 
tors, but  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  Caraoci  grew  into  greater 
credit,  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  the  other 
schools  of  Italy,  it  began  to  decline  apace.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  Modenese  frequented  their  academy,  andBorto- 
lommeo  Schedone  is  included  by  Malvasia  among  the  scholars 
of  the  Caraoci.  If  such  be  the  fjEUit,  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  his  first  productions  are  not  known,  or  that  he  merely 
saluted  that  school,  as  it  were,  from  the  threshold ;  inasmnek 
as  the  larger  works  which  are  pointed  out  as  his,  betray  few 
traces  of  the  style  of  the  Caraoci.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  he  employed  himself  in  following  the  successors  of  Raf- 
fnello  in  his  natiye  place,  and  in  particular  Correg^o,  of  whom 
there  remained  so  many  original  pieces.  His  pieces  in  freaoo, 
executed  in  competition  wiUi  Ercole  Abati,  about  1604,  still 
exist  in  the  pubUc  palaoe ;  and  among  these  is  the  beantifdl 
history  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  Seven  Sisters,  who  are  meant 
to  represent  Harmony ;  whoever  observes  these  will  find  thej 
possess  a  mixture  of  the  two  characters  before  alluded  to. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  cathedral,  a  half-figure  of  S.  Gemi« 
niano,  with  an  infant  boy  restored  by  him  to  life,  supporting 
himself  by  the  saint's  staff,  and  apparently  returning  his 
thanks.  It  may  be  enumerated  among  the  best  of  his 
works,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Cor- 
reggio. The  same  resemblance  was  affirmed  from  that  period 
in  other  of  his  pictures  transferred  elsewhere ;  and  Marini 
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mentions  ihem  in  one  of  his  letters  as  a  kind  of  phenomenon. 
Scanelli,  who  wrote  abont  forty"  years  after  the  death  of  Sche- 
done,  also  confirms  snoh  an  opmion ;  though  to  make  the  imi- 
tation complete,  he  would  have  wished  a  little  more  practice 
and  solidity,  in  which  I  rather  think  he  alludes  to  his  perspec- 
tiye  and  design,  not  always  quite  correct  For  the  rest  his 
figures,  both  in  their  character  and  their  action,  are  very 
pleasing,  while  his  colouring  in  fresco  is  very  vivid  and  lively ; 
in  oils  he  is  more  serious,  but  more  harmonious,  though  not 
always  free  from  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  bad  grounds 
usual  in  the  age  of  the  OaraccL  His  pictures  on  a  larger 
scale,  such  as  his  Pieti^  now  in  the  actMiemy  of  Parma,  are 
extremely  rare,  and  also  his  history-pieces,  as  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  and  that  of  the  Virgin,  placed  for  lateral  ornaments 
to  an  altar-piece  by  Filippo  JBellinL  Of  his  Holy  Families, 
And  little  sacred  pieces,  there  are  some  remaining ;  such  as 
are  found  in  galleries  being  highly  valuable,  so  much  so,  that 
Tiraboschi  records  the  sum  of  4,000  crowns  having  been  re- 
<|uired  for  one  of  them.  The  court  of  Naples  is  extremly  rich 
m  them,  having^  together  with  the  other  Famedan  pictures, 
obtained  also  those  painted  by  Schedone  while  in  the  service 
of  Duke  Ranuccio,  his  most  liberal  patron.  This  artist  pro- 
duced but  little,  being  seduced  by  the  love  of  gambling ;  nor 
did  he  survive  very  long  after  losing  a  large  sum  of  money, 
«bont  the  end  of  the  year  1615. 

The  three  following  names  belong  to  the  school  of  the 
Caracci,  also  in  regard  to  style.  Qiaoomo  Cavedone,  bom  in 
Sassuolo,  but  absent  from  the  state  after  the  period  of  youth, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  disciples  of  Lodovioo.  Giulio 
Secchiari,  of  Modena,  resided  also  at  Rome,  and  in  Mantua, 
where  he  produced  several  exoeUent  pictures  for  the  court, 
which  perished  in  the  sack  of  1680.  What  remains  of  him  in 
his  native  place,  and  in  particular  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  ihe  cathedral,  with  four  crowns 
around,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  lively  regret,  that  GHulio . 
should  not  be  equally  wc^  known  in  different  collections,  with 
the  other  disciples  of  the  Caracci.  CamiUo  Gavassetti,  lik^ 
wise  of  Modena,  may  boast  also  of  a  greater  degree  of  merit 
than  of  fame ;  no  less  because  he  died  young,  than  because  of 
his  attaching  himself  to  works  in  fresco,  which,  confined  to 
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the  place  in  whjtk  they  are  produced,  eonfine  afao  the  refnta^ 
tion  of  the  artist.  He  hia  better  knowm  ia  PiaeeMa  tlmn  in 
Modeoa,  Paraia,  gc^  indeed,  any  oiker  citj.  One  of  his  pohii- 
ings  adorns  the  presbyteij  <n  the  chwreh  of  S.  Antonino, 
accompanied  vith  figures  taken  horn  the  Apocaljpfle,  so  finelj 
executed  as  to  induce  Gueidno^  wlieA  coming  to  Fiaceaza  to 
complete  his  finest  work,  to  beirtow  the  behest  coimmendatkm 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  still  enometated  among  the  ohief  oraamentB 
of  that  rich  and  ornate  citj*  There  is  semetbing  se  gnuid, 
spirited,  and  choice^  in  its  whole  expressioB,  eombiiMd  with  so 
much  grace  and  harmony  of  tints^  that  it  eqnattj  snrpriass  «s 
when  viewed  together,  and  satisfies  ns  whetKnatmiaed  pagiby 
part  The  action  only  is  sometimes  too  cxtiavagaiit^  sm 
some  of  the  figores  are  hardly  sofieientlpr  stadied.  In  foci, 
this  artist  prefored  ezpeditioa  to  l^h  ftusb ;  aad  bdd  a  dis- 
pute, reported  by  BahUnucc],  with  Tianni,  w^  praotised  and 
maintained  the  contuxy^  a  phoi  by  which,  in  aU  works  of  i»- 
portanceybewasprefened  tohimis  Parma.  Ia  Santo  Maci* 
di  Campagna,  at  Pia49ensa)  howe¥ei^  when  they  both  pmateA 
scriptum  hiBtoriei  in  opposition,  Chnnsssttt  maiataiaa  his 
ground  a^inst  Tiarini  and  o&er  osmpettton^  Tssy  nnmoiooa 
and  distinguished  for  that  period. 

When  the  pupils  of  the  Caraoci  soooeeded  tfatir  mattefs  ia 
Bologna,  the  young  artistsof  the  aeigbboariag  stale  of  Hodena 
continued  to  receive  instructions  horn  tfama,  beii^  highfy 
esteemed  ia  the  court  of  £ste«.  At  tiiat  peried  £>itfiriheMl 
Francesco  I.  and  Alfonso  lY.,  both  of  wiMX%  aeoordiag  to 
the  history  of  Malvasia,  were  greatly  attadied  to  the  fbUowens 
of  the  Caraod;  some  of  these  tbe^  hivited  into  ^bm  smv 
vice,  others  they  wafikayed  in  their  pabcss^  aad  at  tiieir  paUie 
festivals ;  and  from  all  they  were  aazieus  to  obtain  des^cna 
and  pictures  which  they  mi^  exhibit  in  tiieir  dmxcbes,  or  in 
their  ffraad  collectioa  of  paiotii^  readeved  by  thev  neaas 
one  of  the  Tichest  in  £urope.  Heacet  the  arliats  who  next 
follow,  with  the  exoqptioa  of  a  very  few,  aawog  whom  is 
Eomani  of  Beggio,  will  be  included  in  one  school.  It  seoos 
certain  that  Romani  studied  in  Yenice,  aad  there  became 
attadied  to  Paolo,  whose  style  he  adopted  in  the  M yBteries  of 
tiie  Kosario;  and  even  moare  so  to  Tintoretto,  whose  rules  he 
usually  practised,  and  veiy  succesafuUy. 
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Guiclo  Beni  was  either  the  master  or  the  prototype  of  Gio. 
Batista  Pesari ;  if  this  artist,  who  resembles  Guido  in  his 
Madonna  at  S.  Paolo,  imitated  him  as  eloaely  in  his  other 
works.  But  of  this  we  cannot  jndge,  as  he  flourished  only 
during  a  short  period,  and  part  of  that  time  in  Yeniee,  where 
he  died  before  enjoying  any  degree  of  &nie.  Guido  himself 
undoubtedly  bestowed  his  instmctioiis  on  Luca  da  Reggie, 
and  on  Bernardo  Cerri  da  Modena.  Luca  I  hare  mentioiied 
in  the  preceding  book.  The  second,  aooording  to  1^  judgment 
of  Guido,  was  possessed  of  distin^fnished  tidents  for  design ; 
and  though  meeting  with  a  premature  fate  in  the  pestilenee  of 
1630,  he  left  behlm  him  works  in  the  eatibedial,  and  other 
churdies,  not  inferior,  perhaps^  to  those  of  Luca.  From  the 
same  school  sprung  Giovanni  Boulaager,  of  Troyas,  painter 
to  the  court  of  Modana,  and  master  ia  that  eifgr*  We  find,  in 
the  ducal  palace,  yarious  specimeiis  of  his  peiMm  tndy  delicBte, 
though  his  want  of  good  grounds  in  many  piotmis  ooea« 
sionally  casts  some  refaction  upon  his  merit*  He  is  happy  in 
his  inyentions,  warm  and  harmonious  in  his  eolonrs,  iq>iztted 
in  his  attitudes,  but  not  without  s<»ne  toiidi  of  exoeniye 
enthusiasm.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  if  a  genniiie  pvo- 
duction,  is  sufficient  to  establish  his  chaoacter ;  akboogh  the 
figure  of  Agamemnon  may  appear  y^kd  in  a  capri^eas  styfe, 
scarcely  adapted  to  an  heroic  subject.  Tweof  hisb»taniftatoc8 
and  discu>Ies  are  Tommaso  Costa^  of  SassnotD,  and  Sigismondo 
Caula,  of  Modena ;  the  fixst  of  whom  succeeded  as  a  powerfid 
colounst,  of  very  general  talent,  and  was  eag^y  empkjed, 
by  the  neighbouring  courts  and  cities  in  pen^ectiye^  in  land- 
scape, ana  in  figures.  Reggie,  where  he  usually  residedy 
retains  many  (d  his  productions :  Modena  has  seyend,  and  in 
particular  the  cupola  of  S.  Yinoenzo  bears  proud  testimc»iy  to 
his  merit.  Caula  left  his  native  place,  only  in  order  to 
improve  his  knowledge  in  Venice.  Thenee  he  returned  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  copious  and  richly-oolenred  style,  as 
Orlandi  very  justiy  remarks,  in  regard  to  his  ^eat  pioture  of 
tiie  Plague,  at  S.  Carlo.  He  subsequently  chained  his  tints, 
which  became  more  languid,  and  in  such  taste  are  most  of  the 
pictures  he  produced  for  the  ornament  of  altazB  and  cabinets. 

Many  artists  of  Reg^  were  initiated  in  the  art  by  Lionello 
Spada,  and  by  DesaniThis  pupil  and  assistant  in  the  numeroua 
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labours  lie  executed  at  tbat  place.  Among  tbese  are  Sebas- 
tiano  Yeioellesi,  Pietro  Martire  Armani,  and  in  particnlar 
Orasio  Talami,  who,  not  content,  like  the  rest,  to  remain  in 
his  native  place,  traversed  Italy,  studied  with  unwearied  care 
the  models  of  the  Caracci,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
figures,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  their  scholars. 
While  at  Rome,  which  he  twice  visited,  he  devoted  himself 
much  to  perspective,  and  very  scrupulously  observes  its  rules 
in  the  noble  and  extensive  representations  of  architectural 
objects,  which  he  introduced  into  his  compoations.  In  all 
respects  his  style  is  inclined  rather  to  solidity  than  to  amenity. 
His  native  place  boasts  many  of  his  labours,  and  more  espe- 
ciaUy  two  large  pictures  abounding  in  figures,  preserved  in 
the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral.  Jacopo  Baccarini  was  an 
imitator  of  his  style,  two  of  whose  pictures  have  been 
engraved  by  Buonvicini ;  a  Eiposo  di  EyxitOy  and  a  S,  Alesno 
MartOy  both  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  S.  Filippo.  This 
artist's  manner  displays  much  judgment,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  grace.  Mattia  Benedetti,  a  priest  of  Reg^o, 
commended  in  the  Abbeoedario,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
perspective  by  Talami  himself,  and,  together  with  his  brother 
Lodovioo,  occupies  an  honourable  pla^  in  this  class.  Paolo 
Emilio  Besenri,  a  particular  imitator  of  Albano,  either  from 
natural  taste  or  education,  differs  a  good  deal  in  the  former 
from  Lionello.  Beggio  retains  many  pieces,  especially  at 
8.  Pietio,  highly  creditable  to  this  artist's  talents ;  besides 
statues  and  buildings  in  very  good  taste;  as  he. succeeded  in 
uniting,  like  some  of  the  best  among  the  ancients,  the  various 
qualiUes  of  the  three  sister  arts. 

Guercino  likewise  presented  the  state  with  an  excellent 
scholar  in  Antonio  Triva  di  Reggio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Venice,  whitlier  ho 
conducted  his  sister  Flamminia,  who  possessed  a  genius  for 
the  art  Here  they  both  employed  themselves  in  several 
public  works,  which  acquired  for  them  the  commendation  of 
Boechini.  Occasionally  he  adheres  so  &ithfully  to  his  master, 
as  in  the  Orto  at  Piacenza,  as  not  even  to  yield  to  Cesare 
Gennari.  In  other  pieces  he  is  more  free;  though  still  his 
manner  retuns  strong  traces  of  his  school,  really  beautifnl,  as 
it  is  pronounced  by  Zanetti,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  full  of 
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truUi.     He  finally  yistted  the  court  of  Bayaria,  where  he  ^as 
employed  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

To  Gnercino,  also,  we  must  refer  another  imitator  of  his 
style,  in  Lodovico  Lana.  He  was  instructed,  however,  by 
Sakrsellini,  and  from  that  circumstance,  has  been  enumerated 
by  some  among  the  artists  of  Ferrara.  But  Lana,  most 
likely,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Modena,  in  whose  city  he 
resided  and  held  his  school.  His  reputation  there  is  great,  as 
well  on  account  of  many  yery  beautiful  pieces,  as  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  in  the  Chiesa  del  Yoto,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented Modena  freed  from  the  scourge  of  the  plague.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  never  produced  a  finer  specimen  of 
his  art,  and  there  are  few,  at  this  time,  in  those  churches,  that 
can  be  said  to  rival  it  in  point  of  composition,  in  force  of 
colouring,  harmony,  and  a  certain  novelty  and  abundance  of 
images,  that  produce  surprise  in  the  spectator.  Lana  is  one 
/^  the  fireest  among  the  imitators  of  Gnercino  ;  his  touch  ie 
ruie  same,  iliough  less  strong,  and  in  taste  they  exactly  coin- 
cide. In  his  motions  he  has  something  of  Tintoretto,  or  more 
properly  of  Scareellini ;  but  in  his  colours,  and  ^e  expressions- 
of  his  countenances,  he  preserves  an  originality  of  character. 
Pesari  and  he  were  rivals,  as  were  the  masters  whom  they 
respectively  followed,  on  account  of  their  contrast  of  style. 
Pesari,  however,  seemed  to  yield,  as  he  transferred  his  talents 
to  Venice,  while  his  c<mipetitor  became  the  director  of  an 
academy  in  Modena,  which,  supported  by  his  credit,  then 
became  celebrated  throughout  Italy.  The  name  of  Lana 
continues  to  maintain  its  ground  in  Bologna  and  other  adjacent 
places,  while  it  is  not  unknown  in  Lower  Italy.  The  chief 
part  of  his  specimens  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  consist  of 
heads  of  aged  men,  full  of  dignity,  and  touched  with  a  certain 
boldness  of  hand,  which  declares  the  master. 

Those  who  flourished  after  him,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Modena  and  the  state,  were  for  the  most  part  educated  else- 
where. Bonaventura  Lamberti,  of  Carpi,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  Roman  school,  was  instructed  by  Cignani ;  and  there  he 
had  a  noble  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  At  the 
same  period  flourished  Francesco  Stringa,  in  Modena,  where 
he  painted  a  good  deal  in  a  style,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
approached,  or  seemed  rather  ambitious  of  approaching,  that 
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of  Lana,  and  Guercino  himself.  By  some,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  pnpil  of  the  first ;  by  others,  of  the  second  of 
these  artists ;  bat  it  is  known  only  with  certunty,  that  lie 
formed  himself  upon  their  model,  and  that  of  other  excellent 
masters,  whose  works,  during  his  superintendence  of  the  great 
Este  gallery,  he  might  consult  at  his  pleaBme.  Endowed 
with  a  rich  imagination,  spirited  and  rajnd  in  ezecution,  he 
produced  mndi,  which  was  greatly  commended,  both  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  the  churdies.  His  dtstinguidiing  diarao- 
teristic  k  the  depth  of  his  shades,  the  somewhat  dispropor- 
tioned  length  of  his  figures,  and  an  inclination  to  the  capri- 
cious in  his  aetioiis  and  comporition.  When  in  adwnoed 
years,  he  began  to  deteriorate  in  style,  a  case  common  to  most 
artists. 

He  wa0  the  first  master  of  Jacopo  Zoboli,  who,  proceeding 
from  Modena  into  Bdogna,  and  thence  to  Borne,  settled  there, 
and  died  in  1761,  with  the  reputation  of  a  good  artist  This 
he  in  a  high  degree  acquired  by  his  labours  in  the  chuveh  of 
S.  Eustachio,  idiere  he  is  distinguiidied  imiongt  the  more 
modem  productions  by  his  8.  Qir^amo,  displaying  singular 
<iiligeiiee,  polish,  and  hirmony  of  odours,  by  no  means  gene- 
ral in  those  times.  The  Primaziale  of  Pua  also  boasted  a 
grand  picture  by  his  hand,  Tepresentmg  S.  JMbtteo,  in  the  aoi 
of  dedicating  a  yomir  princess  to  a  holy  life,  hy  the  imposi  • 
tion  of  the  sacred  reil  Two  oiher  artists  of  llodena,  Fran- 
cesco Ydkai  and  Antonio  Consetti,  who  died  near  the  same 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  were  instructed  in  the  art  hy  Stringa 
and  his  school.  Both  are  in  a  taste  much  reaendbiing  that  of 
the  Bolognese  of  their  own  age.  The  former  however,  is  not 
80  accurate  in  pcont  of  design  as  the  latter,  a  strict  and  com^ 
mendabk  master  in  that  art.  It  is  true,  he  has  a  ciudeness 
of  colours,  not  very  pleasing  to  ^e  eye ;  no  new  cinnunstanoe 
in  an  artist  educated  in  the  school  of  Creti.  Both  Modena 
and  the  state  are  in  possession  of  many  of  their  pieces. 

Still  more  modern  artists  hare  supported  with  Jionour  the 
reputa^^ion  of  muk  predecessors ;  but  I  could  not  here,  without 
deriatlng  ham  my  original  system,  yentnre  to  mention  them. 
The  place  wiU  invariably  serve  to  forward  instruction ;  a  col- 
leotion  of  dedgns  and  paintings  being  now  exhibited  in  the 
ducal  gaUery,  whidi  does  honour  to  Italy,  no  leas  than  to  die 
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noble  taste  of  the  iamil j  of  Este.  that  establidied  it.  Nor  has 
it  omitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  proride  for  yonDg  artists  the 
aasistanoe  of  the  acaden^,  whidi  contiDaed  to  flourish  there, 
from  the  titnes  of  Lana,  often  dosed,  and  afterwards  re- 
opened, nntii  beyond  tke  age  of  ConBetti.  Bnt  it  proTed  too 
difficult  an  attempt  to  support  another  academy  so  near  that 
of  Bologna^  so  widely  dLstingfushed  and  attended.* 

The^  same  edelnated  state,  so  £niitfiii  in  eroiy  kind  of 
merit,  prodoced  aldo  able  profeesors  in  other  branches  of  the 
art.  LodoTioo  Bertood,  of  Modena,  was  a  painter  of  eapricei, 
whidi  were  at  tiiat  period  mneh  achnired  and  admitted  eren 
into  paHiees;  and  perhaps  there  are  many  of  his  specimens 
still  preeerred  there,  but  known  under  other  names.  A  Pel- 
legrino  Asoaai,  of  Carpi,  was  an  adauiable  iower-painter, 
and  was  sooeeeded,  after  a  long  interral,  by  Felice  Bubbiani^ 
This  last  was  a  scholar  of  Bettini,  the  eonpanion  of  his  tra- 
Yels  and  the  imitator  of  his  taste.  He  was  a  &T0urite  al 
eonrt,  in  the  cities,  and  the  ricinity ;  and  had  commifiBions 
bestowed  npoa  him  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  pictures,  by 
the  Marehesi  iUva,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whidi  he  yaried  in  tlia 
most  astonishing  nunner.  There  was,  mofeoTsr,  a  Matteo 
Ooloietti,  from  Beggio,  excellent  m  portraits,  and  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Maigherita  Gi^assi,  who  succeeded  admirably  in 
humorous  pieces.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  name  of  Paolo 
Giberioai,  of  Modena,  who  settled  at  Lucca,  and  for  this  rea- 
son less  known  in  his  natiTB  place.  His  grotesques  in  fresco 
boast  no  wdinazy  rami ;  and  these  he  varied  with  eyeiy  spe- 
cies of  strange  animals,  executed  with  great  spirit.  He  was 
likewise  very  pleasing  in  his  landscapes,  which  rose  in  value 
after  his  death,  and  are  still  much  esteemed. 

Most  part  of  ihe  artiste  of  the  Modenese  staite  distinguished 
themselves  in  ornamental  work  and  in  architecture ;  such  as 
Girolamo  Comi,  whose  fine  perspectives  deserved  to  have  been 
acooinpanied  with  snpericnr  figures;  and  Gio.  Batista  Modonino, 
called  by  mistake  Madonnino  in  the  Dictionary  of  Artists,  who 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Rome,  and  probably  left  several 

*  The  btot  tt^empt  to  reitore  it  wai  made  in  1786,  when  It  eontiBaed 
to  tbrnriah  with  eome  credit,  during  ten  yesrs.  In  the  deee  of  the  year 
1796  it  aMomed  the  name  of  aohoolt  as  I  More  lemariGed,  directed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  of  deaigning  figures,  together  with  aa  wairtant. 
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frescos  in  the  Palazzo  Spada.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  Na{de% 
1656.  Antonio  loli  met  with  a  better  fate  there,  aboat  the  same 
period ;  having  acquired  the  theory  of  architecture,  he  passed 
into  Rome,  and  entering  the  school  of  Pannini,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  architecture  and  oroamentaL 
work  known  to  the  present  century.  Applauded  in  the 
theatres  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germanj,  all  of  which  he 
adorned,  he  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  and  became  painter  to 
Carlo  III.  and  to  his  successor.  Giuseppe  Dallamano,  & 
weak  man,  and,  as  it  is  said,  unacquainted  with  his  iJphabei, 
was  ignorant  CTcn  of  the  common  principles  of  the  art ;  thougb 
hy  an  extraordinary  sort  of  talent,  and  especially  in  colouring, 
he  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  truly  surprising,  even  to  the 
learned ;  by  which  he  continued  to  lire,  employing  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  royal  family  at  Turin.  His  pupil  Fasseiti 
was,  likewise,  an  extraordinary  character ;  applying  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  the  grinding  of  colours,  he  soon 
began  to  imitate  his  master ;  and  ultimately,  with  the  assist*- 
ance  of  Francesco  Bibiena,  he  became  one  of  the  most  skilful 
among  the  theatrical  painters  of  Lombardy.  He  came  trout 
Reggio,  as  well  as  his  contemporary  Zinani  and  the  youngs 
Spaggiasi,  both  educated  in  the  school  of  Bibiena ;  although  of 
the  &ther  of  Spaggiasi,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  the  master's  name  remains  unknown.  To  these  we 
might  add  the  name  of  Bartoli,  ZannicheUi,  Bazsani,  and  of 
others,  either  yet  flourishing  or  deceased ;  names  by  which  the 
Cavalier  Tiraboschi  is  justified  in  observing,  that  ^  Reggie  had 
the  honour  of  having  at  all  times  produced  excellent  theatrical 
pdnters." 

Carpi  enjoys  a  different  kind  of  honour,  though  as  great  in. 
its  way.  For  there  were  first  commenced  the  works  termed 
a  icaglxola  or  a  misehia^  of  mixed  workmanship,  the  first 
inventor  of  which  was  Guide  Fassi,  or  del  Conte.*  The 
stone,  called  selenite,  forms  the  first  ingredient  in  it.     It  i& 

*  In  the  '<  Norelle  Letterarie  of  Florence/'  1771,  it  is  asMrted  that 
this  art  was  introdaced  aboat  two  aces  back  into  Toscan  j,  giving  rite  to 
imitations  of  Burbles,  bendes  some  ancy-pieces.  I  have  dilUrently  soogfat 
after  specimens  thns  aatfiqne,  both  at  Florence  and  at  VallonHyroaa,  where- 
this  art  was  in  great  Togne ;  but  what  I  hate  seen  are  very  trivial  in  their 
character,  nor  do  thej  appear  of  so  ancient  a  date. 
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pounded  and  mixed  with  colours,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  glue,  the  composition  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  forming 
a  kind  of  marble,  capable,  with  further  care,  of  taking  a 
gradual  polish.  The  first  trial  was  made  upon  cornices,  which 
thus  assume  the  ai^)earance  of  fine  marUes ;  and  there  remain 
also  in  Carpi,  of  the  same  composition,  two  altars  by  the  hand 
of  Guide  himself.  His  fellow-citiiens  began  to  ayail  them- 
selves of  this  discorery ;  some  adding  one  thing  to  it,  and 
some  another.  Annibal  Griffoni,  a  pupil  of  Guide,  applied  it 
to  monuments,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  composition  of 
pictures,  intended  to  represent  engravings  upon  copper,  as 
well  as  pictures  in  oil ;  an  attempt  not  very  snccessfut  inso-« 
much  that  the  i^>ecimen6  by  his  son  Gaspero  are  not  valued 
beyond  a  few  tabernacles,  and  things  in  a  similar  tastow 
Giovanni  Cavignani  afforded  assistance  first  to  Guide,  and 
next  to  Griffoni,  surpassing  both  in  a  skilful  application  of  the 
art  Thus,  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  in  the  church  of  S.  Nicoolo, 
at  Carpi,  is  still  pointed  out  as  something  extraordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  of  porphyry,  and  adorned  with  a  pallium 
embroidered  with  lace ;  an  exact  imitation  of  the  covers  of  the 
altar,  while  it  is  ornamented  in  the  margin  with  medals, 
bearing  beautiful  figures.  Nor  is  the  monument  from  the 
hand  of  one  Ferrari  in  the  cathedral,  less  perfect  in  its  kind  ; 
where  the  marbles  are  so  admirably  counterfeited,  that  several 
tourists  of  the  best  taste  have  been  induced  to  break  a  small 
portion,  to  convince  themselves  of  the  fact.  There  are,  also, 
pictures  preserved  in  private  houses  thus  drawn  by  Cavignani ; 
one  of  which  consists  of  the  Bape  of  Proserpine,  executed  with 
much  elegance,  in  possession  of  Signer  Cabassi. 

Leoni,  who  resided  in  Cremona^  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Oriffoni,  and  the  artificer  of  two  very  beautiful  desks,  pre- 
served in  the  ducal  museum  at  Modena,  as  well  as  Paltronieri 
and  Mazzelli,  who  introduced  the  art  into  Romagna,  where  it 
still  continues  to  flourish.  We  there  meet  with  altars,  that 
equally  deceive  the  eye  by  their  colour,  and  the  touch  by  the 
freshness  of  the  marble.  But  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Griffoni  was  a  priest  called  Gio.  Massa,  who,  together  with 
Gio.  Pozzuoli,  produced  wonderful  specimens  of  the  art  in  his 
native  place,  in  the  adjacent  cities,  in  Guastalla,  Novellara^ 
and  elsewhere.   The  priest  proved  equally  successftil  in  draw- 
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lag  didtant  TiewB,  gardaiSy  and  m  partieakr  srcldtechuv, 
bmdes  adonuBg  wm  H  itbleU,  snd  oovernigs  of  altaan^  in 
each  a  manner  as  to  naoh  the  Terr  perfection  of  the  art. 
The  mo8t  dignified  objoots  poesesiod  bj  Roiae  were  those 
whiflh  he  Hiost  delkhted  in  fc^  hii  Tiews ;  •odi  as  the  fft^ade 
of  the  temple  of  we  Yalieaii,  its  ooJenrmade,  and  its  piassa. 
It  ^peara  the  dake  of  ChiasiaUa  took  singidar  pleasore  in 
dmiuur  woeIdi;  and  at  Yarn  desiie  were  preptaed  those  two 
little  tables,  in  the  possessbn  of  Signor  Alberto  1^  dted  by 
Tirabosdii,  and  whidi  were,  periuqps,  the  master-pieoee  of 
Jfassa.  No  objeels  appealed  to  ma  more  vemnkable  -^mti 
sndi  w<»ks  abounding  afanost  in  everj  ohudi  tiironghont 
those  parts ;  and  it  would  be  rety  desnaUe  that  the  plaai  of 
lefHresenting  afchiteotani  viewsy  by  this  pfooesfl^  shonid 
become  more  tncpmtL  Massa  also  iaehided  figmes,  the 
honour  of  pedectingwhioh  has  fiyien  upon  Floienee;  asobjeet 
I  htkwe  tTMted  in  my  first  ▼olvme  (p.  251).  I  efaali  mer^y 
notice  here,  that  after  the  praotiee  of  modelling  had  been 
brought  to  Tie  with  sea^fitaire  ;  and  after  engraving  upon  wood 
had  so  well  coiuter&ited  works  of  design,  we  hare  to  reoord 
this  third  inrentiont  belonging!  to  a  state  of  no  great  dina:!- 
nons.  Such  a  fust  is  calculated  to  bxiag  into  still  highet 
estimation  the  geaiassB  who  adoned  it  Ihere  is  nothing  of 
whidli  man  is  more  ambitions  than  of  bemg  ealledtfae  inToitor 
of  new  arts :  nothing  is  more  flattering  to  bis  inteltect,  or 
draws  a  broader  Une  between  him  and  the  animals  tixat  are 
inoapaUe  of  soch  inrentions,  or  of  oartying  them  beyond  tiie 
limits  prescribed  by  instinct  In  short^  nothing  was  hdd  in 
higher  reyerenoe  among  the  ancients ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
Yirgil,  in  his  Elynan  fields,  represented  the  band  of  inren- 
tors  with  their  lm>ws  crowned  with  white  chaplets,  equally 
distinct  in  merit  as  in  rank,  firom  the  more  vulgar  shades 
around  them. 
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t  The  Ancients* 

Next  in  oider  to  the  inhooi  of  Modena,  I  rank  that  of 
Parma  and  ita  state;  and  I  ihwM  very  gladly  have  noited 
tliem  togedier,  as  otiier  wnten  Ynsre  done,  ^  in  addition  to  the 
diatinotion  of  dominionfl  there  had  not  sAm  existed  an  evident 
^distinctioB  in  point  of  taete ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  hare 
before  had  oocadon  to  obMire,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
cities  tiM  imitation  of  Raflbello  prevailed ;  in  the  second  that 
ofCOTveggio*  Thislaflt  indeed  IS  ^founder  of  the  school  of 
Ptoma,  iridoh  peeserv^d  a  aeries  of  disciples  for  several  gene- 
is^ns,  m  atnmglj  attaehed  to  his  examples  as  to  bestow  no 
attention  np<m  any  other  model.  The  mtnataonin  which  he 
foond  the  eityenhis  first  arrival  is  apparent  from  the  ancient 
fignres  scattered  tiixongfaont,  which  by  no  means  discover  a 
progress  in  the  art  of  painting  eqnal  to  that  of  many  other 
«ities  in  Italy.  Not  that  this  arose  from  any  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  des^ ;  for  there  ionnshed  there  as  early 
as  the  12th  emtury  am  artist  named  Benedetto  Antelani,  of 
whom  a  baaso-rilievo,  representing  the  Crucifixicm  of  our 
Lord,  is  in  the  eaihedia],  which,  thon^  the  production  of  a 
mde  age,  had  nothingia  soulptnre  eqnal  to  it  that  I  have  been 
■able  to  meet  with,  nntil  l4e  period  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 
Bespeeting  ihe  art  of  painttng,  the  celebrated  Father  Affd  has 
^xtnjoted  very  interesting  notices  from  published  documents 
and  MSS.,  in  mrder  to  shew,  that  before  1283,  both  fignresand 
historical  pieces  had  been  punted  in  P^irma.*    Upon  tiie  com- 

*  The  notices  of  the  artUts  of  Parma  communicated  by  him  to  the  pub* 
He,  are  in  part  contained  in  the  Life  of  Parmigianino,  and  partly  in  a 
hnmoftnif  little  work,  entitled,  '*  II  Parm%;iano  servitor  di  Piazza  ;'*  and 
some  forther  ihformaticm  on  this  subject  I  have  myself  received  from  ih» 
lips  of  this  learned  eoclesiastic. 

2  B  2 
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pletion  of  tlie  Iwptuiiial  foot,  tbont  1260,  that  aasemUage  of 
paintings  was  there  exeented,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  remaining  monnments  of  the  ancient  manner 
that  Upper  Italy  has  to  boast  The  subjects  axe  in  the  nsnal 
taste  of  those  times ;  the  style  is  less  angular  and  recttlinear 
than  that  of  the  Greek  mnsaicists ;  and  disf^js  some  orin- 
nalitj  in  the  draperies,  in  the  <Hrnamental  parts,  and  in  die 
eompodtion.  Abore  all,  it  shews  yeiy  skilfdl  medianism  in 
regard  to  gilding  and  oolonring,  whidi  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  fire  centuries,  retain  much  of  their  original  strmgtk. 
Down  from  that  period  there  i^ipear  in  soTeral  places,  boA 
at  Piacenn  and  Parma,  farther  specim^is  of  the  TrtaiuUtiy 
sometimes  with  annexed  dates,  and  sometinies  without  any. 
Such  as  belong  to  Piacensa^  are  in  the  church  and  doist^  of 
the  Predicattm ;  but  the  best  preserved  of  all  is  an  altar-piece 
at  San  Antonio  Martire,  with  histories  of  the  titular  saint  in 
small  figures,  tolerably  wdl  drawn,  and  in  costume  wfaieh 
seems  to  hare  been  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  some  municipal 
nsBM  peculiar  to  the  place.  Ptona,  likewise,  possesses  some 
of  the  same  date,  besides  a  £bw  others  remaining  at  San  Fran- 
cesco, in  a  somewhat  more  polished  st^e,  attiumted  to  Bar- 
tolommeo  Grossi,  or  to  Jao(^  Loschi,  his  son-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  there  in  1462.  Subsequent  to  these 
flourished  Lodorico  da  Ptfm%  a  pupil  of  Francia,  whose 
Madonnas,  executed  in  his  master^s  manner,  are  easily  recog- 
nised in  Parma  ;  and  a  Cristofbro  Caselli  (not  Cast^li,  as  he 
is  termed  by  Yasari),  or  Cristoforo  Parmense,  enumerated  by 
Bidolfi  among  the  pupils  of  Gian  BeUino.  He  produced  a 
rery  beautiful  painting  for  the  hall  of  tiie  Consorsiali,  bearing 
the  date  of  1499  ;  and  he  is  much  commended  by  Grappaldo 
in  his  work  De  partibui  JEdium^  who  next  to  him  ranks 
Harmitta,  of  whom  there  is  no  authentic  specimen  remaining. 
Still  his  name  ought  to  be  recorded,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  bebg  the  supposed  master  of  Parmigianino.  Along 
with  these  we  may  mention  Alessandro  Anddi,  one  of  the 
soholafs  of  Bellini,  of  whom  there  remains  a  Nunziata,  at  the 
Padri  del  Carmine,  with  his  name,  besides  altar-pieces  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  He  was  indisputably  a  good  artist  in  the 
mixed  manner,  that  is  now  called  antico  modemo.  The  family^ 
of  the  Maszuoli  was  much  employed  about  the  same  period  iir 
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Parma,  consisting  of  three  brother  artists,  Michele  and  Fieri- 
lario,  fiEklsely  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  masters  of  Correg- 
gio,  and  Filippo,  called  daile  Erhette^  from  succeeding  better 
in  fruits  and  flowers  than  in  figure-pieces.  There  remains  an 
altar-piece  of  Pierilario  in  the  sacnsty  of  Santa  Lucia,  exe- 
cuted in  a  method  very  superior  to  that  of  the  '^  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  painted  for  the  baptismal  font  by  his  brother  Filippo. 
But,  however  inferior  to  his  other  brothers  in  this  line  hun- 
49elf^  Filippo  may  be  pronounced  at  least  more  fortunate  in  his 
posterity,  being  the  Dother  of  Parmigianino,  whom  we  have 
00  lately  had  occajsion  to  commend. 

Yet  the  two  most  excellent  of  the  Mazzuoli  could  not,  any 
aiore  than  their  contemporaries,  have  been  considered  artists 
upon  a  great  scale,  when  the  Padri  Oassinensi,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  their  services  to  decorate  the  tribune 
and  cupola  of  their  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  St  John, 
preferred  inviting  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio,  a  foreigner 
and  a  youth,  to  undertake  the  immense  task ;  a  choice  which 
may  be  said  to  have  conferred  a  lasting  oblivion  upon  pos- 
tenty.  For  Correggio,  like  Rafiaello,  stood  in  need  of  some 
extensive  undertaking  in  order  to  bring  his  powers  into  full 
play,  and  to  open  a  new  path  for  labours  upon  a  grand  scale, 
as  he  had  before  done  in  those  of  a  smaller  class.  But  of  an 
artist  who  forms  an  era  in  Italian  painting  itself,  not  in  this 
particular  school  only,  it  becomes  us  to  treat,  as  well  as  of  his 
imitators,  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Qoxngg^f  and  tlMite  wko  sooceeded  bim  in  hit  SchooL 

We  are  at  length  arriyed  at  one  ef  those  difltiagoklied  cha- 
racters, whom,  from  his  high  reimtadon,  and  the  iniiie&oe  he 
exercised  over  the  style  of  painting  in  Italy,  we  can  by  no 
means  dismiss  with  onr  accastomed  hreritj.  His  same,  now- 
ever,  must  still  be  confined  within  compendioQa  HsiitB,  adding* 
whatever  new  information  and  zefleotioBS  we  may  ihuik  best 
adapted  for  the  illustration  of  such  s  sobject;  the  life  of 
Corre^o  being  inTolyed  in  so  moidi  obaoozity,  as  to  admits 
beyona  that  of  any  other  artist,  of  fresh  discunion.  The 
more  curious  may  consult  the  notices  of  him  by  ihe  Cavalier 
Mengs,  contained  in  his  second  yohime,  a  Httle  wo^  by 
Caralier  Ratti,  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Allegri,  paUiahed 
in  finale  in  1781,  and  Tiraboaohi  in  his  Notices  of  the  profea- 
sors  of  Modena,  besides  Padre  AS\  in  his  woribs  already 
cited,  the  most  accurate,  perhaps^  of  any  in  point  of  doo- 
nology. 

The  whole  of  these  writers,  following  the  example  of  Scan- 
nelli  and  Orlandi,  have  complained  of  Yasari  for  having  fedsely 
asserted  the  abject  condition  of  Antonio,*  sprung,  in  fact,  from 
a  tolerably  good  family  in  an  illustrious  city,  and  not  destitute 
of  those  conveniences  of  fortune  that  might  enable  him  from 
the  first  to  obtain  an  education  adapted  to  the  success  of  his 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  life  we  find, — **  He  was  of  a  verj  timid  dispo- 
sition, and  with  extreme  inconyenience  devoted  himself  to  incessant  labour 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  nnmerons  haidtf,"  Towards  the  condnsion,  he 
adds, — **  like  those  who  have  a  numerous  family,  Antomo  was  dedrons  " 
(he  had  four  sons)  **  of  hoarding  his  money,  and  thus  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  miserable  of  men."  Elsewhere  it  is  observed, — "  He  held  him- 
self in  sli^t  esteem,  and  was  satisfied  with  little." 
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future  efforts.  They  have  alflo  m  pariioolar  leprotehed  him 
with  his  excessive  eredolitj,  in  representing  bun  to  ns  as  a 
sufferiDg  and  onhappj  object,  biurdened  with  a  nnmeroos 
family^  little  apjureciatod  and  badly  rewarded  for  bis  lalxmrs. 
On  the  contianr  thej  obserre,  we  know  that  be  was  respected 
by  the  greats  nobly  recompensed,  and  enaUed  to  leare  a  hu 
heritage  for  hia  fiunily.  Now  I  admit  that  Yasari  is  guilty 
of  much  exaggeration,  though  not  withsui  some  show  of  truth ; 
for  we  only  need  to  compare  the  conmiissions  and  oains  of 
Correggio  with  those  of  Bafiaello,  of  Hiebehingelo,  of  Titian, 
and  even  of  Yasari  himself,  to  divest  ns  of  all  surprise  at  the 
bonest  commiseration  of  the  historiaii.  Annibal  Caraeei  did 
not  onlv  o<»npassionate  bis  conditioBy  but  is  mid  to  have 
bewailed  itwitk  his  tears.*  Besides,  if  we  refleet  thai  the  terms 
made  use  of  by  Yasari,  of  Correggio  having  becenn  st  muerOf 
so  wretched,  that  nothing  could  be  worse,  do  not  exae^y  sig« 
aify  mu^oii^miseraUe,  as  interpreted  hj  some  of  bis  eritics, 
but  rather  mean,  miserlj^  and  sparing,,  renomioing  certain 
cimvenienGes  of  life,  in  order  to  spead  as  little  as  possiUe,  it 
will  alter  the  complexion  of  the  case*  In  the  same  manner 
be  states,  or  rather  as  some  think,  imaginee  that  Antonio, 
though  enabled  te  travel  like  other%  by  water,  mounted  horse 
during  the  summer  solstice,  and  diortly  after  died.  And 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  singular  deprivations  to  which  very 
wealthy  people,  for  the  same  reason,  will  sninnity  we  da  not 
see  how  a  reference  to  the  possessbns  of  the  All^:ri  fiunily, 
not  without  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  as  has  mofe  thmi 
once  been  done,  can  diq^rove  this  charge  of  meanness  and 
extreme  parsimony.  We  trust  that  the  Signer  Dottor  An- 
tonioli  will  inform  us  more  distinctly  respecting  the  amount 
of  Antonio's  property,  thou^  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
couldnot  have  exeeeaed  the  limits  of  mediocrity.  The  highest 

*  «<ItaImMt4rimmeflUiawiaigri«ftotfaiiikorthewretd»aiMM<>f 
voor  Aaloiiio ;  to  tinnk  tiut  le  grwt  a  mn,  if  he  wtra  aot  an  angel  in 
human  shape,  should  be  thas  lost  in  a  country  whidi  could  not  ^predate 
Aim,  and  though  with  a  reputation  reaching  to  the  sides,  destinea  to  die 
in  such  a  place  so  unhappily/'  In  a  letter  to  Lodorico,  written  from 
Fvme,  1580  (MaWas.  toI.  i.  p.  366).  Annibal  Ukewise  exaggerated, 
becanis  the  Padri  Beeedettini,  aa  wdl  as  others,  were  aware  of  the  Tahie 
of  Antonio* 
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salaries  receiyed  bj  liim  hare  been  ascertained.  For  the 
cupola  and  larger  nave  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  he  was 
paid  four  hnndred  and  serentj-two  gold  ducats^  or  Yenetian 
zecohins,  and  for  ihe  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  three  hundred 
and  fifty;  doubtless  considerable  sums,  though  we  should 
consider  he  was  occupied  from  the  year  1520  until  1530,  in 
the  designs  and  labours  requisite  for  works  of  such  magnitude, 
and  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  other  offers  of  any 
account  during  )ihe  interval.  He  earned  forty  gold  ducats  bjr 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Night ;  his  San  Cnrolamo  brought 
him  forty-seven  ducats,  or  xecchins,  besides  his  subsistence 
during  SIX  months  he  was  employed  on  it ;  and  thus,  in  equal 
proportion,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  recompensed 
for  the  time  bestowed  upon  his  lesser  pieces.  The  two  which 
he  painted  for  the  duke  of  Mantua  we  may  reckon  at  some- 
thing more ;  but  these  were  the  only  ones  he  produced  at  the 
request  of  sovereigns.  Thus  much  being  certab,  it  is  hardly 
credible,  that  alfcer  deducting  the  expense  of  colours,  of  modeli% 
and  of  assistants,  including  the  maintenance  of  his  familv, 
there  should  still  have  remained  enough  to  leave  that  ^Eunily 
in  a  state  of  affluence. 

But  although  we  admit  the  reality  of  his  supposed  indigence, 
it  can  form  no  reproach,  no  drawback  upon  the  excellences  of 
so  great  a  man,  crowning  him  rather  with  additional  honour, 
in  particular  when  we  reflect,  that  with  such  limited  means 
he  was  invariably  lavish  of  his  colours,  to  a  degree  beyond 
example.  There  is  not  a  single  specimen,  whether  executed 
on  copper,  on  panels,  or  on  canvas,  always  sufficiently  choioe, 
^at  does  not  display  a  profusion  of  materials,  of  ultramarine, 
the  finest  lake  and  green,  with  a  strong  body,  and  repeated 
retouches ;  vet  for  the  most  part  laid  on  without  ever  remov- 
ing his  hajia  from  the  easel  before  the  work  was  completed 
In  short  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  all  other  painters,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Such 
liberality,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  a  rich  amateur,  punUng 
for  amusement,  is  infinitely  more  commendable  in  an  artist  of 
such  circumscribed  resources.  It  displays,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  grandeur  of  character  that  was  supposed  to  animate  the 
breast  of  a  Spartan.  And  this  we  would  advance,  no  leas  in 
reply  to  Yasari,  who  cast  undue  reflections  upon  Correggio's 
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economy,  than  as  an  example  for  sncli  young  artists  as  may 
be  desirous  of  noorishing  sentiments  worthy  of  the  noble 
profession  they  embrace. 

It  is  still  current  in  Correggio  that  Antonio  commenced  his 
first  studies  under  his  uncle  Lorenso.  Subsequent  to  which, 
according  to  Yedriani,  he  entered  into  the  school  of  Francesco 
Bianchi,  called  II  Frari,  who  died  in  1510,  a  school  established 
in  Modena.  There  also  it  appears  he  acquired  the  art  of 
modelling,  at  thai  time  in  great  repute ;  and  he  thus  prepared 
in  day,  along  with  Begarelli,  the  group  of  that  Pietk,  in 
&nta  Margherita,  where  the  three  most  beautiful  figures  are 
attributed  to  Correggio.  In  the  same  highly  distinguished 
city  it  is  most  probable  that  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  learned  and  cultiyated  taste  so  conspicuous  in  his  worics; 
the  geometrical  skill  exhibited  in  his  perspectire,  the  archi- 
tectural rules  of  his  buildings,  and  tl»9  poetry  of  his  warm 
and  lively  conceptions.  Thus  his  historians,  judging  from  the 
specimens  of  his  early  style,  assert  that  he  must  hare  sought 
it  in  the  academy  of  Andrea  Mantegna  at  Mantua ;  but  the 
recently  discoy^red  fitct  of  Andrea's  having  died  in  1506, 
does  away  with  such  a  supposition.  .  It  is,  nevertheless, 
extremely  probable  that  he  acquired  it  by  studymg  the  works 
left  by  Andrea  at  Mantua,  for  which  1  can  adduce  various 
arguments.  I  have  described  pretty  fully  the  character  of 
Mantegna's  picture  of  Victory,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
he  produced ;  imitations  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
of  the  works  of  Correggio,  but  most  evidently  so  in  the 
picture  of  his  St  George  at  Dresden.  The  manner  in  which 
Correggio  could  have  imbibed  so  exquisite  a  taste,  was  always 
considered  surprising  and  unaccountable^  previdling  every- 
where, as  we  find  it  in  his  canvas,  in  his  laying  on  his  c<4our8, 
in  the  last  touches  of  his  pictures ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment 
suppose  him  a  student  of  Andrea's  models,  surpassing  all 
others  in  the  same  taste,  as  we  before  observed,  and  the 
wonder  will  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  moreover  consider  the 
grace  and  vivacity  so  predominant  in  the  compositions  of 
Correggio ;  that  rainbow  as  it  were  of  colours,  that  accurate 
care  in  his  foreshortenings,  and  of  those  upon  ceilings;  his 
abundance  of  laughing  boys  and  cherubs,  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  all  delightful  objects;   and  let  us  then  ask  ourselves 
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wheiher  lus  new  style  does  not  appear  an  exqmmia  oompltfticft 
of  that  of  Mantegna^  ae  the  piotares  of  Bi^aello  and  Utiaa 
display  the  progress  and  perfection  of  thoee  of  Pemgino  and 
GioTaniii  Bellini 

In  regard  to  his  edacation  in  the  studio  of  Mantc^gna,  the 
generally  received  opinion  in  Lombardy  ia,  that  Yedbriaiii 
must  have  been  mistiE^Len  in  a  name;  wkL  that  in  place  of 
Andrea^  he  ought  to  have  pronounced  hia  son  Franeeoeo^  tke 
master  with  whom  it  is  maintained  Corr^gio  reoded,  ettlier 
in  quality  of  pupil  or  assistant.  Mastegna's  sohod,  indeed, 
had  risen  into  gEeat  n^utation,  having  given  striknig  proof 
of  its  ezoellenee  even  in  fofei^rtening  upon  the  oMng; 
besides  surpassing  Melosio,  as  I  elsewhere  observed,  so  as 
only  to  lesfve  anofiier  st^  before  reaehmg  the  noderm  raanaer. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Cocreggioy  ia  conmum 
with  the  master  Bfmta  of  every  other  school,  who  floariB^ed 
dnriBg  the  same  period.  In  truth,  from  bis  vecy  first  att^npti^ 
be  appears  to  have  aimed  at  a  softer  and  fuller  style  thao 
Mantegna's;  and  several,  among  whom  is  the  Abate  Bet^- 
nelli,  have  pointed  out  some  such  gpeoaaoDB  in  Mantoa. 
Signer  Voltaj  xaenc^r  of  the  Royal  Aoidemy  there,  assured 
me  that  Corr^ggio  is  named  in  the  books  of  the  Opoa  di 
S.  Andrea,  for  which  reason,  several  of  the  figures  on  tke 
outside  of  the  ehurch,  and  in  particular  a  Madonna^  better 
]«eaerved  tiban  the  rei^  a  youthful  essay,  but  from  the  hand 
of  one  freed  from  the  slittness  of  the  quattroceotisti,  have 
been  attributed  to  him.*  In  Mantua  likewise  I  saw  a  little 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Abate  Bettin^li,  about  to  be 
engraved,  representing  a  Hdy  Eunily,  iu  which,  if  we  ezeqat 
a  degree  of  sti&ess  in  the  folds^  the  modern  mamoer  is 
comi^ete.  A  few  other  of  Correggio's  Madonnas,  to  be 
referred  to  ih\a  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ducal  gaJleiy  at 
Modena^  with  other  works  mentioned  in  various  plaees. 
Among  these  ia  a  picture  of  our  Lord  taking  farewell  of  the 

*  There  is  a  document  existing  in  ths  same  arc^ves,  where  Fraaeesoo 
Mantegna  binds  himself  to  ornament  the  outside  of  the  church.  It  may 
tims  be  conjectured,  that  the  picture  of  the  Ascension,  placed  orer  the 
gateway,  is  from  his  hand,  while  the  Madonna,  eridentlj  fh>m  another,  is 
tfaa  work  oi  Conreggio.  The  master,  in  eiecalio^fais  commisifions,  oftea 
employed  his  pupil  or  his  f 
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Virgin  mother,  previoas  to  bis  passion,  a  piece  recognised  as 
a  genuine  Correggio  bj  tbe  Abate  Carlo  Bianconi  at  Milan.* 
Donbtless  many  of  ma  other  early  prodnctions  were  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  are  dispersed  abroad,  either  unknown, 
or  disputed,  Yasari  haying  recorded  of  him  thai  ^^he  com- 
pleted many  pictures  and  works." 

Wherefore  is  it  then  that  in  the  published  catalogue*  we 
meet  with  so  yery  scanty  a  list  of  his  pictures,  nearly  all 
esteemed  excellent  ?  It  is  because  whateyer  does  not  appear 
superlatiyely  beautiful  has  been  doubted,  denied^  and  cast 
aside  as  unworthy  of  him,  or  attributed  to  some  of  his  schooL 
Mengs  himself  who  investigated  the  relics  of  this  great  artist, 
and  was  yery  cautious  of  admitting  any  diq[>uted  laodnctiont, 
declares  that  he  had  only  seen  one  iq^ecimen  of  his  early  style, 
that  of  his  S.  Antony  m  the  galleiy  of  Dresden.  Thio,  as 
well  as  a  S.  Francis  and  the  Virgin,  he  painted  in  1518,  in 
Carpi,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.t  From  the 
stimiess  apparent  in  this  last,  and  die  contrasted  softaess  of 
the  others,  he  was  led  to  conjecture  that  Correggio  must  haye 
suddenly  altered  his  manner,  and  atten^^ted  to  penetrate  into 
the  unknown  cause  of  it  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  what 
Do  Piles,  followed  by  Besta,  and  some  other  writers,  fiisi 
advanced  in  his  Dissertations,  against  the  authority  of  Vasari, 
must  be  correct,}  namely^  that  Correggio  yisited  Bome^  and 
having  observed  the  ancient  style,  and  that  of  RafiTaello  and 
Michelangelo,  along  with  Melosio's  pictures  in  the  art  of 
foreshortening,  seen  from  below,  he  returned  into  Lombardy 
with  a  different  taste^  acquired  during  his  stay  in  the  capitaL 

Yet  this  able  scholar  proposes  such  a  yiew  of  the  case,  with 
singular  deference  to  the  contrary  opinion  of  others,  and  even 
presents  his  reader  with  arguments  against  that  yiew,  to  the 
following  effect : — "  If  he  md  not  behold  the  antique"  (and 
the  same  may  be  averred  of  the  two  distinguished  modems), 

*  This  exoeUent  judge  of  art^  more  pertknilarly  ia  point  of  engnrings* 
and  also  extremely  skifial  in  portimits  drawn  with  the  pen,  departed  thia 
life  at  die  beginning  of  1802. 

f  Thns  conjectnret  Tiraboacbi,  with  arguments  that  prove  the  feet 
rather  than  shew  its  probabyit|r. 

t  Ortenaio  Landi,  in  his  Observations,  had  pnt  on  record  that  Correggio 
dBed  young,  without  seeing  Rome.— Urahoschi. 
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^  such  as  it  exists  in  Rome,  he  may  still  have  seen  it  as  it 
appears  at  Modena  and  Parma;  and  the  mere  sight  of  an 
<K>ject  is  enough  to  awaken  in  fine  spirits  the  idea  of  what  it 
ought  to  he."    And  my  readers,  indeed,  will  he  at  no  loss  to 
find  examples  to  confirm  such  an  opinion ;  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, hy  the  mere  use  of  modelling,  having  far  surpassed 
those  who  designed  statues  ;  and  Baroocio  happening  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  a  head  of  Correggio,  soon  distinfi;uished  himself  in 
the  same  style.     And  if  we  may  further  adduce  an  example 
of  the  power  of  sovereign  genius,  from  the  sciences,  let  us 
look  at  Qalileo  watching  the  oscillations  of  a  hell  in  a  church 
at  Pisa,  from  which  he  drew  the  doctrine  of  motion  and  the 
principles  of  the  new  philosophy.     So  likewise  might  this 
great  pictorial  genius  conceive  the  idea  of  a  new  style,  from  a 
few  faint  attempts  of  art,  and  thus  win  the  apf^iases  of  the 
world  of  art,  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  time  of  Yasari,  as 
something  due  less  to  a  mortal  than  to  a  god.    Doubtless  in 
the  first  instance  he  received  no  slight  impulse  from  the  finer 
works  of  Andrea,  from  the  collection  of  ancient  relics  in 
Mantua  and  Parma,  from  the  studio  of  the  Mantegni,  and  that 
of  Begarelli,  equally  rich  in  models  and  designa     To  these 
we  may  add  an  acquaintance  with  artists,  familiar  with  Rome, 
with  Munari,  with  Giulio  Romano  himself;  and  finally  the 
general  infiuence  of  the  age,  everywhere  dissatisfied  witii  the 
meanness  of  the  late  style,  and  idming  at  a  more  soft,  full, 
and  dear  development  of  the  contours.     All  these  united  in 
fEunlitating  the  progressive  step  which  Corr^gio  had  to  take» 
though  his  own  genius  was  destined  to  achieve  the  task.   This 
it  was  that  first  led  him  to  study  nature,  with  the  eye  of  the 
ancient  (Greeks,  and  that  of  his  great  Italian  predecessors. 
The  leading  geniuses  of  their  age  have  often  pursued  the  same 
career,  unknown  to  each  other,  as  Tully  has  expressed  himself 
^£t  qu4dam  ingenii  divinitate,   in  eadem  vestigia  incur- 
rerunt."    But  we  must  here  check  ourselves,  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  having  to  treat  of  it  anew  at  the 
distance  of  not  many  pages.    At  present  we  have  only  to 
inquire  whether  Correggio  really  adopted  the  modem  style  at 
once,  as  has  been  asserted,  or  by  gradual  study. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cavalier 
Mengs  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of  some  paintings  in  fr^esco^ 
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exeoated  by  Correggio,  as  it  is  said,  in  his  early  youth,  during 
the  period  he  was  employed  by  the  Marchesa  (^unbaja ;  but 
whidi  have  now  perished.  For,  doubtless,  he  would  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  and 
at  least  I  could  hare  wished  that  he  had  met  with  two  pictures 
produced  by  Antonio  in  his  native  place,  though  but  recently 
discovered,  as  in  these,  perhaps,  he  might  have  detected  that 
sort  of  middle  style,  which  is  seen  to  exist  between  his  St. 
Antony  and  his  St.  George  at  Dresden.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Tiraboschi,  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  no  authentic  document  assigning  it  to  Correggio  ; 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  his,  until  stronger 
arguments,  or  the  authority  of  experienced  professors  of  the 
art,  compel  us  to  deny  it.  This  jncture  was  formerly  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  La  Muericardiay  and  very  old  copies  of  it 
are  still  preserved  in  many  private  houses  at  Correggio.  It 
represents  a  beautiful  landscape,  together  with  four  figures  of 
saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  Margherita,  the  Magdalen,  and  another, 
most  likely  St  Baimon(^  yet  unborn.*  The  figure  of  St. 
Peter  bears  some  resemblance  to  one  of  Mantegna,  in  his 
Ascension  of  St.  Andrew,  just  alluded  to;  while  the  wood 
and  the  ground  are  extremely  like  that  master's  composition. 
This  fine  piece  was  much  damaged  by  the  lights,  or,  as  some 
suspect,  by  the  vamidi,  purposely  Itud  on,  in  order,  by 
decreasing  its  value,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  for  this  very  reason  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  a  copy  substituted,  in  which  the 
last  of  the  above  figures  was  exchanged  for  one  of  St  Ursula. 
The  original  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Signer 
Antonio  Armanno,  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  at  this  time 
known,  in  respect  to  the  value  of  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
other  productions  of  our  best  artists,  which  he  has  likewise,  in 
a  singular  degree,  the  art  of  restoring  even  when  much 
de&ced.     So  in  this  instance,  by  the  most  persevering  care, 

*  Tiraboschi,  p.  257,  gtres  a  different  account  of  it,  and  appears  to 
confound  the  original  with  the  copy,  which  for  a  kmg  time  has  been  placed 
on  the  altar,  also  considerably  defaced  and  discoloured.  Respecting  thia 
picture,  likewise,  we  hope  we  shall  be  better  informed  by  the  Dottor 
AntonioU,  to  whom  we  here  confess  our  obligations  for  much  inlbrmatioa 
inserted  in  tiiis  chapter,  obtained  from  his  own  mouth  upon  tiie  spot 
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daring  a  whole  year,  lie  at  lengtli  socoeeded  in  remoriDg  tkk 
Qgly  veil)  which  concealed  tbd  beaaty  oi  the  work,  now 
renewed  in  all  its  piw^e  exoellenee,  and  attiaodng  crowds 
of  accomplished  stnngero  to  gaie  npoa  its  merits.  It  is 
generally  allowed  to  ezliibit  a  softer  expression,  in  the  modem 
style,  tluui  the  St.  Antony  of  Dresden,  thongh  yet  far  distant 
firum  the  perfection  of  the  St  Qeorgo  and  others  prodneed 
aboat  the  same  time. 

About  thb  period,  AUegri  painted  in  the  chnich  of  the  Go»- 
yentoals,  at  Correffgio,  what  is  termed  an  Anoona,  a  small 
altar-piece  in  wooo,  conastiag  of  three  iHOtares*  It  af^eais 
certain,  that  the  two  altar-peces  already  mentioBed  opened 
t^e  way  also  to  this  fresii  oommission ;  for  from  the  writUaa 
agreement,  he  seems  to  hare  been  in  li^  twentieth  year,  and 
the  price  fixed  upon  was  one  hmdred  gold  dnoats,  or  one 
hundred  zeoehins,  which  proves  the  esteem  in  whidi  his  talents 
were  held.  He  here  represented  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  J<^ui, 
each  oocnpying  one  side  ;*  while  in  the  mid^  department^ 
he  drew  a  Kepose  of  the  Holy  Family  flying  into  Egypt,  to 
which  last  was  added  a  figure  of  St  F^cis.  So  greatly  was 
Francesco  I.,  dake  of  Modena,  delighted  wN^  this  pictore, 
that  he  sent  the  ar^  Boahmger  witii  the  orders  to  copy  it 
for  him ;  and  thus  obtaining  possesoon  of  the  <mginal,  he 
dexterously  contrived  to  ei^Mtiitute  his  own  copy  in  its  pboe^ 
a  deception  which  he  afterwards  repaired  by  pteseatiBg  the 
convent  with  some  fresh  lands.  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Medicean  fisunily,  and  by  them 
was  given  in  exdiange  to  the  house  <^  Este,  for  tibe  Saerifioe 
of  Abraham,  from  the  hand  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gaUery  at  Florence,  from 
the  end  of  the  last  ceatniy,  and  was  tiiere  commended  by 
Barri,  in  his  ^  Viaggio  Pittoresoo,"  as  original.     In  progress 

*  These  two  samts  liad  already  been  withdrawn  from  the  altar  (Tira- 
boBchi,  p.  253),  nor  does  a  copy  of  them  remain  at  San  Franoeaoo.  That 
made  hj  fioalanger  k  in  tiie  oonTeat  and  was  efideatty  prodnoed  in  haste, 
and  upon  a  bad  ground ;  hence  it  ii  neither  very  eacact,  nor  in  good  pre* 
•enrstion.  It  ia,  nererthelait,  valnable  as  throwing  light  npon  Coneggio's 
history,  and  Ms  di^focent  st^ ;  while  it  also  tends  to  prove,  tiiat  if  tiw 
MCOfM  was  flsade  of  wood,  the  pictaie  was  made  pcitaUe,  and  painted  OBI 
canyas. 
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of  time,  it  began  to  be  less  esteemed,  because  less  perfect^ 
perhaps,  tban  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  Correggio,  and  not 
long  after,  assuming  anotlier  name,  it  b^aa  to  be  pmntod  out 
by  some  as  a  Baroedo,  and  by  otiiers  as  a  Tanai.  The  same 
Signer  Armanno,  before  mentioned,  who  was  the  first  to  leeaU 
to  mind  the  copy  remaining  at  Correggio,  pivseoted  ss,  also^ 
with  this  hidden  treasure.  Its  originality,  however,  was  dis^ 
puted  from  the  first,  it  being  objeeted,  in  partiealar,  that 
Allegri  had  depicted  the  snliject  npon  beard,  whereas  this 
Medicean  painting  was  found  to  be  upon  canvas.  But  tius 
doubt  was  removed  on  comparing  ^e  work  with  the  copy  of 
Boulanger,  made  npon  canvas ;  for  certainly  if  ihe  genuine 
production  were  really  pointed  npon  board,  the  imitator  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  palming  upon  ^  holy  brethren 
one  of  his  copies  upon  canvas.  Tke  probaiHiity  of  its 
ffenuineness  is  still  greater  when  we  reflect,  that  no  gal- 
lery was  ever  in  possesnon  of  a  Repose  dmilar  to  it,  so 
as  to  have  contested  with  the  city  of  Fleience  the  pos- 
session of  tibe  original;  so  firequent  an  occurrence,  both 
BOW  and  in  other  times,  with  works  of  art  rqieaited  in 
different  places.  Besides,  tiie  hand  of  the  master  is,  in 
itself,  nearly  enough  to  pronounce  it  genuine ;  we  aee 
the  remains  of  a  varnish  peculiar  to  Hie  author;  a  tone  of 
colouring  perfectly  agreeing  wi<^  his  piotnrev  at  Palma ;  inso- 
much, that  manv  very  experienced  judges  of  art,  and  among 
others  Gavin  Hamilton,  whose  opinion  carries  great  weight, 
have  united  in  giving  it  to  Correggio.  At  tiiesame  time,  they 
admit,  that  it  is  a  piece  partaking  of  an  union  of  his  ^jriee, 
dnring  the  progress  of  the  second ;  and  if  we  are  car^l  in 
comparing  it  with  his  other  representation  of  the  Repose,  at 
S.  Sepolcro,  in  Parma,  commonly  entitied  the  Madonna  della 
Scodella,  we  shall  discover  much  the  same  differmce  as 
between  Baf^llo's  paintings  in  Cittik  di  Castello  and  those  at 
Rome.  Such  a  distinction  was  noticed  by  some  very  respectable 
professors,  even  during  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  who  agreed 
in  declaring,  that  the  Medicean  picture  in  part  re8e^>led 
Correggio  in  his  beet  manner,  and  in  part  d^eo^d  from  it 

There  are  two  other  pictures  (ji  hia,  mentioned  by  the  Ca- 
valier Mengs,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  sune  dass.  One 
of  them  is  the  ^  Noli  me  tangere^  in  the  Casa  Ereokm,  but 
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wliidi  soofleqneiitlj  puted  bto  the  Eseuml ;  tlie  oilier  & 
pictaie  of  the  Viigin  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Divine  Infui^ 
whieh  adorns  the  royal  gallery  in  Florence ;  both  of  which  he 
dedares  are  in  a  taste  which  he  failed  to  discover  in  the  most 
sablime  and  odehnUed  pictures  of  Correggio.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  Maisyas  of  the  Marchesi  Litta,  at  Milan,  with  a 
lew  other  works  of  Oorreggio's  inserted  in  the  catalogae  of 
Tiraboschi,  which  is  the  most  copions  extant  From  sadi 
evidence  it  most,  in  short,  be  admitted,  that  this  artist  wm 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  middle  style,  between  that  whidi  he 
formed  as  a  sdiolar  and  that  whidi  he  completed  as  a  master. 
And  we  have  equal  reason  for  bdieving  what  has  been  stated 
respecting  Gorr^sgio's  having  attempted  a  variety  of  styles^ 
before  he  made  cfaoiee  of  the  one  by  whidi  he  so  greatly  dis- 
tingnished  hTfn«ftlf,  and  thns  laid  the  foundation  for  his  pieces 
being  attribmted,  as  they  have  been,  to  difEmnt  mastem.  In 
&ct,  his  conceptions  of  the  beantif nl  and  the  perfect  were- 
deduced  in  part  from  other  artists,  and  in  part  created  by 
himself ;  conceptions  that  could  not  be  matured  without  mudL 
time  and  labour ;  on  which  account  he  was  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  imitate  those  natural  philosophers  v^o  try  an  infinite 
number  of  different  experiments  to  ducover  some  single  truth 
which  they  have  in  view. 

During  a  progress  thus  gradually  pursued,  and  by  an  artist 
who  in  every  new  production  succeeded  in  surpassing  himself 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  of  his  new  style.  I 
once  saw  in  Rome  a  very  beautiful  little  picture,  represooting', 
in  the  back-ground,  the  taking  <^  Christ  in  the  guden ;  and 
in  the  fore  part,  the  youth  Joseph,  who,  in  the  act  of  flying; 
leaves  his  manUe  behind  him ;  the  (oiginal  of  which  is  in 
En  j^and,  and  a  di^plicate  at  Milan,  in  possession  of  Count  de 
Keweniller;  the  picture  at  Borne  bore  in  andent  character 
the  date  of  1505,  indisputably  false.  A  more  correct  one,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  upon  that  of  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe* 
rine,  in  posoesrion  of  Count  Brull,  late  prime  minister  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  which  is  every  way  corresponding  to  the 
other  remaining  at  Capo  di  Monte ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1 517. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  this  year,  when  the  artist  was  just 
twenty-three,  he  had  already  suffideutly  mastered  his  new 
style,  from  the  foot  of  his  having  about  1518,  or  1519,  pro- 
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duoed  in  Parma  the  piotoie  which  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
monasteiT  of  St.  Paul.  This,  after  yarions  disputes,  has 
lecentlv  been  acknowledged  to  be  '^  one  of  the  most  grand, 
spirited,  and  laboured  p)roductions  that  ever  proceeded  from 
that  divine  hand ;"  and  it  has  been  illustrated  with  its  real 
epoch,  from  an  excellent  little  work  of  the  celebrated  Padre 
Aff<>.  Such  a  work,  indeed,  confers  a  benefit  upon  history.  He 
there  explains  the  manner  in  whicb  Coneggio  might  have 
imitated  the  ancients  with  such  adrantagee  only  as  he  found 
in  Parma ;  and  endearours  to  account  for  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  silence  of  Hengs,  who,  having  beheld  this 
very  picture,  omitted  to  mention  it  among  Antonio's  other 
works.  We  are  relieved,  also,  from  anchor  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  representing  the  Chase 
of  Diana,  abounding  with  such  a  variety  of  loves  and  cupids, 
could  have  been  painted  for  a  holy  monastery,  accompanied 
by  those  profane  representations  distributed  throughout  the 
same  chamber,  in  various  circular  pieces,  such  as  the  Graces, 
the  Fates,  the  Yestals;  a  naked  Juno,  suspended  from  the 
beavens,  in  the  method  described  by  Homer,  in  his  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad ;  with  other  similar  objects,  still  lees  becom- 
ing the  sphere  of  a  cloister.  But  our  wonder  will  cease  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  same  place  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
lady  abbcHBs,  at  a  time  in  which  the  nuns  of  S.  Paolo  lited 
unguarded  by  nates ;  in  which  every  abbess  sought  to  enjoy 
berself ;  held  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  castles,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Inshop,  lived  altogeUier  as  a  secular  personage, 
a  license  in  those  days  extremely  g^eral,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Muratori,  in  his  '^  Italian  Antiquities,"  torn.  iii.  p.  832; 
The  above  woric  was  a  commission  given  by  a  Donna  Giovanna 
di  Piacenza,  who  was  then  the  superior  of  the  monastery ;  and 
whatever  degree  of  learning  we  meet  with  in  the  painting,  and 
in  the  devices  or  conceits,  was,  most  probably,  communicated 
to  the  artist  by  Giorgio  Anselmi,  a  celebrated  scholar,  whose 
own  daughter  belonged  to  the  same  establishment.  But  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  proceed  further  in  our  notice  of  a 
dissertation,  assuredly  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ingenious 
that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  read.  The  pictures  are  iu)out  to 
be  engraved  by  the  hand  of  Signer  Bosaspina,  after  those  of 
S.  Giovanni,  in  which  the  learoed  Abate  Masza  is  at  present 
TOL.  n.  2  0 
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80  ImodaM J  eogaged,  no  len  lo  tko  adTUiti^  <tf  tiie  «rtB  ihtt 
of  hb  own  repatafckm.* 

The  vMt  undertaking,  so  finely  ezeeoted  bj  Coireggio,  «t 
8.  Paolo,  obtained  for  him  so  Ugh  a  name,  that  the  Pads 
Cassinensi  inyited  him  to  engage  in  the  eqaaliy  extendre  one 
of  San  QioTanni,  entered  upon  in  1520»t  and  completed  in 
1524,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  books.  Thoe,  alao,  in 
addition  to  ssTeral  minor  works,  he  decorated  the  tribnae^ 
which  being  afterwards  remoTed,  in  order  to  extend  the  choiz, 
and  rebuilt,  was  repainted,  as  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  bj 
AietnsL  On  the  dmolition  of  the  tribune,  thepictare  of  the 
Inc(Mxmation  of  the  Virgin,  the  leadbg  snbjeet  in  the  fresco, 
was  saTod,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  rojal  library ;  and 
varions  heads  of  angris,  which  in  like  manner  escaped  the  same 
destmction,  are  preserred  in  the  Palaaso  Bondaiuni  at  Borne. 
There  are,  now,  in  the  chnrch  of  San  Gioyaani,  two  pictares 
in  oil,  placed  c^^nsite  to  one  another,  in  one  of  the  chapds; 
one,  a  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross;  the  othei^  the  Martyrdom 
of  St  Plscidns,  both  painted  on  canras  made  for  thepnrpose, 
like  some  of  the  pidnres  of  Mantegna.  On  the  exterior  of 
one  of  the  other  chapels  is  a  figoie  of  St  John  the  Eraagelist, 
executed  in  the  noUest  manner.  And,  &iaUy,  there  u  the 
grand  cupola,  where  the  artist  represented  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  to  his  Father ;  the  apostles  looking  on  in  n^il^g^4^<^  Tene- 
ration  and  surprise ;  a  production  in  which,  whether  we  regard 
the  proportion,  and  the  shortening  of  the  figurea^  the  naked 
parts,  or  the  draperioB,  or  gase  upon  it  as  a  whole,  we  nmst 
alike  confess  that  it  was  an  unexampled  spedmen  of  the  art^ 
in  its  kind;  the  terrific  Judgment  of  Ifichelangelo}  not  haying 
then  assumed  its  place  in  the  Yaticaa. 

^  S01116  wiitcri  attompt  to  proro  from  tids  wofk  that  Conesgio  kad 
alreadj  Tinted  Borne. 

t  lirabofdii  was  unable  to  diaoorer  any  certain  work  from  the  ^»^  of 
Antonio,  between  the  jean  17  and  20,  of  the  same  ase.  Tliia  g«v«  rise  to 
the  aaaertion  of  Vamn's  annotator,  tiiat  he  remamed  in  Rome  in  qvality 
of  RaffiMfillo^a  popil  during  thiaintenral,  and  onhia  maater'a  death,  in  ISM, 
retained  to  Lomoardy.  Soeh  a  siippoaltion  beecoaci  utterly  Toid,  ■^^ 
tiie  abore  epodia  addaoed  by  ns. 

t  It  is  worth  notice,  that  Ratti,  persuaded  of  Correggio's  reddence  at 
Rome,  has  cndled  himself  of  the  argnment  of  certain  figores  beii^  bor* 
rowed  by  him  from  the  Judgment,  t^fhrt  MUeJMmtgth  Maipaimi^iii, 
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Aatonislihig,  bowerer,  m  such  a  pfoducikm  miiBt  be  allowed 
to  be,  h  will  still  be  fmmd  to  yidkl  the  palm  to  another,  which 
the  band  ef  Con^gio  alone  ooold  baye  rendered  saperior. 
This  is  the  eelebcated  Aflsomptaon  of  the  Virion,  in  ^ 
eathedral  ot  PaiB%  eonq>leted  in  the  year  1530.  It  is 
MStBpiQ/kMj  mote  aBq>le ;  and  in  the  back-ground  the  figures 
of  the  fluae  apostles  are  reprodoced,  as  was  eastonuuyy  ex- 
presflbg  feelings  of  surprise  and  pi^,  though  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  the  fcnrmer.  In  the  upp»  part  is 
represented  an  immense  crowd  of  happy  spirits,  yet  distributed 
in  the  finest  ofder,  with  a  number  of  angels  of  all  dimensions, 
and  fuU  of  action  ;  some  employed  in  assisting  the  flight  of 
the  Virgin,  othen  nnging  and  ^umoing,  and  the  rest  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  trinmph  witii  i^pf^nse,  songs,  tordM«,  imd 
the  burning  of  celestial  perfumes.  In  all,  the  countenances 
beam  with  mingled  beaaij,  hilarity,  and  triumph ;  a  halo  of 
light  seems  to  envdope  the  whole,  so  tiiat,  notwithstanding  the 
piece  is  much  defieMed,  it  is  still  calculated  to  awaken  sudi  an 
enchantment  of  the  soul,  that  the  spectator  almost  dreams  he 
is  in  elyaium.  These  magnificent  works,  as  it  has  been 
obserred  of  the  chambers  of  Raffiiello,  were  ealcnlated  to 
promote  the  digni^  of  Us  manner,  tnd  led  the  way  to  that 
hdght  of  perfection  which  he  attained  in  the  cBfficult  art  of 
working  in  firesco.  To  estimate  it  aright,  we  ought  to  i^proach 
near,  to  mark  the  deeboon  and  andacity  as  it  were  of  eyery 
stroke ;  the  parts,  that  at  a  itistanee  appear  so  beautiful,  yet 
effbcted  by  few  Ihies ;  and  tiiat  colouring,  and  that  hannony 
which  umte  so  many  objects  in  one,  piodaoed,  as  it  were,  in 

EqnaQy  t»lid  is  hit  comaetiiie,  ftmnded  upon  sereral  figures  of  BaffaeDo's, 
wbich  lie  detected  in  Uorreggio,  ••  if  these  two  artists  had  nerer  studied 
from  the  same  book  of  natire.  Soch  an  opimoa  is  sssiiii  kid  also  by  PaAe 
della  Yalle,  cited  la  <mt  ifSt  yohime,  p.  4tL.  B«t  writers  will  always 
he  liaUe  to  tlMse  miitalrfB,  as  loaf  as  tfaej  pretend  to  make  discoveries 
and  throw  ttg^  «p0Q  ancieiit  facts,  without  adhering  to  historical  dates, 
and  in  HnBh  ooiyectves  rather  consoH  novelty  and  their  own  vanity  than 
truth.  But  this  fault,  brondit  into  vogoe  about  the  middle  of  the  e^^- 
teenth  century,  has  produced  no  fittle  evil,  ho*k  fa  letters  aad  rdigioa, 
and  surely  cannot  eontiBae  to  receive  eneowagement  at  this  enlightened 
period.  Let  us  rather  trust  that  the  love  of  tnSh,  never  altogedier  extin- 
guished, will  resume  its  former  influence  in  the  investigation  of  historical 
points,  and  that  one  of  its  lea^ng  objects  win  be  tofree  both  sacred  and 
profane  history  flrom  tiiose  foolish  sophisma  that  so  much  obaoa»  it. 

2  c  2 
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sportfol  1^7.  The  renowned  artifli  sonriyed  only  four  years, 
snbeeqnent  to  the  completion  of  the  onpola;  widioat  ooni- 
mendng,  daring  the  intemal,  the  painting  of  the  tribune,  for 
which  he  had  pledged  himseli^  and  rec^red  part  of  the 
remuneration,  which  was  afterwards  restored  to  tiie  rev^iaes 
of  the  cathedral  by  his  bars.  It  has  been  eonjeotored,  that 
the  conductors  of  the  works  most,  in  some  way,  have  given, 
him  offence ;  since  the  artist  Sojaro,  on  bdmg  invited  to  paint 
at  the  SUeeatay  objects  to  it  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Not 
wishing  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  so  many  different  heads; 
and  you  know,"  he  continues  to  his  friend,  ^  what  was  said  to 
Correggio  in  the  dome.**  Now  this,  it  would  appear,  most 
have  consisted  of  some  expressions  derogatory  to  lus  tidents ; 
probably  some  words  which  one  of  the  artificers  is  said  to  have 
I4>plied  to  the  diminutiyeness  of  his  figures :  ^  Ci  arete  &tto 
un  guassetto  di  rane."  ^  Ton  have  presented  us  with  a  hash 
of  frogs."  Words  from  a  workman,  fbr  which  Correggio  might 
easily  have  consoled  himself  as  they  did  not  express  the 
opimon  of  the  dty  of  Parma. 

He  died,  however,  about  four  years  afterwards,  at  his  native 
place,  before  he  had  completed  his  undertaking ;  and  without 
leaving  any  portrait  of  himself  which  can  be  oon^deied 
genuine.  Y  asari's  editor,  at  Bome^  produces  one  of  a  bald  old 
man,  little  igxeeable  to  our  ideas  of  Ooncggio,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  forty.  It  is  taken  fixmi  a  collection  of  designs  by  the 
FwAie  Bested  wUch  he  entitled,  the  ""Portable  GaUery,"  and 
which  both  the  Cavalier  Tiraboschi  and  the  Padre  delia  Talle 
mentioned  as  having  been  lost  Nevertheless  it  exists  in  the 
Ambrodan  collection,  and  contains,  among  other  deogns,  one 
which  Resta,  in  the  notes  added  thereto,  deckres  to  be  the 
£unily  of  Correg^o,  oonosting  of  the  portrait  of  himsdif^  his 
wifo,  and  his  sons;  altogether  forming  one  female  and  three 
male  heads,  poor,  and  wretohedljr  attired.  But  it  betrays 
evident  marics  of  its  want  of  genuinenesi^  and  not  the  least  in 
the  description  of  the  fomily ;  inasmuch  as  Antonio  is  known 
to  have  had  <me  son  and  three  dau^ters,  two  of  whom  appear 
to  have  died  at  an  eariy  age.  The  portrait  remaining  at 
Turin,  in  the  "Vlgna  ddla  Begina,  engraved  by  the  very  able 
Yalpeiga,  bean  an  inscription,  in  part  hidden  by  the  oomioe. 
Still  I  oontrived  to  decipher  the  words,  Antoniut  Oorri^us^ 
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/-*  (that  is,  fecii\  one  of  the  first  aigaments  for  not  admitting 
it,  as  some  hare  done,  to  be  a  head  of  Oorreggio.  A  farther 
one  may  be  derived  from  the  inscription  itself  being  written  in 
large  letters,  and  in  a  space  ooenpying  the  whole  length  of  the 
canyas,  a  method  oooasionallj  aaopt^  to  explain  the  subject 
of  the  piece,  but  never  the  name  of  the  artist  There  was 
another  portrait  sent  from  Genoa  into  England,  with  an 
inscription  upon  the  back,  indicating  it  to  be  that  of  Antonio 
da  Correggio,  drawn  by  Dosso  Dosd,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  Batti.  I  have  no  sort  of  ground  for  asserting 
such  a  signature  to  have  been  introduced  several  years  sub- 
sequent ;  a  plan  whidi  was,  and  still  is  frequently  adopted,  by 
an  accurate  imitation  of  the  andmt  characters;  I  would 
merely  obswve,  Uiat  there  was  also  a  distinguished  painter  in 
miniature,  of  the  name  of  M.  Antonio  da  Correggio,  who 
traversed  Italy  about  the  time  of  Dosso,  and  whose  merits  I 
shall  treat  of  hereafter.  Of  the  portrait  taken  of  Correggio, 
by  Qambans  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  it  would  here  be 
improper  to  i^peak,  otherwise  than  as  of  an  idle  popular 
mmour.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  admit  the 
seeming  truth  of  what  is  advanced  by  Yasari,  that  this  noble 
artist  entertained  no  idea  of  transmitting  his  likeness  to  pos- 
terity, not  justly  estimating  his  own  excellence,  but  adding  to 
his  numerous  other  accomplishments  that  of  a  remarkable 
modesty,  conferring  real  honour  upon  our  history. 

The  ktest  and  most  ^perfect  style  of  Oorreggio  has  been 
minutely  analysed  by  the  Cavaliw  Menffs,  in  Uie  same  man- 
ner as  ho  examined  that  of  Raffadlo  and  of  Titian.  And  in 
this  frmous  triumvirate  he  accorded  to  him  the  second  rank, 
after  Rafiaello,  observing,  that  this  last  depicted  mere  exqui- 
sitely the  affections  of  the  soul,  thou^  inferior  to  him  in  the 
expression  of  external  forms.  In  this,  indeed,  Oorreggio  was 
a  true  master,  having  succeeded  by  his  colouring,  and  yet  more 
by  his  chiaroscuro,  in  introdudng  into  his  pictures  an  ideal 
beauty,  surpassing  that  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ing the  adnuration  of  the  most  learned,  by  an  union  of  art  and 
nature  in  its  rarest  forms,  such  as  they  never  before  beheld. 
And  sudi  admiration,  and  such  i^plauses,  were  in  particuUir  • 
Jbestowed  upon  his  St.  Jerome,  preserved  in  the  a(»demy  at 
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PsoM.  Algwotti  tohiw,  thit  he  wi  incfeMdio  ; 
to  Mj  oilier  o£  Uf  ppoiiirti—!;  «d  to  nwiMM  m  '  ' 
""TiiMdomipaMtr  ""IVwaknepkHeitBer  AnllwlCW- 
nieci  himsflU  lym  iiit  hhnidiBg  thbpictww^— iwett  «>  afew 
Ottos  fron  th*  ane  kuii,  ^tdMH,  in  tiM  lattar  aliQ^ 
to  his  brother  Lodofioo,<iBiilioiwwddiiotev«i  rriilMiHfe«titci 
with  the  St,  Cecilia,  of  FsflSMfln,  winch  is  sti&tobe  seen  is 
thedtjofBolo^M.  Anditasfbetralyssid^dttitlieflaBS 
art  thst  had  been  CMiied  to  sndi »  pitdli  rf  snMisnity  by  Mi- 
ehehuigrio--to  sack  sa  ezqvistle  di^ree  of  aftUttal  gnee  ssd 
ozpresnon  bj  Bsfmriloi  aad  from  ^^tisa  received  meh.  baam- 
table  perfeetioii  in  its  tones  of  eohniEiiig— ^iqf^lajed  in  Ct^ng^ 
po  sndli  an  ludon  of  exeeHeneea^  as  in  tiM  opinion  of  Meogi, 
earned  tbe  whde  of  these  to  tiieir  hi^ieBt  pcnit  of  perfeetion,. 
addmgtoall  Uior  dign^  and  troth  Us  own  pecdiavelesniiee^ 
and  n  taste  as  eaptiyating  to  the  egne  as  to  the  heart  of  the 
spectator. 

In  design  he  ezhaasted  not  all  titti  depth  of  knoidedge,  so 
eoBs^coons  in  Bonarrnoti ;  bnt  it  was  at  onee  so  gieai  ud  se^ 
select^  tbU^  the  G8ao(nihemsd?esad4»ted  it  fvthdr  modeL 
I  am  aware,  thai  Algarotti  eonndered  him  to  be  somewLai 
incorrect  in  the  expresnon  of  his  eontoms ;  while  Menga,  on 
the  oUier.haad,  defends  him  reary  wannly  from  sndi  n  chuge. 
Truly,  tibere  does  not  i^pear  the  same  yariety  in  his  linee  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Baffaello  and  the  ancients,  inasmndi  as  he  pnr- 
poselj  aroided  angles  and  rectilinear  Hnes,  pfeserringas  mnch 
as  lay  in  his  power,  an  nndnkting  sweep  of  ontEne^  sometinieB 
eonvex  and  sometimes  conoaTe ;  while  it  is  nuuntoined,  that 
his  graee  resBlta^  in  a  great  measme,  from  this  pzaetaoe  ;  so 
that  Mengs  in  nneertain^  fq>peais  at  one  time  to  commend, 
and  at  another  to  excuse  mm  for  it^  He  is  lavish  of  his  pnuses 
on  the  dengn  of  his  draperies,  on  whose  masses  Correggio 
bestowed  more  attention  than  on  the  particolar  folds ;  he  being 
the  first  who  sncoeeded  in  making  dmpery  a  port  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  by  force  of  contrast  as  l^  its  direction ;  tlins 
opening  a  new  patli  which  might  render  it  conspicaons  in  large 
works.  In  particular,  his  yoothfol  and  infiuidle  heads  are 
greatly  celebrated ;  the  feces  beaming  with  so  mndi  nature  and 
simplicity,  as  to  OTchant,  imd  to  compel  as,  as  it  were,  to  smne- 
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as  theysmile.*  Euk  sefpamteignre  mtkj  be  ftfonounced  origmi^ 
horn  the  infinite  yariety  of  fbreshortenings  he  has  introduced ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  sio^^e  head  that  is  not  seen  from  a  point  of 
Tiew  either  abore  or  below;  not  a  hand,  not  a  whole  figure, 
whose  attitude  is  not  fiiU  oi  an  ease  and  pace  of  motion, 
b^ond  examjj^e*  By  h»  practice  of  foreshortening  figures 
upon  ceilings,  which  was  ayoided  by  Rafi*aello^  he  orercame 
many  difficulties  still  remaining  to  be  ranquished  after  the 
tiBoe  of  MaBt6gn%  and  in  this  Imnoh  of  perq>ectiye  is  justly 
entitled  to  die  merit  of  baring  rendered  it  complete. 

His  coloniing  is  allowed  to  correspond  beautifully  with  the 
grace  and  selection  of  his  dangn,  Giulio  Romano  hAving  been 
heard  to  assert  that  it  was  fdtogether  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen ;  nor  was  he  areise  to  the  Dnke  of  Mantua  giving  the  pre- 
fiarence  to  Corr^ggk>  above  himself,  when  aboot  to  m&e  a  pre- 
soitation  of  pictures  to  the  Enqperor  Charles  Y .  Equal  com- 
mendation is  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lomaszo^  when  he  pro- 
nounces that^amcmg  the  colonrists,  he  is  to  be  considered  rather 
aA  nniqae  tlnn  as  rare  in  point  of  merit.  No  artist  before  him 
ever  bestowed  so  much  attention  upon  his  canvas,  which  after 
a  sl^hi  covering  of  chalk,  received  his  colours,  both  in  point 
of  quanti^  and  ^uali^,  as  we  have  before  stated,  from  alavish 
baiuLt  in  the  impatto^  or  laying  on  his  colours,  he  approaches 
the  maimer  of  Giorgbne,  in  th«r  tone  he  resembles  Titian, 

*  nil  k  an  exmiiioft  of  Amdbal  Cinusd.  Sbewhere  he  obserra : 
'!  Ttim  kind  of  ddioacy  and  paritf,  wfakh  is  nther  troth  itidf  than  veri- 
aimiUtade,  pleaaea  me  greatlj.  It  ia  neither  artificial  nor  ibrced,  bat  i^aite 
natural." 

t  One  of  tiie  profcaaora  being  employed  in  reatoring  a  piece  of  Cer- 
reggio,  analyaed  the  mode  of  oolonring.  Upon  the  dudk,  he  aaid,  the 
artiat  appeared  to  have  laid  a  anr&ee  of  prepared  oil,  wfaidi  then  reodved 
ft  tiiick  mixture  of  colonra,  in  which  the  ingredienta  were  two-thirda  of  oil 
and  one  of  yamiah ;  that  tiie  colours  seemed  to  haTe  been  very  choice,  and 
partloalarly  purified  ihnn  aU  kinds  £i  salts,  which  in  progress  of  time  eat 
and  destroy  the  picture ;  and  that  tiie  before-mentioned  nae  of  prepared 
oil  mnst  hare  greatly  contributed  to  thia  purification  by  absorbing  the 
saline  particles.  It  was,  moreorer,  his  opinion  that  Correggio  adopted 
the  method  of  heating  hia  pictnrea,  either  in  the  snn,  or  at  the  me,  in  order 
that  the  colonra  might  become  aa  it  it  were  interfused,  and  equalised  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  produce  tiie  effect  of  haying  been  poured,  rather  than  laid 
on.  Of  that  htcid  appearance  which,  though  so  beautiful,  doea  not  reflect 
objects,  and  of  the  solidity  of  the  sorfu^e,  equal  to  the  Greek  pictare8»  he 
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thongh  in  tlifiir  Tanons  grndfttknUy  in  the  (^linien  of  Menga^ 
he  is  even  more  expert.  Th^e  preTuk  likewise  in  his 
colooring  a  cleamess  of  light, »  hrillisnej  raielj  to  be  met  with 
in  works  of  others  ;  the  objects  a{^pear  as  if  Tiewed  through 
a  glass,  and  towards  evening,  when  the  deanesB  of  oUierpaan^ 
ings  hegins  to  hde  with  the  decaj  of  light,  his  aie  to  be 
as  it  were  in  greater  riTidness,  and  like  phosphme 
shining  throngh  the  darkness  of  the  air.  Of  the  kind  of ' 
nish  for  which  Apelles  has  been  so  oommended  bj  Plin j,  wb 
appear  to  hare  no  idea  since  the  reyiral  of  the  art,  or  i^  indeed, 
we  at  all  possess  it,  we  mnst  confess  onr  obligations  to  Cooeg- 
gio.  Some  there  haye  been  who  could  hare  liked  more  deli* 
cacy  in  his  flesh  tints ;  bat  every  one  mnst  allow,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  has 
sncceeded  in  vaiying  them  admiiaUj,  impiessing  them  at  tke 
same  time  with  something  so  sofb,  so  jnicy,  and  so  fall  of  Hlc^ 
as  to  appear  like  truth  itselfL 

But  lus  grand  and  mastering  q[ua]it7,  his  crowning  tnunpii 
and  distinction  above  all  the  other  artists  known  to  as,  is  hk 
thorough  knowledge  of  lights  and  shades.  like  natoie  her- 
self he  does  not  present  objects  to  ns  with  the  same  fbioe  of 
light,  bat  varied  according  to  the  snrfscee,  qypontions,  and 
distances ;  it  flows  in  a  gradation  insensiblj  increasing  and 
diminishing,  a  distinction  essential  in  aerial  perq>ective^  in 
which  he  is  so  great,  and  contributing  finelj  to  the  geneiml 
harmony.  He  observed  the  same  principle  in  his  shades^ 
representing  the  reflection  of  coloor  upon  each,  in  so  d^i-> 
cate  a  degree,  that  thongh  using  them  so  abundantly,  his 
shadows  are  always  varied  like  nature's,  never  monotonona. 
This  quality  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  night-piece  in  the 
Dresden  gallery  ;*  and  in  his  Magdalen,  there  seen  repoeittg 
in  a  cave  ;t  a  small  picture  it  is  true,  but  estimated  in  the 
purchase  at  twenty-seven  thousand  crowns.     By  the  use  of 

remarks,  that  it  muit  hare  been  obtained  bj  some  strong  Tarnish  unknown 
to  the  Flemish  painters  tfaemselTes,  who  prepared  it  of  equal  deamesa  and 
lireUness,  bat  not  of  eqnal  strength.    See  toI.  i.  p.  60. 

*  It  is  more  aocnratelj  entitl^  bj  others  the  Opening  of  Day. 

t  The  Magdalen  at  Dresden  has  not  in  the  back  ground  a  caye,  but  a 
desert  spot.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  engraving  bj  the  Car.  Professor 
Longfai,  after  an  exact  design  ftcrm  the  original,  and  to  the  numerou 
copies  of  this  Uttle  painting  which  still  exist 
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his  chiaroscuro  he  not  only  gave  superior  softness  and  rotun- 
dity to  his  forms,  but  displayed  a  taste  in  the  whole  composi- 
tion, such  has  had  nerer  been  witnessed  before.  He  disposed 
the  masses  of  his  lights  and  shades  with  an  art,  purely  natural 
in  its  foundation,  but  in  the  selection  and  effect  altogether, 
ideal.  And  he  arrired  at  this  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
yery  same  path  pursued  by  Michelangelo,  ayailing  himself 
of  models  in  clay  and  wax,  the  remains  of  some  of  which  are 
said  to  haye  been  found  in  the  cupola  at  Parma  not  many 
^ears  ago.  It  is  also  currently  reported,  that  while  employed 
m  that  city,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  famous  modeller 
Begarelli,  whom  he  conducted  thither  at  his  own  expense. 

Thouffh  excellent  in  all,  in  other  portions  of  his  art  he 
cannot  be  pronounced  equally  excellent  His  conceptions 
were  good,  but  occasionally  they  betrayed  a  want  of  unity, 
representing  as  he  did  one  and  the  same  story  in  different 
parts.  Thus  in  tl^  &ble  of  Marsyas,  in  the  PalaEzo  Litta  at 
Milan,  his  contest  with  ApoUo,  Minerva  consigning  him  over 
to  punishment,  and  the  punishment  itself,  are  distributed  into 
separate  groups.  The  same  kind  of  repetition  will,  I  think, 
be  found  in  the  Btory  of  Leda,  executed  for  Charles  Y.,  in 
which  the  swan  is  twice  brought  into  view,  proceeding  by 
degrees  to  familiarise  himself  with  her  charms,  until  in  the 
third  group  he  possesses  her.  In  fact  his  inventions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  like  the  strains  of  Anacreon,  in  which  the  young 
loves,  and  in  sacred  themes  the  angels,  arc  introduced- under 
the  most  agreeable  forms  and  actions.  Thus  in  the  picture  of 
S.  Oeorge,  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  sword  and  helmet 
of  the  saint ;  and  in  S.  Jerome  mi  angel  is  engaged  in  shewing 
our  Lord  the  book  of  that  great  doctor  of  our  holy  church, 
while  another  is  holding  under  his  nose  the  uncovered  vase  of 
ointment  belonging  to  die  Magdalen.  Of  his  powers  of  com- 
position we  have  a  proof  in  the  execution  of  the  cupola, 
already  so  highly  commended,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  the 
architecture  1^  been  formed  for  the  effect  of  the  painting,  so 
admirably  is  this  last  adapted,  and  not  the  production  for  the 
place.  He  was  fond  of  contrasts,  no  less  in  whole  figures 
than  their  parts ;  but  he  never  arbitrarily  affected  them,  or 
carried  them  to  the  extravagant  degree  we  have  since  beheld, 
in  violation  of  all  decorum  and  truth.     In  force  of  expression. 
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more  partionkrij  vpon  tenderer  sabjects,  he  stands,  perhaps^ 
without  a  rival  or  an  example ;  soch  is  his  Magdalen  just 
alluded  to»  as  she  is  seen  bending  to  kiss  the  feet  5  the  Hofy 
Child,  with  a  oonntenanoe  and  action  ezpreesiTe  of  all  tiie 
difElnrent  beauties,  scattered  orer  the  works  of  manj  other 
artists^  a  sentiment  more  fbllj  expressed  by  Mengs :  of  this 
picture  we  maj  tnfy  say  with  OatnllnSi  ^Ommbos  nna 
omnes  surripnit  Veneres.  Grief  was  a  passion  likewise 
depicted  bj  him  with  sinffolar  power ;  admirably  raried  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  m  his  Dead  Christ  at  rarma,  most 
heartfdt  in  that  o(  the  Magdalen,  profound  in  the  Virgin,  and 
in  a  middling  degree  in  the  other  female  face.  And  ^ng^ 
we  do  not  meet  with  many  examples  of  a  loftier  cast,  still  he 
could  depict  the  fiercer  passions  with  sufficient  power,  as  wit- 
ness the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placidus,  in  which  piece  an  execn- 
ti<mer  is  so  noUy  drawn,  that  Domenichino  avowedly  imitated 
it  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  S.  Agnes. 

Finally  the  costume  of  his  sacred  histoir-pieces  is  deficient 
in  nothing  we  could  desire;  though  in  his  mbles,  indeed,  lie 
might  have  improved  it,  by  adhering,  like  Baffiiello  and  the 
modems,  more  closely  to  the  ancients.  Thus  m  his  Leda  he 
has  represented  Juno  in  the  guise  of  an  elderly  lady,  fnll  of 
spite  and  jealousy,  secretly  beholding  the  stolen  unbraces  of 
her  lord.  She  approaches  in  nothing  to  the  antique^  ei^er  in 
her  countenance  or  in  her  symbols,  and  hence  in  the  osnal 
interpretations  ehe  is  considered  as  a  mere  cypher.  In  the 
&Jble  of  Marsyas,  he  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Faun  ;  Mi- 
nerva has  no  iEgis,  nor  any  other  of  her  usual  attributes  ; 
while  Apollo  is  endued  neither  with  the  limbs  nor  aspect 
which  are  awarded  him  at  this  day ;  and  so  fiur  from  boastiiig 
of  his  lyre,  he  plftys  upon  a  violm.*  Here  again  we  might 
adduce  a  fresh  argument  for  Correg^o  having  never  visited 
Bome,  where  even  artists  of  mediocrity,  instructed  in  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  antique,  knew  how  to  avoid  similar  errors.  In 
him,  however,  they  are  scarcely  blemishes,  and  rather  flattering 
to  the  name  of  Correggio,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  more  fully 

*  Here  RaiTaello  was  eqvally  in  fuUt,  haying  so  repreaonted  Apollo  ha 
his  Parnaaaua.  Yet  he  waa  adriaed  by  hia  most  learned  contemporaries  ; 
and  it  ia  atiU  a  queatlon  among  archteologiats  what  waa  the  form  of  the 
armed  shell  ridded  by  Mercury  to  Apidlo. 
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to  eomrinoe  us  tbftt  ke  partekat  not  ike  gloiy  of  )ua  sorereign 
(rtjle  with  man  J  masteiB  or  many  asristuita^  atandinff  great 
and  alone.  Begarded  in  tliia  vieW,  he  i^peara  indeed  aome- 
tiuBg  more  than  mortal;  and  m  hie  presenoe,  as  Annihal 
CSaraeci  truly  wrote,  Parmigianino  and  others  of  hie  rank  aeem 
to  shrink  into  nothing.*  But  the  produetions  of  this  great 
master  are  daily  heooming  more  rare  in  Italy,  such  are  the 
prices  ofiered,  so  great  the  eagerness  of  strangers  to  obtain 
them,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  We  are  still  con- 
soled for  their  loss  by  sereral  ancient  copies,  more  espeinaUy 
of  his  smaller  pictures^  such  as  the  Marriage  of  8.  OsAherine, 
the  Reposing  Hfogdalen,  the  Young  Man'sEscape,  pieces  already 
men^ned ;  but  to  which  we  may  add  his  (Christ  praying  in  the 
Oaiden,  {^aced  in  the  Eseorial,  and  his  Zingherina,  the  GHpsey 
Girl,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden.  The  most  estimable  among  the 
old  copies  are  by  Sohidone,  Lelio  da  NoTcllaia,  CHrolamo  da 
Carpi,  and  by  the  Garacci,  who,  by  dint  of  copying  Correg^o's 
^eees,  approached  very  nearly  the  style  of  the  ori^als;  though 
more  in  poibt  of  design  than  in  skill  and  delicacy  of  colonrine. 
Hitherto  I  hare  treated  of  the  manner  of  Antonio,  and  m 
so  doing  hare  described  the  manner  of  his  school ;  not,  indeed, 
that  any  single  artist  at  all  equalled  or  approached  him,  but 
tiiat  all  hdd  rery  nearly  the  same  maxims,  mixed,  in  some 
instances,  with  dmerent  styles.  The  preraOing  character  of 
the  school  of  Parma,  by  way  of  distinction  likewise  called  the 
Lombard  school,  is  the  excdUience  of  its  shortenings,  like  the 
delineation  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  that  of  Florence. 
Nor  is  it  any  reproach  that  its  artists,  in  some  instances,  hare 
become  extmragant  and  affected  in  their  foreshortening,  as  the 
Florentines  in  their  representations  of  the  naked  limbs :  to 
imitate  well  is  in  all  places  a  difficult  art.  Its  character  may 
further  be  said  to  consist  in  a  fine  study  of  the  chiaroscuro 
and  of  draperies,  rather  than  of  the  human  figure,  in  which 
few  artists  of  the  school  can  boast  much  excellence.     Their 

*  Hif  words  are,  ''  It  is  my  unalterable  opinion  that  Parmigianino  in 
no  way  approaches  Correggio,  whose  thoughts  and  fine  inyendons  are  all 
dearly  drawn  from  hims^,  always  originu.  All  other  artists  look  ont  for 
tome  snpport,  some  foundations  for  th&  efforts  taken  from  other  loureet ; 
one  to  models,  one  to  statues,  another  to  cartoons :  all  thdr  prodactioas 
are  represented  such  as  they  might  hare  been,  Correggio*s  such  as  thsf 
rsally  are."-»See  second  Letter  to  Lodoyico,  Maltasia,  yoI.  L  p.  367. 
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eontoiun  aie  broad,  their  eoimteiiaiioes  aelaetod  ntlier  from* 
among  the  pec^le,  than  of  an  ideal  eaat,  bong  well  rounded, 
high  coloured,  and  exhibiting  ihoae  fsatinea  and  that  jojoiis- 
nesB  esteemed  so  original  in  Corr^ggio,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a  professor  long  reddent  in  Parma.  Theie  we- 
have  reason  to  believe  that  onr  artist  instructed  more  pnpila 
than  hare  been  recorded  b j  Yasari,  to  whose  obserrati^ms  and 
opinions  much  additional  matter  has  been  sop^ied  bf  writers 
of  the  present  age,  thongh  donbts  continue  to  preyail  reepeoi- 
ing  some  of  his  rqpnted  scholars.  I  shaU  treat  this  great 
master  as  others  haye  done  in  regard  to  Baffiielk^  com* 
prehending,  within  the  limits  of  his  sdio(4,  all  those  aansiaais 
and  others  who,  educated  in  different  academies,  subaequentl  j 
attached  themselyes  to  his,  availing  themselves  of  his  instmo- 
tions  and  examples.  . 

ilrst  upon  the  list,  therefore,  I  place  his  own  son.  Pom- 
ponio  AllegrL  He  had  hardly  time  to  benefit  by  his  &ther'8 
instructions,  or  to  receive  his'eariiest  rudiments,  having  loet 
him  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  grandfather  then  took  him 
under  his  care,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  occurring  five 
yean  after,  wh^  he  left  a  pretty  handsome  provision  for  the 
orphan,  who  boasted  likewise  no  common  degree  of  talent, 
mth  whom  he  pursued  his  education,,  however,  is  not  known, 
whether  with  Bondani,  a  ftdthful  disciple  of  his  £ftther^  or 
with  some  other  of  the  sune  sdiooL  It  is  certain  he  was 
a  youth  of  fair  abilities,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  his  &ther'8 
studies  he  a<^uired  some  reputation,  and  established  himself 
at  Parma,  m  the  cathedral  there  appears,  wrought  upon 
a  large  earthen  basin,  the  story  of  the  Israelites  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Moses,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  just  conrigned  the 
tablets  of  the  law.  Though  not  very  successful  as  a  whole, 
the  work  displays  great  merit  in  particular  parts ;  many  of 
the  heads  are  beautiful,  many  of  the  motions  spirited,  and 
there  are  tones  of  colouring  extremely  clear  and  naturaL  It 
was  believed  that  Pomponio  had  early  abandoned  the  use  of 
his  pencil,  disposing  of  his  property  in  Correggio,  and  after- 
wards dying  in  great  poverty  at  an  early  age.  These  false  or 
uncertain  reports,  however,  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
authentic  docum^ts  brou^t  forward  by  Father  Aff5,  stating 
him  to  have  enjoyed,  in  Parma,  high  reputation  and  honour- 
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able  public  oommiasions,  and  oonfinned  bj  a  pnUic  decree 
recor<&iig  him,  while  the  best  discifto  of  the  eohool  of  Panna 
were  yet  alire,  as  being  ottimo  pittare. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  artists  belonging  to  the  city  and 
state  of  Modena.  Among  these  we  find  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco Gappelli,  a  native  <^  Sassnolo,  who  established  himself 
in  Bologna,  without,  howerer,  leaving  there  any  pnblic  speci- 
men of  his  labours.  Most  probably  he  was  employed  by 
private  persons,  or,  as  Yedriani  is  l#d  to  conjecture,  also  by 
princes;  though  in  respect  to  their  names  he  is  certainly 
mistaken.  There  is  an  altar-piece  in  8.  Sebastiano  at  Sas- 
snolo,  commonly  attributed  to  his  hand,  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  with  some  saints,  among  which  last  appears 
the  titular,  the  most  noble  and  conspicuous  of  the  whole,  in 
such  fine  impasto  and  relief^  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  pencil 
of  his  master. 

Another  of  the  school  is  CKovanni  Oiarola  da  Reggie, 
whose  productions  there  in  fresco  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palazzo  Donelli  and  other  places,  though  they  have  perished 
in  Parma.  He  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  exempt  from 
the  usual  negligence  of  fresco  painters  in  their  contours ;  still 
he  was  much  esteemed,  while  he  flourished,  fbr  the  spirit  and 
delicacy  of  his  manner.  Although  epitaphs  are  by  no  means 
the  most  desiraUe  sort  of  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
deceased,  it  will  be,  nevertheless,  wortii  while  to  recall  that  of 
Oiarola,  ^m  which,  if  we  deduct  even  nine  parts  of  the 
commendation,  the  tenth  will  confer  upon  him  no  slight 
honour : — ^^  lo.  OeroUi,  qui  adeo  excellentem  pingendi  artem 
edoctus  fnerat,  ut  alter  Apelles  vocaretur ;"  who  had  arrived 
at  such  a  masterly  degree  of  excellence  in  this  noble  art  that 
he  waa  entided  to  the  name^f  another  Apelles.  To  him  we 
have  to  add  a  fellow-citisen  and  namerake  of  Correggio^ 
called  Antonio  Bemieri,  sprung  from  a  noble  stock,  and  who 
having  lost  his  master  at  we  age  of  eighteen  years,  inherited, 
in  a  manner,  the  appellation  of  Antonio  da  Correggio,  thua 
ffiving  rise  to  several  historical  doubts  and  inaccuracies.  He 
IS  enumerated  by  Landi,  and  by  Pietro  Aretino,  among  the 
most  distinffuished  of  the  miniature  painters ;  and  also  men- 
tioned by  D.  Yeronica  Oambara,  Marchioness  of  Correggio. 
There  is  no  genmne  painting  by  him,  however,  in  oil,  thou^ 
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I  hsTB  BO  fMBoa  lor  refnsiDg  him  the  degree  of  reputation  ao 
general  among  the  miniatonsts;  uid  tl^  portrait  at  Torin, 
described  in  the  present  yolome  (p.  388),  ought  certainly,  I 
think,  to  be  attribated  to  him  rather  than  to  Antonio  AU^^ 
He  long  flouished  in  Venice,  yisited  Borne,  and  died  at  his 
BfttiTe  pbee.  The  next  I  haye  to  add  to  this  list  is  a  name 
unknown,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  histoir,  and  one  which  I 
only  disoorered  from  a  beaxitiM  dei^  I  happened  to  meet 
wiUi  in  a  cdfeotkm  b j  Father  Fontana  Bamahita,  a  coEectioii 
mentioned  by  me  with  commendation  in  my  first  ydume 
(p.  77).  Hw  name  is  Ant(mio  Bnmo,  a  natiye  of  Modena, 
and  an  artist  who  ably  emnlated  the  genius  of  Corx^ggio  in 
his  grace,  his  nature,  his  Ibreshorteninga^  and  his  brood  lights^ 
though  with  far  less  correct  a  pencil. 

Further,  among  the  scholars  of  Parma,  there  remain  seyeral 
who  acquired  less  fame.     A  Danidlo  de  For  is  mentioned  by 
Yasari  in  his  lifs  of  Taddeo  Zaccaro^  who,  according  to  hia 
account,  reeeiyed  some  assistance  from  DasieUo^  more  in  the 
way  of  instructions  than  example.    Yet  he  records  no  other 
of  his  productions  besides  a  piece  in  fresco^  to  be  seen  at  Y ito, 
near  Sora,  where  he  inyited  Zueearo  to  j<nn  him  as  an 
assistant ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  eomnie&ds  him  for  an j 
thing  beyond  haying  acquired  £rom  Corr^ggio  and  Pamijgi». 
nitto  a  tolerable  degree  of  sofibness  of  mannv.    In  feu^t  he 
must  haye  rather  occupied  the  place  of  a  ioanneyman  than  cf 
an  assistant  of  Correggio,  and  I  suspect  he  is  the  same  front 
whom  Yasari  obtained  some  information  respecting  this  artist, 
in  particular,  such  as  related  to  his  ayarice,  whidk  the  histo* 
rian  had  assiuedly  no  reason  ettherfor  disbelieying  or  inyent- 
ing.     But  e  superior  pupil  of  the  sane  mkooL  wiU  be  found 
in  M.  ToreUi,  called  a  natiye  of  Milan  in  the  MS.  of  fiesta^ 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  conipaaion  of  Bondani,  in 
executing  the  frieze  at  San  Qionmni  in  Parma,  painted  ia 
chiaroscuro.     It  was  taken  from  the  design  of  Coneggio,  wh# 
zeoeiyed  likewise  ^e  proceeds  from  the  work.    It  is  added  by 
Ratti,  that  the  first  doister  of  the  same  monastery  was  also 
adorned  with  singular  felicity  by  the  same  hand. 

The  names  of  the  following  artists  all  enjoy  more  or  lew 
celebrity  in  Italy  at  the  jHresent  day ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
OMrtain  that  they  were  all  the  pupils  of  Com^o,  nor  tfaait 
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they  all  observed  tlie  same  manner.  Like  young  swimmers^ 
0ome  of  them  aeem  caotious  of  leaving  the  side  of  their  master, 
while  others  appear  fearful  only  of  being  seen  to  approach 
him  too  nearly,  as  if  proud  of  the  skifi  they  had  already 
acquired.  To  the  first  class  belongs  Bondani,  who  was 
employed  along  with  Correggio  at  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and  to  him  is  chiefly  attributed  a  srotesque  contained  in  the 
monastery,  assigned  to  the  school  of  Antonio,  though  we  may 
detect  some  figues  of  cherubs  which  appear  from  the  master  s 
hand.  Yet  Eondani  was  accustomed  to  imitate  his  master 
pretty  accurately  in  his  individual  figures ;  and  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  he  drew  a  Madonna, 
that,  in  want  of  historical  evidence,  might  have  been  attributed 
to  Ck>rreggio.  There  is  also  an  altar-piece  at  the  Eremitani, 
representing  saints  Agostino  and  Qeronimo,  so  much  in  the 
Correggio  manner  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
Panna.  But  Rondani  was  unable  to  reach  the  grandeur  of 
the  head  of  the  school ;  he  is  accused  on  the  other  hand  of 
having  been  too  careful  and  minute  in  the  accessaries  of  his  art, 
which  we  gather,  indeed,  £rom  one  of  his  frescos  in  a  chs^  of 
the  cathedral,  and  in  general  from  his  other  works.  They  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  though  I  have  seen  one  of 
his  Madonnas,  with  a  Child,  in  possession  of  the  Mardieri 
Scarani  at  Bologna,  the  figure  bearing  a  swallow  in  her  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  painter's  name ;  besides  the  portndt  of  a  man, 
draped  and  dengned  in  the  Oioigione  taste,  at  the  house  of 
the  1^.  Bettinelli  in  Mantua. 

I  Inve  already  alluded  to  Michelangelo  Anselmi,  in  the 
8eho<^  of  Siena,  and  I  again  prepare  to  treat  of  him  more  fully, 
from  documoats  since  published,  or  which  I  have  since  read. 
Upon  the  ai^hority  of  these  it  is  very  certain  that  he  traced 
his  leimily  several  generations  back  to  the  city  of  Pkuma ; 
though  he  is  denominated  da  Lucca^  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  buying  been  bom  at  that  place,  according  to  Ratti,  inl591, 
and  he  hsw  been  also  called  daSiena^  becanse^  asl  am indined 
to  coBJectore,  he  may  have  resided  and  purraed  his  studies 
there  while  young.  Rasta,  in  the  MSb  I  have  so  frequently 
cited,  contends  th^  he  acquired  his  art  from  Sodoma ;  Axaolini, 
from  Riccio,  son-in-law  to  Sodoma,  both  of  whom  are  known 
to  have  remained  a  consideraUe  time  at  Lnoca.    Th^rehemaj 
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bave  been  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments,  and  afterwards 
have  completed  his  studies  at  Siena>  where  he  produced  the 
idtar-piece  of  Fontegiusta,  which  bears  no  traces  of  the 
Lombard  style.  When  practised  in  the  art  he  returned  to 
Parma,  he  was  older  than  Corr^gio,  and  then  only  capaUe  of 
improving  his  style  by  availing  himself  of  his  advice  and 
example,  in  the  same  way  as  Garofolo  and  many  others,  hj 
the  example  of  RaflSiallo. 

When  in  the  year  1522  Correggio  was  engaged  to  paint  the 
cnpola  of  the  cathedral  and  the  great  tribune,  Anselmi,  together 
with  Rondani,  and  Parmigianino,  were  fixed  upon  to  adorn 
the  contiguous  chapels.  The  undertaking  was  never  executed  ; 
but  such  a  selection  shews  that  he  was  esteemed  capable  of 
accompan3ring  the  style  of  Correggio,  and  his  works  sufficiently 
attest  that  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  it  He  is  full  in 
his  outlines,  extremely  studied  in  the  heads,  glowing  in  his 
tints,  and  very  partial  to  the  use  of  red,  which  he  contrives  to 
vary  and  to  break  as  it  were  into  different  colours  in  the  same 
picture.  Perhaps  his  least  merit  consists  in  his  compodtion, 
which  he  sometimes  overloads  with  figures.  He  painted  in 
various  churches  at  Parma ;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  productions,  approaching  nearest  to  his  great  model,  is  at 
S.  Ste&no,  in  which  S.  John  the  Baptist  along  with  the 
tituhtr  saint,  is  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  His 
largest  work,  however,  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Steccata, 
where,  upon  the  testimony  of  Yasari,  he  executed  the  cartoons 
of  Oiulio  Romano.  But  this  is  disproved  by  the  contract, 
which  assigns  to  Anselmi  himself  a  chamber  in  which  to  com- 
pose his  cartoons ;  nor  did  Giulio  do  more  than  send  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  work  to  Parma.  In  collections  his  speci- 
mens are  rare  and  valuable,  although  he  flourished,  to  say  the 
least,  as  late  as  the  year  1554,  in  which  he  added  a  eod^  to 
his  wilL 

Bernardino  Qatti,  named  firom  his  &ther's  profession  Soiaro, 
of  whom  I  shall  agun  make  mention  in  the  Cremonese  school, 
is  an  artist,  who,  in  different  countries,  left  various  specimens 
of  his  art  Parma,  Piacensa,  and  Cremona  abound  with  th^n. 
He  ranks  among  the  least  doubtful  disciples  of  Correggio,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  mn.Tifng^  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  treated  by  the  hand  of  his  master.     His  picture 
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of  a  Pieta,  at  the  Magdalen,  in  Panna,  that  of  his  Repose  in 
Egypt,  at  S.  Sigismond,  in  Cremona,  with  his  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  at  S.  Peter's,  in  the  same  citj,  afford  ample  evidence 
of  his  power  of  imitating  Correggio  without  becoming  a  servile 
copyist.  No  one  has  emulated  him  better  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  countenances.  His  young  girls  and  his  boys  appear  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  innocence,  grace,  and  beauty.  He  is 
fond  of  whitish  and  clear  grounds,  and  infuses  a  sweetness  into 
his  whole  colouring  which  forms  one  of  his  characteristics.  Nor 
does  he  want  relief  in  his  figures,  from  which,  like  the  head  of 
the  school,  he  seems  never  to  have  removed  his  hand  until  he 
had  rendered  them  in  every  waj  perfect  and  complete.  He 
possessed  singular  talent  for  copying,  as  well  as  for  imitating 
those  masters  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  He  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Pordenone,  in  Piacenxa,  where  he  painted  the 
reminder  of  the  tribune  at  S.  M.  di  Campagna,  of  which 
Tasari  observes,  that  the  whole  appeared  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  His  picture  of  S.  George,  at  the  same  church,  is 
deserving  of  mention,  placed  opposite  to  that  of  S.  Augustine 
bj  Pordenone,  a  figure  displaying  powerful  relief  and  action, 
which  he  executed  from  the  design  of  Giulio  Romano,  at  the 
request,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  person  who  gave  the  commission. 
We  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  unassisted  powers  bj  what 
he  has  left  in  the  churches  at  Parma,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Steccata.  It  is  an  excellent  production 
in  every  part,  and  in  its  principal  figure  of  the  Virgin  truly  sur- 
prising. Another  of  his  pieces,  representing  the  Multiplication 
of  Loaves,  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.  It  was  executed 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Lateranensi  at  Cremona,  nd 
to  this  his  name^  with  the  date  of  1552,  is  affixed.  It  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  most  copious  paintings  to  be  met  with 
in  any  religious  refector|r,  full  of  figures  larger  than  the  life, 
and  varied  equal  to  any  m  point  of  features,  drapery  and  atti- 
tudes, besides  a  rich  display  of  novelty  and  fancy ;  the  whole 
conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  a  happy  union  and  taste 
of  colouring,  which  serves  to  excuse  a  degree  of  incorrectness 
in  regard  to  his  aerial  perspective.  There  remain  few  of  his 
pieces  in  private  collections,  a  great  number  having  been  trans- 
ferred into  foreign  countries,  particularly  into  Spain. 

Giorgio  Chui£ni,  likewise  sumamed  del  Ghrano,  from  the 
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maternal  braneh  of  Jm  famiijt  was  an  artist  £>nnerly  zeCemd 
to  Mantua,  but  wbo  bas  since  been  claimed  bj^  Padre  AA, 
who  traced  his  genealogy,  for  the  cit7  of  Parma.  Acoordii^ 
to  the  account  of  Orlaodi,  he  was  not  onlj  a  pupil  of  Corteg" 
gioy  but  one  whose  pieces  were  frequently  retouched  by  & 
hand  of  his  master.  P.  Zapata,  who  illustrated  in  a  XdUan 
work  the  churches  of  Parma,  ascribes  to  him  the  principtl 
painting  in  S.  Michele,  the  same  which,  in  iJie  Guide  of  Bote, 
was  attributed  by  nustoke  to  Lelio  di  Noyellara.  It  is  one 
calculated  to  reflect  honour  upon  that  school,  from  its  power 
of  colouring,  its  relief^  and  its  ease  and  sweetness  of  hand, 
though  it  occasionaUj  <Usplajs  a  somewhat  too  capricioiis 
fancy.  How  hi^hlj  he  was  esteemed  b^  his  feUow-nntiseiis 
maj  be  infecred  m>m  the  commission  which  thej  allotted  idm 
to  paint  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral,  as  a  substitute  for  Cor- 
reggio,  who  died  before  he  commenced  the  task  whidi  he  had 
accepted.  The  same  happened  to  Gandini,  and  the  oommia* 
sion  was  bestowed  npon  a  third  axtist^  Girolamo  Mazzu<^ 
whose  genius  was  not  then  sufficiently  matured  to  oope  witb 
such  yast^undartakings. 

The  names  of  Lelio  Orsi  and  Girolamo  da  Oarpi,  I  aas^ 
to  another  place,  both  of  whom  are  enumerated  by  other 
writers  in  the  school  of  Parma.  For  this  alteration  I  shaU  giya 
a  sufficient  reason  when  I  mention  them.  The  last  belonging 
to  the  present  dass,  are  the  two  Hazzuoli ;  and  I  oommenoe 
with  Franoesoo,  ceilled  Parmigianino,  whose  life^  by  Father 
Afib,  has  been  already  written.  This  writer  does  not  rank 
him  in  the  list  of  Correggio's  scholars,  but  in  thi^  of  his  two 
uncles,  in  whose  studione  is  supposed  to  haye  punted  his 
Baptism  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Conii 
Sanvitali,  and  as  the  production  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  effort  of  gemus.  It  is  remarked  hj 
the  same  historian  of  his  life,  that  haying  seen  the  works  of  Cor- 
^8^o>  Francesco  began  to  imitate  him ;  and  there  are  sonoe 
pictures  ascribed  to  nim  at  that  period,  which  axe  eyidentljr 
formed  upon  that  great  model  Of  such  kind  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, belon^png  to  the  Preadent  Bertioli,  and  a  S.  Bernardino, 
at  ike  Padn  Ossenranti,  in  Parma.  Independently  of  these^ 
the  fiu^t  of  Francesco's  haying  been  chosen,  togetiier  witii 
Bondani  and  Anselmi,  to  decorate  a  chapel  near  the  Cnpoli^ 
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of  Coireggioy  ahews,  tliat  be  must  baye  acquired  great  flimi^ 
larity  of  style,  and  pooeessed  dooaliijr,  eqnal  to  Hkte  other  two, 
in  following  tbe  directioiis  of  sock  a  maater.  He  had  too 
much  oonfidenoe,  howeyer,  in  his  own  powers,  to  be  second  in 
the  manner  of  another  artist,  when  be  was  capable  of  forming 
one  of  his  own.  And  this  he  sobseqaently  achieyed  ;  for 
owing  to  the  ddaya  experienced  in  the  aboy«  undertaking,  be 
had  tone  to  make  the  tonr  of  Italy,  and  meeting  with  Giulio, 
in  Mai^Qa,  and  Baffiiello,  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  form  a 
8<yle  that  has  been  pronoonoed  or^^naL  It  is  at  once  great, 
noble  and  dignified ;  not  abonnding  in  figures,  but  rendenng 
a  few  ci^IIb  of  fiUing  a  large  canyas;,  as  we  may  obserye  in 
bis  S.  Bocco,  at  San  Fetronio,  in  Bologna;  or  in  his  Moses^ 
at  the  Steooata  of  Parma,  so  celebrated  a  apecin&a  of  chiaro- 
aenro. 

The  ]«eyailing  characteiv  howeyer,  in  which  this  artist  so 
matiy  shone,  was  grace  of  mann^ ;  a  grace  which  won  for 
him  at  Bome  that  most  flattering  of  all  etdogies,  that  the  spirit 
of  Rafiello  bad  passed  into  Parmigianino.  Among  his  de- 
signs are  to  be  seen  repeated  specimens  of  the  same  figure, 
•drawn  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  grace,  in 
ihe  person,  in  the  attitudee^  and  in  die  lightness  of  his  drapeiy, 
in  which  he  is  admirable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Algarotti,  tmit 
Jie  sometimes  carried  his  heada  to  an  extreme,  so  as  to  border 
iroon  effeminacy;  a  judgment  analogous  to  the  preyious 
obseryation  of  Agostino  Caracoi,  that  he  could  wish  a  painter 
to  haye  a  little  of  Fkrmigianino's  grace ;  not  all,  because  he 
conceiyed  that  he  bad  too  much.  In  the  opini<m  of  others,  his 
oxoessiye  study  of  what  was  graceful  led  him  sometimes  to 
sdect  proportions  somewhat  too  long,  no  less  in  respect  to 
etature  than  in  tiie  fingers  and  the  neck,  aa  we  may  obserye  in 
bis  celebrated  Madonna,  at  tbe  Pitti  Palace,  which,  from  this 
defect,  obtained  the  spoliation  of  coUo  litngo^  or  long  neck  ;* 

*  He  mi|^t  baye  pleaded  the  ezem^le  of  tfie  tnaents,  who  in  Iheir 
draped  statues,  obaerm  aiaoilar  pfoportiona,  in  order  to  avoid  foUiiig  into 
ynlgaritF.  The  length  of  the  fumv  waa  raUier  snbjeot  of  praiae,  as  is 
noticed  by  the  oommentators  on  Uatnlhis.  (See  liis  44th  Ode.)  A  long 
jiiofk.  in  Tirgnis  is  inculcated  bj  MalTasia,  as  a  precept  of  tbe  art  (torn. 
L  p.  303^ ;  and  t]ie  Can.  Lassarinl  drew  lis  Madonnas  according  to  this 
srnle.  These  obeermtioBS  are  all  intended  to  be  applied  witii  that  j 
ment,  whidi,  in  tftrj  art,  is  not  presumed  to  be  traght,  but  i    ' 
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but  it  boasted  likewise  of  its  adrocates.  His  colouring,  also^ 
evidently  aims  at  grace,  and  for  the  most  part  is  preeerved 
moderate,  discreet,  and  well  tempered,  as  if  the  artist  feared, 
by  too  mnoh  brilliancy,  to  offend  the  eye;  which,  both  m 
drawings  and  paintings,  is  apt  to  diminish  grace.  If  we  admit 
Albano  as  a  good  judge,  Parmi^anino  was  not  very  stndions 
of  expresdon,  in  whi<£  he  has  left  few  examples ;  i£^  indeed, 
we  are  not  to  consider  the  grace  that  animates  his  cherabe  and 
other  delicate  figures^  as  meriting  the  name  of  expression,  or 
if  that  term  apply  only  to  the  passicms,  as  very  abundantly 
suj^lying  its  place.  It  is,  in  truth,  on  account  of  this  rare 
exhibition  of  grace,  that  er^  thing  is  pardoned,  and  that  in 
him  defects  themselves  appear  meritorious. 

He  would  seem  to  have  been  slow  in  his  conceptions,  bdng 
accustomed  to  form  the  whole  piece  in  idea,  before  he  once 
handled  his  pencil;  but  was  then  rapid  in  his  execution. 
Strokes  of  his  pencil  may  sometimes  be  traced  so  rery  daring 
and  decided,  that  Albano  pronounces  them  divine,  and  de- 
clares, that  to  his  experience  in  design,  he  was  indebted  for 
that  unequalled  skill,  which  he  always  united  to  great  dili- 
gence and  high  finish.  His  works,  indeed,  are  not  M  equally 
well  and  powerfully  coloured,  nor  produce  the  same  degree  of 
effect ;  though  there  are  sereral  which  are  conducted  with  so 
much  feeling  and  enthusiasm  as  to  hare  been  ascribed  to 
Correggio  himself.  Such  is  the  picture  of  Love,  engaged  in 
fabricating  his  bow,  while  at  his  feet  appear  two  cherubs,  one 
laughing  and  the  other  weeping ;  a  piece,  of  which  a  number 
of  duplicates,  besides  that  contained  in  the  imperial  gallery,  are 
enumerated,  so  great  a  fayourite  was  it  either  with  the  artist 
or  some  other  person.  In  regard  to  this  production,  I  agree 
with  Yasaii,  whose  authority  is  further  confirmed  by  Father 
Affb  and  other  judges,  whom  I  have  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  although  it  is  true  that  this  Cupid,  together  with  the 
Ganymede,  and  the  Leda,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
context  (p.  302),  have  been  positively  asrigned  by  Boschini  to 
Correggio,  an  opinion  that  continues  to  be  countenanced  by 
many  other  persons. 

Kis  minor  paintings,  his  portraits,  his.  youthful  heads,  and 
holy  figures,  are  not  very  rare,  and  some  are  found  multiplied 
in  different  places.    One  that  has  been  the  most  frequent j^ 
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repeated  in  collections,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infiant 
with  S.  Giovanni;  while  the  figures  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Zaccarias,  or  some  similar  aged  head,  are  to  be  seen  very  near 
them.  It  was  formerly  met  with  in  the  Famcee  gallery,  at 
Parma,  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  sometimes  the  same,  and  some- 
times Taried,  in  the  royal  gallery,  at  Florence;  in  the 
Capitoline ;  in  those  of  the  princes  Corsini,  Borghesi,  and 
Albani,  at  Rome.  In  Parma,  also,  it  is  in  possession  of  the 
Abate  Maxza^*  and  is  found  in  other  places ;  insomuch,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  could  all  have  been  repeated 
by  Parmigianino,  however  old  in  appearance.  He  produced 
few  copious  compositions,  such  as  the  Preaching  of  Christ  to 
the  Crowd,  which  is  contained  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal 
palace,  at  Colomo,  forming  a  real  jewel  of  that  beautiful  and 
pleasant  villa.  His  altar-pieces  are  not  numerous,  of  which, 
however,  none  is  more  highly  estimated  than  his  St  Margarita, 
at  Bologna.  It  is  rich  in  figures,  which  the  Caracci  were 
never  weary  of  studying ;  while  Guide,  in  a  sort  of  trans- 
port of  admiration,  preferred  it  even  to  the  St  Cecilia  of 
Kafiaello.  His  fresco,  which  he  began  at  the  Steccata,  is 
a  singular  production ;  besides  the  figure  of  Moses,  exhibited 
in  chiaroscuro,  he  punted  Adam  and  Eve,  with  several 
Virtues,  without,  however,  completing  the  undertaking,  for 
which  he  had  been  remunerated.  The  history  of  the  a&ir  is 
rather  long,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Father  Affby  where  ii  is 
divested  of  many  idle  tales,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
founded. I  shall  merely  state,  that  the  artist  was  thrown 
Into  prison  for  having  abandoned  his  task,  and  afterwards  led 
A  fugitive  life  in  Caenle,  where  he  shortly  died,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  exactly  at  the  same  age  as  his  predecessor 
Bafiaello!  He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  first  luminaries, 
not  only  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  of  engraving ;  though  of 
this  last  I  must  say  nothing,  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down. 

Parma  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Fian- 

*  It  is  mentioned  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Bonheai  (m  both  the 
"^^rgin  is  leen  on  one  aide),  l^  P.  hSh,  in  a  letter  edited  by  the  Advocate 
Bramieri,  in  the  notes  to  the  *'  Elogio  d'  Ireneo  ASh,"  compoeed  by  P. 
D.  PompiHo  Ponettk ;  a  very  excellent  scholar  (no  less  than  his  anootator), 
Jtad  desorving  to  stMod  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  leamsd  Italians. 
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€6800)  bj  Girolarao  di  Hidi^  lifamids,  his  pnpA  and  ids 
oonsiB.    Thej  faftd  been  iatinuite  from  tiie  year  1520,  and 
upjptaeoAj  Ind  oontTMled  their  firiendriiip  mmie  yeais  befbie 
Franceaeo  ast  oat  for  Bome^  wbich  was  continued  unabated 
after  his  letnnu    Most  probabl/,  bowcver,  it  at  lengtli  expe- 
rienced an  inteiTiq>tion,  owing  to  wbich  Fianoeseo  named  two 
flfcrangen  hia  hetra^  omittii^  hia  coonn.     Thn  but  is  not 
known  bejond  Parma  and  its  ccminefl^  though  he  waa  de- 
serring  ol  more  exteafiiye  fiuie,  in  particnkr  lor  hia  atrong 
in^Murto^  and  his  knowledge  of  coloating,  in  which,  he  baa  few 
equals.     There  is  reason  to  suppoee,  that  some  <rf  t3ie  works 
ascribed  to  Francesco,  mofe  especialh^  sneb  as  <fiqplajed 
warmer  and  stronger  tiats^  wen  either  ezecoted  or  repeated 
bj  this  artist    Not  baring  been  in  Bome,  Girolamo  -was 
mMe  attached  to  the  sdiool  of  Goneggio  than  nancesoo,  and 
in  bis  style  composed  bis  picture  of  &ie  Marriage  of  St. 
Gatkmn%  for  the  dlturob  of  the  Carmine;  a  piece  that 
proves  bow  weU  he  ooald  exhibit  that  great  maste/a  diaraeter. 
He  was  excellent  m  p«rspectiye,  and  in  tiie  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  paiated  for  the  refectory  of  S.  Gioyanni,  he  represented 
a  coloanade  so  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  illusu>n, 
as  to  coBipete  with  tibe  best  specimens  from  tiie  band  ol 
Poszo.    He  eould,  moreorer,  boast  ease  and  harmony,  witb  a 
&ie  ekiuoscuro ;  while  in  bis  larger  compositions  m  fresco, 
be  was  iayentiTe,  yaried,  and  animated.     No  single  artist, 
aanxig  his  fellow  dtiseni^  bad  the  merit  of  decorating  the 
dmrdtes  ef  Parma  with  an  equal  number  of  oil  pauitings ; 
no  one  produced  more  in  fresco  fat  the  cathedral  and  for  tibe 
Steeci^ ;  to  saj  nothing  of  bis  labours  at  S.  Benedetto,  in 
Mantua,  and  elsewhere.     It  is  from  this  rage  far  aoeomplisb- 
ing  too  much,  that  we  find  so  many  of  his  pieces  that  are 
calculated  to  surprise  us  at  first  nght,  diminish  in  merit  upon 
an  examination  of  their  particular  parts.     Not  a  few  defects 
are  observable  amidst  all  his  beauties ;  the  des^  in  his  naked 
figures  is  extremely  earless ;  his  grace  is  carried  to  a  degree 
of  affectation,  and  his  more  spirited  attitudes  are  yiolezit 
But  these  faults  are  not  wholly  attributable  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  occasionallypainted  the  same  work  in  conjunction  with 
other  artists.     This  occurred  in  his  large  picture  of  the 
Multi^Ucation  of  Loavesy  placed  at  S.  Berodetto^  is  Mautias 
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in  whicb,  from  doeamentt  dkoarcMd  by  tlM  Ab.  Mfltri, 
CKrolama  woaid  iqppetf  to  lmf%  been  asauted  in  hk  labours ; 
there  are  in  it  grovps  of  ligsiei^  irlmm  besaty  wodid  o<nifer 
credit  upon  tmj  aitiat ;  iHble^  ob  tbe  otber  band,  there  are 
&iilt8  and  indbeeiHtiee  that  nraei  bare  proceeded  from  ecmie 
other  pencil.  It  if  tne  tiai  be  baa  adndtted  the  aame  in 
other  of  hie  woAmj  and  tbeie  tbej  ai»  whdhr  to  be  ascribed 
to  hie  haite.  We  Hkewiee  find  mention  of  an  AlesBandro 
Mairaol%  000  of  Qmhmo^  who  painted  in  the  cadiedral,  in 
1571 ;  bvt  be  is  a  weak  imitator  of  the  hxtuly  sMe;  the 
nenal  lite  of  pietorie  funilies^  when  arrrred  at  the  third 
generation. 

Soeh  wae  the  etste  of  the  art  in  Panoa  aboni  ^  ndddle  of 
the  flizteeoth  eeotoiy,  at  wbidi  period  ^k$  Faroeee  iaaty 
acquired  dondsion  ihere^  aad  greatly  eentribsted  te  promote 
the  interest  of  that  schooL  €k>rreggio's  disdples  had  already 
prodneed  pniMk  in  their  tnm ;  and  tbovgh  ii  be  difficolt  to 
ascerttfn  front  what  sehool  each  artist  proceeded,  it  is  ea^  to 
conjectinet^  from  ih^  respectrre  tastes^  that  ibey  were  all 
1  to  paisae  the  career  of  the  two  most  iOnsfciioas  masters 


of  the  bAooL  of  Panoa;  yet  Manaob  we%  pefbapsy  more 
Mowed  ^an  Oorrc^a  It  is  too  ftronrite  an  opimon,  both 
with  diletta&ti  and  artisti^  that  the  new  style  mast  inTariaUy 
be  the  most  beantifiil ;  permitting  frsfaioa  oven  to  compt  tlks 
arts.  PaimigiaBino,  pcriiaps^  educated  no  other  popil  besides 
bis  coTCUi ;  Daniel  da  Paima  bad  studied  also  under  Coneg- 
gio ;  and  Batista  F<»Bari,  alter  acquiring  little  more  than  a 
inowiedge  of  design  from  Franeeseoy  turned  bis  attenfion  to 
sculptoxe,  pteduoi]^,  among  other  fine  statues,  loir  the  Duke 
Ottsrio  Farnese,  Sie  Neptune,  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
royal  gardens.  The  name  of  Jacopo  Bertcoa  (often  written  br 
mntake  GiMntoX  has  been  added  by  some  to  this  list,  ife 
was  a  good  dsal  employed  by  the  court  at  Parma  and  Ci^va- 
TfAik ;  and  not  rery  long  ago^  some  of  his  small  paintings  were 
transfened  from  the  palace  of  the  royal  garden  i»to  iSbe 
academy.  The  subjects  are  Mnlous,  and  b^  in  the  figures 
of  his  nymphs,  and  in  eyeiy  thing  else,  the  grace  of  Frmicesoo 
is  rery  perceptible.  Yet  tlie  memorials  diseorered  by  P.  A£Ry, 
do  not  permit  us  to  name  Parmigianino  as  his  master*    He 
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was  still  young  in  1573,  and  Lomazzo,  in  bis  ^^  Teaij^o,"  calls 
him  the  pupil  of  Ercole  Procaccini.  He  produced  many  small 
pictures  for  private  ornament,  which  were  at  one  time  in  great 
repute.;  nor  does  P^rma  possess  any  large  painting  by  his 
luuid,  excepting  two  banners  for  companies  or  assodations. 

It  is  rather,  likewise,  from  a  resemblance  of  style,  than  upon 
historical  authority,  that  one  Pomponio  Amidano  has  been 
enumerated  among  the  pupils  of  Parmigianino.  He  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  one  of  his  most  strenuous  followers  ; 
insomuch  as  to  have  had  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  which  adorns 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Quartiere,  attributed  even  by  no 
common  artists  to  the  hand  of  Francesco.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  its  author  that  the  city  of  Parma  has  to 
boast.  The  style  of  this  artist  is  full  and  noble,  were  it  not, 
adds  the  Cav.  Katti,  that  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  appear  some- 
what flat 

Pier  Antonio  Bemabei,  called  della  Casa,  does  not  bekmg 
to  the  school  of  Parmigianino,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  sMoa 
other  assistant  or  pupil  of  Correggio.  I  cannot  account  for  the 
slight  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Orlandi,  when  his  painting 
of  the  cupola  at  the  Madonna  del  Quartiere  is  calculated  to 
impress  us  with  the  opinion  that  his  powers  were  equal  to 
those  of  any  artist  who  then  flourished  in  Lombardy,  or  even  in 
Italy,  as  a  painter  of  frescos.  He  there  represented,  as  was  veiy 
oommon  upon  the  cupolas,  a  Paradise,  veiy  full,  but  without  any 
confusion ;  with  figures  in  the  Correggio  manner ;  his  tints  are 
powerful,  and  relieved  with  a  force  which  might  be  pronoonoed 
superfluous  in  the  more  distant  figures,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
due  gradadons.  This  cupola  still  remains  perCdctly  entire 
after  the  lapse  of  more  tbon  two  centuries,  and  is  his  great 
master-piece,  though  some  of  his  other  paintings  likewise 
produce  a  gieat  effect  Aurelio  Barili,  and  Innocenzio  Mar- 
tini, of  Parma,  must  have  enjoyed  very  conmderable  r^utation 
in  their  day,  having  been  employed  at  S.  (Hovanni  and  the 
Steccata :  some  specimens  of  their  fresco  work  are  still  pointed 
out,  but  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  vicinity  of  more  attrac- 
tive beauties. 

About  the  same  period  another  subject  of  the  same  state 
painted,  in  his  native  place  of  Piacenza.   His  name  waa  Oiulio 
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Ifkczoni,  at  one  time  pupil  to  Daniel  da  YolteT%  in  the  life  of 
'whom  he  is  mnch  commended  by  Vafiari.  Some  figures  of  the 
EvangelisCs  still  remain  in  the  cathedral  bj  his  hand,  though 
the  ceiling  of  S.  M.  di  Cunpagna^  which  he  adorned  with 
histories,  has  been  renewed  by  another  pencil.  He  did  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  fcNreshortenin^  seen  from  below  in  the 
school  of  Daniello,  tod  here  he  fuled,  however  respectable  in 
^<»th6r  points. 
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Farmtse  pnpili  of  the  CuwoA,  and  of  other  fordgnen,  until  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  academy. 

In  the  year  1570,  when  the  moet  celebrated  imitatots  of  tlie 
Correggio  maimer  were  either  greatly  adyanoed  in  years,  or 
already  deceased,  the  Parmeee  school  bc^B;an  to  give  place  to 
that  of  Bologna ;  and  I  proceed  to  explain  the  mode,  and  the 
causes,  which,  partly  by  design  and  partly  by  chance,  led  to 
that  event.  It  was  intended  to  ornament  a  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  a  commission  bestowed  npon  Bondani  and  Parmi- 
giuiino,  but  which,  through  a  variety  of  interraptions,  had 
been  so  long  deferred,  that  both  artists  died  before  nndertaking 
it  Orazio  Sammachini  was  then  invited  from  Bdogna;  he 
gave  satisfaction,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  derived  great  improve- 
ment from  his  study  of  Corr^;gio,  whom  he  more  nearly 
resembled  than  an^  other  Bolognese  artist  of  that  age.  Eroole 
Procaccini,  likewise,  painted  in  the  dome  itself;  nor  was  it 
long  before  Gesare  Aretusi  was  invited  from  Bologna,  to 
become  court-painter  to  Duke  Ranuccio.  This  artist,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  employed  in  restoring  the  painting  of 
the  tribune  at  S.  GKovanni.  In  order  to  lengthen  the  choir, 
it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  old  tribune ;  but  such  parts  as 
Correggio  had  there  painted,  were  to  be  correctly  repeated  to 
adorn  the  new ;  an  example  that  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  a 
law,  wherever  the  fine  arts  are  held  in  esteem.  We  are 
informed  by  Malvasia,  that  Aretusi  undertook  this  task, 
though  he  refused  to  take  a  copy  of  it  upon  the  spot ;  observe 
ing,  that  such  an  employment  was  more  adapted  for  a  pupil 
than  for  a  master.  Annibal  Caracd  was  in  consequence  of 
this  called  in,  and  assisted  by  his  brother  Agoetim>,  he  took  a 
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copj  cl  tbai  vast  woik  bt  Tamo  portioai,  whieli  are  now  st 
G^  di  MmbB.  Gmi«M  by  ikem,  AniMi  ▼»  ifterwutb 
enabled  to  repahrt  «h»  new  edifiee  in  tbe  ymr  1587.  To  this 
aeeovBl  Aff^  <W<>9Bi  tiie  moatMBi  <tf  Antun,  <faraini  out  in 
158e,iriie»lielHBibfaknetf  ^  to  mttU  cm  emdktit  g^  ef 
tlU  MmthnmcL  Owmtaia^'*  and  pcoriBion  k  piDOUBed  him  for 
a  boj  irk»  le  to  pcepoe  th»  ctttoooa :  a  eininfihince  thai 
cannot  be  made  appliedbfe  to  AsaSbal,  whoanpcsfed  in  tiie 
Aai-aetef  of  a  naBtor  at  eariy  aa  1586.  WiMt  eoncfankm 
we  are  to  daw  front  audi  a  Iwty  no  len  tlton  from  the 
oaitoetts  ao  geacfalljr  attributed  to  Annibal»  avd  wludli  ara 
piononnoed  worthy  of  his  hand,  qucBrere  diihA;  nm  $Gir9 
fa$  Mt  tiniita  Her.  I  thidl  maelj  oboirYe^  that  Annibol, 
a£tar  apoiding  aeyenl  aM»ths  in  atsdying  and  ee]mi^  Cor* 
Tegfp»  dnri^g^  1588^  fnqueatitf  letsined  again  to  aonne  him, 
and  thai  andi  deiFoled  enthnataam  waaof  woadeifiid  advantage 
to  him  in  aeqniring  the  cfaaraeter  of  his  modeL  It  was  at 
tkititiBia  timl  lie  noted  the  pietvre  of  a  PietiL  for  tiie 
Capnofam  foaav  aft  nnna,  approaching  ^  neaseet  that  efir 
waa  aaen  to  thai  at  &  CKonumi,  and  from  &at  pmed  the 
Dnke  Banaceio  gave  him  aereral  eommindona  for  pictnei^ 
whidi  are  m>w  to  be  met  with,  at  Naples. 

The  dnks  waa  a  great  fever  of  the  arte,  at  wv  gather  front 
a  seleotion  of  aitiata  emplojed  br  him,  among  whom  were 
LmmUo  Spaday  Sdiedoni,  Tiqm^  and  Gio.  Sons,  an  able 
igoze  and  n  better  hrndsoape  paanter,  whom  Qrhmdi  befievee 
to  have  been  inatmeted  in  Faima,  and  perfeeted  in  the  art  at 
Antwerp.  It  appean^  that  he  idso  had  mndi  esteem  for 
Bibeos  who  paused  a  ohapel,  which  ie  now  destroired,  at 
Santa  Matm  JKanea,  in  ae  fine  a  stjie,  thai  aeooraing  to 
SearaBBMoia,  it  nught  have  been  mistaken  for  OorreggieX 
and  it  nvrakeaed  emnhitiion  even  in  the  bieaet  of  Lodovieo 
CaiaoeL*  Th»  eiuaf  merit,  however,  of  ike  dnke,  and  of  his 
broker,  the  omdinal,  eoniMed  in  estimating  and  employing 
die  gpenios  of  the  Caiaeei.  In  that  court  ihej  were  both 
fairly  remunerated,  and  held  in  esteem ;  though,  owing  to  the 
arts  of  some  ooortiers,  history  has  preserved  circumstances 

*  See  Lettem  Fittoriche,  torn.  i.  p»  211« 
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regarding  these  great  mea,  eaknlftted  to  more  compaseion.* 
To  this  early  patronage  we  may  trace  the  events  which  we 
find  in  the  history  of  the  Caraod  at  diffisrent  periods :  Annihal 
engaged  to  paint  the  Famese  Gallery  at  Kome;  Agoatino 
called  to  Parma,  in  quality  of  its  court-painter,  an  office  in 
which  he  died;  and  Xodovioo  seat  to  Piaoenaa,  along  with 
Camillo  Procaocini,  in. order  to  decorate  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  Hence  also  arose  the  principles  of  a  new  style  at 
Parma,  or  rather  of  several  new  styles,  which  during  the 
seventeenUi  century  continued  to  spread  botii  there  and 
throughout  the  state,  and  which  were  first  introduced  by  the 
artists  of  Bologna. 

Their  scholars,  besides  Bertoia,  were  Giambatista  Tinti, 
upil  to  Sammachini,  Giovanni  Lan£ranco,  and  Sisto  Bada- 
occhi,  who,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  younger  Carmcci, 
at  Parma,  became  first  attached  to  the  sdiool  of  Lodo  vioo,  in 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  followed  Annibal  to  Rome,  where 
they  continued  to  reside;  with  him.  These,  although  they  wera 
educated  by  the  Bolognese,  resemble  certain  characters  who, 
though  they  may  abandon  their  native  soil,  are  never  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  its  memory  or  its  language.  In  respect 
to  Lanfranco,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  no  artist  better  imitated 
the  grandeurof  CcMregrio  in  works  upon  a  large  scale ;  although 
he  is  neither  equal  to  him  in  colouring,  nor  at  all  approaches 
him  in  high  finish,  nor  is  destitute  of  an  ur  of  originality  peeu» 
liar  to  the  head  of  a  school.  At  Parma,  he  produced  a  picture 
representing  all  the  saints  in  the  church  that  bears  their  name  ; 
and  in  Piacenza^  besides  his  saints  Alessio  and  Gorrado  at  the 
cathedral,  works  highly  commended  by  Bellori,  he  painted  an 
altar-piece  of  St.  Luke,  at  the  Madonna  di  Piazza,  as  well  as 
a  cupola,  so  avowedly  imitated  {van  that  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Parma,  that  it  can  scarcely  escape  the  charge  of  servility. 
Sisto  Badalocchi,t  no  way  inferior  to  Lanftanco  in  point  of 
fEkcility,  and  other  endowments  of  the  art,  i^proached  v^y 
nearly  to  his  style.     It  was  even  doubted  in  Parma,  whether 

*  BeUori,  in  hit  life  of  Annibal,  pp.  34,  35.  See  also  Malvana,  torn, 
i.  pp.  334,  404,  405,  442.  And  Orlandi  nnder  the  head  '<  Gto.  Batt. 
Trotti." 

t  By  BfalTisiE,  torn.  i.  p.  517,  he  ia  called  "  Sisto  Rosa.'' 
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the  pictme  of  S.  Qnintino,  in  ihe  church  of  that  name,  wbb 
the  production  of  Lanfranco  or  his.  Of  the  rest  who  flourished 
for  the  most  part  among  the  disciples  of  the  Caracci,  heyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  state,  we  shall  treat  more  opportunely 
nnder  the  Bolognese  school. 

Oiamhatista  Tinti  acquired  the  art  of  design  and  of  colour- 
ing from  Sammachini  at  Bologna ;  he  studied  Tihaldi  with 
great  assiduity,  and  painted  upon  his  model  at  S.  Maria  della 
Scala,  not  without  marks  of  plagiarism.*  Having  snbse- 
quentiiy  established  himself  at  Parma,  he  selected  for  his  chief 
model  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  next  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  Parmigianino.  The  city  retains  many  of  his  productions, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  among  which  that  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  cathednd,  abounding  with  figures,  and  the 
Catino,  at  the  old  Capuchin  Nuns,  are  accounted  some  of  tbe 
last  grand  works  belonging  to  the  old  school  of  Parma. 

From  the  time  these  artists  ceased  to  flourish,  the  art  inyari- 
ably  declined.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  find  mention,  in  the  Guide  of  Parma,  of  Fortunate 
Chitti  and  Qio.  Maria  Conti,  both  Parmese,  who  were  shortly 
followed,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Qiulio  Orlandini.  They  are 
better  qualified  to  shew  the  succession  of  Parmese  artists  than 
of  great  painters.  The  name  of  one  Girolamo  da'  Leoni,  of 
Piacenza,  is  also  recorded,  who  was  employed  along  with 
Ounio,  a  Milanese,  about  the  time  of  the  Campi.  At  Pia- 
cenza likewise,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  appeared  one 
Bartolommeo  Badema,  pupil  to  the  Cavalier  Ferrante,  whose 
works  display  more  dUigence  than  genius ;  whence  Francee- 
chini  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  had  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door  of  the  great  painters  without  being  able  to  gain  admis* 
sion.  In  the  mean  while  the  court  continued  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  state.  It  even  sent  a 
young  man  of  talent,  named  Mauro  Oddi,  under  the  direction 
of  Berettini,  with  a  salary  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  his  patrons  by  his  productions  at  the  villa  of  Colomo^ 
and  he  adorned  some  churches  with  specimens  of  his  altar- 
pieces  ;  but  still  he  aimed  more  at  the  fame  of  an  architect 
than  of  a  painter.    At  the  same  time  there  was  employed  at 

*  Malvasia,  torn.  L  p.  212. 
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effort  aa  artist  named  Francesco  Monti,  wlio  painted  likewise 
for  chnidiies  and  private  collections.  He  was  mentioned  in 
the  Yenetian  school,  and  exercised  a  more  marked  infloenoe 
over  the  art  at  Parma,  presenting  it  in  Bario  %>olTerini  with 
a  disciple  of  merit  Ilario,  no  less  than  his  master,  aeqoired 
rep&tation  from  his  battle-pieces ;  and  whether  owing  to  exag<- 
geiation  or  to  truth,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  soldiers  oi 
If  onti  threatened,  and  that  those  of  Spolyerini  seemed  to  kilL 
He  threw  no  less  fierceness  and  terror  into  some  of  his  ft»w^*ann 
scenes,  which  are  esteemed  eqnal  to  his  battles.  He  painted 
chiefly  for  the  Dnke  Francesco,  though  Uieie  are  some  of  hi? 
woAb  on  a  larger  scale,  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  placed  in  the 
cathedral,  at  the  Certosa^  and  other  places  throoghont  the  dty 
and  the  state. 

Spolverini  instmcted  in  the  art  Francesco  Simonlni,  a  dia* 
tinguished  botUe-painter  of  that  period.  Orlandi  says  he  was 
a  scholar  of  Monti,  and  edocated  at  Florence  npon  die  model 
of  Borgognone.  He  long  redded  at  Yenice,  where,  in  the 
Bala  Oi^^ello,  and  in  diflferent  collections,  he  left  pictures 
which  abound  in  figures,  ornamented  with  fine  arohitectore^ 
and  varied  with  every  kind  of  skirmish  and  military  ex^oit& 
Ilario  instructed  several  young  Parmese  in  the  art,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  were  Antonio  Fratacci,  Clemente  Ruta,  and 
more  indi^ntably  the  Ab.  Giuseppe  Peroni.  The  first  under 
Cignani  became  a  better  copyist  of  his  master  than  a  painter^ 
being  called  pittor  praticoy  a  mechanical  hand,  by  Bianconi  in 
his  Guide  to  Mibm,  where,  as  well  as  in  Bologna,  a  few  of  his 
pictures  are  to  be  seen.     At  Parma  he  was  not  employed  in 

Jublic,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  for  collections,  in  which  he 
olds  a  pretty  hig^  rank.  Buta  was  likewise  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Cignani  at  Bologna.  Betuming  to  his  natdve 
state,  whose  naintmgs  he  has  described,  he  there  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  In£Euit  Charles  of  Bourbon,  as  long  as  he  ' 
remained  at  Parma,  after  which  he  accompanied  his  patron  to 
Naples.  Subsequently  returning  to  Parma,  he  continued  to 
emi^y  himself  with  credit,  until,  near  the  period  of  his 
deoease,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  ^es. 

The  Ab.  Peroni,  in  the  first  instance,  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  received  the  instructions  of  Torelli,  of  Creti,  and  of 
Ercole  Lelli.    He  next  visited  Bome,  where  he  became  pupl 
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to  M&nicci;  though  it  is  probahle  that  he  wa«  struck  with 
the  eoloniing  of  Conca  and  Giaoquinto,  who  were  thai  much 
in  YOgne,  a«  his  tints  partalce  more  or  less  of  their  rerds,  and 
<^her  blm  use  of  cdouring.  For  the  rest,  he  could  design  well, 
and  in  elegant  subjects  partakes  much  of  Maratta,  as  we  per- 
oeira  from  Mb  S.  Philip  in  S.  Satire  at  Milan,  and  from  the 
Oonoeptkm,  in  possession  of  the  Padri  dell'  Oratorio,  at  Turin. 
In  Parma  his  productions  are  to  be  seen  at  S.  Antonio  Abbate, 
where  his  frescos  appear  to  adyantage,  and  there  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  Christ  Crucified,  pkoed  in  competition  with  Battoni 
mod  CignafDli,  and  here  more  than  elsewhere  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  good  painters  of  this  last  age.  He  adorned 
his  native  pla«e  and  its  academy  with  his  pictures,  and  died 
titers  at  an  advaneed  age.  The  career  of  Pietro  Ferrari  was 
aiudi  diorter,  although  he  had  time  to  produce  ssToral  fine 
pietares  for  iht  public,  besides  that  of  his  B.  da  Corleone  in 
the  efanvdi  of  the  Gapuohinfi^  as  well  as  more  for  private  col- 
]eetk>D0.  He  imitated  the  andeot  manner  of  his  school,  no 
less  than  more  Eaoent  styles.* 

In  Piacenm  Ihera  flourished  Pier  Antonio  Ayanzini, 
edaeated  hj  Fraaoeschini  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  want^  in  imagination,  which  led  him,  for  the  most  part, 
to  eopr  from  his  master's  decdgns.  GHo.  Batista  Tagliasacchi, 
from  DOTgo  8.  Donnino,  sprung  fnxn  the  school  of  Giuseppe 
del  Sole^  and  dii^iJajed  a  fine  genius  for  enfant  subjects, 
whidi  ifldnced  him  to  study  Correggio,  Pamugianino,  and 
Qnido.  He  was  partienlajrlj  ambitious  of  adding  Bafiaello  to 
the  list,  but  his  parents  would  not  permit  him  to  yisit  Bome. 
He  resided  and  enqilojed  himself  chiefly  at  Piaoenza,  where 

*  I  wiA  here  to  ofe  a  bHflf  trilnrts  to  the  msrit  of  hii  deoeaMd  mart^ 
(he  died  two  yeen  aaoe),  who*  thooffa  a  aetive  of  Fsria*  resided  a  long 
period  at  Parma.  He  stodied  in  Fkrenoe  under  Mencd,  next  at  Furif, 
where  one  of  his  pictures  was  greatly  applanded,  and  the  artist  elected  to 
a  place  in  that  distingmsbed  academy  of  art.  On  his  retam  be  became 
first  painter  to  the  eoort  at  Parma,  and  prodnoed  worin  no  less  than  pnjpOa 
eaimdsfted  to  reflect  credit  on  his  ooantry.  His  Prometheus  ftieed  by  ifer- 
ealss,  placed  at  the  academy,  his  large  portrsit-jpiece  of  the  fianilr  of 
Philm,  duke  of  Parma,  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  Guardarobas  as  his  best 
q>ecinien,  fuUy  justify  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  idiile  MTinr,r  md  which 
continues  beyond  tiie  tomb.  The  bsom  of  this  artiit  was  Gniseppe  BaU 
drigU,  and  he  died  at  Parma,  aged  eighty  years. 
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there  is  a  Holy  Family  macK  admired  in  the  cathedral, 
which,  in  its  ideid  cast  of  featares,  partakes  of  the  Roman  style, 
and  is  not  inferior  to  the  Lombards  in  point  of  colouring. 
He  was  an  artist,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  far  greater  merit  than 
fortune. 

Finally,  the  state  was  never  in  want  of  excellent  masters  in 
minor  branches  of  the  art  Fabriao  Parmigiano  is  commended 
by  Baglioni  amongst  the  landscape  painters  of  his  age.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  wife  Ippolita  in  drawing  for  Itauan  col- 
lections, and  he  yisited  a  variety  of  places  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  where  he  also  adorned  a  few  of  the  churches 
with  his  wood  scenes,  and  views,  with  hermits,  &e.  and  died 
there  at  an  early  age.  His  style  was,  perhaps,  more  ideal 
than  trne,  as  it  prevailed  before  the  time  of  the  Caraoci  ;  but 
it  was  spirited  and  diligent.  There  is  known  also  one  CKaldisi,. 
of  Parma,  whom,  from  his  residence  in  Cremona,  Zaist 
enumerates  among  the  professors  of  that  school  as  a  celebrafted 
painter  of  flowers.  He  frequently  represented  than  npon 
small  tables  covered  with  tapestry,  and  he  added  also  mumcal 
instruments,  books,  and  playing-cards,  the  whole  depicted 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  a  fine  colouring,  that  obtuned  for  him 
from  such  inconsiderable  objects  a  large  portion  of  fiame. 
I  must  also  record  Felice  Boselli  of  Puioensa,  who  became, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nuvoloni,  a  tolerable  artist  in 
figures,  though  he  succeeded  best  in  copying  ancient  pictare% 
even  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  experienced  judges  by  the 
exactness  of  his  imitations.  Following  the  bent  of  his  genios^ 
he  began  to  draw  animals,  sometimes  with  their  skins,  and  at 
others  as  they  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  shambles ;  besides 
collections  of  birds  and  fishes,  arranging  them  in  order,  and  all 
colonred  from  the  life.  The  palaces  in  Piacensa  abound  with 
them,  BoseUi  having  survived  beyond  his  eightieth  year,  and 
despatching  them  with  facility  and  mechanically,  whence  all 
his  productions  are  not  equaUy  entitled  to  esteem.  Gianpaolo 
Pannini  belonged  to  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  both 
learned  and  taught,  and  in  treating  of  which  I  rendered  him 
that  justice  which  the  public  admiration  of  his  perspective 
views,  and  of  his  peculiar  grace  in  small  figures,  seemed  to 
require.  Many  fine  specimens  were  sent  from  Rome  to  his 
native  country,  and  among  these  the  Signori  della  J^fiasione 
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possess  a  very  rare  pioture,  inasmuch  as  the  fibres  are  on  a 
larger  scale  than  those  which  he  in  general  drew.  It  represents 
the  Money  Changers  driven  out  of  the  Temple  hy  our  Lord ; 
the  architecture  is  truly  magnificent,  and  the  figures  are  full 
of  spirit  and  variety.  The  governor,  Count  Carasi,  the  able 
illustrator  of  the  public  paintings  in  Piacenza,  declared  that 
he  was  the  only  artist  then  deceased,  of  whom  the  city  could 
jnsUy  boast.  Such  deficiency  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
climate,  abounding  as  it  does  with  genius,  but  to  the  want  of 
a  local  school,  a  want,  however,  which  was  converted  into  a 
source  of  great  utility  to  the  city.  If  we  examine  the  cata- 
logue of  painters  who  flourished  there,  with  which  the  Count 
Carasi  closes  his  work,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capitals,  no  other  city  of  Italy  was  so  rich  in  excellent 
painters  belonging  to  every  school.  Had  it  possessed  masters, 
ihej  would  have  produced  for  every  excellent  disciple,  at  least 
iwentv  of  only  middling  talent,  whose  works  would  have  filled 
its  palaces  and  churches,  as  it  has  happened  to  so  many  other 
secondary  cities. 

Like  one  university  for  letters,  one  academy  for  the  fine 
arts  is  usually  found  sufficient  for  a  single  state ;  and  in  par- 
ticular,  where  it  is  established,  supported,  and  encouraged  in 
the  manner  of  that  at  Parma.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Don 
Philip  of  Bourbon,  in  1757,  the  tenth  year  of  his  government ; 
and  his  son,  who  at  this  time  bears  sway,  continues  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  institution.*  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  revive  among  us  the  noble  genius  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, than  the  method  there  adopted  in  the  distribution  of 
premiums.  The  subject  of  the  painting  being  proposed,  the 
young  artiste  invited  to  the  competition  are  not  confined  to 
those  of  the  state ;  and  consequently  the  industry  of  the  most 
able  and  best  matured  studente  is  laid  under  contribution,  in 
every  place,  for  the  service  of  Parma.  The  method  of  holding 
the  assembly,  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  umpires,  and  the 
whole  form  oiF  the  decision,  excludes  every  doubt  or  suspicion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  piece  adjudged.  The  artist 
is  largely  remunerated ;  but  his  highest  ambition  is  gratified 

*  The  professors  who  reflect  credit  upon  it  are  eniunented  by  P.  Affb 
jm  the  works  cited  in  this  chapter. 
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in  baying  been  pMnoawed  tW  first  among  so  manj  eompeli* 
tora,  aaid  before  raeh  aa  assemblage.  This  is  of  itoelf  always 
sufficient  ta  raise  tbe  soocessfol  candidate  above  ibe  e^HBmoQ 
tiandard^  and  often  leads  to  fortaneu  The  piise  paiwiing 
assumes  its  perpetual  stalion  ia  one  of  tbe  arademw  halls^ 
along  witb  t^o  faToorite  peoee  of  pceyious  joan^  fonung  a 
series  wbicb  alieadj  excites  a  warm  interest  ameagthe  loven 
of  tbe  fine  arts.  Since  tbe  period  wben  tbe  Coitona  nuM- 
nei  began  to  lose  gioimd  m  Italy,  a  maaneff  tiiat>  nadin 
such  a  Tarietj  of  names  and  sects,  bad  usurped  so  wide 
a  sway,  tbe  art  in  our  own  times  bas  approashod  a  sort 
of  crisiS)  wbiob  as  yet  forms  an  essay  el  new  slk^pies^  ralliev 
than  any  pzevailing  one  diacaotoristic  of  this  new  efa^  It  is 
in  such  aQollectio%  better  thsn in  any  bo^  that  we  may  stedy 
the  state  of  our  existing  sehoek;  what  maacimft  aee  now 
enforced ;  what  kind  of  imitation,  and  wUii  how  much  freedoBn, 
is  allowed ;  £rora  what  source  we  are  to  look  ion  a  chanea  of 
reooToring  the  ancient  art  of  oolouring ;  what  profit  paintipg 
has  derived  from  the  copies  of  the  beet  pictusas  published  in 
engravings,,  and  from  the  precqpts  of  the  masters  conunnnifaUed 
throu^  the  medium  of  |»int&  I  am  aware  that  a  variety  of 
opinion  is  entertained  on  thia  bead,  nor  would  n»ir  own,  wese 
I  to  interpose  it,  give  weight  to  any  of  the  conmsling  argiit- 
ments  in  this  matter.  But  I  am  haopy  to  say,  that  finding  at 
length  araeals  made  to  reason,  which  were  fi>nneriy  refexx^ta 
practice,  I  feel  inclined  ra<^r  to  indulge  hopes  Uian  doubt  oc 
diffidence  in  regard  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
SCHOOI  OF  CREMONA. 

BFOCH   I. 

I  HATE  never  pefuaed  tlie  biatery  of  Beraaxdino^  and  the  reet 
of  the  pictoiic  iaauij  of  the  Campi»  written  some  time  since 
b J  BaMiau^ci)  and  more  recently  by  Qiambatista  Zaist,  with- 
<mt  thinkiBg  that  I  aae  in  tliue  school  which  these  artists 
ee^lished  at  CieBiona>  a  sketch  of  that  wbich  was  sub- 
seipieiitly  lomed  by  the  Cara^i  in  Bologna.  In  both  these 
ciftaea  &  single  fiunily  projected  the  formation  of  a  new  style  of 
paintings  whieh  should  partake  of  all  the  Italian  schools^ 
without  eoaupitting  plagiarwrn  against  any;  and  from  each 
fEunily  in  its  rejq>ectiye  city  sprang  a  numerous  series  of 
excellent  vasters,  wbo»  V^J  hy  ttiemselyes,  and  partly  by 
means  of  their  discijples,  adorned  their  country  with  their 
works>  the  art  by  their  exanple,  and  history  itself  with  their 
names.  Why  the  Cremonese  achool  did  not  keep  pace  with 
that  oi  Boloffna  in  reputation,  nor  continue  so  long  as  the 
Caraocia»  ana  why  the  latter  completed  in  a  manner  what  the 
other  01^  essi^yed,  was  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes 
whidi  I  shall  gsndually  explain  in  the  coarse  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  the  outset,  agxeealbly  ta  my  usual  plan^  X  mean 
to  investigate  thff  origin  and  principles  of  this  school ;  nor 
dudl  we  need  to  go  fstfthef  back  than  the  foundation  of  the 
mognificMit  caAedral  in  HOT,  which  as  speedily  as  possible 
was  deeoiated  with  all  thi^  sculptuve  and  painting  could  afford. 
Its  specimens  of  botii  axe  such  as  to  gratirjr  the  eye  of  the  an- 
tiquary^  who  may  wish  to  trace  through  what  channels^  and 
by  what  degrees,  the  arts  first  began  to  revive  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  there  does  not  indeed  present  us  with  any  works  thai 
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may  not  likewiae  be  fouud  in  Terona,  in  Crema,  and  other 
places ;  whereas  the  paintings  remaining  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
two  lateral  naves  may  be  considered  uniqnes,  and  deserve  the 
tronble  of  examining  them  more  nearly,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  figures  and  the  want  of  light.  They  consist 
of  sacred  histories ;  the  design  is  extremely  dry,  the  colours 
are  strong,  and  their  drapery  wholly  noyel,  except  that  some 
of  them  still  continue  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  masks  and 
theatres  of  Italy.  Some  specimens  of  architecture  are  intro- 
duced, presenting  only  right  lines,  like  what  we  see  in  our 
oldest  wood  engravings,  and  explanations  are  also  inserted, 
indicating  the  principal  figures,  in  the  manner  of  the  more 
ancient  mosaic -workers,  when  the  eye,  yet  unaccustomed  to 
behold  pictoric  histories,  required  some  such  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Yet  we  can  gather  no  traces  of  the  Greek  mosaics  ; 
the  whole  is  Italian,  national,  and  new.  The  characters  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  ascribe  them  to  the  age  of 
Giotto,  or  to  that  preceding  him,  but  the  figures  attest  that 
their  author  was  indebted  neither  to  Giotto  nor  his  master  for 
what  he  knew.  I  can  learn  nothing  of  his  name  from  the 
ancient  historians  of  the  school,  neither  from  Antonio  Campi, 
Pietro  Lamo,  nor  Gio.  Batista  Zaist,  whom  I  have  already 
cited,  and  who  compiled  two  volumes  of  memoirs  of  the  old 
artists  of  Cremona,  edited  by  Panni  in  the  year  1774. 

I  may,  however,  safely  assert  that  there  were  painters  who 
flourished  in  the  Cremonese  as  early  as  1213 ;  for  on  occasion 
of  the  city  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  people  of  Milan,  the* 
event  was  commemorated  in  a  picture,  in  the  palace  of  Lan- 
franco  Oldovino,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cremonese  army, 
and  for  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Flameno  in  his  History 
of  Castelleone.*  There  is  also  recorded  by  the  Ab.  Samelli, 
in  his  ^^  Foreigner's  Guide  to  Naples,"  as  well  as  by  the  Can. 
Celano,  in  the  ^^  Notices  of  the  Beauties  of  Naples, '  a  M.  Si- 
mono  of  Cremona,  who,  about  1335,  painted  in  S.  Chiara,  and 
is  the  same  mentioned  by  Surgente,  author  of  the  ^^  Naples 
Illustrated,"  as  Simon  da  Siena,  and  by  Dominici  as  Simone 
Napolitano.  In  a  former  volume  I  adhered  to  the  opinion  of 
Dominici,  inasmuch  as  he  cites  Criscuolo  and  his  archives  ^ 

•  See  Zaist,  p.  12. 
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bat  let  the  authority  rest  with  them.  Other  names  might  be 
added,  which  Zaist  has  in  part  collected  from  MSS.,  and  in 
part  from  published  documents,  such  as  Polidoro  Casella,  who 
Nourished  about  1345,  Angelo  Bellavita  in  1420,  Jncopino 
Marasca^  mentioned  in  1430,  Luca  Sclavo,  named  by  Flameno, 
subsequent  to  1450,  among  excellent  ptunters,  and  among  the 
friends  of  Francesco  Sforza,  besides  Gaspare  Bonino,  who 
became  celebrated  about  the  year  1460.  Hence  it  may  be 
perceived  that  this  school  was  not  destitute  of  a  series  of  artists, 
during  a  long  period,  although  no  specimens  of  their  art  sur- 
vive to  confirm  it. 

The  earliest  that  is  to  be  met  with,  bearing  a  name  and  cer- 
tain date,  is  a  picture  which  belonged  to  J&ist,  representing 
Julian  (afterwards  the  saint)  killing  his  father  and  mother, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  his  wife  and  her  panmiour.  Below  the 
couch  on  which  they  are  found,  are  inscribed  the  two  follow- 
ing verses  : — 

Hoc  quod  Mantenec  dldidt  tub  dogmate  dari, 
Antonii  Corns  dextera  piiudt  opui.— mcccclxxviii. 

The  name  of  Antonio  della  €k>nia  is  handed  down  to  ns  by 
history,  and  from  this  monument  he  is  discovered  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Mantegnai,  and  a  follower  of  the  first  rather 
than  the  second  style  of  his  master.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  flourished  a  sufficient  time,  or  he  was  not  in  repute 
enough  to  have  a  place  among  the  painters  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  who  left  there  a  monument  of  the 
art  that  may  vie  with  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not  the  figures  of  those  ancient  Florentines  are  more  correct, 
those  of  the  cathedral  more  animated.  ,  There  is  a  frieze  sur- 
rounding the  arches  of  the  church,  divided  into  several  squares, 
each  of  which  contains  a  scriptuml  history  painted  in  fresco. 
Upon  this  work  a  number  of  Gremoncse  artists,  alJ  of  high 
xepute,  were  successively  employed. 

The  first  in  this  list,  subscribed  in  one  of  these  compart- 
ments, BemhuB  incipienf^  and  in  the  other  compartment  14 — 
....  under  his  paintings  of  the  Epiphany  and  the  Purifica- 
tion. The  remaining  figures  after  the  above,  have  long  been 
concealed  by  a  side  wing  of  the  organ.  But  the  sense  is  very 
clear,  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  centuries  appearing  toge- 
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iker  ;  aor  are  we  M;  a  Lmb  to  perodv^  Hoii  ^  dHnt,  in  ^ 
vndeitaking^to  be  eondueted  by  many,  «ad  dniiiig  aany  i 
WM  dettvouB  lof  eonuaeiBoniitiag  kia  naan^  «i  *tiie  <^ 
cotMseaoed  'H»  and  m  wlmt  year.  Sotte^  iiwwUi(Jea6»  iHi^pe 
wkhed  to  infeo,  by  detaohiiig  the  ^vofd*  Am^Ui  incytgiw 
from  tike  rest^  tkat  the  atticlt  mgeaat  to  'm^tm  «  h«  *wm  tliai 
£Lnt«iteDriag  ujpon  i^  proleeBien^  as  if  tke  peifte  of  CuMMuaa, 
in  tbe  deoonnlMia  of  timr  fineat  templey  wbi^  ^waa  loaf  ooik 
dieted  by  the  inoiit  oelebraied  paurteta^  wmM  faa^  Mleotod  a 
novioe  to  be^.  It  i&  howi«ftec,ia  ^«eatMn  iriMtfaer  Ibe 
inscription  refers  to  Boniiazio  Bembo,  or  to  Onafnuiceaoo  Iob 
younger  brother  $  but  a^Nmntly  mw  omghi  to  fjm  it,  with 
V-asari,  tothelbimer^  a  dMtipgm&ied  artiat  ute  was  <itti|day ed 
by  the  ooort  ef  Milaa  as^arly  as  1461,  vAiiiB  <3io.  Piajioeaeo 
flourished  later,  as  we  fi^all  shortly  have  ooeasioa  to  skew. 
In  ike  two  histories  with  which  Bembe  oonmenoed  his  laboma^ 
as  well  as  in  those  that  follow,  he  shews  himself  an  able  artist, 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  glowing  in  his  colonis,  magnificent  in 
his  draperies,  althotigh  still  coined  willunthe  sphere  of  the 
naturalists,  and  copying  from  the  truth  without  displaying 
iBUck  seleetion,  if  he  dM  not  «ocainoBaUy  transgveas  it  by 
waift  #£  eoKveekacNis.  Both  ow  daotioiaries  of  artists  and  Bot- 
tsjri  haT«  «oiifeii»ded  this  Boni&zio  widi  ^a  Vooedaa  of  the 
same  ayoie,  whom  we  have  meotiened  in  his  plaee. 

Op|)osits  to  those  of  Bsinbo  asapai&ting,  ahistoty  of  the 
Passio%  repfeaentkig  owr  RedeeaMr  befoze  his  judges,  painted 
by  Cristoforo  Moretti,*  th^  saMo,  acoon&ig  "to  LMsaasa,  who 
wias  ttniAcyed  with  Beidbo  in  the  eoort  oif  lililaii,  aad  a2sa 
jpainted  at  the  ohuci^  of  &  Aquibio.  One  ef  lus  Hadonms 
is  stffl  to  be  seen  there,  seated  sMid  difibrent  saints,  and  epem 
her  auyide  I  was  enabled  to  decipher,  Cfhtri$$epkcru$deMoreiit 
de  Cremona^  in  characters  intmrwea^ed  in  the  Buumer  ef  goid 
hice.  Ctenionesewritencallhiaitheso&of  GaleazsoKivi^, 
and  father  and  grandfather  to  several  odier  JtrpelH,  all  artists, 
If  oretti  being  only  an  assmned  appellaition.  From  the  inscrip- 
tion I  have  luiduoed,  there  appeals  seme  difficiAty  in  the  way 
of  such  a  traditioa,  since  <fe  Moretis  is  an  expression  importing 
a  lEunily  iiaiae,  not  aa  acquired  one.     Whatever  may  be 

*  See  Lomaozo,  Treatise  en  P^iw^ng^  p.  405. 
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tittog^t  OB  this  htsAy  H  is  certain  that  lie  was  one  ef  tke  j»« 
formers  of  the  «irt  inLomlittrdy^and  ptfticnlarij  in  the  biaaebee 
of  pesBpeotiyo  and  4e«gn>  and  in  this  history  of  the  Pasfioo, 
in  which  he  «aB)liidedaU  kind  of  Riding,  lie  is  seen  to  af>j|p«Mfih 
the  modems. 

Somewhat  Jaiei^  and  not  befora  1497»  Aliobello  Mdoneaad 
Beccaooio  Boocaooino,  two  Cremoaese  artists,  wees  employed 
in  oosBfdetiaag  the  &iezo  of  the  oathedzaL  The  fotmei:^  ao- 
ocvding  to  Vasari,  painted  several  histories  of  the  Passion, 
truly  Maatifdl  and  deserving  of  oommendation.  B«t  he  was 
the  least  ooneisteiit  in  point  of  style,  introdacing,  as  it  has 
been  oheerved,  igures  of  small  and  large  proportions  in  the 
same  pieoQi,  and  also  least  excellent  in  his  freeoos,  coloaring 
them  in  a  manner  that  now  gives  them  the  look  of  tapestry. 
But  he  exoelled  in  his  oil  painUng%  as  we  gather  horn  his 
altar-piece  of  Christ  descending  into  Limbc^  which  is  pre* 
served  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Sacnunento,  a  piece  ibr  which 
the  canons  refused  to  receive  a  large  sum  that  was  offered  for 
it.  Thefigoresare  very  nnmerons,  of  somewhat  long  propor- 
tions, but  coloured  with  eqoal  softness  and  strength.  His 
knowledge  of  the  naked  figoie  is  beyond  that  of  his  age,  com- 
bined with  :a  grace  of  ieatares  and  of  attitudes  tiiat  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  great  master.  In  the  ^foticia  of  Horelli,  hispic- 
tnre  of  Luoretia^  paiirted  far  private  ornament,  is  mentioned. 
It  is  executed  in  the  Flemish  styk,  and  ho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  JLnnanino,  perhaps  an  artist  of  that  nation. 

Boccaccio  Boocaccino  beara  the  same  character  among  the 
Cremonffi»  as  OriUandaio,  Mantqgna,  Vannncoi,  and  Francia, 
in  their  leqiectivo  achool%  the  best  modem  among  the 
andents,  and  the  best  of  the  ancients  in  the  list  of  the 
modems.  He  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Garofolo  daring 
two  years  previous  to  his  visiting  £ome  in  1500.  In  the 
£rieze  of  the  cathedral,  Boocaccino  painted  the  Birth  of 
the  Tirgin,  along  with  other  histories,  relating  to  her  and 
the  Divine  Jnf^t.  The  ^le  is  in  part  ora^inid,  and 
in  part  approaches  that  of  Fietro  Pen^no,  whose  pupil 
Pascoli  s^rs  he  was.  But  be  is  less  regular  in  his  com- 
position, less  beautiful  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  and  less 
powerful  in  his  chiaroscuro,  though  richer  in  his  drapery,  with 
more  variety  of  colours,   more  spirit  in  his  attitudes,  and 
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scarcely  lees  barmonioas  or  less  pleasing  in  his  aidnteeture  and 
landscape.  He  is,  perhaps,  least  attractire  in  some  of  bis 
figures,  which  are  somewhat  coarse,  owing  to  their  haying^  a 
fulness  of  drapeir,  and  not  being  sufficiently  slender,  a  delect 
carefully  avoided  by  the  ancient  statuanes,  as  I  hare  formerly 
observed.*  It  is  remarked  by  Tasari  that  he  visited  Rome,  in 
which  I  agree  with  him,  both  because  it  is  in  some  degree 
alluded  to  by  Antonio  Campi,  and  because  there  are  evid^it 
traces  of  his  imitation  of  Fietro^  as  in  his  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  in  a  very  magnificent  temple,  that  iqppears 
erected  upon  lofty  steps,  a  subject  repeated  by  Pietro  several 
times.  It  has  been  also  noticed  that  his  Madonna  at  S.  Yin- 
cenzo,  with  the  titular  saint  and  S.  Antonio,  seems  like  the 
work  of  Yannucci,  and  he  certainly  approaches  veiy  near  him 
in  other  figures.  I  can  easily  believe,  therefore,  that  Boccac- 
cini  was  at  Rome ;  but  I  also  believe  that  what  is  written  of 
him  by  Yasari  imd  by  Baldinucci,  if  not  fictitious,  is  at  least 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  he  there 
attempted  to  depreciate  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  and  that 
after  exhibiting  his  own  productions  at  the  Traspontina,  whi^ 
met  with  ridicule  from  the  Roman  professors,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  hisses  they  excited  on  all  sides,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  native  place.  This  story,  added  to 
others  of  a  like  nature,  irritated  the  Lombard  artists.  Hence 
Scanelli  in  his  Microcosm,  Lamo  in  his  Discourse  on  Piunting, 
and  Campi  in  his  History,  renewed  the  complaints  of  the 
other  schools  against  Yasari.  These  are  recoided  by  Zust 
(p.  72)  with  the  addition  of  his  own  refbtation  of  this  account. 
The  refutation  rests  upon  the  epochs  which  Yasari  himself 
points  out,  and  which  of  themselves,  say  his  opponents,  afford 
a  decided  negative  to  the  story  of  Boccaccino's  journey  to 
Rome  in  time  to  have  cast  reflections  upon  the  pointings  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  the  custom  of  less  accurate  historians,  when 
they  give  the  substance  of  a  fact,  to  add  to  it  circumstances 
of  time,  of  place,  or  of  a  manner,  that  had  really  no  existence. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  such  examples,  and  the  severest  criti- 
cism does  not  presume  to  discredit  facts  on  the  strength  of  some 

*  Chapter  iii. 
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interpolated  circumstance,  provided  there  be  others  sufficiently 
strong  to  sanction  them.  In  this  instance,  the  historian,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Michelangelo,  narrates  an  affair  relating  to 
that  friend,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Rome,  only  a  short  period  before  the  author  wrote.  We  can 
hardly  then  believe  it  to  have  been  a  mere  idle  report  without 
any  foundation  in  truth.  I  would  reject  indeed  some  of  its  acces- 
saries, aad  in  particular  condemn  those  unwarranted  reflec- 
tions in  which  Vasari  indulges,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  who  at  that  time  flourished  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

Next  to  the  four  historical  paintings  just  mentioned,  follow 
those  conducted  by  Bomanino  di  Brescia  and  by  Pordenone, 
iwo  master  spirits  of  their  age,  who  left  examples  of  the  Ve- 
netian taste  at  the  cadiedral,  which  were  not  negl^ted  by  the 
Cremoneee,  as  will  be  seen.  We  ought  in  justice  to  add,  that 
their  city  has  always  shewn  a  laudable  wish  to  preserve  these 
ancient  productions  from  the  effects  of  age,  as  far  as  in  her 
power.  When  towaids  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  began  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay,  they  were  instantly 
ordered  to  be  examined  and  restored  l^  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect of  some  reputation,  called  II  Sabbionetta,  his  real  name 
being  Martire  Pesenti.  The  same  degree  of  care  and  attention 
has  been  shewn  them  in  the  present  day  by  the  Cav.  Borroni. 

Two  other  citizens  exhibited  specimens  in  the  same  place, 
ol  the  6t3rle  which  is  now  called  antieo  modemo.  Aleesandro 
Pampurini,  as  it  is  said,  drew  some  figures  of  cherubs,  round 
a  cartelloney  or  scroll  for  inscriptions,  together  with  a  kind  of 
.arabesques,  bearing  the  date  of  1511 ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  Bernardino  Ricca,  or  Ricco,  produced  a  similar  work  op- 
posite to  it,  which  owing  to  its  having  been  executed  with  too 
much  dryness,  perished  in  a  few  3rears,  and  was  renewed  by  a 
different  handL  But  there  still  exists  his  picture  of  a  Pietik  at 
S.  Pietro  del  Po,  with  some  specimens  likewise  by  his  com- 
panion, sufficient  to  prove  that  both  are  worthy  of  comme- 
moration for  their  time. 

Having  thus  described  the  series  of  artists  who  decorated 
the  cathedral,  there  remain  a  few  other  names  unconnected 
with  that  great  undertaking,  but  which,  nevertheless,  enjoyed 
-considerable  celebrity  in  their  day.    Such  are  Galeazzo  Campi, 
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the  fiiAher  of  the  Unee  dkibgiiifllied  l»olli0m»  «nd  Tomina«» 
Aleoi.     Tbii  hit  00  aoMhr  leienbled  Oui^  a  kis  n 

be  seen  at  S.  Dobmqico,  wliem  tfa^  psintei  m 
with  «ftch  other.  It  it  looteij  oonjaottood  lyyoMnj  tiiat  they 
were  the  pi^pik  ef  BeooaeoiDO^  an  ^iaioii  whiob  I  cmimot 
entertaia.    llJiedifldpfee^f  ibekert  maateniatiMr 


ceniiury  contimied  to  £rae  theMselvoa,  theloBgerthyyfloniBikod, 

CMeta»»  i 


£pom  the  dry  maaaer  of  tiieir  eaulj  ainBrtaoB,  iGMeta»»  ok 
the  other  hand,  ^oofy^ae  we  nedL  horeianiuB,  appiuwtbwi 
less  doaelj  to  the  modem  style  than  his  supposed  maflter,  as 
we  pereeive  in  the  ^9id>iuhaB  ohnseh  of  S.  SsbastiaBo,  wl^eie 
he  painted  the  tutelar  saiok  and  8.  iUooo,  HhmAmg  soar  the 
thoone  of  the  Yii^  wiUi  the  In£Mit  CkagL  The  piptem 
bears  Ae  date  of  ISIS^  whien  he  was  aheeafy  »  fiiridhod 
mastery  and  neryortholoan  ho  HiOEie  appears  0017  awaak^l* 
lower  of  the  Pemgino  nnuunr«  Hm  eelengo  an  good  ami 
natoxal,  bat  he  is  £qMb  in  ohiarescnro»  4xjm  ^desqfn,  oeid  in 
his  expression;  his49oanteaaBoesl«¥OiioS4tbeaw  of  meaaiBg^ 
while  that  of  ^ho  holy  inluit  seeais  m  H  osfied  ficoai  «  dUU 
snffenng  under  an  obUfuty  of  tho€|fe4>  tiioee  af  ^0  £gaieaao 
so  badly  drawn.  The  obs^falioi^  theirafaie,  of  fiaWnaeei 
orof  iiis  oontinnatoi^  that  he  ''hadjssnderodlmnself  aebfanitoi 
even  beyond  Italy,"  would  msm  in  want  of  eonfimatioii ;  nor 
do  I  laiow  whenoe  snoh  oon£imaition  oan  h^  4eriFod.  Cer- 
tainly not  from  the  ancientSi  for  «veQ  has  «wii  eon  Antonio 
Can^i  only  reBuxka  of  Qalsaii%  that  he  was  "  a  tolomhle 
painter  for  his  age." 

Nor  did  aome  others  of  Gakauo'e  oonteniposarios  dse 
much  above  jnediocdfy.  To  this  okas  bdf»^ed  Antanio 
C%ognini  and  Pranoosoo  Casella»  «  flew  of  whoae  prodnctioas 
remain  in  their  native  plaoe;  Galeaoo  Bssenti,  osiUod  II  Sab- 
UoB^  a  painter  and  soulptor;  Xattanuao  of  CremoBa,  wbo 
having  painted  at  the  school  of  the  Milanese  in  Yemoe,  has 
been  recorded  by  Boschini  in  his  ^'Minere  ddla  Pittora," 
besides  Niocolo  da  Cremona>  who  was  erafdoyed,  according  to 
Orlandi,  in  1518  at  Bologna.  There  are  two»  however,  who 
merit  a  larger  share  of  oonsideiatioB,  having  produced  works 
of  a  superior  character  which  still  exist,  and  bdoi$  in  some 
degree  to  the  golden  period  of  the  sart.     The  name  of  the  first 
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is  Gio.  Batista  Zupelli,  of  whom  the  Eremitani  possess  a  fine 
landscape  with  a  Holy  Family.  His  taste,  although  dry,  is 
apt  to  surprise  the  eye  by  its  ori^nality,  and  attracts  us  by  a 
natural  and  peculiar  grace,  with  whidi  all  his  figures  are  de- 
signed and  animated,  a^  well  as  by  a  certain  softness  and  fulness 
of  colouring.  If  Scnaro  had  not  acquired  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  Correggio,  we  might  suppose  that  this  Zupelli  had 
instructed  him  in  regard  to  the  strong  body  of  his  colouring, 
which  is  remarkable  both  in  him  and  in  his  school.  The 
second  is  Qianfiancesco  Bembo,  the  brother  and  disciple  of 
Boni£i^o,  hiffhly  commended  by  Yasari,  if^  indeed,  he  be,  as 
is  supposed,  the  same  Gianfrancesco,  called  II  Vetraro,  who  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  in  his  Life  of  Polidoro  da  Camvaggio. 
It  i4>pears  certam  that  he  must  haTte  Tinted  Lower  Italy,  from 
the  style  whidi  he  displays  in  one  of  his  altar-pieoes,  Tepve- 
senting  saints  Cosma  and  Damiano,  atiheOsservanti,  tcwliidi 
hisname,  Wiethe  dflite  of  1524,  is  a^ixed.  I  have  not  ebserred 
any  thing  in  a  BimUar  taste,  ather  in  Onmona  or  in  its  Tici-- 
nity.  It  retains  very  slight  traoes  of  the  antique,  mxtdk  t» 
may  be  obserred  in  ihoae  of  F.  Bartolommeo  ddila  Porta, 
whom  he  greatly  vesembled  in  point  of  eolomang,  ho^^Tcir 
inferior  in  the  dignity  of  his  figures  and  kis  dxa{>erieB.  A  few 
more  of  his  iroeoimens  are  met  wi^  in  public  places  and  the 
houses  of  nolienien,  which  «adubit  him  as  one  of  those 
painters  who  added  dignity  to  the  «tyle  of  painting  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  improYod  upon  the  aaeieirt  maimer. 
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Camillo  Boccaccino,  II  Souuro,  the  Caxnpu 

After  tbe  time  of  Yetraro,  nothing  ocean  worthy  of  pnttiDg 

on  record  until  we  reach  the  modems ;  and  here  we  onght  to 

commence  with  the  three  distinguished  artists,  who,  according 

to  Lamo,  were  employed  in   Cremona  in  the  year    1522. 

These  were  Camillo  Boccaocino,   son  of  Boccaccio,    Soiaro, 

recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  Oiulio  Campi,  who 

subsequently  became  the  head  of  a  numerous  school.     Other 

Cremonese  artists,  it  is  tme,  flourished  about  the  same  period, 

«uch  as  the  two  Scutellari,  Francesco  and  Andrea,  who  have 

been  referred  by  some  writers  to  the  state  of  Mantua ;  but  as 

few  of  their  works  remain,  and  those  of  no  great  merit,  we 

«hall  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  masters  of  the  school  whom 

we  have  mentioned  above.     The  grand  undertaking  of  the 

cathedral  proved  useful  likewise  in  the  advancement  of  these 

artists,  and  in  particular  the  church  of  S.  Sigismondo,  already 

erected  by  Francesco  Sforza  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 

where  these  artists  and  their  descendants,  painting  as  it  were 

in  competition,  rendered  it  a  noble  school  for  the  fine  arts. 

We  may  there  study  a  sort  of  series  of  these  artists,  their 

various  merit,  their  prevailing  tastes  in  the  Correggio  manner, 

their  different  style  of  adapting  it,  and  their  peculiar  skill  in 

fresco  compositions.     With  these  they  not  only  decorated 

temples,  but  by  applying  them  to  the  &9ades  of  palaces  and 

private  houses,  they  gave  an  appearance  of  splendour  to  the 

state,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.    They  were 

surprised,  on  first  entering  Cremona,  to  behold  a  city  arrayed 

as  if  for  a  jubilee,  full  of  life,  and  rich  in  all  the  pride  of  art 

Strange  then  that  Franxese,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  best 
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painters  (in  four  rolnmee),  should  have  compiled  nothing 
relating  to  the  Cremonese,  £&r  more  deserrbg  of  comme- 
moration than  many  others  in  his  collection  whom  he  has 
greatly  praised. 

CamiUo  Boccaccino  was  the  leading  genius  of  the  school. 
Grounded  in  the  ancient  maxims  of  his  father,  though  his 
career  was  short,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  style  at  once  strong 
and  beautiful,  insomuch  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is 
the  prevailing  feature  of  his  character.  Lomazzo  pronounces 
him  ^'  yery  able  in  design,  and  a  noble  colourist,"  placing  him, 
as  a  model  for  the  graceful  power  of  his  lights,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  for  his  art  of  drapery,  on  a  level  with 
da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Ghiudenzio,  and  the  first  painters  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  against  whom  the 
Cremonese  have  so  bitterly  inveighed,  CamiUo  was  ^^  a  good 
mechanical  hand,  and  if  he  had  flourished  for  a  longer  period 
would  have  had  extraordinary  success,  but  he  produced  few 
works  except  such  as  are  small,  and  of  little  importance."  Id 
respect  to  his  paintings  at  S.  Sigismondo,  he  adds,  not  that  they 
are,  but  are  only  "  l^lieved  by  the  Cremonese  to  be,  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  they  have  to  boast."  They  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  cupola,  in  the  grand  recess,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  great  altar.  The  most  distinguished  pieces  are  the  four 
Evangelists  in  a  sitting  posture,  excepting  the  figure  of  S.  John, 
who,  standing  up  in  a  bending  attitude  with  an  expression  of 
surprise,  forms  a  curved  outline  opposed  to  the  arch  of  the  ceil- 
ing, a  figure  greatly  celebrated,  no  less  on  account  of  the  per- 
spective than  the  design.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  a  youi^g 
artist,  who  had  never  frequented  the  school  of  Corr^gio> 
could  so  well  emulate  his  taste,  and  carry  it  even  farther 
within  sd  short  a  period  ;  this  work,  displaying  such  a  know- 
ledge of  perspective  and  foreshortening,  having  been  executed 
as  early  as  the  year  1537. 

The  two  side  pictures  are  also  highly  celebrated,  both  in 
Cremona  and  abroad.  One  of  these  represents  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  other  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  both  sur- 
rounded with  very  elegant  ornaments,  representing  groups  of 
cherubs,  which  are  seen  in  the  act  of  pla3ring  with  the  mitre, 
the  censer,  and  other  holy  vessels  in  their  hands.  In  these 
histories,  as  well  as  in  their  decorations,  the  whole  of  the 
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fignxea  aro  anrsnged  aad  tamed  in  saeli  a  waj,  as  soareafy  to 
leaTe«  single  eje  in  the  figoies  riaUl^  a  noYclty  ia  roqp«st 
to  draving  bj  no  means  to  be  reeoounended.  JBut  CSamiUo 
was  desirous  of  thus  proviDg  to  bis  rirals  tbat  hia  figozee  weva 
noi»  as  they  asserted^  inddbtod  far  timr  merit  to  ibe  animated 
expieasioa  of  tbe  eyea^  but  to  tbe  whole  conposition.  And 
tralj  in  wbaterer  wa^r  diroosed,  ibej  do  not  &il  ta  pIe»M 
firom  the  exeeUenoe  of  the  design^  th^  fine  and  ramd  alii- 
todes,  the  fbveihoHeningi  the  natiusat  eolovin^  andaa^vngtik 
of  ohkuroseoTo  whidi  must  have  beoA  dzawn  mm  Pefd<mo«et^ 
and  whieh  makes  the  sarronnding  paijrtingw  of  tke  C^npi 
appear  deficient  in  leliei  Had  ha  exhibited  &  little  Tuuem 
eWee  in  his  heads  of  adults,  with  a  Httle  iMce  r^galaritj 
in  his  oemposition>  thexe  would,  perhapa,  have  been  nothing 
faither  to  desiva.  We  may,  moreoreiv  mentioa  his  palntia^ 
on  a  £ei^e  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Cremona^  wherey  notion^ 
ago,  were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  figures  which  Caimll» 
executed  so  as  to  exoite  the  admiratien  of  Chariee  T^  nad 
obtain  the  highest  commendations.  There  remain  likewisa 
twa  of  his  alti^pieces,  one  i^  Ciatdlo  aad  theeAher  a^  S.  Bar- 
tolommeoy  both  extrraielj  beautiful. 

The  name  ofB^naxdino^orB^mardoGais^  for  he  snbaoiibed 
both  to  his  pictures,  was  mentioned  at  length  among  the  pnpila 
of  Parma ;  and  I  have  now  ta  record  it  among  the  beet  naa»- 
tars  of  Cremona.  Both  Campi  and  Lapi  ref^  hiak  withcmt 
scruple  te  Cremona,  though  he  is  ^Ton  by  others  ta  Veredli, 
and  su|m>sed  to  be  the  same  Bernardo  di  Yeroelli  who  sno^ 
ceeded  rordenoae  in  painting  S*  Maria  di  CaH^)agna  at  Piar- 
cenz%  as  we  find  related  in  Yasaii  By  others  he  is  siq^^oeed 
again  to  have  eome  from  Pavia,  where  he  was  employed  im  tha 
xsiqpola  of  ibe  cadiedtal,  and  aoeording  to  ihe  teatunony  of 
Count  Carasi,  meniioiied  before  with  commendation^  he  there 
subscribes  his  name  Bernardinta  OutH  Papieimty  1553.  I 
leare  the  question  to  oihers,  though  it  seems  hardly  oredihle 
that  two  contemporary  historian^  who  wrote  shorthr  after  the 
death  of  Bemaroino,  while  the  public  recoUaotion  of  his  aativQ 
place  must  haye  been  ^t  bmk^  and  ready  to  lefete  thein» 
should  haye  each  fallen  mto  error.  We  mi^t  add  that  do* 
mona  is  in  possesion  of  many  of  Soiaro's  paintings  &om  hia 
eadiest  age  until  he  be<»me  an  octogenarian,  and  owing  to  a 
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paralytic  affectioii  was  ia  the  habit  of  paiiuting  wkh  kis  left 
hand.  At  that  advanced  period  he  produced  fov  the  cathedral 
his  picture  of  the  Aseamptioi^fifty  hands  in  height^  and  which, 
although  he  neveff  Eyed  to  complete  it,  is  a  work,  as  is  justly 
obeerred  by  Lsmo^that  exoitos  our  wonder.  Moseorer  he  left 
his  poosoflsioma  and  a  lEonily  at  Cremona^  from  which  sprang 
two  artists  deaaryingof  reoord>.oii»  of  whom  is  cdlebrated  in 
history,  the  othar  nerer  before  noti«eKL  As  there  still  remains 
a0m»  degree  of  fimndtttioa  for  attmbnting  him  to  Pavia,  upon 
the  autheiity  also  of  Spella,  who  wrote  Hu^  Lives  of  the  Pavese 
Kshops,  and  was  ahnert  centenipoiaary  with  Beraardioo,  and 
wha*  is  moi^  he  hims^  thiaks  thai  the  difference  might  be 
thus  reoomeBed,  we  may  agree  with  him  in  stating  that*  our 
artist  waa  OMlher  derived  from,  or  a  citizen  of  Pavia^  and  at 
the  sMne  tnae  a  citiaea  and  a  resident  at  Cremona. 

Gervaao  Gotti,  U  Soiaroy  ae|^w  to  B^nardiiko,.  was  ini- 
tkkted  b3rhim  in  the  same  maxims  and  principles  which  he 
had  huneelf  imbibed,  by  studying  and  copying  the  models  left 
by  Con^i^at Ptoma.  The a£rantage  hedegdvedfrom  them 
may  be  known  froni  his  S.  Sebastiaao,  whick  was  painted  for 
S;  Agadus  at  CrettOB%  in.  1578,  a  pjese  that  aj^peais  designed 
from  the  antique,  and  eoloared  by  one  of  the  finst  figunsts  and 
landseape  painters  in  Lorabazdy.  In  the  same  city  is  his 
MartyxwMB  of  &  Ceetlia,  at  S.  Pietro,  snrrounded  with  angels, 
in  the  CoReggk^maan^,  a  piotmxe  nobly  colonzed,,  aad  finiiuied 
wi^  ^Eqaisiie  eazob  In  composition  it  resembles  those  of  his 
uttfilev  fo^  <tf^  ^  wkieh  it  might  be  mistaken,  did  we  not  find 
the  oaaa  ^  Ctarvaaio  and  tka  date  of  1601.  Bat  ha  was  not 
always  tt^uaflhr  diligent,  and  sometimes  betray  a  mechanical 
hand,  while  taece  la  often  a  monotony  in  his  countenances, 
andawantef  aeleotioaia  hisheads,ao,n]iiunal  £uilt  in  portrait- 
painters^  amoa^  whom  ha  held  a  high  rank.  It  is  most  pro- 
l>able  Hoi  be  saw  the  works  of  tke  Garacd,  traces  of  which 
I  hsEve  diaeoveied  in  some  <^  his  pcoduationfl^  and  particularly 
in  those  at  S.  S.  Pietro  and  Marcelliuo.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  brother  of  this  artist  who  left  a  j^ctnse  of  a  Crucifixion,  sur- 
loanded  by  diffev^t  saints,  at  S.  S^olero  in  Piacenn^  bearing 
BA  inscriptfoa  <d  Uriel  ck  Gattis  dtctm  S<^arim,  1601.  It 
beasts  great  atsragth  of  colouring,  combined  witk  no  little  ele- 
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gance,  but  the  manner  is  inagnifioant,  and  it  is  feeble  in  chiaro* 
scuro.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same  Uriele  who,  oq  the 
testimony  of  the  Cay.  Ridolfi,  had  been  selected  for  some 
undertaking  at  Crema  in  preference  to  Urbini,  as  I  formerly 
observed.  Bernardino  likewise  instructed  Spranger,  a  favou- 
rite artist  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  as  well  as  the  Angnib- 
sole,  of  both  of  whom  we  shall  give  some  account  shortly. 
What  more  peculiarly  distinguishes  him  is  his  title  to  be  con- 
sidered  the  great  master  of  the  Cremonese  school,  which, 
benefited  by  his  presence  and  guided  by  his  precepts  and 
examples,  produced  during  so  long  a  period  such  a  rariefy  of 
admirable  works.  To  speak  frankly  what  I  think,  Cremona 
would  never  have  seen  her  Campi,  nor  her  Boceaocino  riae  so 
high,  if  Soiaro  had  not  exhibited  his  talents  in  that  ci^. 

The  remaining  portion  of  our  chapter  will  be  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  Campi,  a  family  that  filled  Cremona,  MUan, 
and  other  cities  of  that  state,  both  in  private  and  public,  with 
their  paintings.  They  consisted  of  four  individuals,  all  of 
whom  devoted  themselves  indefatigably  to  the  art  until  they 
reached  an  extreme  old  age.  They  were  by  some  denominated 
the  Vasari  and  the  Zuccari  of  Lombajdy,  a  companaoa 
founded  on  some  degree  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
the  vast  mechanism  of  their  compositions;  but  not  jnst,  as 
fjEir  as  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  desire  of  achieving  mnch, 
rather  than  what  was  excellent  in  its  kind.  Giulio  and  Ber- 
nardino, the  most  accomplished  of  their  family,  were  accoaed 
of  too  great  rapidity  and  want  of  accuracy  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  often  liable  to  the  chc^ge,  and  many  of  their  faults  most 
be  ascribed  to  their  assistants.  They  generally  produced 
good  designs,  which  were  invariably  well  couloured,  and  these 
still  remain  entire,  while  those  of  Vasari  and  Zuccari  stand  in 
need  of  continual  restoration  and  retouching,  from  the  fadings 
of  their  colours.  Of  both  these  masters,  however,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Campi,  we  must  now  proceed  to  treat  in  their 
individual  character. 

Giulio  may  be  pronounced  the  Lodovico  Caracci  of  his 
school.  The  eldest  brother  of  Antonio  and  Yinoenzo,  and  the 
relation,  or  the  instructor  at  least,  of  Bernardino,  he  formed 
the  project  of  uniting  the  best  qualities  of  a  number  of  styles 
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in  one.  His  father,  who  was  his  first  preceptor,*  not  con- 
ceiving himself  equal  to  perfecting  him  in  the  art,  sent  him  to 
the  school  of  Ginlio  Romano,  established  at  that  period  in 
Mantua,  and  which  had  begun,  according  to  Yasari,  to  propa- 
gate the  taste  imbibed  by  its  master  horn  the  most  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  art.  Romano,  too,  instructed  his 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  architecture,  painting,  and  modelling, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  directing  and  conducting  all  the 
branches  of  a  vast  and  multiplied  undertaking  with  their  own 
hands.  Such  an  education  was  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  Campi, 
and  by  his  brothers,  owing  to  his  care.  The  church  of  Sw  Mar- 
gherita  was  wholly  decorated  by  him ;  and  the  chapels  at 
S.  Sigismondo  were  all  completed  by  him  and  his  mmily. 
They  contain  ahnost  every  variety  of  the  art,  large  pictures, 
email  histories,  cameos,  stnccos,  chiaroscuros^  groteeques, 
festoons  of  flowers,  pilasters,  with  gold  recesses,  ^m  wnich 
the  most  graceful  forms  of  cherubs  seem  to  rise  with  symbols 
adapted  to  the  saint  of  that  altar ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the 
paintings  and  their  decorations  are  the  woik  of  the  same 
genius,  and  sometimes  of  the  same  hand.  This  adds  greatly 
to  their  harmony,  and  in  consequence  to  their  bean^,  nothing 
in  fact  being  truly  beautiful  that  has  not  perfect  umty.  It  is 
a  real  loss  to  the  arts  that  these  various  talents  should  be 
divided,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  seek  a  different  artist  for  works 
of  different  sorts  ;  whence  it  arises  that  in  a  number  of  halls 
and  churches  we  meet  with  collections,  histories,  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  so  extr^nely  opposite,  that  not  only  one 
part  £ftils  to  remind  us  of  the  other,  but  sometimes  repels  it, 
and  seems  to  complain  of  its  forced  and  inharmonious  union. 
But  we  must  again  turn  our  attention  to  Giulio  Campi. 

It  appeitfs  then  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  taste  and 
principles  nnder  Qiulio  Romano.  From  him  he  derived  the 
dignity  of  his  design,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  variety  and 
fertility  of  ideas,  magnificence  in  his  architecture,  and  a 
general  mastery  over  every  sulject.  To  these  he  added 
strength  when  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  studied  Raffaello 
and  the  antiqne,  designing  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy 

^  We  may  here  correct  the  mistake  of  Orlandi,  who  aasignB  the  death 
of  6aleaz20  to  Ae  year  1536,  and  Oinlio'S  birth  to  1540,  when  it  ii  known 
that  he  bejan  his  labours  as  early  as  1522. 
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the  coloBui  q£  Tn^aa,  unrrewaU^  ngfUKled  m  a  sehool  of  tfa» 
ancidBts  aiw&js  open  to  tlio  pieseiit  daQT.    £itiior  ai  Mmntma 
or  ekAwhevft  he  likawiae  atndied  Titian,  and  imitated  him  m 
an  equal  digyee  with  any  otiier  Ibieign  artist,     la  his  nattve 
state  he  bm4  with  tiwo  xbobo  modds  in  Pecdanoaa  and  ScHana^ 
uLwhoee^styte,  aeoordingto  Yasari^  h^exwrcifladhimflal^  befiova 
he  beeanw  aoyiaiataA  with  Aa  woAa  of  Cttolio^    From  audi 
paapainitory  stadiefl^  eombiaed  witik  jmitainiif  whalevwr  ka 
mai  with:  ul  Bufeatlo  and  Gocr^ggio,  hft  aacioiiad  that  atgU 
whidi  ia  faoid  to  partake  of  the  sianiMr  of  aa  maaj  difBazant 
artists.    Oft  Tuititt^  tha  duudu  of  &  Max;gharita  jnal  alluded 
to,  in  oeanpanywi^  aa  aUe  poofesaar  of  tho^  ait^  wo  tinraa 
noliesd  m»mdl  of  hia  hoftda,  eaak  dsawn  after  a  diflfcreat 
model,  inaamnch  that,  on  yiowin^  tha  wodcs  oC  thia  artist  wo 
&ei  inciiBad  to  pronon— s  tha  aaoM  opiaioa  on  Um,  aa  Alg»* 
rotii  didr  Oft  tha  Ckcacat,.  Aat  i»  oaa  ^  their  pietQiea  one  kz^ 
oftaatapramby  and  in  another  an  i^poritaniaBBar.    Thnaia 
his  &Gtfdbao,  is  thocathedml  al]foBtaa|.aad.iahis  PeiH 
taoMt  a*  &  GisMondo  in  Qtmaa^  w&  woeii  itbit  att  tha 
iiMsa^gtb  eg  QittXtoy  thoagh  his  aoat  wti  <  wrfiil  iw^itfttiaB  ia  W  ba 
iMttl  in  thft  easd*  of  &»i^o  in  the  ivmkmjt  of  Parma, 
where  hs  lapmaaftiod  the  li^)^ua  of  HeranlaB  in  a  gmnd  hall, 
which  naght:  ha  proaanaoed  an  ezeaUeat  sohaol  fcr  the  atodj 
of  iha  M^  fignra.    In  ijb9  hvgar  piatMS  at  tho  dbui^  id 
&  Giflmoftdo,  whtfre  thadakeof  MUan  »»aaeB  with  his  dndieas 
in  tiM  ftot  of  beiag  preaaated  by  the  patron  saints  to  tiie  Bolj 
y iigin,.  and  aho  in  that  of  saantB  Ptatro  and  ManaelliBo  afe  tkt 
chuMk  heaiinir  thiir  name,  Campi  dismays  so  maoh-  e£  tha 
lltba  Bnaneraa  to  hnre  batti  mistaken  for  that  artist.    Oas 
of  his  histeiea  of  the  PaasMs,  in  the  eathedrai,  repraemitiag 
Christ  before  Pilafta,  waa  also  supposed  to  be  firam  tha  hand  <^ 
PordsaoBSv  though  aaeoBtained  to  be  hia.    Fiaatij,  ia  a  Holj 
Familj,  painted  at  S.  Paolo  ia  Milan,  partioalarij  ia  tb 
figum  of  the  oUM  seen  caressing  a  holj  pcehite^  who  ataads 
lost  in  admixation,  we  are  prseentad  with  all  the  natmal 
giase,  nailed  to  all  the  skill  that  can  be  reaaifed  ia  aa 
iaatator  of  €k»sr^ggi0«    Tha  pictnre  is  exqoisit^  beaotifid, 
and  an  engraving  of  it  ia  large  folio  was  taken  oy  (Horgio 
6higi»  a  edebrated  artist  of  Maat^oa. 

^r  did  Giulio's  admiratioB  of  great  painters  l&ul  him  to 
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neglect  the  stndy  of  aataxe*  b  waa  nafcom  he  otnsnlted^  and 
selected  from ;  a  study  wki^  he  iacnlcated  likewise  open  the 
lest  of  ibe  CampL  A  dkmoe  ie  thuferceptiblein  tiimrfaeadk, 
nuNre  eepedallj  in  tlMsa  of  A^  wdbmq,  eriiieQ^dxaiwnfrom 
natujce^  and  I  may  add  fcom.  natioaal.  tra^  inttramck  aa  they 
expiMB  ideas  and  attiteideB  Idubt  ana  no*  nmaUy  aaet  with  in 
other  artiflta;  the  hair  and  toBgrfeaeftonnpyewTiiiglKmiid  with 
a  ribbon,  as  was  Hkea  customary  in  Urn  eitfv  and  i»  slUl  in  nse 
inaeBLe^<^th0T^ybge&.  Thaooknvingefi&ibaadsi^ppioaohes 
near  that  of  Paid  Te]»ttB0€^.  and  m  iSbet  ndiote  of  ^km  paint- 
inga  iha  Campi  wero  aecoatemed  tamaka  nsa  of  tha  &tzih«- 
tioa  of  eokorr  tbit  had  paesTaUad  he&ne  tilia  time  of  tile 
CmnuM,  iiteagh  m  Utem  maanev  of  disposhig  and  animatfaig 
tfaemthcyaeyiied  a  paradiar  hmtity  whkk  SeamHtcvw  pvo* 
nAQBCea  whrny  eriginaL  Jadig^og^  thevilbre,  &om  their  oe^ 
lamrs,  andtiia  hair  of  tMr  hai^it  i^diffcnit  la  diaoem  tha 
iodin^inal  handa  of  tha  Caofn;-  b«t  if  we  aKamraa  iihe  design 
wet  shall  mo]»  easily  dMagaish  tbMn«  Sinlio  sarpaafles  tha 
laat  in  point  of  dignity;  imd  h^  likawiea  aima  at  displayug 
mof»  knowlec^  botili  ef  the  hamas  ftame  ai^  of  the 
ejfeota  of  Hghta  and  shadowai  In  coCTectnooi  toe  he  is 
8i^>ecior  ia  lua  twv  biotlrani^  l&oagh  he  ie  not  eqnal  to  Ber^^ 
nazdiaiOk 

The  Car.  Antonia  C^unpi  waa  instraetad  by  hifr  brother  in 
aniiiteetina  and  painting,  in  Ae  kmmeit  of  which  he  employed 
himself  more  ^an  €rkdfto.  This  waa  usefoi  to  hito  hi  the  dis^ 
tr9>irtien  ef  his  huge  works^  where  he  often  intrednced  per«^ 
speetiTe  views  of  great  l»eanty^  and  diaplayed  great  skill  in 
foreshortening^  A  ftie  qieoknen  of  his  powers  iisr  to  be  seen  in 
the  sacristy  of  S*  Pletro,  with  that  bean^fol  colonnade  above 
which  appears  the  chariot  of  Efiaa  in  the  dMmee.  Antonio 
was  also  a  modeHer,  an  engraver,  and  the  hietorkn  of  his 
native  state,  whose  annals^  enriehed  with  many  of  his  copper- 
l^ates,  he  published  in  1585.  In  the  Campi  fcLmily,  therefore, 
be  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  same  place  as  Agostino  among 
the  Gkracci,  an  artist  of  great  vernM^ity,  conversant  with 
poBte  lettmi.  He  was  well  known  and  appreciated  by  Agocf* 
tino^  who  engraved  one  of  his  most  beantiful  prod^tions,  the 
Apostle  of  the  CtontBee  in  tite  act  of  raising  a  person  f^cmi  the 
d^uL     It  is  placed  at  S;  Fik)1o  in  Milan,  a  noble  church, 
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where  all  the  Oampi,  in  the  8ame  manner  as  at  S.  Sigismondo, 
are  seen  in  oompetitbn  with  each  other.  Antonio  there 
appears  to  great  adrantage,  no  leas  in  the  forementioned 
picture  than  in  that  of  the  Nativitj,  though  the  frescos  adorn- 
ing the  chapels,  ascribed  to  him,  are  deficient  in  accnracj. 
Thos  he  also  produced  works  of  unequal  merit  at  S.  Sigis- 
mondo, as  if  he  wished  to  shew  that  he  knew  more  than  he  was 
ambitious  of  expressing.  His  most  fiuniliar  model,  as  is 
remarked  also  by  Lomano,  was  Correggio,  and  the  feature  that 
he  most  aimed  at  expressing  was  that  of  grace.  To  this  be 
often  attained  in  point  of  colouring,  but  was  less  happy  in 
design,  where,  owing  to  his  study  of  elegance,  he  at  timev 
becomes  disproportionately  thin,  and  at  others,  in  order  to  dis- 
play his  power,  he  exhimts  a  foreshortening  somewhat  out  of 
place.  He  is  still  more  mannered  in  his  more  robust  subjects, 
and  occasionally  borders  upon  heariness  and  rulgarity,  into 
which  his  imitation  of  Correggio's  grandeur,  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  than  his  grace,  doubtless  betrayed  him.  There  are 
many  of  these  exoejptions,  howeyer,  along  with  his  incorrect- 
ness of  design,  so  often  discemiUe,  which  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  numerous  assistants,  employed  in  these  yast  undertalmigi. 
But  this  will  not  apply  to  his  oyer-groujnng,  which  is  ao 
remarkable  in  some  of  his  compositions,  nor  to  tibe  introduotioB 
of  caricatures  into  his  holy  histories,  which  is  a  sort  of  jeeting 
out  of  season.  In  a  word  his  genius  was  yast,  spirited,  reso^ 
lute,  but  often  in  want  oi  the  rein ;  and  in  this  respect,  and 
generally  in  what  relates  to  pictorial  learning,  we  aiioald  do 
wrong  to  put  him  in  competition  withfiodoyioo  CaraocL 

In  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  at  Mihui,  there  is  an  insor^tion 
by  Yincenzio  Campi,  in  which  he  mentions  Oiulio  and 
Antonio  as  his  younger  brothers.  Most  probably,  howeyer, 
it  has  been  inserted  there  by  some  other  hand,  being  qnite 
contradictory  to  what  is  established  by  history.  For  be  is 
represented  by  Antonio  as  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and 
by  others  as  an  indefatigable  assistant  in  their  labours,  and 
little  more  worthy  of  being  compared  with  them  than  Fran- 
cesco Carecd  with  his  brother  Annibal  or  Agostino.  His 
portraits,  howeyer,  are  held  in  esteem,  as  w^  as  his  firuit 
pieces,  which  he  painted  on  a  small  scale  for  priyate  ro<Hns  in 
a  yery  natural  manner,  and  they  are  by  no  means  rare  at 
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Cremona.  In  the  colouring  of  his  figures  he  was  equal  fo  his 
brothers,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design  greatly  inferior 
to  them.  He  appears  to  have  imitated  Antonio  rather  than 
Giulio,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  works  he  has  left, 
which  are  now  known  to  be  his.  He  painted  a  few  altar- 
pieces  for  his  native  pkce,  four  of  which  consist  of  Descents 
from  the  Cross.  That  in  the  cathedral  extorted  the  praise  of 
Baldinucci ;  and  truly  in  the  figure  of  Christ  his  foreshortening 
deceives  the  eye  like  that  of  Pordenone  in  his  Dead  Christ, 
while  his  heads  and  his  colouring  have  likewise  been  com- 
mended. I  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  who  is  seen  graining  his  face  with  both  her 
hands,  is  very  becoming ;  nor  do  I  approve  of  the  saints  An- 
tonio and/Baimondo,  who  lived  at  a  period  so  remote  from 
that  of  Christ)  being  here  introduced,  the  one  suppoiting  his 
arm,  the  other  kissing  his  hand.  It  moreover  betrays  several 
errors,  of  a  kind  which  Baldinucci,  so  familiar  wiUi  a  more 
learned  and  severe  school,  would  not  so  easily  have  forgiven 
had  he  happened  to  have  beheld  this  picture.  Vincenzio 
seems  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  in  small  than  in  large 
figures,  in  common  indeed  with  a  great  number  of  artists. 
Mention  is  made  in  his  Life  of  six  little  pictures  which  he 
executed  on  slate,  and  which  were  sold  after  his  death  for 
three  hundred  ducats.  Zust,  whom  I  follow  in  my  index, 
has  presented  us  with  the  epochs  applying  to  these  three 
artists  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  in  considerable 
doubt  The  inscription  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  recorded  in  the 
Guide  (p.  152)  is  as  follows:— Ffnc«nftti#  una  cum  Julio  et 
Antonio  fratribtu  pinxerunt  an.  mdlxxxviii.  Now  Bian- 
coni  does  not  seem  mclined  to  credit  the  authenticity  of  this; 
nor  is  it  improbable  but  it  may  have  been  written  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  painting,  and  by  another  hand. 

Bernardino  Campi,  perhaps  some  way  related  to  the  other 
three  Campi,  occupied  the  same  place  in  his  fiEbmily  as  Annibal 
Caracd  amongst  his  brothers.  Receiving  his  first  instructions 
from  the  eldest  Campi,  he  entered  into  similar  views  of  form- 
ing a  style  which  should  include  that  of  many  other  artists^  and 
in  a  short  time  he  rivalled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  sur- 
passed his  master.  He  had  at  first  attached  himsdf  to  the 
goldsmith's  art,  by  the  advice  of  his  father ;  but  happening  to 
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htbold  iw0  tftfestnes,  ^ofiad  hy  QnSao  Ounpi  from  BaffiteOo, 
lie  resolyed  to  oiuM^  ye  pvcMBoa,  Mii  ^0^1^  Imiis^  to 
the  aohool  of  Cmxp,  ftt  Oranon^  mad  ant  to  tkit  of  I^ppolito 
Coeta  at  Maatiia,  lie  b^gn  to  -pwlbflB  ^die  art  «t  I9m  age  of 
nioetean,  aad  ao^pked  a  gxott  imxiMaqr  m  it  at  tiiai  ^earij 
age.    At  Mantua  he  eolitivatod  an  apqnaintainee  ^yMi  -Oinlio 
JEtomaao  a&d  his  soIkwI,  aad  mt  lauy  infer,  tiist  ^lom  ^die 
stody  «£  hk  wei&B  be  urns  ^eaablad  te  enlarge  liu  riewB  snd 
Ids  €a|MHU^£«r  .gzeat  vBdertddnga    But  ^e  love  tifltalbeBo 
-was  .fixed  ia  las  iieaii,and  fae  to^  deiiglgft  in  iMfOdng  bo  nnidi 
as  his  pktoPes,  hia  ^bedgBB,   and   kk  eagnmngs;  -wiiBe  in 
ISialie  and  the  mat  he  was  only  aaodoio  to  enmlate  t^ioee  por- 
tndts  which  a{>peaced  to  him  to  iiwr  aone  Msmblaiioe  to  liia 
Baffaello.     Then  tee  he  apfiUed  hhaed^  to  -flie  study  of 
Titiaa'fl  eeries  of  ite  GbMas,  eleven  in  attmber;  and  vfler 
haying  copied  them  he  added  a  1^v«)i&  in  a  ^yle  bo  perfectiy 
4)on0iBtenl;^  as  te  eiJiibit  so  tiaees  of  imtetion.     By  tlie 
Ubesali:^  of  one  q£  his  patrons  he  was  erndded  also  to  ristt 
PajEma,  Hodaaa,  aad  Bi^gio,  m  order  to  becmne  acquainted 
with  the  auomer  of  Oorreggio ;  aad  ^  advantage  he  tibenoe 
derived,  hie   pietoies  -at  S.  Oisanrndo  mdfident^  display. 
From  these  first  pnnoipies,  with  endk  as  he  studied  in  his 
native  plaee,  he  derired  sue  oi  the  most  ori^nal  styles  Hut  is 
te  he  met  within  the  listof  unitators.    ffis  imitation  is  nevcxv 
like  ihat  of  so  many  nAiBny  afitwtieni  to  t^e  ^e,  but  Tailier 
xesemUee  our  poet  Saaaassnro's,  of  ^3ie  best  Roman  writexs^ 
who  cioloum  wiUi  tiiem  ereiy  line,  Imt  I3iat  line  is  stiin  his 
ow«.    In  so  gieat  Jt  Taiiety  of  modc^  the  most  beknred  and 
tiie  most  honoioed,  as  Yngil  was  by  Sannasz&n),  was  Ha&eDo 
by  Beniardiao;  bat  it  was  mffoxtunate  for  him  that  he  did  not 
see  Rome,  aod  the  originals  whidh  that  great  pietoric  c;aiius 
there  produced,    Hie  waalt  of  this  he  supplied  with  ability, 
and  f onaed  for  himself  several  maadms  drawn  from  nature  and 
sizqpliei^^  which  serve  to  cGstinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  Ins 
ediooL    By  the  ^e  of  the  other  Oampi  he  perhaps  appears 
the  most  tiimd  artist,  but  t^e  most  conecft;  he  has  not  the 
magnifieence  of  Giulio,  but  he  has  more  ideal  beauty,  and 
mneh  more  oaptivateB  the  heart.     He  resembles  Antonio 
lather  than  Oiuiio  in  the  length  oi  his  proportions ;  but  not  so 
IB  other  points,  for  he  oooasionally  borders  upon  dryness,  as 
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in  his  Assumption  at  tlie  catliednl,  in  otder  to  aroid  fitJling 
into  mannensm. 

Bat  it  is  the  chuich  of  S.  Sigismondo  whioh  iiupkpes  as 
with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  this  artist,  in  evary  Tiew.  We  can 
ima^ne  nothing  more  simply  beautifnd,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  best  age,  than  his  poiiEre  of  S.  Cecilia, 
in  the  act  of  playing  on  the  organ,  while  St  Qatbfinne  is  seen 
standing  near  her,  and  above  them  a  group  ef  angels,  a{)!parently 
engaged  with  their  mnsical  instnuaents  and  with  their  voices, 
in  pooring  forth  in  concert  with  Hie  two  innewnt  virgins, 
strains  worthy  oi  Paradise.  This  painting,  with  its  snnonnd- 
in^  decoration  of  ^shemb  figures,  dispU^  his  masteiy  in  grace. 
Still  he  appears  to  no  less  advantage  in  point  of  .strength  in  his 
figures  of  the  Prophets,  grandly  designed,  for  the  same  place ; 
although  he  seems  more  anxious  to  invest  them  with  dignity 
of  feature  and  of  action,  than  to  give  strength  and  muscle  to 
their  proportions.  Above  all  he  shone  with  most  advantage 
in  the  grand  cupola,  with  which  few  in  Italy  will  bear  a  com- 
parison, and  still  fewer  can  be  preferred  mr  the  abundance, 
variety,  distribution,  grandeur,  and  gradation  of  the  figures, 
and  for  the  harmony  and  grand  effect  of  the  whole.  In  this 
empyrean,  this  vast  concourse  of  the  blessed,  belonging  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  there  is  no  figure  that  may  not  be 
recognised  by  its  symbols,  and  that  is  not  seen  in  perfection 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  whence  all  appear  of  the  natural 
proportion,  although  they  are  on  a  scale  of  seven  braccia  in 
height.  Such  a  work  is  one  of  those  rare  monuments  which 
serve  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  great  genius  to  execute 
rapidly  and  well ;  it  was  wholly  conducted  by  him  in  seven 
months ;  and  to  satisfy  the  workmen,  who  were  more  sensible 
of  the  brevity  of  the  time  than  the  merit  of  the  work,  he 
obtained  a  written  acknowledgment  from  Soiaro  and  Giulio 
Campi,  that  he  had  achieved  a  laudable  task.  Bernardino 
was  younger  than  either  of  thtoi,  or  than  Bocoaccino,  and  the 
citizens  took  pleasure  in  placing  him  in  competition  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them  in  their  public  works,  in  order  that  a 
noble  emulation  might  call  forth  all  their  powers,  nor  suffer 
them  to  slumber.  Nevertheless,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
S.  Domenico,  has  been  pronounced  his  master-piece ;  a  kind 
of  abstract,  in  which  he  aimed  at  comprehending  the  various 
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excellences  of  the  art  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Lamo, 
who  composed  a  diffose  life  of  this  artist ;  sneh  as  to  raider 
his  information  hr  the  most  oopions  we  possess  upon  the 
subject.  He  also  compiled  a  correct  catalogue  of  his  works^ 
executed  both  in  his  natire  place  and  at  Milan,  where  he 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  and  of  those  he  painted  in 
foreign  parts.  We  find  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  princes, 
as  well  as  of  private  persons,  enumerated ;  his  skill  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  in  which  very  few  equalled  him,  greatly 
adding  to  his  fame  and  fortune.  The  precise  period  of  his 
decease  is  not  known,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
towards  1590,  at  which  time  the  art  assumed  quite  a  new 
aqpect  at  Cremona. 
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EPOCH    III. 

Decline  of  the  School  of  the  Campi.    TrottI  and  other  Artitts  fupport  it. 

From  the  brief  deficription  already  giyen,  it  will  easily  be 
perceived  how  far  the  Campi  school  was  a  sort  of  sketch  of 
that  of  the  Caracci ;  and  what  were  the  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  althou^  they  had 
both  the  same  original  outline.  The  Caracci  were  all  excel- 
lent designers^  and  invariably  aimed  at  appearing  such ;  they 
were  likewise  united  by  affection,  no  less  than  by  their  place 
of  residence,  and  were  continually  engaged  in  assisting  each 
other.  Finally,  they  supported  an  academy,  much  frequented, 
the  object  of  which  was,  not  so  much  to  study  the  various 
manners  of  different  artists,  as  to  examine  the  different  effects 
produced  by  nature,  so  as  to  render  their  works  her  real 
oflfopring,  as  it  were,  and  not  her  more  distant  relations.  The 
Campi,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  so  uniformly  aspire  to  the 
same  excellence,  nor  did  they  reside,  and  umte  together  in 
forming  so  methodical  and  weU-establiished  an  academy ;  each 
maintaining  a  separate  school  and  residence,  and  teaching,  if 
I  mistake  not,  rather  how  their  pupils  should  imitate  them, 
than  how  they  should  paint  Hence  it  arose,  that  while 
Domenichino,  Guido,  Ouercino,  and  others  of  the  Caracci 
school,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  novelty  and  origin- 
ality of  manner,  the  scholars  of  the  Campi  were  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  imitating,  as  nearly  as  lay  in  their  power,  the 
painters  of  their  own  city,  either  severally  or  in  a  select 
number.  And  thus,  as  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  it  here 
ensued,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Italian  schools,  that  having 
acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill  in  imitating  their  predeces- 
sors, artists  began  to  slacken  their  industry.    The  first  had 
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accnstomed  tbemselyes  to  copy  only  from  the  life ;  they  diew 
cartoons,  they  modelled  in  wax,  and  carefdlly  amAged  all  the 
divisions  of  their  folds,  with  every  acoeasarr ;  but  the  second 
contented  themselves  with  making  a  few  sketches,  and  some 
heads  taken  from  nature,  executing  the  rest  of  their  waric  in 
a  mere  mechanical  manner,  and  as  ^ey  judged  to  be  most 
convenient.  Thus  by  degrees  this  great  school  degenerated, 
and  it  happened  also  about  tiie  same  period,  when  the  disc^iJes 
of  Procaccini  observed  the  same  method  at  Milan.  From 
this  cause,  during  the  seventeeth  century,  Lombardy  was  filled 
with  the  sectarists  of  the  art,  amoi^  whom  the  foilowezs  of 
Zuocheri  themselves  would  have  appeared  in  the  rank  of 
masters.  A  few  there  'wen  who  struggled  to  £»e  thmns^res 
from  iJie  herd  of  imitaters;  aad  Ctemvaggio  affeided  tfaeai  ua 
o]^rtunity.  Bom  in  tiie^cinity  of  OreaMoa,  he  was  par^y 
considered  HbBa  ogmpatriot,  and  the  move  wilMngiy  felkywad 
by  the  Oremoaess ;  mere  partimila^as  it  beoame  popular  to 
cry  down  -the  style  ef  the  hst  masleri  as  feeble,  aad  to  demand 
one  of  a  more  vagoroos  chagacter.  The  nitompt  «ooeeeded 
admirably  in  a  l9w;  -vidiiie  4fQimmy  on  ^le  oontmy,  as  it 
occurred  in  Y^nce,  at  Cbsemona  also  became  only  <eoar8e  and 
sombre.  IhafTeiiotbeenvaryauiiBonstoxidtivste^macqQaint* 
ance  with  the  arliats  of  this  period ;  tiieagh  I  shall  ism  oase 
to  make  mentioii  of  'Sudi  as  sueceeded  in  vaknng  themselves 
above  the  cnvwd. 

Each  of  the  Oanqii,  thsrefore,  -obbns  iiis  own  dijiafilmi^ 
though  tiiey  have  not  alwarjn  'been  distiaguiriied  in  faisloiy, 
being  descoobed  mider  the  general  designation  <<$fpu|nk  of  tlia 
Gampi ;  as  thetwo  Mainsrdi,  Andrea  and  ifore  Astonio,  Jjj 
Orlandi.  The  two  pupik^of  Giulio,  best  entitled 4o «0BBn<nK 
dation,  nameh^,  ^hmibeia  of  l^mnia,  aad  Viani  «ef  Oremona, 
hamag  flourished  in  other  acheob,  iMsve  %een  reoavded  by  ns, 
the  first  among  the  TenatiaOB,  aad  the  seooad  amoBg  ^e 
Mantnan  artists. 

Antonio  Gampi  lias  Isfb  tis  atn  aocount  of  l^uee of  hiaawn 
disciples ;  Ippolito  Btccto,  HSHo.  Batista  Belliboni,  and  Glo. 
Paolo  Fondolo,  who  passed  into  Sioily.  All  of  "^em  rsmamed 
in  obseuri^,  however,  in  Iiombardy,  and  ara  omitted  in  the 
PaintefS*  Diotkmaiias.  Towards  the  close  of  Im  1^  he 
instmcted  one  Galeacxo  GHndone,  an  artist  of  weak  faealtii. 
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who  employei  bkttself  only  »fc  interv«]s,  but  with  sucomb  ;  as 
we  may  Jii<^  &om  his  pi<5t«re  ctf  the  Preachbig  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  at  S.  Mattia>  in  Cnmxmk^  whiok  has  been  hi^ly 
commended  bv  good  *coiiDoiflseiin.  Another  is  AstoniolBe- 
duscbi,  who,  m  hk  tweMty-sizth  year,  |>rodiioed  a  Pietit  for 
S.  Sepolcro,  in  Piaeenm,  aiada  still  superior  paintiiig  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Ste&no  ;  he  is  referred  to  the  sdiool  of  the 
Campi,  and  strongly  partakes  of  <he  style  of  A&tonio ;  I 
esteem  hnn  oae  of  his  imitators,  if  not  in  the  list  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  unknown  io  the  historian  Zsndt,  and  is  indebted  for 
commemoration  to  the  dig.  Proposto  Caarasi. 

Luca  Gattapane  was  initiated  in  the  art  by  Vincenzio,  and 
devoted  mnch  time  to  copying  the  works  of  the  Campi  family. 
He  SQooeeded  in  tiiis  by^chibiting  a  rare  boldness  of  hand,  so 
as  to  give  his  pieces  ike  aur  of  originals,  and  they  conttnne  to 
impose  upon  ii»  most  experienoed,  ermi  to  the  present  day. 
He  likewise  connterfedted  the  style  <^  Oambara  in  a  Pietk 
of  his,  at  the  4&nrch  of  S.  Pietro,  in  Cremona ;  and  in  order 
to  enlarge  ihe  piotnre,  he  added  three  figures  in  a  taste  agree* 
able  to  the  fonner.  For  the  rest,  being  misled  by  his  ambi- 
tion to  fbna  a  new  style,  or  to  approach  nearer  Caravaggio,  he 
became  even  more  sombre  than  the  Campi,  with  still  less  taste. 
Many  of  his  altar-pieces  yet  remain.  In  S.  Donate,  at  Cre- 
mona, he  represented  the  Beheading  of  St  John ;  one  of  his 
most  snoceesfnl  works,  in  which  the  effect  is  superior  either 
to  the  design  or  to  the  expression.  To  these  we  may  add  a 
nnmber  of  his  fresco  paintings,  thoagh  inferior  to  those  exe- 
cnted  in  inl. 

Bernardino,  however,  was  the  fEtvoorite  master^  and  the 
most  ireqnented  of  any  belonging  to  the  school.  His  sncces- 
sors  have  continned  to  fiourish  longer^  and  evenieaohed  the 
confines  of  Ihe  present  age.  I  first  propose  to  enmnerate  a 
few  of  his  most  distingmshed  scholars,  who  either  did  not 
teach,  or  tanght  the  art  only  to  a  few ;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
treat  of  MaIosso  and  his  school,  which,  about  the  year  16^0, 
held  the  chief  sway  in  Cremona,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  thronghout  Lombardy. 

Coriolano  Malaga  vazzo,  who  is  erroneously  called  Girolamo 
Maiagnazzo,  in  the  Painters'  Dictionary,  assisted  in  the 
labours  ^f  his  master,   insomuch  as^  to  render  it  uncertain 
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whether  Cremona  possesses  anypaintmg  dedgned  and  executed 
by  himself;  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  drew  his  fine  altar-piece 
in  S.  Silvestro,  representing  the  Virgin  with  S.  8.  Francesco 
and  Ignaado,  the  martyr,  from  one  of  Bernardino's  designs. 
Nothing,  likewise,  that  has  not  been  questioned,  remains  of 
Cristoforo  Magnani  da  Pizzighettone,  a  yonng  artist  of  great 
promise,  as  we  are  informed  by  Antonio  Campi,  who  lasnents 
the  shortness  of  his  career.  Lamo,  too,  compliuns  of  his  lo^ 
when  he  mentions  him  and  Trotti  as  the  two  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  school  His  chief  talent  lay  in  portraits ;  though  he  was 
also  well  skilled  in  compositions.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions, consisting  of  Saints  Giacomo  and  Giovanni,  at  S. 
Francesco,  in  Piaoensa,  an  early  effort,  but  veiy  well  conceived 
and  executed.  Andrea  Mainaidi,  called  Ohiaveghino,  employed 
himself  both  singly  and  with  Marcantonio,  his  nephew,  in 
painting  for  the  city,  and  more  espedally  for  its  environs.  B j 
Baldinucd,  he  is  pronounced  a  weak  painter ;  and  such  indeed 
he  appears  whenever  he  worked  in  haste,  and  for  a  small 
sum.  But  several  of  lus  altar-pieces,  laboured  with  more  care, 
tend  to  redeem  his  character  ;  there  he  shews  himself  a  sae- 
cessful  disciple  of  Bernardino,  both  in  lus  minute  st^e,  as  in 
his  Marriage  of  S.  Anne,  at  the  Eremites,  and  in  his  loftier 
manner,  as  in  his  large  picture  of  the  Divin  Sangue,  or  divine 
blood.  He  exhibits  that  prophetic  idea,  torcular  ealcavi  $olu9y 
and  the  Redeemer  is  seen  standing  upritrht  under  a  wine-press^ 
and,  crushed  by  the  Divine  Justice,  emit^ng  from  his  hdy  body, 
through  the  open  wounds,  whole  streams  of  blood,  wMch  are 
received  into  sacred  vessels  by  S.  Agostino,  and  three  other 
doctors  of  the  church  ;  and  are  afterwards  shed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  immense  crowd  of  the  Faithful,  who  are  seen  gathered 
round.  The  same  subject  I  saw  in  one  of  the  chiudies  of 
Recanati,  and  in  some  others,  but  no  where  so  appropriatdy 
expressed.  It  is  a  picture  that  would  reflect  cradit  on  any 
school ;  exhibiting  fine  forms,  rich  draperies,  warm  and  livdy 
colouring.  In  the  distribution  of  his  esaaH  and  frequent 
lights  he  might,  indeed,  have  been  more  happy,  as  well  as  in 
the  grouping  of  his  figures ;  a  fault,  however,  common  to 
many  of  lus  school. 

The  best,  however,  of  these  disciples  of  Bernardino,  with 
a  number  of  others  whom  I  omit,  were  all  surpassed  by  a  frir 
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Totaij  of  the  art  named  Sofonisba  Angussola,  spruog  from  a 
noble  fiunily  at  Cremona.  Along  with  her  younger  sister, 
Elena,  who  afterwards  took  the  veil,  she  received  his  instruc- 
tions at  her  father's  request,  in  his  own  house.  Upon  his 
going  to  Milan,  Soiaro  was  selected  to  supply  the  place  of 
Bernardino,  and  Sofonisba  soon  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
excellence,  more  particularly  in  portraits,  as  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  finished  painters  of  her  age.  She  at  first 
superintended  the  pictorial  education  of  her  four  younger 
sisters,  whose  names  were  Lucia  and  Minerva,  who  died 
young ;  Europa  and  Anna  Maria,  of  whom  the  former  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age ;  and  of  the  second, 
likewise  married,  there  remains  no  further  account.  Vasari 
bestows  the  highest  commendations  upon  Sofonisba,  and  upon 
the  other  sisters,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  at  Cremona, 
when  they  were  young.  At  that  period  Sofonisba  had  already 
been  invited  as  court  painter,  by  rhilip  II.  into  Spain,  where, 
besides  the  portraits  she  took  of  the  royal  funily  and  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  she  painted  several  other  princes  and  lords  of  rank, 
all  ambitious  of  the  same  honour,  insomuch  that  we  might 
apply  to  her  the  words  of  Pliny :  ^^  lUos  nobilitans  quos  esset 
dignata  posteris  tradere."  Entering  afterwards  into  matrimony 
with  one  Moncada,  she  resided  with  him  some  years  at 
Palermo,  and  after  his  death  again  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lomellino.  She  died  at  Genoa,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  infirm  and  blind  ;  though  she  continued  to  converse  and 
give  her  advice  upon  the  art  until  her  last  moments ;  insomuch 
that  Yandyck  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  from  Her,  than  from  any  one  else  he  knew.  Her 
portraits  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Italy ;  and  in  particular,  two 
which  she  took  of  herself ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  ducal  gal- 
lery at  Florence,  and  the  other  in  possession  of  the  LomeUini 
family  at  Genoa. 

I  next  approach  that  celebrated  pupil  of  Bernardino,  whom 
I  promised  to  mention  at  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  and  this  is 
the  Cavalier  Gio.  Batista  Trotti,  who  published  his  master's 
Life,  during  his  lifetime,  written  by  Lamo.  None' of  Campi's 
pupils  was  so  much  attached  to  him  as  this  artist,  who  mar- 
ried his  niece,  and  was  left  heir  to  his  valuable  studio.  On 
his  competing  at  Parma  with  Agostino  Caracci,  and  being 
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more  atpplaiufed  at  ewat,  ifr  was  said  hy  AgoeAwf^  wiik  plea^ 
saatiy,  tkat  <^«7  bad  gtren  him  a  hazd  bone  t»  gnaw.   E[enee 
he  aeemied  the  raraame  of  Maloaioy  which  he  adopted^  aii4 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  stgning^  his  name^  besides  transmit- 
tiog  it,  as  an  heseditaiy  af^ellatkm,  to  liots  nephew.     Thus 
he  eoBverted  into  a  scmioe  of  ap^^aose^  ^  sattzie   tni£ 
humehed  iwainst  him  by  Caraect,  meant  to  ecmvej^  tiiat  Ura 
pec^le  of  Parma  had  preferred  to  him  an  artist  of  inferiov 
w<Hrth.     Nor  imleed' was  MalosBo  his^  eqoal  either  in  des^^  or 
in  solid  jndgmmit ;  though  he  oonkl  boast  ptetocio  sAtraetiona 
whi^  made  him  appear  to  advantage  when  opposed  to  other 
artists*    He  dl^pbryed  little  of  Bmuurdino'ff  tasta^  except  in 
a  tew  of  his  ixst  eflbrts ;  he  afterwards  stndasd  Cocn^ggto^ 
and,  most  ef  all,  aimed  at  resembling  Soiaro,  whose  gaj,  open, 
and  brtUianl  style,  yaried  shortenings,  and  spixitod  attxtndes, 
he  «Ehibtted  in  the  chief  part  of  his  worka     Bat  he  carried 
it  too  fiir,  oftaking  an  extravagant  ^Qsplaj  of  his  white  and 
other  deer  cofeorsj  without  snfficietttl j  tempering  ttem  with 
shade,  in8oma<^  tlmt  I  have  heard  his  petntingsr  eompazed  to 
those  on  porcelain ;  while  he  has  besn  aocnsed  ef  want  of 
zeUdf^  or  aoeor^Bg  to  Baldinueoi,  €i  somedegrea  of  ^^0*^^*^^??, 
Wm  heads  are»  hewef^ov  sxtimaidy  bewfcffo]»  smiiing  w^h 
loy^nesB,  and  of  a  gxaoefol  ronndnees,  not  molfte  Seiaro'^s ; 
ihongh  heistooapt  tor^eattiismonthesamecanvaavBeaDrfy 
aiSke  in  features,  oolonzs,  and  atlaiiide;     Heie  his  m^dity  <^ 
hand  alone  was  in  fiuilt,  as  he  was  in  no  want  of  imMj  of 
ideas»     fThen  he  pleased  he  eeold  gtTe  variety  to  hie  liae»* 
mento,  as  we  gather  firom  his  Beheading  ef  8t  lohn»  a* 
S^  Domenioo,  in  Cremona,  as  well  as  to  hie  eampoflitiens  ; 
haying  represented  at  S.  Franoesoo  and  at  8.  Agosttao,  is 
Piaoenfls  and  if  I  mistake  not,  dsewhere,  a  pktiure  of  ikm 
CoBoeptien  of  <^e  Tixgin,  in  ey^  instance  aboimd&ig'  wi& 
fredi  ideas.     Nor  do  we  often  meet  with  any  of  hie  puntinge 
thfonghont  ihe  nnmerons  cities  in  which  hd  was  enn^yed, 
^t  have  much  lesemUance  in  pmnt  of  invention.    He  was 
eqnalfy^  vai;^  in  his  imitations  when  he  pleased,  as  aroears 
mm  his  Cbmcifiziony  snnonnded  by  saints,  in  the  eathedrat  of 
Cremona^  exeented  in  the  best  Venetian  taste ;  whtb  his  & 
Maria  Egisiaca  driven  from  tibe  Temple,  to  be  seen  at  S.  Pietro 
in  the  same  town,  partakes  ae  mnch  of  the  Roman.    Theie  as 
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alio  a  Pietil  of  his  at  S.  Jlbliondio,  which  shews  thai  ho  was 
oooasimially  happj  in  catching  the  Caiaoci  manner. 

Hi9  m^at  osteeraod  works  in  ficosoo,  for  which  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  tilde  of  eavaliofey  were,  exhibited  in  the  palace 
called  dd  Oiardino^  at  Parma.  E^  labours  in  the  cupola  of 
S.  Abbondiov  Wfore-mentioDed;  were  ott  a  magnificat  scale^ 
^ongfa  defi%ned  from  Qiulio  Canqn.  But  ihay^  diq^^r  a 
WBStery  of  h^nd^  and  strength  of  eolonring,  fullj  equal,  if  not 
snpenor,  to  liie  inrention  <^  the  work.  For  Gtiutio^  indeed, 
dia  not  possess  the  same  skill  in  -vailing  his  groups  of  angels 
as  the  Caiaed ;  inasmuch  as  both  he  and  his  fiunilr  were  aoeus- 
tomed  to  ammge  tiiem  lake  the  horses  we  see  m  the  ancient 
ehariots^  all  drawn  up  in  a  line^  or  in  seme  other  maimer  ub«- 
usual  in  thebestsehoids.  TheCremoBesehistonaiiendfiaTours, 
in  some  d^^gree^  to  defend  Trotti  from  the  chaige  of  hainhiww» 
casting  it  upon  his  assistaats  and  disci|^iBS>  whose  aHar-^ieees 
hays  heefa  attribsted  to  Malosso,  hj  Baldiancd.  This  may  be 
the  ease  with  some,  but  theio  are  eHiess  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  T^retti,  espeeiallr  at  PJacerraa^  which  more  or  less 
exhibit  the  same  fiidt.  Nor  ongbt  we  to  cast  r^actiums  upon 
an  artist  of  a  seeoadaiy  chacoeter,  on  aoeooBt  of  some  errtsrs, 
as  these  are  pteeie^  the  cause  ol  his*  ^BohuKa  from  tine  rank 
ofike  yeijr&t^  mastera* 

l^tti  eJucaled  a  BMhiii'  of  artists  who  ftonrigbed  abont  ^ 
jear  1600,  deon^te^  to  his  manner,  sitkoai^  m,  comrse  oi  time 
the  metikod  of  pr^Mriag  grounds  beeoBang  oorwytpd  throu^^ 
out  Italy,  and  the  age  attached:  to*  &  more  ssmbre  style  of 
c(^ounng,  tftey  wMre  indkieed  to  abandoB'  mash  of  that  dear- 
nees  wh^  forms  a  diief  charaeteristie  9i  his  cdownig,  BeMi-^ 
nuoei  giyes  some  aeeount  of  Ermen^gildo  Lodi,  as  well  as 
Orian^  who  oeald  not  disoem  Ti^ck  of  two  paintings 
belonged  to  tiie  master,  aad  which  to  the  scholar.  This,  I 
conjeeture,  arose  from  paintiiig  under  the  eye  of  his  precepUnv 
whom  he  assisted  in  maoy  el  his  laboora,  together  with  his 
brother  Manfredo  Lodi.  When  we  consult  the  few  which  he 
executed  alone,  particularly  at  S.  Pietro,  they  discover  nothing 

*  Although  not  exempt  from  ftolts,  Trotti  may  be  fkirly  admitted  to 
rank  with  the  beat  of  the  Campi,  who,  either  from  ezcefaive  composition 
or  prevailing  mannerism,  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  censure.    A. 
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to  hare  excited  the  jealousy  of  Agostino  Caracci,  nor  to  have 
gained  for  the  artist  the  appelhttion  of  Maloeeo.  The  prodne- 
tions  likewise  of  Giolio  Calvi,  called  H  Coronaro,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  least  perfect  of  thoee  of  Trotti,  says  Zaist,. 
where  they  are  not  inscribed  with  his  name.  The  same  may 
be  averred  of  two  other  artists,  Ste&no  Lambri,  and  Cristolbio 
Aogusta,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  both  excellent  disciples  of  the  school.  These,  no  lees 
thEUi  Coronaro,  may  be  seen  and  compared  with  each  other  in 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  which  poeeess. 
iq)ecimens  of  each. 

Of  Euclide  Trotti,  before-mentioned,  there  remains  in  his 
native  place  no  work  deariy  ascertained  to  be  his,  except  two 
history-pieces  of  St  James  the  Apostle,  at  S.  Gismondo. 
These  too  were  sketched  by  Calvi,  and  completed  by  Euclide,. 
with  a  very  able  imitation  of  his  unde  Gio.  Batista's  style. 
The  altar-piece  of  the  Ascension,  however,  at  S.  Antonio,  in 
Milan,  is  wholly  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  displays  much  beauty,, 
and  a  more  serious  manner  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  the  dd^  Malosso.  No  other  painting  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  nor  was  he  capable  of  executing  many.  Fat 
while  yet  young,  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  felony  against 
the  prince.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he  is  there  8upp<md  to^ 
have  died  by  poison,  which  was  administered  by  his  friends, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  In  con- 
clusion, we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Panfilo  Nuvdone.  He 
was  attached  to  Malosso,  whom  he  imitated  from  the  outset  ; 
but  he  afterwards  followed  a  more  solid  and  less  attractive 
style.  One  of  his  works,  which  is  omitted  in  the  accoont  of 
his  life,  is  his  8.  Ubaldo  giving  his  benediction  to  the  sick,  at 
S.  Agostino  in  Piaoenza.  Mention  will  be  made  of  this 
painter  also  in  the  Milanese  school,  where  he  flourished,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  Giuseppe,  and  Carlo  who  obtained 
Uie  appellation  of  the  Guide  of  Lombardy. 
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Foreign  Mtimert  introduced  into  Cremona. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Malosso  the  Cremonese  school  eon- 
tinned  to  decline ;  and  hare,  as  in  the  instance  of  so  many 
others,  it  was  compelled  to  lesort  to  foreign  sonroee,  in  order 
to  restore  its  somewhat  aged  and  exhansted  powers.  Carlo 
Pioenardi,  of  a  patrician  fEunily,  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way,  an  artist  who  had  ranked  among  the  fitvonrite  pnpils 
of  Lodorioo  Caracci.  He  was  very  successful  in  bunesque 
histories,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  public  some  of  his 
paintings,  executed  for  churches,  which  were  imitated  by 
another  Cario  Pioenardi,  called  the  younger,  who  had  formed 
his  style  in  Venice  and  at  Rome.  Otl^  artists  of  the  city 
attached  themselves  to  other  schools,  insomuch,  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  new  manners  had 
arisen,  which  assumed  the  phice  of  more  native  sbrles.  In  the 
train  of  Malosso^  Zaist  enumerates  Pier  Martire  l^ri,  or  Negri, 
a  good  portrait-painter  and  composer,  though,  adds  the  hiiio* 
rian,  he  procured  from  a  foreign  source  a  character  of  more 
boldness  and  strength  of  shadow,  at  the  same  time  adducing  as 
an  instance,  his  great  picture  of  the  Man  bom  blind  recmving 
his  sight  from  our  Saviour,  which  is  preserved  at  the  hosjntiu 
of  Cranona.  He  painted  likewise  a  S.  Giuseppe  at  the  Cer- 
tosa,  in  Pavia,  a  work  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  superior  in 
point  of  taste  to  the  former,  and  there  are  others  to  be  met 
with  in  Rome,  where  the  artist's  name  is  found  among  the 
academicians  of  S.  Luke. 

Andrea  Mainardi  opened  school  simultaneously  with  Mai- 
osso ;  and  two  of  his  pupils,  Gio.  BaUsto  Tortiroli  and  C^urio 
Natali,  became  particularly  distinguished.  Both  abandoned 
their  native  place,  Gio.  Batista  going  first  to  Rome,  and  thence 
to  Yenice,  where  he  formed  a  style  which  partakes  most  of  the 
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younger  Palma^  united  to  an  evident  imitation  of  RaffaeOo. 
Bach  it  iq[»pear8  in  liis  pictore  of  the  SlangHter  of  the  InnooMit^ 
at  S.  Domenico,  commendable  in  point  of  compodtion,  and 
extremely  w^  edooied.  Thi^  and  &  few  othor  prodncticHi^ 
are  regarded  however  only  as  specimens  of  his  powers,  the 
artist  dying  in  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  pnpil 
of  the  name  of  Oio.  Batista  LanaronL  This  last  flemished 
at  Piacenza  and  in  Milan,  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and 
mnch  employed  by  the  princes  of  Parma  and  other  personages 
of  high  nuik.  Carlo  Natali,  somamed  II  Goardolino,  attend&d 
the  sobosl  of  MauMdi,  ttid  afterwinds  that  of  Goido  Reni, 
te  which  ke  added  a  long  lasidenee  at  Rome  and  €tenoa» 
ehaorvii^  aU  thai  was  most  vainaUe,  and  exerting  kis  own 
tahmtn  in  ik»  art.  It  was  while  engii^  in  ezecntiqg  a  £de« 
inthftDbnapahoaiiGoiiMsthat  he  mstmeted  GiolKi  CeBne 
Froeaooini  in  Ae  prineipkw  of  painting,  who  had  prBvioiia^ 
itPrtedhiweolf  ta  ssalptivc^  and  in  him  ha  presented  as  wi^ 
«ie  of  tha  moat  saooassfol  iButaton  of  CorB^gio.  Cado's 
aHB  Aawnt  to  atAiteotaie,  however^  permitted  him  to  prodnce 
hw  wpemmrm,  whiohare  highly  esteemed  in  his  native  atate^ 
in  pactieular  hk  Santa  Franoisea  TtowaiM^  painted  for  S.  GKa- 
BM«i6,  a  fieoQ^  wUok  if  not  perfect^  is  certainly  above  madi- 

He  had  a  son  aaned  Giamhatista^  whom  he  instructed  in 
bQ&  tfiese  arts ;  tiio^gh  he  was  desirous  that  he  should  ao<|aiia 
a  oMie  pertiot  knowledge  of  them  ander  Pietxo  da  Corlonaat 
Bane.  Them  ha  paaraed  his  stiid]e%  and  left  sonieflpeciniena 
«f  alte'iMeea^  prodneing  works  xxpoo.  a  still  more  extouiTe 
•cale  npen  his  return  to  Cremoaa>  where  he  opened  sehodj,  and 
inti^aced  the  Goiioim  manner,  although  with  little  aoooeas. 
There  is  a  laige  pieture  of  his  at  the  P.  Predicatoo,  dia- 
pfeyiilg  mmam  skiUuI  ajrahitectnre,  and  in  which  HbA  holy  p». 
tDaraisseenintheactof  boraing some  hetetioal  books;  nor 
is  it  at  all  onwerthy  of  a  disciple  of  Pietro.  In  the  azcfaivtes 
of  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence  I  discovered^  at  the  period  I 
WM  drawing  op  my  index;  some  letters  addreawd  by  Giow 
Batista  to  Ate  Card.  Leopoldo  de'  Medici,  oae  of  which,  waa 
mntten  hom  Bjom%  dated  1674,  wherein  he  states  that  he 
was  tiiea  engaged  in  eeUeotis^  notices  reepecting  the  artiste 
el  hia  native  phoe.    Hi^ce  we  may  gather  the  real  origitt  of 
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theb  Irresy  aa  ooBttmed  in  the  wof k  of  Boldinned,  for  wheat 
the  outliiial,  who  patroBized  him,  likewise  proeared  other 
matenak  for  his  histoiy  frcMn  di£KerMit  phMm  Had  Zaist 
Ibeen  infoniied  of  this,  he  woidd  rather  hare  diieeted  hoth  his 
etdogies  and  his  oomplaiiits  to  Natali,  than  to  Baldinuoei  or 
his  continuator.  The  pupils  of  Natali  were  Carlo  Tassone^ 
who  heettme,  on  the  model  of  Lorino^  a  paititer  of  portraits, 
nraeh  admirod  at  Turin  and  other  courts;  Franeescantonio 
Caneti,  afterwards  a  Capudiin  friar,  and  a  pretty  good 
minialnre-painter  in  kis  day,  and  who  left  a  fine  painting  in 
the  dinreh  of  his  own  order  at  Como ;  with  Franeeeoo  Boo- 
eaeciBO,  ike  last  of  Ukai  pietorie  family,  who  died  akoat  the 
year  1760.  HaTing  fiuniliarised  himself  at  Rome<  fiist  with 
the  school  of  Braodi,  and  next  with  that  of  Maratt%  he  ac- 
mired  a  buhumbt  that  came  into  some  repute  in  prirate  collec- 
tions, lor  which  he  employed  himself  more  than  for  elmrche& 
He  resembles  ABmuio,  and  was  fond  of  portraying  mythdogical 
snkjects^  A  few  of  his  altar-pieces  still  adorn  Cremona^ 
wkick  may  he  esteemed  good  for  the  period  at  which  they 
were  i»rodi]oed. 

While  the  Ciem(«ese  artists  left  Uieir  native  state  in  search, 
as  we  hare  obserred,  d  more  novel  methods,  a  foreigner  took 
np  his  readenoe,  and  not  only  studied,  but  taught  at  Cremona* 
Tills  was  Loigi  Miiadoro,  commonly  called  II  Genovesino, 
from  his  native  city  of  Genoa,  whence,  after  being  initiated 
in  the  princi|^  of  his  art,  he  appears  to  have  gcme,  while 
young,  to  Ci^onomi,  towards  the  be^ning  of  the  seventeentii 
eentiuy.  There  he  b€«an  to  study  the  works  of  Panfib  Nn- 
Tolone,  and  afterwariu  formed  a  manner  partaking  of  the 
Caracoi,  though  neither  so  select  nor  studied,  but  bold,  large, 
correct  in  colouring,  harmonious^  and  productive  of  fine  effect. 
This  artist,  equafly  unknown  in  his  native  place  and  in 
Iweign  d^s,  as  well  as  passed  over  by  Orlandi  and  his  con- 
tinuator, is  nevertheless  held  in  high  repute  in  Lombardy,  and 
particularly  in  Cremona,  where  his  pictures  adorn  several 
ehurehes,  among  which  that  of  his  3.  Oio.  Damascene,  at 
B.  Clemente,  has  been  most  highly  commended.  The  Mer- 
chants' College  likewise  at  Piacenza  possesses  a  very  beautiful 
painting  oi  a  Pietil  from  his  hand.  In  all  subjects  he  was 
successnil,  and  remarkaUy  so  in  those  of  a  terrific  cast    In 
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tiie  Caaa  Borri  at  Milan  there  is  a  piece  representing  a  Tariehr 
of  punishments  inflicted  upon  some  accomplices  in  ^  oonspi- 
racy,  a  magnificent  production  of  its  kind.  Others  are  to  be 
met  with,  though  not  rery  frequently,  in  collections  belonging 
to  the  above  mentioned  cities,  on  one  of  which  I  read  the  date 
of  1639. 

Agostino  Bonisoli  was  pupil  to  Tortiroli,  and  subsequently, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  Miradoro,  though  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  his  own  genius  than  to  any  master,  with  the  aid  of 
studying  excellent  models,  more  especially  that  of  Panl  Ye- 
ronese.  From  him  he  borrowed  his  grace  and  spirit,  hit 
design  from  other  artists.  He  painted  little  for  churches,  and 
Cremona  possesses  scarcely  any  other  specimen  than  the  Dia- 
logue of  S.  Antonio  with  the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  which  is  pre- 
served at  the  church  of  the  OonventuaU.  His  portraits  and 
history-pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  private  houses,  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  sacred  records,  and  intended  for  the  de- 
coration of  rooms.  Many  of  these  passed  into  Germany  and 
other  foreign  parts ;  for,  having  been  in  the  service  of  Gio. 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Bozolo,  in  which  he  remained 
twenty-eight  years,  his  paintings  were  frequently  presented 
as  gins,  or  requested  by  foreigners  of  rank.  As  long  as 
he  continued  in  his  native  state  he  maintained  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  naked  figures,  in  which  he  gave  instructions 
to  youth. 

Two  other  artists  flourished  after  him  in  Cremona,  of  whom 
their  biographer  observes  that  they  must  have  drunk  at  the 
same  fountain,  from  the  great  reeeroblance  of  their  paintings^ 
at  least  daring  a  certain  period,  though  they  differed  greally 
in  point  of  colouring.  One  is  Angelo  Massarotti,  a  native  of 
Ciemona,  the  other  Roberto  la  Longe,  bom  at  Brussels;, 
ranked  among  those  artists  who  have  been  denominated  Fiam- 
minghi,  or  Flemish,  in  Italy,  an  appellation  which  has  given 
rise  to  frequent  mistakes  in  history.  Angelo  was  undoubtedly 
pupil  to  Bonisoli,  and  though  he  studied  many  years  wit^ 
Cesi  at  Rome,  where  he  painted  at  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  he 
exhibits  very  little  of  the  Roman,  except  a  more  regular  kind 
of  composition  than  belongs  to  the  Cremonese  style.  For  the 
rest  he  was  fonder  of  int^ucing  portraits  than  ideal  forms 
into  his  canvas,  nor  was  he  snfilciently  careful  to  shun  th» 
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&ult6  of  the  naturalists ;  owing  to  which,  more  particularly 
in  his  draperies,  he  sometimes  hecame  heavy.  He  boasts 
moreover  a  more  rich  and  oil  j  colouring  than  was  then  preva- 
lent at  Home,  which  gives  his  pictures  an  appeaiance  of  ful- 
ness and  roundness,  while  it  adds  to  their  preservation.  Per- 
haps his  master-piece  is  to  be  seen  at  S.  Agostino,  a  vast 
production,  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  giving  rules  to 
various  religious  orders,  which  form  a  body  militant  under  his 
banners,  and  in  such  a  crowd  of  figures,  the  ideas,  the  atti^ 
tndes,  and  the  draperies  are  all  well  varied. 

Most  probably  Roberto  la  Longe  frequented  the  academy  of 
Bonisoli,  and  occasionally,  as  we  have  observed,  conformed  to 
the  manner  of  MassarotU.  But  both  there  and  at  Piaoenza, 
where  he  long  readed  and  closed  his  days,  he  painted  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  yet  always  soft,  clear,  and  harmonious,  much 
as  if  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  confines  of  Flanders. 
At  times  he  emulates  Guide,  as  in  some  histories  of  S.  Teresa, 
painted  for  S.  Sigismondo  at  Cremona ;  and  in  some  histories 
of  S.  Antonio  Martire,  at  Piacenza,  he  approaches  Ouercinp, 
while  at  others  he  displays  a  mixture  of  strength,  delicacy, 
and  beauty,  as  in  his  picture  of  S.  Saverio,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Piaoenza,  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  supported  by  angels. 
His  landscapes  give  singular  attraction  to  lus  figures,  though 
the  latter  might  be  better  designed,  and  more  ^adation  ma^ 
be  desired  in  his  landscape,  as  weU  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

Both  these  last  masters  had  for  their  pupil  Oian  Angiolo 
Borroni,  who  being  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble 
house  of  Crivelli,  was  retained  many  years  at  Bologna,  during 
the  period  ^e  Creti  rose  into  repute.  Monti  and  Oiangioseflb 
del  Sole,  to  whose  style  he  most  attached  himself,  were  then 
likewise  flourishing  at  the  same  place.  He  was  particularly 
employed  in  ornamenting  the  palaces  of  his  patrons,  who  were 
desirous  of  having  him  with  them,  both  at  Cremona  and  at 
Milan,  and  in  this  last  city  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
dving  very  infirm  in  the  year  1772.  There,  too,  he  left  the 
chief  portion  of  his  works,  some  of  which  are  upon  a  very  large , 
scale,  distributed  throughout  its  temples  and  palaces,  besides 
others  in  different  cities  of  the  Milanese,  more  espedally  in  his 
native  place.     In  the  cathednl  remains  his  picture  of  S.  Be- 
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nedetiOi  in  tha  aet  of  offnriiig  np  fiajoi  for  fke  eity,  of  wUck 
be  ia  the  patron,  to  paint  whieh  tiio  Gar.  Borobi  ^mrted  faif 
utmost  dficree  of  industry  and  art  Its  suoeess  was  miffident 
indeed  to  naFO  placed  it  upon  an  equality  with  tlie  beet  of  its 
age,  bad  the  draperies  been  folded  witk  a  degree  of  skill  at  aH 
eorreqK>ndiug  to  the  vast  of  the  work;  but  In  this  be  oertainlj 
was  not  hwpfj.  A  Utile  snhseqpeBt  to  him  began  to  lloutiah 
Bottani,  an  artist  who  has  been  mentioned  also  in  the  Mm- 
tuan  school ;  for,  though  a  natlToof  Cremona,  he  resided  dee- 
where.  Good  artists  continue  to  iourudi  al  GrenoBa  to  this 
day^  whose  merits,  howerer,  aecording  to  my  plan,  I  Isato 
untouched  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Pro{ess<^  q{  minor  brandies  of  pamtiwg  were  not  wantiDf 
in  this  Bohool,  ouq  of  whom,  named  Franeeseo  Bassi,  who  bad 
fixed  his  residence  at  Yeaice,  was  tbete  called  D  Cremoneae 
da'  Paesi.  His  powers  w«re  eztssmely  varied  and  i^easing^ 
united  to  great  polish,  powerful  in  bis  shadows,  warm  in  bia 
airs,  while  he  olW  adoed  to  his  pieces  figures  of  men  sand 
animals  in  a  pretty  correct  taste.  Thej  enrieh  many  ecdleo- 
tions  both  in  Italy  and  dsewh^e,  and  some,  as  we  find  firam 
the  catalogue  pubUshed  in  Yenioe,  were  included  in  Algan^tti'sL 
We  must  be  cautious  to  ayoid  mistaking  this  painter  lor 
another  Francesco  Bassi,  aba  a  Oremonese,  who  is  in  Aat  city 
called  the  younger.  Ho  was  a  pi^nl  of  the  former  in  tbe  ait 
of  landscape,  and  although  mudi  infisrior  to  him,  is  not  ob* 
known  in  different  coUections.  But  a  still  higher  rank  in  tlie 
same  class  is  occopied  by  Sigismondo  Benini,  a  scholar  of 
H assarotti,  the  iuTentor  of  beautifnl  me^iods  in  hb  kndaoapee^ 
with  well  retiring  grounds,  and  with  all  the  aeeid^nts  of  )^t 
well  portrayed.  His  composition  is  polished,  distinct,  and 
coloupBd  with  equal  harmony  and  Tigwir,  though  to  eimtinne 
agreeable  he  ought  not  to  have  trauMressed ^limits  of  land- 
scape; for,  by  the  addition  of  his  aguies^  he  diminudied  the 
value  of  his  works. 

About  the  same  period  a  fiunily,  flmnmgfiNim  Caash^ 
in  the  Cremonese,  distin^^uished  itsdf  in  the  line  of  ar^teo' 
tural  and  ornamental  painting.  Giusej^e  Natali,  the  elder, 
impelled  by  his  natural  inclination  for  this  art,  entered  upon 
it  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  hii  father,  which,  b^g 
at  length  OTeroome,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  Rome,  and  te 
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Tsmun  flome  time  at  Bdogna  in  order  to  otodifylumsell  He 
flourished  preoiaelj  at  Ae  period  whk^  the  arehitectozal 
painters  are  £»Bd  of  considering  aj  the  haziest  Sor  ihmt  art 
It  had  rery  recently  been  improved  hj  Dentone,  by  Colomiai 
by  MitdUy  and  boastod,  from  its  attraotire  aovelt^,  a  number  «f 
young  geniosesy  whom  it  inspired  with  the  d%nify  of  masten^ 
and  wt&  the  proqieetof  rewards,  a  snbfeot  on  which  I^mU 
treat  more  particularly  in  the  Bolognese  schooL  He  formed  a 
style  at  onoe  praiseworthy  for  the  architectnral,  and  jndicioosly 
pleasing  for  the  ornamental  parts.  He  gratifies  the  eye  by 
presenting  it  with  those  views  which  are  the  most  channing, 
and  gives  it  repose  by  distributing  them  at  just  distances.  In 
his  grotesques  he  retains  much  of  the  antique,  shunning  aQ  use- 
less exhibition  of  modem  foliages,  and  varying  the  paintingfirom 
time  to  time  with  small  lands^pes,  which  he  also  executed  well 
in  littie  oil  pictures,  which  were  in  the  highest  request.  The 
softness  and  harmony  of  his  tints  extorted  great  commendation. 
He  did  not  permit  his  talents  to  remain  idle,  ornamenting  a 
number  of  halls,  chambers,  chapels,  and  chuiches  throughout 
Lombardy,  often  with  a  rapidity  that  appears  almost  incredible. 
He  more  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  San  Sigismondo, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Marched  Yidoni. 

He  had  three  brothers  who  foUowed  in  his  footsteps,  and  all 
of  whom  he  had  himself  instructed.  Francesco,  tiie  second, 
approached  nearest  to  Giuseppe  in  point  of  merit,  and  even 
surpassed  him  in  dignity.  He  was  employed  in  works  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  (lurches  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  as  well 
as  for  the  courts  of  the  dukes  of  Massa,  of  Modena,  and  of 
Parma,  in  which  city  he  closed  his  days.  Lorenzo,  the  third, 
chiefly  assisted  his  brothers,  or  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  exe- 
cute any  works  alone,  he  was  rather  pitied  than  applauded. 
Pietro,  the  fourth  brother,  died  young  and  uncommemorated. 
There  were  two  sons,  the  one  of  Giuseppe,  the  other  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  were  initiated  by  their  parents  in  the  same  art 
The  first,  named  Giambatista,  became  court-painter  to  the 
elector  of  Cologne ;  and  the  second,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
honourably  occupied  a  similar  rank  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  that  of  his  son,  a  station  in 
which  he  died.     Giuseppe  educated  a  pupil  of  merit  in  Gio. 
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Btttista  Zaist,  a  name  to  which  we  have  frequentty  referred, 
Memoin  of  him  were  collected  by  8ig.  Panni,  bo^  his  pupil 
and  relatioti.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  pabHntion 
of  iJie  work  of  Zaist,  by  which  we  hare  been  goided  in  Una  ae- 
oonnt.  It  is  a  gaide>  noweyer,  not  to  be  followed  by  a  leader 
who  is  in  hasto,  inasmndi  as  he  is  fonnd  to  proceed  reiy 
leisarely,  and  is  rery  i^t  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
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CHAPTER    V 

SCHOOL  OF  MILAN. 

EPOCH    I 

Acoonnt  of  the  Andents  untQ  the  time  of  YincL 

If  in  each  of  our  pictoric  scbools  we  have  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  tracing  back  the  memorials  of  more  barbarous  ages,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  more  cultivated  periods,  Milan,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  capital  of  Lombardj,  and  the  court  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  will  afford  us  an  epoch  remarkable  no  less  for  its 
lofty  duuracter  than  for  the  grandeur  of  its  monuments.  When 
Italy  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Cloths  to  that  of  the 
Longobards,  the  arts,  which  invariably  follow  in  the  train 
of  fortune,  transferred  their  prinuur  seat  fh>m  Ravenna  to 
Milan,  to  Monza,  and  to  Pavia.  Each  of  these  places  still 
retains  traces  of  the  sort  of  design  now  entitled,  both  on 
account  of  the  place  and  the  time,  Longobardic,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  tlv9  diplomatic  science  we  distinguish  by 
the  same  name  certain  characters  jpeculiar  to  that  age,  or  rather 
to  those  ages ;  for  after  the  Longobards  were  driven  from  Italy, 
the  same  taste  in  writing  and  sculpture  continued  to  flourish 
during  a  great  port  of  them.  This  style,  as  exhibited  in  works, 
both  of  metal  and  of  marble,  is  coarse  and  hard  beyond  the 
example  of  any  preceding  age,  and  is  seen  most  frequently  and 
to  most  advantage  in  the  representation  of  monsters,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds  rather  than  of  human  figures.  At  the  cathedral 
at  S.  Michele,  and  at  8.  Giovanni  in  Favia,  appear  some  friezes 
over  the  gates,  consisting  of  animals  chained  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  one  another,  sometimes  in  natural  positions,  and  some* 
times  with  the  head  turned  behind.  In  the  interior  of  the 
same  churches,  as  well  as  in  some  others,,  we  meet  also  with 
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eapitals,  piesenting  amiOar  figiirei»  not  nn&eqiientlj  united  to 
hiiBtoriGal  r^resentationfl  of  men,  differing  so  modi  from  the 
hnman  figure  as  to  appear  belon^^ng  to  another  ^>ecie&  The 
same  kind  of  abuse  c^  the  art  was  piaotised  in  pkees  mider 
the  sway  of  the  Longobord  dokes,  one  of  whleh  wms  the 
Frinli,  which  still  preserres  m  number  of  these  barbaroos 
efforts.  In  Ciyidale  there  is  a  marble  altar,  first  b^^un  by 
Duke  Pemmone,  and  completed  hv  his  son  Ratehi,  wl»»  liTod 
during  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  bassirilieyi  consirt  of  Christ 
seated  between  different  angels,  his  Epiphany,  and  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Blessed  Virgin.*  Art  would  appear  scaiody 
capable  of  producing  any  thing  more  rude  than  these  figares, 
yet  whoerer  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  ihe  frieze  on  a 
gate  at  the  same  place,  or  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  S.  Cdos 
at  Milan,t  works  of  the  tenth  century,  will  admit  that  it  was 
susceptible  of  still  greater  corruption  when  it  added  abeuidity 
to  its  coarseness,  and  produced  distorted  and  dwarfish  figarea^ 
all  hands  and  all  headfl^  with  l^  and  feet  incapable  of  snppoct* 
ing  them.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  sinular  TnanJaa^ 
and  of  like  design,  at  Verona  uid  other  plapss.  To  these, 
nerertheless,  are  opposed  other  monuments  whidi  will  not  pei^ 
mit  us  to  admit,  as  a  general  rule,  that  erery  trace  of  good 
taste  was  then  extinct  in  Ita^.  I  might  easilT  adduce  m-^ 
stances,  drawn  from  differrat  arts,  and  in  particukr  from  that 
of  working  in  gold«  which,  during  the  tenth  c^itury,  boasted 
its  Volyino,  who  produced  the  reiy  cdebrated  altar-^eoe  at 
S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  a  work  which  may  be  pronounoed 
equal  in  point  of  style  to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  dittici,  or 
small  ivory  altar-pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can 
boast. 

Confining  myself^  however,  to  the  subject  before  soe,  we 
know  that  Urabosclu  renuuiied  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  suae 
of  the  most  ancient  pictures  belonging  to  those  ages,$  while 

^  The  insoriptioii  is  •sttOEsd  to  it,  aad  bm|'  be  ioond  in  Beitoi^ 
AntieMth  di  Aquileia,  nxaa.  516. 

t  See  the  Dottore  Oaetano  Bngad,  in  his  Historical  and  Cdtical 
accovnt  of  the  rdics  aad  the  worship  of  San  Celso  the  Martyr,  p.  1 ; 
and  the  P.  M.  AUegraasa,  Bxpfenatioiit  and  Reflectioiis  rdating  to  aome 
sacred  moBuments  at  Milan,  p.  168. 

(  In  the  same  place  are  atiil  to  be  seen  when  Troao  da  Moasa  pawfead 
some  reliqnes  of  the  art.    A. 
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other  skiilftr  tdiqjOM  ate  pointed  out  at  S.  Midiele  in  PaTia, 
although  placed  in  too  elevated  a  mtnation  to  pennit  us  to 
fonn  an  exact  judgmrat  of  ikmxL  Otheon  yet  more  extenaTO 
exist  in  GalliaoOy  of  which  a  deeeripdon  is  girm  in  the  Opui- 
coli  of  P.  Allegzanm,  (p.  103).  Upon  this  point  I  mokr  ob- 
iserre,  that  tha  Tzeatije  npon  P&tatin^  alieady  nentionecl,  wa* 
disoorered  in  a  mannsoript  in  the  Umrenity  of  Cambridge  to 
hare  had  this  title  :'^Th$opkiiu$  MoMuhui  (ekeniiere  gui  tt 
BugeriwJ^  d$  gmni  scUnUd  ariu  pimgmiL  JndpU  Trae^ 
tatu9  Lumbardieut  qtuditmr  t&mpermntur  oebn^^  4^.  Thw 
is  a  conyinoing  |>ro%  that  if  painting  eonld  then  boast  aa 
asylum  in  Itaijf  it  must  have  been  mere  partienlarly  in  Lom- 
b^dy.  And  in  the  chuioh  of  S.  Ambf^o,  just  mentioned, 
prods  of  this  are  not  wanting.  Oyer  the  ooiifeBannal  is  seen 
a  ceiling  in  Urra  cUta^  with  ISgnwi  in  baasoieHeyo,  tolerably 
deeignea  and  eolonied,  resembling  tiie  ecmposition  of  the  beet 
mosaic-workers  in  Sayenna  and  in  Rome,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  tenth  century,  or  thereabouts.  The  figures  of  the 
Sleeping  Saints  are  also  seen  near  the  gate,  which  must  haye 
been  painted  about  the  same  time,  and  were  at  one  time 
coyered  with  lime,  though  they  haye  since  been  brought  to 
li^'ht  and  yeaj  carefully  preseryed  by  the  learned  eodenastiea 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  temple.  The  portico 
has  also  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  with  a  holy  man  worship* 
ping  at  his  ieet,  wholly  in  the  Oreelc  manner ;  besides  a 
Crucifixion,  whidi,  to  judge  from  the  characters,  might  more 
suitably  be  ascribed  to  the  thirterath  century  than  to  the  next. 
I  omit  the  mention  of  seyeral  figures  of  the  Crucified  Sayiour 
and  of  the  Yiigin,  interspersed  through  the  city  and  Uie  state ; 
contenting  myself  witii  referring  to  tiiose  of  our  Lady  placed 
at  S.  Satire  and  at  Giayedon%  whidb  are  of  yery  ancient 
date. 

From  the  period  of  Aese  first  efforts,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
tiie  art  of  painting  continued  to  flourish  throughout  the  state 
and  city  of  Milan,  though  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
r^iain  sufficient  memorials  of  it  to  compUe  a  full  historical  ac- 
count. For  littie  mention  has  been  made  by  our  oldest  writers 
concerning  the  artists,  except  incidentally,  as  by  Vasari  in  his 
Liyes  of  Bramante,  of  Yinci,  and  of  Carpi,  wdA  by  Lomaszo, 
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in  his  Treatise,  and  In  his  Temple,  or  Theatre*  of  Painting. 
As  little  likewise  has  been  said  bj  several  of  the  more  modem 
writers,  nor  that  always  with  good  aothority,  snch  as  Torre, 
Latnada,  Santagoetini,  whose  narratiyee  were  oollectecl  bj 
Orlandi,  and  inserted  in  his  Dictionair.  Some  snpplementary 
information  has  been  supplied  by  ^  Notices  of  the  Paintings  of 
Italy"  as  to  a  variety  of  artists,  and  their  exact  age ;  and  hj 
the  New  Ghiide  to  Milan,  troly  new  and  unique  until  this 

Eiriod  in  Italy,  and  reiecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Ah. 
ianeoni,  who  not  only  points  out  every  thing  most  rare  in 
the  city,  but  teaches  ua^  by  sound  rules,  how  best  to  distin- 
guish  excellence  from  me<uocrity  and  inferiority  in  the  art. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  name  of  the  Consigtier  de'  Pagave, 
who  published  very  interesting  notices  relating  to  this  school, 
in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eight  volumes  of  the  new  Sienese  edi- 
tion of  yasari.t  I  am  also  enabled  to  furnish  considerable 
information  in  addition,  politely  transmitted  to  me  in  manu- 
script by  the  last  writer,  for  the  present  work.  From  theae  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  we  may  become  aoquiunted  with 
the  names  of  new  masters,  along  with  much  chronological  infor- 
mation of  a  sounder  kind,  relating  to  those  already  known, 
fcequently  derived  from  the  "Necrologio"  of  Milan,  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved  by  one  of  the  public  functionari^ 
•of  that  city. 

By  aid  of  these,  and  other  materials  I  have  to  bring  forward, 
I  prepare  to  treat  of  the  Milanese  school  from  as  early  a  date 
AS  1335,  when  Giotto  was  employed  in  ornamenting  various 
places  in  the  city,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Vasari,  conti- 
nued to  be  esteemed  as  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art. 
Not  long  subsequent  to  Giotto,  an  artist  named  Ste&no  Ho- 
rentino  was  invited  thither  by  Matteo  Yisconti,  and  is  cele- 

*  He  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  work  from  the  Theatre  of  Ghifio 
Camillo,  with  whom  be  oomparei  his  own  TVeatiee  in  dimp.  ix.  HeaoOt 
ei  in  the  case  of  some  books  which  have  two  titles,  I  judge  it  best  to  ctJl 
it  by  this  name  (Theatre)  also,  as  others  haTe  done. 

t  The  PagaTe  MSS.  formerlj  in  possession  of  the  Car.  BomI,  Mrasetf 
a  painter,  came  into  the  hands  of  8ig.  6.  Cattanio,  Director  of  the  I.  R. 
Collection  of  Coins.  By  the  light  of  these  and  the  memorials  left  by 
Bossi,  added  to  the  materials  supplied  by  himself,  the  Lires  of  tiie 
liombard  Artists  are  being  prepared,  and  will  very  ^hordy  H>pear.    A. 
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brated  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pupils  of  the  former. 
But  he  was  compelled  bj  indisposition  to  abandon  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  in  that  oitj ;  nor  do  we  know  that  at  that 
period  he  had  anj  successor  in  the  Giotto  manner.  About  the 
year  1370,  Gio.  da  Milano,  pupil  to  Taddeo  Gaddi,  arrived 
there,  so  able  an  artist  that  his  master,  at  his  death,  entrusted 
to  him  the  care  of  his  son  Angiolo,  and  another  son,  whom 
he  was  to  instruct  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  Florentine  early  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
Milanese  School.  We  are  informed  at  the  same  time  of  two 
native  artists,  who,  according  to  Lomazzo,  flourished  at  the 
period  of  Petrarch  and  of  Giotto.  These  are  Laodicia  di 
Pavia,  called  by  Guarienti,  piitrice^  and  Andrino  di  Edesia, 
also  said  to  belong  to  Pavia,  although  both  his  name  and  that 
of  Laodicia  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they  must  have  been  of 
Greek  origin.  To  Edesia  and  his  school  have  been  attri- 
buted some  frescos  which  yet  remain  at  S.  Martino  and  other 
places  in  Pavia.*  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  authors  ; 
their  taste  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  colouring  partakes  of 
that  of  the  Florentines  of  the  age.  Michel  de  Roncho,  a  Mi- 
lanese, is  another  artist  discovered  by  Count  Tassi,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gives  some  account  of  the  two  Nova  who 
flourished  at  Bergamo.  Michele  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
their  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  from  the  vear  1 375 
to  1377,  and  renmants  of  these  paintings  survive,  which  shew 
that  they  approached  nearer  the  composition  of  Giotto  thaa 
the  artists  of  Pavia.  There  are  some  pictures  in  Domodossola 
that  also  bring  us  acquainted  with  an  able  artist  of  Nova. 
They  are  preserved  in  Castello  Sylva  and  elsewhere,  and  bear 
the  following  memorandum — Ego  PetrusJUitu  Petri  PictorU 
de  Novarid  hoe  opmpinai^  1370.  Without,  however,  going 
farther  than  Milan,  we  there  find  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Con- 
ventnali,  as  well  as  in  diffisrent  cloisters,  paintings  produced 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  any  indication  of  their 
authors,  and  most  frequently  resembling  the  Florentine  manner, 
though  occasionally  ai8pla3ring  a  new  and  original  style,  not 
common  to  any  other  school  of  Italy. 

Among  these  anonymous  productions  in  the  ancient  style, 

*  See  Notisie  delle  Pittsre,  Scoltnre,  ed  Architettare  d'  Italia,  by  Sig. 
BertoU,  p.  41,  &c 
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tke  aesi  wftrimMe  k  wlni  loiminn  in  t^  SMrisfej  «£  L« 
GcM€^  where  ciT«iy  paari  pKMots  lu  with  00016  act  from  tin 
Old  wr  the  New  Twterewt^  Hie  andior  wosld  »wr  to  ksre 
tired  dmiiig  Ike  faitter  psvi  el  tlie  fonrteentk  snd  beginiHiig  ai 
tiMifteeotk  OMitiuieB;  nor  kiteeeyie  meet  with  aej  olWr 
Itrika  prodoelioay  eendaeted  during  tibai  sm  Bj  a   ain^ 
avtiBt)  ao  abnndantlj  anpplied  with  figmes.     ue  ^yle  is  dij, 
h«t  the  oolonring^  wkese  it  has  eaea|wd  the  power  of  tke  8iiB| 
ie  ao  warov  ae  well  kid  oo^  ao  heUlj  iQlie?ed  froB  ita  grooBdi^ 
thai  it  jieJda  in  nolhing  to  the  best  Y eoetiaa  or  Floreotaa 
pieeea  ol  tke  time,  inaonnch  that  whoerer  be  the  actiai  he  ia 
Mkj  entitled  to  aU  tke  pcaiae  el  origioali^.    JLnotka  Lona- 
baid  artiat»  Conaeriy  believed  to  be  a.  Y  eiieCian»  ia  better 
kaewn.    Hia  naane  haa  been  inecoieetly j:iTeD  by  Vaanri,  in 
kia  fife  el  Chrpaaetev  and  in  that  of  Oian  &Ilini,  aa  weU  as  bj 
Qckndi  and  bj  OaaiMiiti,  in  diiee  artkles  inaarted  in  the  Die^ 
tianarr  ti  Art    In  one  artidey  fi^owing  Yaaaxi,  be  ia  called 
bjOdbuufii,  GJwdaio  liaiaoai,  at  Mxmmiy  and  in  the  two 
othora  ke  k  named  Giaeemo  Manone,  and  Giiolsmo  Morxona, 
bj  Giiariaaiij  a  writer  more  expert  perhapa  in  addi^  to  the 
anon  and  prejndioeB  entertained  abont  the  oldpainttta,  than 
in  eorreefing  theaiu    Hk  leal  naaae  k  to  be  frand  upon,  aa 
altar-geee  which  k  atiU  pieaeBrved  at  Yenioe^  er  in  ita  iaiand 
<>f  &Elena>npkeeioyreoontiiigtheAawiniptionof  theViim 
with  the  titokv  mint,  a  Gio*  Batkta,  &  Benedetto^  aada 
kolj  Martyr,  along  with  the  followkg  inaeri^tion    Outeomo 
Meraai&ne  d  Zocfrd  quuto  lauarisr.    An.  Dnu  UDOCCXXJoa, 
The  excdleirt  oritb  Zanetti  k  penmaded,  from  ita  Lombard 
diafeet,  aa  well  aa  from  the  fret  of  the  artiat  haying  painted  a 
good  daal  in  difoent  citiea  of  Lombardy^as  related  by  Yaaaii» 
that  he  doea  not  belmo^  to  the  Yenetian,  bnt  to  the  LonAaid 
8<^ooly  and  the  more  ao  aa  lie  took  hk  name  from  Heiaisone^ 
a  plaee  in  Lombaidy.    It  k  true,  ikat  granting  thk,  there  k 
no  nreat  aacrifioe  made,  inaamnch  as  thk  Giaoomo,  who,  when 
in  V  eniee»  waa  tke  competitor  of  Jaoobello  del  Fiore,  diqpk.jed 
little  merit,  at  least  in  thk  picture,  which  cannot  beast  erea  a 
foot  placed  upon  the  ground  according  to  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tire,  nor  any  other  merit  that  raises  it  much  aboye  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thirteenth  century. 

IGchelino  was  an  artist  who  also  retained  the  aodent  style^ 
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and  eontiiiQed  to  the  laet  ihe  proctioe  of  ntaking  liis  figiiros 
large  and  bis  buildings  small,  a  practioe  blamed  by  Lomazso 
eren  in  tbe  oldest  paintevs.  He  aasigns  to  him  a  zank,  how- 
eyer^  among  the  best  of  bis  age,  on  acconnt  of  his  designs  of 
animals  of  erery  kind,  wbicb  be  painted,  says  Lomaszo, 
Tfonderfully  weU,  and  of  tbe  boman  figure,  wbieb  be  executed 
witb  effect^  istber  in  bnxksqne  tban  in  serious  subjects ;  and 
in  tbis  s^^  was  esteemed  ibe  model  of  bis  sebooL*  He  would 
appear  l^wise^  to  baye  been  esteemed  by  foreigners,  as  we 
find  in  ibe  Notizia  Morelli,  that  in  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Yendia- 
mini  at  Yenice  tiiere  was  i»eseryed  ^  a  small '  book  in  4to. 
bound  in  kid-skin,  witb  figures  of  animals  o^oured"  by  tbia 
ardst.  At  a  little  interyal,  according  to  Pagaye,  we  are  to 
I^ace  ibe  period  of  Agostino  di  Bramantino,  an  artist  unknowo 
to  Bottori,  as  well  as  to  more  recent  inyestigators  of  pictorial 
bistory.  I  apprebend  tbat  an  error  committed  by  Yasari  gaye 
rise  toan  additioiial  sne  in  tbe  mind  of  Pagaye,  a  yery  accurate 
writer.  Yasari,  remarking  thai  in  a  cbamber  of  the  Yatiean, 
wback  was  saksequently  painted  hr  Bafibello,  ibe  preyious 
laBours  of  Pier  delbi  Praaceeca,  of  Rramawtino^  of  Signorelli, 
and  of  liie  Ab.  di  S.  Ckientc,  were  destsoyed  to  accommodate 
tbe  finnier,  siqpposes  tbat  the  two  fiiei  of  tbe  artists,  thus 
sacrificed,  condueted  them  eoatemperaneoisly  under  Nicholas 
y.  about  1450.  Indneed  by  tbe  esteem  be  bad  lor  the  flame 
l&nniantino,  be  coUectod  notices  ako  of  bis  other  workfl^  and 
discovered  bim  to  be  ibe  anthor  of  tbe  Dead  Christ  fore- 
£^<»tened,  <rf  tbe  Family  wbidli  deceiyed  tike  bofse  at  Milan,  and 
of  several  perspeetiyes ;  ihe  whole  of  wbi^  account  is  founded 
in  error,  when  attributed  to  a  Kasnaatino,  who  flourished 
about  145<^  yet  the  whole  is  true  when  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  the  work  of  esie  Biamantino,  pupil  to  Biamante, 
who  Myed  in  tbe  year  1529.  I  cannot  perceiye,  boweyer,  in 
what  way  the  Consiglier  Pftgave  could  have  detected  Yasari's 
mistake  in  tbe  Mibmese  works ;  ii^ulst  in  those  of  the  Yatiean, 
which,  according  to  YasMn  himself  all  belong  to  tbe  same 
individual,  be  bks  taken  occasion  to  repeat  it.    He  bad  better 

^  The  flgom  which  he  painted  in  tbe  CottHe  of  tbe  Caie  Borromeo 
partake  in  nothhi;  of  the  hnrieiqiie.  The  painter'i  name  to  then  waa 
recenthr  diacofered  bj  8%.  Calaneo;  and  m  pomt  of  ooapoiitioa,  thejf 
phoe  him  among  the  moit  eminent  diadples  of  Giotto.    A. 
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bftTe  asserted  that  the  historian  had  erred  in  point  of  dixono- 
logy,  in  supposing  that  Bramantino  painted  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  Y.  than  have  ventured  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  Bramantmo,  called  Agostino,  hy 
whom  a  very  beautiful  work  was  to  be  seen  in  ihe  papal 
palace,  and  no  other  specimoi  at  Rome,  at  Milan,  or  elsewhere. 
I  disdaim  all  belief  then  in  this  old  artist,  until  more  aathentie 
proofo  are  brought  forward  of  his  existence ;  and  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject  before  I  oondnde 
the  present  epoch. 

In  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Sforxa,  and  of  the 
Cardinal  Asoanio  his  brother,  both  desirous  no  less  of  enrich- 
ing the  city  with  fine  buildings  than  these  last  with  the  moet 
beautiful  decorations,  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  architoots 
and  statuaries,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  of  yery  abb 
painters  for  the  age.  Their  reputation  spr^  through  Italy, 
and  induced  Bramante  to  visit  Milan,  a  young  artist  who 
possessed  the  noblest  genius,  bo^h  for  architecture  and  paint- 
ing, and  who,  after  acquiring  a  name  in  Milan,  taught  the  arts 
to  Italy  and  to  the  worid.  The  former  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  point  of  colouring,  which,  though  strong,  was  some- 
what heavy  and  sombre,  nor  in  regard  to  their  drapery,  which 
is  disposed  in  straight,  hard  folds,  until  the  time  of  Bramante, 
while  they  are  also  cold  in  their  features  and  attitudes.  They 
had  improved  the  art,  however,  in  r^;ard  to  perspective,  no 
less  in  execution  than  in  writing  on  the  subject ;  a  circumstance 
that  led  Lonuuszo  to  observe,  &at  as  design  was  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Romans,  and  colouring  of  the  Yraetians,  so 
perspective  seemed  to  be  the  chief  boast  of  the  Lombards. 
It  will  be  useful  to  report  his  own  words,  from  his  Treatise 
upon  Painting,  p.  405.  ^^In  this  art  of  correctly  viewing^ 
objects,  the  great  inventors  were  Gio.  da  Yalle,  Oonstantina 
Yaprio,  Foppa,  Civerchio,  Ambrogio  and  Filippo  Bovilacqui, 
and  Carlo,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Milan.  Add  to  these 
Facio  Bembo  da  Yaldamo,  and  Cristoforo  Moretto  of  Cremona, 
Fietro  Francesco  of  Pavia,  and  Albertino  da  Lodi;*  who, 

*  Note  that  Lomazzo  would  not  have  passed  over  the  name  of  Agotftino 
Hi  Bramantino,  were  it  true  that  he  had  flourished  aa  early  as  IH^,  and 
employed  himself  at  Rome,  an  honour  to  which  the  rest  of  these  Milanese 
did  not  attain. 
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besidee  the  works  they  produced  at  other  pUoes,  painted  for 
the  Corte  Maggiore  at  Milan,  those  figures  of  the  armed 
barons,  in  the  time  of  Francesco  Sforza,  first  duke  of  Milan  ;'^ 
that  is  to  saj,  between  the  period  of  1447  and  1466. 

In  treating  of  these  artists,  I  shall  observe  nothing  farther 
in  reference  to  the  last  four,  haying  described  those  of 
Cremona  in  their  own  place,  and  not  being  aware  that  anj 
thing  more  than  the  name  of  the  other  two  survives  at  Milan ; 
I  say  at  Milan,  because  Pier  Francesco  of  Pavia,  whose  sur* 
name  was  Sacchi,  left,  as  we  shall  find,  some  fine  specimens  at 
Genoa,  where  he  resided  during  some  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  altar-piece  remains  by  the  first  of  these  (Gio. 
della  Yalle),  it  being  impossible  to  aseerlain  the  &ct  Nor  do 
I  know  of  any  genmne  work  belonging  to  Costaatino  Yaprio, 
though  there  is  a  Madonna  painted  by  another  Yaprio,  sur- 
rounded by  saints  in  different  compartments,  at  the  Serviti,  in 
Pavia,  with  this  inscription  : — Au^tuHnut  de  Vaprio  pinait^ 
1498  :  a  production  of  some  merit. 

Yicenzio  Foppa,  said  by  Bidolfi  to  have  flourished  about 
the  year  1407,  is  esteemed  almost  the  founder  of  the  Milanese 
school,  in  which  he  ^stinguished  himself  during  the  sovereignty 
of  FiUppo  Yisconti,  and  that  of  Francesco  Sfom.  I  alluded 
to  his  name  in  the  Yenelian  school,  to  which  he  is  referable^ 
i&om  his  being  of  Brescia,  whatever  Lomazzo  may  on  the  other 
hand  contend.  It  is  my  wish  to  avoid  all  questions  of 
nationality,  and  the  compendious  method  of  my  woric  will  be 
a  sufficient  apology  in  this  respect,  more  particularly  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  names  of  less  celebrated  artists.  But  with  the 
head  of  a  school,  such  as  Foppa,  I  cannot  consider  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  investigate  his  real  country,  in  particular  as  the  eluci- 
dation of  many  confused  and  doubtful  points  in  the  history  of 
the  art  is  found  to  depend  upon  this.  In  Yasari's  Life  of  8car- 
paocia  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  oen- 
tuiT  ^  Yincenzio,  a  Brescian  painter,  was  held  in  high  repute, 
as  it  is  recounted  by  Filarete."  And  in  the  Life  of  Uiis  excel- 
lent architect,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Micheloszo,  he  says,  that 
in  some  of  their  buildings,  erected  under  Duke  Francesco, 
Yicenzo  di  Zoppa  (read  Foppa),  a  Lombard  artist,  painted  the 
intmor,  ^^as  no  b^ter  master  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  sur- 
roundii)^  states."    Now  that  there  was  a  Yincenso,  a  Breedan 
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tttist,  who  then  tad  mba^xmoAj  flomuihed,  and  who  lankei 
MMDg  the  host  wtifts,  ii  proved  hj  Ambxogio  Oe^ino»  inhii 
tamsoi  edition  of  ISOd,  st  tibe  word  j^iii^  Therei.  a£Ur 
hayinff  a^^^hMidad  HwtegBabejo&d  all  ouer  artigta  of  his  agi% 
he  add8>-**^Hiii6  aeoedimt  Jo.  Belliniu  Yenetiis,  LeonaidBs 
FloMi^ii%  ei  YinoaBtitta  BiiziaiiQ%  exoelleatiaBiBio  ingam 
howinem  at  <{ai  e«n  omni  iati^iiitate  de  piotmi  poaaint  con* 
toidere."'  iJber  so  high  a  testunony  to  his  moits,  written,  if 
Inustakeoot^whikF^^^wasitillliTiii^  tfaoa^  edited  afiar 
his  dficfiastr  Tas  we  notmd  firom  the  euogj  wiitleii  bj  Bos> 
«hiiii  cm  Bioolfif  in  its  prop^  plaoeX  ^  ^  i^^^^  attend  te 
that  f oaad  om  his  monnment  in  the  fizst  olmster  of  S.  Banaba 
ai  Brescia^  whidk  runs  as  foilowB : — ^^^  Exodloiitias.  ac  exisoL 

¥'ietori8.  YinoeatiL  de.  Foppis.  d.  Br.  14d2.''  (Zaiab.  p.  32.) 
0  these  testimonials  I  may  add  that  ficom  the  hand  of  the 
anthor»  which  I  diseoTttred  in  tlteOamiftGalleiyat  Bergamo^ 
whsf^  on  a  smaU  an^rat  picture^  ooadneted  wHh  much  ear% 
and  a  singidar  study  of  foreshortening,  extrendy  rare  for  the 
period,  rqftfesenting  Christ  orwBfied  between  the  two  Thierea^ 
is  written  :^ — Vimemtiui  Brixiuuii  f&dt,  1455.  What  proof 
more  manifest  ean  be  required  for  the  identity  of  one  and  the 
aame  painter,  reeorded  by  yarious  authors.inth  so  moch  eon* 
tradkjion  with  regard  to  namey  oountry,  and  age? 

It  most  therefore  be  admitted,  after  a  eoaparison  of  the  pas- 
sages addnoed>  that  there  is  only  a  single  Bresoian  artist  in 
^estion,  thai  he  is  not  to  be  referred  to  so  remote  a  period  as 
leported,  and  that  heeonld  not  have  painted  in  the  year  1407 
of  the  Tulgar  er%  inasmnoh  as  he  ye^  nearly  reaehea  the 
hegipptng  of  the  sixteenUi  century.  We  may  for  the  same 
xaasons  cusnuss  fr<na  history  those  iqpecious  aoconnts  intex * 
^Mffsed  by  Lomasso,  asserting  that  Foppa  drew  the  proportions 
of  his  jSgnres  from Lynppus;  that  Bramante  acquired  the  art 
(oi  perspeotire  from  his  writings,  out  of  which  he  composed  a 
treatise  of  essential  utility  to  Baffaello,  to  Polidoro,  and  to 
Qandensio ;  and  that  Albcurt  Durer  and  Daniel  Barbaro  availed 
themselTOSi  by  plagiarism,  of  Foppa's  inventions.  Sodi  as- 
swtions,  already  in  a  |^reat  measure  refuted  by  the  learned 
Cuisiglier  Psgave  in  his  notes  to  Yasari,*  first  took  their  .  ' 

*  Yami,  voL  iit  p.  233. 
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in  sapfiofliiig  that  tbe  age  ofFoppa  was  anterior  to  Piere  ddla 
Francodoa,  firom  whom  perq)6otiye  in  Itaiy  may  trolj  be  eaid 
to  liaye  dated  its  improvement.  Ne^  to  kim  Foppa  was  one 
of  dM  first  who  cultiyated  the  same  art^  as  clearly  a|^peara 
from  the  litfle  picture  already  mentioned  at  Beigamo.  In 
Milan  there  m  some  af  im  works  remaining  at  ti^  hospital, 
executed  upon  canras,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebafitiano^  at 
Brera,  hi  fresco,  which,  for  design  of  the  naked  figaie,  for  the 
natural  air  of  tiiie  heads^  for  its  dn^ries  and  for  its  tints,  is 
re^  cotnmendable,  though  greatly  inHnrior  in  point  of  attitude 
«nd  ezpresmon.  I  have  fre^nmitly  donhted  whether  there 
were  two  Yincenzi  of  Brescia,  since  Lomano^  besides  Yinceatio 
F<m)a,  whom,  against  the  recdved  opinion,  he  makes  a  native 
of  MUan,  maribs  down  in  his  index  a  TinoenEio  Bresciano,  of 
whom  I  am  not  aware  that  he  makes  the  slightest  mention 
ihronghont  the  whole  of  his  work.  I  am  led  to  ^s^flg^  that^ 
meeting  with  some  works  bearing  the  signature  of  rincenzio 
Bre$eiano,  without  the  surname  of  Foppa,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Milan,  the  historian,  fixed  in  his  persmirion  that  "Foppa 
must  be  a  natire  of  Milan,  set  down  two  artists  of  the  name 
instead  of  a  single  one,  and  that  this,  moreovOT,  was  perhaps 
an  cM  prejudice,  prevailing  in  the  Milanese  school,  and  which 
liomaiso  was  unable  to  dismiss.  National  errors  and  preju^ 
dices  are  always  the  last  to  be  renounced.  In  the  Notiiia 
Morelli,  a  YincenEO  Bressano  the  elder  is  twice  mentioned,  an 
adjunct,  which,  if  not  a  surname,  as  it  inw  in  the  insbinoe  of 
Miniocdii,  may  have  i^isen  from  some  &fa»  report  connected 
with  the  two  Yincenri  Bresciani.  Indeed  we  have  repeatedly 
observed  that  the  names  of  artists  have  been  very  frequoitly 
drawn^  not  from  authentic  writings,  bat  from  common  report, 
which  genially  presents  us  with  a  worse  account  of  what  has 
been  ill  heaid  or  understood. 

Yincento  Civ^x^hio,  denominated  by  Yasari  Yerchio,  to 
which  Lomaaso,  who  asserts  him  to  have  been  a  Milanese, 
added  the  surname  of  II  Yecdiio,  is  an  artist  whom  we  have 
recorded  in  the  Yenetian  school,  to  which  he  is  referred  as  a 
native  of  Crema,  though  he  resided  at  Milan,  and  educated 
several  excellent  pupils  for  that  school,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Yinci  is  the  best  entitled  of  any  master  to  its  gratitude. 
Yasari,  when  he  praises  his  works  in  fresco,  considers  him  in 
2  H  2 
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no  way  inferior  to  Foppa.  In  liis  fignies  he  was  exiremelj 
studied,  and  admirable  in  his  method  of  gronping  them  in  the 
distance,  so  as  to  throw  the  low  grounds  back,  and  bring  down 
the  higher  parts  with  a  gentle  gradation.  Of  this  he  affords 
a  model  at  S.  Enstorgio  in  some  histories  of  S.  Peter  Martyr, 
painted  for  a  chapel  of  that  name,  which  are  highly  com- 
mended by  Lomazzo^  though  they  hare  since  been  covered 
with  plaster,  there  remaining  only  from  the  hand  of  Oiver- 
chio  the  summits  of  the  cupola,  which  we  trust  will  enjoy  a 
longer  date.*  Ambrogio  Berilac^ua  is  an  artist  known  by  a 
production  at  S.  Ste&no,  representing  S.  Ambrogio  with  saints 
Cbrvasio  and  Protasio  standing  at  his  side.  Other  paintings 
procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  fine  drawer  of  perspeo- 
tiye,  though  in  the  n>ecimen  here  mentioned  he  has  undoubt- 
edly not  adhered  to  its  rules.  The  design,  however,  is  suoh 
as  approaches,  with  some  slight  traces  of  dryness,  to  a  good 
style.  Memorials  of  this  artist  are  found  as  early  as  1486; 
but  of  his  brother  Filippo,  his  assistant,  and  of  Carlo,  a  native 
of  Milan,  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  the  same  work,  I  am  able 
to  find  no  account  Ijiere  are  two,  however,  who  are  referred 
by  our  already  highly  commended  correspondent  to  this  more 
remote  epoch,  l^ese  are  Gio.  de'  Ponzoni,  who  left  a  picture 
of  S.  Cristoforo  in  a  church  near  the  city,  called  Samaritaaa, 
and  a  Francesco  Grivelli,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  who  painted  portraits  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

Of  thoee  who  here  follow,  a  part  formed  the  body  of  painters 
under  the  government  of  Lodovico  the  Moor,  during  whose 
time  Tlnci  resided  at  Milan,  and  others  were  ^adnalljr 
making  progress  during  the  following  years,  though  not  any 
wholly  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  old  style. 
The  first  on  the  list  are  the  two  Bernard],  as  frequently  also 
called  Bemardini,  natives  of  Trevilio,  in  the  Mihiueee,  the  one 
of  the  fiEunily  Butinoni,  the  other  of  that  of  Zenale,  both  pupils 
of  Civerchio,  and  his  rivals  both  in  painting  and  in  writing. 

*  The  epochs  relating  to  thia  artist  appear  difficult,  aad  ahnoet  in«- 
condlable.  Flpom  Lomiozo's  aoconnt  he  was  a  painter  as  early  as  1460, 
and  according  to  Boima,  in  his  **  Zibaldone  Cremasco/'  for  the  year  1795, 
p.  84,  there  are  existing  docnments  which  prove  that  he  was  stiU  Hving  in 
1535.  If  we  give  credit  to  these,  Civerchio  must  have  flourished  to  an 
extreme  age,  so  as  to  be  ranked  in  this  point  with  Titian,  with  Cahri,  and 
tiie  other  hoary-headed  octogenarians  of  the  art. 
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Trevilio  is  a  territoiy  in  the  Milanese,  at  tliat  period  included 
in  that  of  Bergamo,  and  for  this  reason  comprehended  bj 
Count  Tassi  in  its  school.  It  is  also  a  considerable  distance 
from  Trerigni,  where  he  took  advantage  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  announce  one  Bernardino  da  Trevigi, 
a  painter  and  architect,  who  never  existed.  Yasari  mentions 
a  bemardino  da  Trevio  (he  meant  to  saj  Trevilio),  who,  in 
the  time  of  Bramante,  was  an  engineer  at  Milan,  ^  a  very 
able  dedgner,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  master  by  Vinci, 
though  his  manner  was  somewhat  harsh  and  dry  in  his  pic- 
tures ;"  and  he  then  cites  among  his  other  works  a  picture  of 
the  Resurrection  at  the  cloister  of  the  Grazie,  which  presents 
some  beautiful  foreshortenings.  It  is  surprising  how  Bottari 
should  have  changed  Trevio  into  Trevigi,  and  how  Orlandi 
should  have  understood  Yasari  as  writing  of  Butinone,  when, 
guided  by  Lomazzo,  at  pa^e  271,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
treatise,  it  was  eas^  to  conjecture  that  he  was  there  speaking 
of  Zenale  of  Trevilio.  He  was  a  distinguished  character,  in 
the  confidence  of  Yinci,*  and  in  the  treatise  upon  painting 
compared  with  Mantegna,  besides  being  continually  referred 
to  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  perspective,  on  which,  when  old, 
in  1524,  he  composed  a  work,  and  put  down  a  variety  of  ob- 
servations. There,  too,  among  others,  he  treated  the  question 
so  long  contested  in  those  days,  whether  the  objects  represented 
small  and  in  the  distance  ought  to  be  less  distinct,  in  order  to 
imitate  nature,  than  those  that  are  larger  and  more  near,  a 
question  which  he  explained  in  the  negative,  contending  rather 
that  distant  objects  should  be  as  highly  finished  and  well  pro- 
portioned as  those  more  fully  before  the  eye.  This,  then,  is  the 
Bernardino,  so  much  commended  by  Yasari,  whose  opinion  of 
this  artist  may  be  verified  by  viewing  the  Resurrection  at  Le 
Qnude,  and  aNunziata  at  San  Sempliciano,  presenting  a  very 
fine  piece  of  architecture,  calculated  to  decave  the  eye.  This, 

*  Lomano,  in  hii  tre»tife  (book  i.  diap.  iz.),  reUtet  that  Yiod  in  hit 
Supper  had  endued  the  oonntenanoe  of  both  the  sainti  Giacomo  with  lo 
mwax  beantf,  that,  deipairing  to  make  that  of  the  SaTionr  more  impoiinf  , 
he  went  to  advise  with  Bernardo  Zenale^  who  to  console  him  said,  **  LeaTO 
the  Hot  of  Christ  nnfinished  as  it  is,  as  von  will  never  be  able  to  make  it 
worthy  of  Christ  among  tiioae  Apostles/'  and  this  Uonardo  did. 
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kowoTor,  id  the  best  portion  of  ike  puatiag,  as  the  figures  are 
iiisigni£caiit»  both  in  theiaaelTes  and  in  the  draj^iy.  In 
respect  to  Butinone,  his  oontemporaij,  and  o(»npim>n  also 
when  he  painted  at  San  Pietico  i}L  Qessato^  we  naaj  eondnda 
that  he  displayed  an  excellent  knowledge  <^  peiqpeetive»  mim 
it  is  affirmed  oj  Lonazxo.  For  the  rest^  hi«  work%  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pictures  for  roQni%  better  designed  than 
coloured^  hare  all  perished.  Theje  is  aMadowia  repweanted 
between  some  saints^  which  I  saw  ia  possession  of  tba  Con* 
siglier  Pagave,  at  whose  suggestion  I  add  ta  the  pnpila  of 
Civerchio  a  Bartolonuneo  di  Cassino  of  Milian,  and  tiuigi  daT 
Donati  of  Como^  of  whom  antbentic  altar-pieces  lewain 

At  the  p^od  when  these  artists  weie  in  n^ate^  BnoMMte 
came  to  Milan.  His  real  name,  as  reported  to  as  bj  Ceaa> 
riani,  his  disciple  and  the  conunenlalor  en  Yitm^ins^  was 
Donate,  and  he  was,  as  is  supposed^  of  the  fami^  oi  Tiawnti» 
though  this  has  been  strongly  contested  m  the  Antifteta 
Picene,  toL  x*  There  it  is  shewn,  at  acHiie  kmgtb,  ibU^  hi» 
zeal  country  was  not  Castel  Durante,,  i|ow  TJrbaina»  as  ao 
many  writers  asserti  but  a  town  U  Cai^  FecmigQAQCk  Bath. 
places  are  in  the  state  of  Urbiao>  w^enoehe  used&iiaarijr  W 
be  called  Bramante  di  Urbino*  There  he  stoified  the  worka 
of  Fra  CameTule,  though  Yasaxi  giyeano  further  ii^omaatioa 
respecting  his  education.  He  ceatiaues  to  idata  thai^  on 
leaying  lus  natire  pbce  he  wandered  thvoa^h  servnl  citiea  i& 
liombardy,  executing  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty,  snaU  vaik^ 
until  his  ajrJTal  at  Milan,  where,  beaewiag  acfuajnted  mik  tha 
conduetors  of  ike  cathedral,  and  among  mese  with  Benavdo^ 
he  resolyed  to  deyote  himself  wholly  to  arehiteotnre^  wluek 
he  did.  Before  the  year  1500  he  wait  to  Bone^  whaia  ha 
entered  the  service  of  Alexander  YI.  mid  Julius  U.>  aaddiad 
there  in  his  seventieth  year,  ia  1514.  We  may  h^re  oeiyaetera 
that  the  historian  gave  himself  very  little  anxiety  abonk  invrsa- 
tigating  the  memoirs  of  this  great  man.  Sig.  Pagare  has  proved 
to  be  a  iir  Hiore  aoouate  inqumr  into  the  trath*  Animated 
by  his  lore  of  this  quality^  the  soul  of  all  histoiy,  he  at  onoe 
renounced  the  honour  his  country  would  have  deoved  bom 
having  instructed  a  Bramante ;  nor  yat  as  ha  refecred  him  as 
a  pupil  to  Oaroerale,  or  to  Pieno  delfai  Fmneesoa^  or  ie  Man- 
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tegna,  like  some  writers  oited  by  Signor  Colacd.  He  hu 
properlj  noticed  hie  arriy»l  at  Milan,  already  9a  a  master,  in 
1476,  after  baTBug  eieeted  both  pakoee  and  tenmiee  m  tks 
state  of  Romagmu  Frcon  thie  period,  unt3  the  fiol  of  Lodo- 
yioo,  that  is  nntil  1499,  he  remained  at  Milan,  wbere  he  exe« 
cated  commissions,  wkh  large  salaries,  £»  the  court,  and  wa« 
employed  as  well  by  priyate  persons  in  weths  cl  avoldkeeftaie^ 
and  sometimes  of  painting. 

Cellini  in  his  second  treatise  denies  Bfanaote  tiie  feme  of 
an  exoeilait  painter,  placii^  him  in  the  mid^ii^  daw^ 
and  at  this  period  he  is  known  by  few  in  Lowvr  Italy, 
where  he  is  neyer  named  in  eoUections,  titoogh  he  is  yeiy 
generally  met  with  in  the  Milanese.  Ceaarittio  and  Lonamo 
had  already  asserted  the  some  thing,  the  latter  having  te> 
qnently  praised  him  in  his  work  when  giying  an  aQcoant 
of  his  pictnies  both  sacred  and  pro&o^  in  Sstempn  and 
in  fresco,  as  well  as  of  his  portraits.  His  geneiaX  naamer,  ha 
obseryes,  mnch  resembles  that  e£  Andrea  MaDtegna.  Like 
him  he  had  employed  himself  in  tofjmg  from  casts^  whicb 
led  him  to  throw  ms  ligl^  with  toe  much  fbree  on  hie  fledns. 
In  the  same  manner  also  as  Mantegna  he  ccrenNl  his  aodete 
with  glned  canyas,  or  with  pasteboard,  in  order  that  m  thsr 
coryes  and  folds  he  might  eorreet  the  aaeieiits.  And  likehuD 
he  employed  &r  painting  in  distemper,  a  kind  of  yisDons  water,, 
an  instance  of  which  is  adduced  by  Loaasao,  who  repaired  ona 
of  the  specimens.  Most  oi  Bxamante's  pictures  is  frtsoe,  men- 
tioned by  Lomauo  and  by  Searamnoeia  as  adondiig  the  pnUir 
pbtoes  in  Milan,  are  now  destnoyed  or  defiwed,  if  we  except 
those  that  are  preseryed  in  the  ebunbers  ef  the  Pakasi  Boirl 
and  Castiglioni,  which  aie  pretty  HomeRHiar  There  is  also  a 
diapel  in  the  Certoea  at  Payi%  said  to  haye  been  paiated  by 
him.  His  proportions  are  sqnare,  and  semetifliee  harve  an  air 
of  coarseness,  his  eonntenanees  are  fiili,  ^  beada  of  his  oUk 
men  grand,  his  eolooring  is  y^  liyely  and  wdll  r^yed  frooa 
the  ground,  though  not  free  mm  some  degree  of  emdity. 
Thk  character  I  Iwye  lemadced  in  one  of  his  aHaa-pieees,  witib 
yarious  saints^  and  with  fine  perqpeetiye^  in.  possession  of  tb» 
Cay.  Melsi,  and  Uie  same  in  a  pioture  at  the  Ineoroaaka  im 
Lodi,  a  yery  beautiful  ten^  erected  by  On».  BateggMH  ^ 
natiyt  of  the  place,  from  the  design  of  Bflmiante.  Hismaste- 
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piece,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  liChui,  is  a  S.  Sehastiaao,  in  tlni 
Mint's  chnich,  where  soarodj  a  trace  of  the  style  of  tJie  four- 
teenth centoxy  is  perceptible.  The  Notizia  Hordli  points  out 
his  pictore  of  a  Pieti^  at  S.  Pancrazio,  in  Bergamo,  witi^ 
Pasta  had  mistaken  for  one  of  Lotto,  and  mentions  also  his 
pictore  of  the  Philosophers^  painted  bj  Bramante  in  148^ 
belonging  to  the  same  dty. 

He  e<mcated  two  pupils  in  Milan,  whose  names  hmTe  sor- 
riyed. '  One  of  these  is  Nolfo  da  Monxa,  who  is  said  to  hare 
painted  from  the  designs  famished  bj  Bramante,  at  Sw  Sa^io 
and  other  phices ;  an  artist  who,  if  not  eqnal  to  the  first  paint- 
ers, was  neyertheless,  it  is  remarked  by  Scanelli,  of  a  superior 
character.     In  the  sacristy  also  of  S.  Satiro,  placed  near  the 
beantifol  little  temple  of  Bramante,  are  a  number  of  dd  pictni«8| 
most  probably  from  the  hand  of  Nolfo.    The  other  artist  is 
Bramantino,  supposed  by  Orlandi  to  hare  been  the  preceptor 
of  Bramante,  by  others  confounded  with  him,  and  finally  dis- 
covered to  have  been  his  fiiyourite  disciple,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  obtained  his  surname.     His  real  name  was 
Bartolonmieo  Suardi,  an  architect,  and,  what  is  m<»a  to  my 
purpose,  a  painter  of  nngular  merit     In  deceiying  the  eye  « 
animals,  he  equalled  the  ancients,  as  we  are  acquainted  by 
Lomazzo  in  the  opening  of  his  tUrd  book.     During  a  period 
he  followed  his  master ;  but  on  occasion  of  yieiting  Bcmie  he 
improyed  his  style,  though  not  so  much  in  regard  to  his  figures 
and  proportions,  as  in  his  colouring  and  luis  folds,  which  he 
made  more  wide  and  spacious.     He  was  doubtiess  inyited  or 
conducted  to  Rome  by  Bramante,  and  there,  under  Pope 
Julius  IL,  painted  those  portraits  so  highly  praiised  by  Vaaui, 
and  which  when  about  to  be  removed,  to  give  place  to  Ra&- 
eOo's,  were  first  copied  at  the  request  of  Jovius,  who  wished 
to  insert  them  in  his  museum.     It  is  certain  that  the  Vatican 
raintmgs  by  Bramantino  do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Nicho- 
las y.  as  we  have  shewn.     He  returned  from  Rome  to  Milan, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Lomazzo ;  and  to  their  more  fayourable 
period  we  may  refer  his  production  of  S.  Ambro|^o^  and  that 
of  S.  Miohele,  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  coloured  in  tlra 
Venetian  style,  and  reoonled  in  the  select  Melzi  gallery,  and 
to  be  mentioned  herealbr.     There  are  also  some  altar-pieces 
both  designed  and  coloured  by  him,  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
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oesco,  wbioh  display  more  elevation  and  dignity  than  belonged 
to  his  age.  But  his  chief  excellenoe  was  in  perspective,  and 
his  roles  have  been  inserted  by  Lomaszo  in  his  work,  ont  of 
respect  to  this  distingnished  artist  He  likewise  holds  him 
np  as  a  model,  in  his  pictnre  of  the  Dead  Christ  between  the 
Maries,  punted  for  the  gate  of  S.  Sepolcro,  a  work  which 
prodaces  a  fine  illusion ;  the  legs  of  the  Redeemer,  in  whatever 
point  they  are  viewed,  appearing  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
eye.  Other  artists  I  am  aware  have  produced  the  same  efiect ; 
bnt  it  is  a  just,  though  a  trite  stmng,  that  an  inventor  is  worth 
more  than  all  his  imitators.  The  Cistercian  fftthers  have  a 
grand  perspective  in  their  monastery,  rq>re8enting  the  Descent 
of  Chnst  into  Purgatory,  from  his  hand.  It  consists  of  few 
figures,  little  choice  in  the  countenances,  but  their  colouring  is 
both  powerful  and  natural;  they  are  well  placed  and  well  pre* 
served  in  their  distance,  disposed  in  beautiful  groups,  with  a 
pleasing  retrocession  of  the  pilasters,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
place,  united  to  a  harmony  that  attracts  the  eve.  He  had  a  pupil 
named  Agostin  da  Milano,  well  skilled  in  K>reshortening,  and 
who  painted  at  the  Carmine  a  piece  that  Lomazio  proposes^ 
along  with  the  cupola  of  Conegffio  at  the  cathedral  of  Parma, 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  its  kmd.  His  name  is  made  very 
dear  in  the  index  of  Lomaczo,  as  follows: — ^Agostino  & 
Bramantino  of  Milan,  a  painter  and  disciple  of  the  same 
Bramantino."  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  circumstance 
escaped  the  notice  of  Sig.  Pagave,  and  how  he  was  led  to  pie- 
sent  us  with  that  more  ancient  Agosdno  Bramantino  (so 
called  from  his  £unily  name,  not  from  that  of  his  master), 
whose  existence  we  have  shewn  to  have  been  ideal,  wholly 
arising  out  of  a  mistake  of  Yasari.  The  one  here  mentioned 
was  retd,  though  his  name  is  so  little  known  at  Mikn,  as  to 
lead  ns  to  suppose  he  must  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
foreign  parts.  And  we  are  even  authorized  to  conjecture  that 
he  may  be  the  same  A^aHno  delle  Pro$pett%ve  whom  we  meet 
with  m  Bologna,  in  1525.  All  the  drcumstances  are  so 
strong,  that  in  a  matter  of  justice,  they  would  have  proved 
sufficient  to  establish  his  identity ;  his  name  of  Agostino,  his 
age,  suitable  to  the  preceptorship  of  Suardi,  his  excellence  in 
the  art,  which  procured  for  him  his  surname,  and  the  silence 
of  Malvasia,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  him,  bnt  who, 
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Veeaose  he  wta  dmwing  «p  a  hittoffj  ol  ike  BcJogneae  i 
onbr,  omktod  to  mention  buB. 

There  wmre  other  artieto  abovt  1500,  iriio,  af  ii  ie  said,  fol- 
lowing Foppa,  painted  in  the  atyie  whadi  we  naw  oail 
modarno.  Ambrogio  Boigognone  repneeoted  at  S.  ^ 
eiano  the  histories  of  &  SisinBO  and  soBe  aeeoBipafl^rin^  i 
tyiB^  which  adon  9aB  of  ihe  doistera.  The  thtanasa  of  t^ 
lig^  and  sooie  o4har  zemains  of  hia  eatlyedneatioii,  aie  iiotao 
dii^ilBafiing  ia  this  woik,  as  we  find  its  aocnrale  stady,  aad  tte 
natoxal  maanar  in  whioli  it  is  oeacbstad,  ^ulrnlatad  to  pisaao. 
The  beauty  of  his  joalihfnl  heads,  variety  of  aoanteBaaai^ 
siasplieity  of  drapesy,  asdiha  eastwins  of  those  tisMa  iaiihibity 
portrayed  iat  the  eodesiaetieal  pan^faeEBalia,  mad, 
living,  tether  with  a  o^taw  vamummcm  giaeo  of  i 
not  met  with  m.  Haa  or  any  other  mhooLy^  aze 
attmet  atteatittu 

Gio.  Dooato  Mootor&no  painted  a  Grasiisam 
witk  figazes,  fiMT  the  re£aotoxy  of  Le  Oxasifi^  where  it  is  1 
nately  thrown  iala  the  riode  by  Ae  Oiand  Salter  of 
He  cannot  eompeie  wii&  a  liral  to  whom  many  of  tba  {^ 
masters  are  eompelled  to  yield  the  pafai.  lie  exsels  only  i 
his  ooloafiBg,  wiodi  has  pssserrad  his  week  fresh  and  sntB% 
while  thai  c^  Yinci  shewed  aigaa  ef  deeay  ia  a  hw  praasa 
What  is  original  m  MoaetoifiMio  ia  a  peeofiar  deaniesa  tn  lus 
features,  as  well  as  ia  his  attaftades,  aad  wUch,  if  wnhied  im  m 
little  more  Jcganoo^  wonkl  have  haft  him  bat  finr  emnds  in  ^s 
line.  He  sepresents  a  group  of  soldiers  seett  plsymg,  and  ia 
ereiy  oountenanee  is  dspiolad  attestioB,  and  the  dsna  of 
eoncpiest.  He  hasalsasDme  headaof  addieata  aw,extreflady 
beautifnl,  though  the  <fistanoa  in  regard  to  their  poidtioa  is  aai 
well  pzfiserred..  The  arduteetaie  iBtondaesd,  of  the  ga*es  asrf 
edifioes  of  JemsaleBi,.  is  betk  esoe^  and  Tnagaifliftnli;  paesent- 
ing  tiiose  gsadnal  retreoossians  m  psaspeettre  upon  whidi  tta 
school  at  the  lame  sa  uudt  ptided  its^  He  retsoned  the 
habit  whkdit  oantiaaed  ti^  the  time  of  Gandnaio  at  Miiaa^ 


*  It  U  only  neeeMary  to  ynmr  ths  copobi  of  S.  ShnpliriaBO  at ' 
to  admit  the  nistico  of  a  much  lonser  eulogy  of  this  maater.  Ifc  eihitto 
a  grandeur  ^ch  ecUpsea  all  the  im>dQctioii8  of  timt  age*  In  the  heada, 
whera  he  kaa  cAoaen  to  esmriete  then,  h^doaely  mproachM  tiie  oommK 
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ibon^k  long  be&re  refimned  in  otiwr  piace^  of  mixing  witk 
Ills  pctmes  Bome  i^aciic  work,  in  compodtion,  and  tiios  giring 
in  idief  glories  of  SMnts^  and  oroanbents  ol  men  and  horses. 

Ambn^o  da  FoB8aao>  a  place  in  the  Piedmoateee,*  was  an 
artist,  who,  at  iho  grand  Certesa  in  Pawia,  dengned  i^e  snperh 
&9ade  of  the  church,  being  an  architect  as  wdl  as  a  painter. 
In  the  temfle  betea  wintkwod..  there  is  an  atauspiece,  which 
is  ascribed  eith^  to  hun  an  his  hieiyiar,  not  verj  h^hly 
finished,  bat  in  a  taste  not  rery  djasimilar  from  tiMt  of  Man- 
tegna.  Andrea  Myanese^  who  has  been  eonfbondi^  fy  one  of 
Yaaari's  annotatosa  with  Andrea  Saki,  cctortsd  the  adunta- 
tion  of  Zaiitti,  bjr  an  attar^pieee  ks  pcodnsed  at  Manme^ 
executed  in  1495,  and  it  wmiA  >fpe^  ^^^  bo  stndM  in 
Yeniceb  I  oannoi  agn»  with  Bottari  that  he  is  tho  same  as 
Andrea  del  Gebbo,mentiODodlb^Yasaiim  his  life  of  Cbrreg- 
gio,  since  this  last  was  a  disei|MO  of  QandeniDO^t  About  the 
same  tima  flourished  SteioJio  Scotto,.  the  master  of  CNradenrio 
Fenari»  much  commended  by  XionuuBzofor  lusart  in  arabesq^ues, 
and  of  Ids  fiimily  is  perhsqw  a  Felice  Sootto^  who  pamted 
a  good  deal  ait  Como  for  private  indmdnals,aBd  left  a  nun^)er 
of  pictures  In  feeseoi  at  8^  Cvooe,  relating  to  1^  li^  of  S^  Ber- 
nardino. His  g^iina  is  varied  and  expiosoive,  ho  disphm 
judgment  in  ecmiposition,  and  is  one  el  the  best  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  emtiay  known  in  these  parta  He  was  probably 
a  pupil  of  some  other  sehool^  his  des^pi  b«ng  more  ^egant, 
and  his  ccdouring^  more  clear  and  open  than  those  of  tho 
Milanese*.  We  ought  eunly  ampHfv'  the  present  list  wiiit 
other  najnes^fomished  by  Mocigia  in  ma  work  on  tiko  Milanese 
nofailil^,  Mbam  we  find  mentioned  with  praise  Nicolao  Pio- 
cinino,  Gisolamo  Chiocca,  Gario  Yalli,  or  di  Yalle^  brother  to 
GioYanni^  all  of  them  Milanese,  besides  Yhioenzo  Moietta^  a 
natbvo  of  Cawraggjo^  wl>o  flourished  in  Milan  abont  1509,  or 
something  oariier,.  along  wilii  the  ftungoingi  ^   About  the  samo 

*  A  number  of  places  whidh  are  now  indaded  in  the  Fiedmonteae* 
Ibrmerlj  bdmised  to  the  state  of  MUan,  as  we  have  already  obsenred^ 
The  dtf  of  Veraalli  was  mitedt  to  the  house  of  Safoj  in  1427,  snd  was 
subseqiieiitly  subject  to  a.  Tsrietj  of  dumges.  Many  of  ite  movt  andant 
painters  are  referred  to  the  Milanese  as  their  sdiolacs ;  but  they  niay  be^ 
enumerated  among  the  Piecbnontese  as  dtizens.  This  remark  will  apply 
t»  many  diilbMnt  passages,  both  in  this  and  in  the  fifth  (Italian)  TQlume^ 

f  l^DMsiei  TMtato,  c.  37. 
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period  the  study  of  miniatare  was  greatly  promoted  hy  tlie 
two  Ferranti,  Agosto  the  son,  and  Decio  the  fiiAher,  three 
works  by  whom  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Yigevano, 
consisting  of  a  Missal,  a  book  of  the  Ersngelists,  and  one  of 
the  Epistles  illuminated  with  miniatures  in  the  most  exact 
taste. 

Other  professors  then  flourished  throughout  the  state,  of 
whom  either  some  account  remains  in  books,  or  some  works 
with  the  signature  of  their  names.     At  that  period    iJie 
Milanese  was  much  more  extensiTe  than  it  has  been  since  the 
cession  of  so  large  a  portion  to  the  house  of  Saroy.     The 
artists  belonging  to  the  ceded  portion  will  be  considered  l^  me 
in  this  school,  to  which  they  appertain,  being  educated  in  it, 
and  instructiiig  other  pupils  in  it,  in  their  turn.   Hence  besides 
those  of  Payia,  of  Como,  and  otJiers  of  the  modem  state,  we 
shall  in  this  diapter  ^ye  some  account  of  the  Noyarese  and 
Yercellese  artists  (of  whom  I  shall  also  giro  the  information 
found  in  the  pre&oes  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of 
Yasari,  edited  at  Siena  by  P.  della  Valle),  with  others  who 
flourished  in  the  old  state.     Pavia  boasted  a  Bartolommeo 
Bononi,  by  whom  there  is  an  altar-piece  bearing  the  date  ot 
1507)  at  oan  Francesco,  and  also  one  Bemardin  Colombano, 
who  produced  another  specimen  at  the  Carmine  in  1515.     In 
other  churches  I  likewise  met  with  some  spedmens  by  an 
unknown  hand  (bat  perhaps  by  Gia  di  Pavia,  inserted  bj 
Malvasia  in  his  catalogue  of  the  pupils  of  Lorenzo  Costa), 
jMurtaking  a  good  deal  of  the  Bolognese  style  of  that  age. 
At  the  same  period  flourished  Androa  Passeri  of  Como,  for 
whose  cathedral  he  painted  the  Yirffin  among  diflbrent  i^postlei^ 
in  which  the  heads  and  the  whole  composition  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  modem.     But  there  is  a  dryness  in  the 
ihands,  with  use  of  gilding  unworthy  of  the  age  (1505)  in 
which  his  picture  was  painted.     A  Marco  Marconi  of  C<nno, 
who  flouridied  about  1500,  displayed  much  of  the  Giomone 
manner,  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  the  Yenetians.     Trosa 
da  Monza  was  employed  a  good  deal  at  Milan,  and  painted 
some  pieces  at  S.  Giovanni  in  his  native  place.     Several  his- 
tories of  the  Queen  Teodelina,  adorning  the  same  church,  exe- 
cuted in  various  compartments  in  1444,  are  now  also  ascribed 
io  him.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  his  inventions^  some- 
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wbat  oonfased  and  new  in  regard  to  the  drapery  and  the 
Longobardish  customs  which  he  has  there  exhibited.  There 
are  some  good  heads,  and  colouring  bj  no  means  despicable ; 
for  the  rest,  it  is  a  mediocre  production,  and  perhaps  executed 
early  in  life.  He  is  an  artist  much  praised  by  Lomazzo  for 
his  other  works  which  he  left  at  the  Palazzo  Landi.  They 
consist  of  Roman  histories,  a  production,  8a3r8  Lomazzo, 
(p.  272)  ''  quite  surprising  for  the  figures  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  perspective,  which  is  stupendous."  Father 
Besta,  cited  by  Morelli,  who  saw  it  in  1707,  says  that  it 
almost  astounded  him  by  its  surpassing  excellence,  beauty, 
and  sweetness.     (Lett  Pittor.  tom.  iii.  p.  342.) 

In  the  new  state  of  Piedmont  is  situated  Novara,  where,  in 
the  archires  of  the  cathedral,  Gio.  Antonio  Merii  painted  in 
green  earth  Pietro  Lombardo,  with  three  other  distinguished 
natives  of  Novara ;  an  excellent  portrait-painter  for  his  age. 
In  Yercelli,  adjoining  it,  there  fionrished  about  1460  Boni- 
forte,  Ercole  Oldoni,  and  F.  Pietro  di  Yercelli,  of  which  last 
there  is  an  ancient  altar-piece  preserved  at  8.  Marco.  Gio- 
yenone  afterwards  appeared,  who  is  esteemed  in  that  city  9» 
the  first  instructor  of  Gaudenzio,  altiiough  Lomazzo  is  silent 
upon  it  If  he  was  not,  he  was  worthy  of  the  charge.  The 
Augustin  fathers  possess  a  Christ  risen  from  the  Dead, 
between  Saints  Margaret  and  Cecilia^  with  two  angels,  a  pic* 
ture  of  a  noble  character,  in  the  taste  of  Bramantino  and  the 
best  Milanese  artists,  and  conducted  with  great  knowledge  of 
the  naked  figure  and  of  perspective. 
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liioaardo  daTind  MtabUriiM  tn  AoM«my  of  Dwiga  ait  MBui.     Hk 
Piyaiandiiii  bit  nrtiye  Aitigto doira  to ikm  ti—  of  fliiii ■liii. 

In  trealiiig  of  tlie  Florentine  8clio<J  we  took  oootsion  to  enter 
into  &  brief  examination  of  the  pictorio  ednoation  of  Vinci,  of 
his  pecoliar  style,  and  of  his  residenee  in  different  citiesi 
among  which  was  mentioned  Milan,  and  the  academy  which 
he  there  institnted.  He  arrired  in  that  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Yasari,  in  the  year  1594,  the  nrai  of  the  reifi;n  of 
Prince  tiodoTico  il  More ;  or  raiher  he  resided  there,  if  not 
altogether,  at  least  for  the  execution  of  commissions,  from  1 482, 
as  it  has  been  recently  supposed,*  and  left  it  afier  its  capture 
by  the  Fr^ich  in  1499.  The  years  spent  by  Lionardo  at 
Milan  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  certainly 
prodactiye  <^  the  most  utility  to  the  art  of  any  in  the  whob 
period  of  his  career.  The  duke  had  deputed  him  to  supers 
intend  an  academy  of  design,  whidi,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
the  first  in  Italy,  which  save  the  law  to  the  leading  ones  in 
other  parts.  It  continued  to  flourish  after  the  departure  of 
Yinci,  was  much  frequented,  and  formed  excellent  pupils, 
maintaining  in  the  place  of  its  first  director,  his  precepts,  his 
writings,  and  his  models.  No  very  distinct  accounts  indeed 
of  his  method  have  suryived ;  but  we  are  certain  that  he 
formed  it  on  scientific  principles,  deduced  from  philosophical 
reasoning,  with  which  Yinci  was  familiar  in  eyeiy  branch. 
His  treatise  upon  painting  is  esteemed,  howeyer  imperfect,  as 
a  kind  of  second  canon  of  Polycletes,  and  explains  the  manner 
in  which  Lionardo  taughtt    We  may  also  gather  some  know- 

*  Amoretti,  Memorie  Storidie  di  lionardo  da  Vind,  p.  20. 
t  This  work  was  reprinted  at  Florence,  together  with  tiie  figures,  1792, 
an  edition  taken  from  a  copy  in  the  hand  of  Stefono  della  Bdla,  bdongiag 
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ledge  of  it  ^m  Ink  other  nmneronfl  and  yariovs  wiitiiig% 
which,  having  been  left  to  the  care  of  Mdsi,  and  in  the  conne 
of  time  districted,  now  fona  tiie  ornainent  of  different  cabinets. 
Fonrteen  Tolomes  of  these  presented  to  the  public,  are  in  the 
Ambrosian  collection,  and  many  of  them  are  calcnlated  to 
smoodi  the  difficulties  ci  Uie  art  to  yoang  bennneis.  It  is 
farther  known  that  the  aothor,  haying  entered  mte  a  familiar 
friendship  with  Harcantonio  della  Tone,  leotnrer  of  Pavia, 
united  with  him  in  illustrating  the  soience  of  anatomj,  thea 
little  known  in  Italj,  and  thatherefwesented  witii  the  utmost 
exactness,  in  addition  to  the  human  figure,  that  of  &e  horse, 
in  a  knowledge  of  which  he  wu  esteemed  quite  unrivalled* 
The  benefit  he  conferred  upon  the  art  by  the  study  of  optics 
is  also  well  known,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  atrial  perspective,*  which  became  a  distinctive 
and  hereditary  characteristic  of  his  soliooL  He  was  eztrem^y 
well  versed  in  the  sdenee  of  music,  and  in  playing  upon  tlie 
lyre,  and  equally  so  in  poetiy  and  history.  Here  his  example 
was  followed  by  Luini  and  others;  aod  to  lum  likewise  it  was 
owing  that  the  Milanese  school  beeame  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  obeerving  in  regard  to  antiquity  aod  to  costume. 
Mengs  has  noticed  before  me  that  no  artist  could  surpass  Yinei 
in  the  grand  effect  of  his  chiaroscuro.  He  instructed  his  pupils 
to  make  as  cauiaons  a  use  of  light  as  of  a  gem,  not  lavishing  it 
too  freely,  but  reserving  it  always  for  Uie  best  place.  And  hence 
we  find  m  his,  and  in  the  best  of  his  disdpW  paintings,  that 
fine  relief^  owing  to  which  the  pictures,  and  in  particular  th« 
countenances,  seem  as  if  starting  horn  the  canvas. 

For  a  long  period  past,  the  art  had  become  gradually  more 
refined,  and  consider^  its  subjects  more  mincutely ;  in  whidi 
Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  othns  had  aequired  great  reputa- 
tion. As  minuteness,  however,  is  opposed  te  sublimity,  it  ill 
accorded  with  that  devatkm  in  whioh  the  sapfme  merit  of  the 

to  the  Riocardi  libnry.  It  was  pobHshed  by  the  leaned  Ubrariaii,  the 
Ab.  Fontaxii,  with  the  eulogy  of  yiad,  aboandiDg  with  information  on 
]u8  life  and  pa]ntm|8,  as  well  aa  on  hia  deeigna  attached  to  it.  To  thia  is 
added  the  evlogy  m  Steftno,  and  a  PiaaartBtion  of  Lam  vpontfae  Italian 
{MrfBtera  and  Mmlpton  who  flouriahed  between  the  tenth  and  thethirteen^ 
eentnriea. 

*  CcUini  declarea  that  he  borrowed  a  great  number  of  esodkotobaerva- 
tiona  upon  perapective  ftom  one  of  Vinera  diaoowaea.    (TMt.  ii.  p.  163.) 
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art  woold  seem  to  oonsiflt.  In  my  opinion  Lionardo  sno- 
ceeded  in  uniting  these  two  opposite  qualities,  before  any  other 
artist  In  subjects  which  he  undertook  fully  to  complete,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  only  perfecting  the  heads,  counterfeiting 
the  shining  of  the  eyes,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  roots  of 
the  hidr,  and  even  ike  beating  of  the  arteries ;  he  likewise 
portrayed  each  separate  garment  and  erery  accessary  witii 
minuteness.  Thus,  in  his  landscapes  also,  there  was  not  a 
single  herb  or  leaf  of  a  tree,  which  he  had  not  taken  like  a 
portrait,  from  the  select  face  of  nature ;  and  to  his  very  leaves 
he  gave  a  peculiar  air,  and  fold,  and  position,  best  adi^ted  to 
represent  them  rustling  in  the  wind.  While  he  bestowed  his 
attention  in  this  manner  upon  the  minutiae,  he  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  observed  by  Mengs,  led  the  way  to  a  more  enlarged 
and  dignified  style ;  entered  into  the  most  abstruse  inqiiiries 
as  to  the  source  and  nature  of  expression,  the  most  philoso- 
phical and  elevated  branch  of  the  art ;  and  smoothed  the  way, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  for  the  appearance  of  Raf- 
&ello.  No  one  could  be  more  curious  in  his  researches,  more 
intent  upon  observing,  or  more  prompt  in  catching  the  motions 
of  the  passions,  as  exhibited  either  in  the  features  or  the 
actions.  He  frequented  places  of  public  assembly,  and  aU 
spectacles  in  whicn  man  gave  free  play  to  his  active  powers ; 
and  there,  in  a  small  book  always  ready  at  hand,  he  drew  the 
attitudes  which  he  selected ;  and  these  designs  he  preserved 
in  order  to  apply  them,  with  expressions  more  or  less  powerful, 
according  to  the  occasion,  and  the  degree  of  expression  he 
wished  to  introduce.  For  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  gradually  strwigihened  his  shadows  until  he 
reached  the  highest  degree  ;  so  also  in  the  composition  of  his 
figures,  to  proceed  in  heightening  th^n  until  he  attained  the 
perfection  of  passion  and  of  motion.  The  same  kind  of  grada- 
tion he  observed  in  regard  to  elegance,  of  which  he  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  admirer ;  since  previous  artists  appeared 
unable  to  distiufi^h  ^:ace  from  beauty,  and  still  more  so  to 
adapt  it  to  pleasmg  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  from  the 
less  to  the  more  attractive  points,  as  was  practised  by  Lionardo 
da  Vinci.  He  even  adhered  to  the  same  rule  in  his  bor- 
lesques;  alwiays  throwing  an  air  of  greater  ridicule  over  one  than 
anotheii  insomuch  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  tiiey  ought 
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to  be  carried  to  sack  a  height,  if  possible,  as  even  to  make  a 
dead  man  laagh. 

The  characteristic,  therefore,  of  this  incomparable  artist, 
consists  in  a  refinement  of  taste,  of  which  no  equal  example, 
either  preceding  or  following  him,  is  to  be  found ;  if,  indeed, 
we  may  not  admit  that  of  the  old  Protogenes,  in  whom  Apelles 
was  unable  to  find  any  reason  why  he  himself  should  be  pre-* 
ferred  to  him,  except  it  were  the  superabundant  industnr  of 
his  competitor.*  And,  in  truth,  it  would  appear  that  vinci 
likewise  did  not  always  call  to  mind  the  maxim  of  *^  ne  quid 
nimis,"  in  the  obserrance  of  which  the  perfection  of  human 
pursuits  is  to  be  found.  Phidias  himself,  said  Tully,  bore  in 
his  mind  a  more  beautiful  Minerva  and  a  grander  Jove,  than 
he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  with  his  chisel ;  and  it  is  prudent 
counsel,  that  teaches  us  to  aspire  to  the  best,  but  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  attaining  what  is  good.  Yinci  was  never  pleased 
with  his  labours  if  he  did  not  execute  them  as  perfectly  as  he 
had  conceived  them ;  and  being  unable  to  reach  the  high  point 
proposed  with  a  mortal  hand,  he  sometimes  only  designed  his 
work,  or  conducted  it  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  completion. 
Sometimes  he  devoted  to  it  so  long  a  period  as  almost  to  renew 
the  example  of  the  ancient  who  employed  seven  years  over  his 
picture.  But  as  there  was  no  limit  to  the  discovenr  of  fresh 
beauties  in  that  work,  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Lomazzo,  it  happens 
with  the  perfections  of  Vinci's  paintings,  including  even  those 
which  Yasari  and  others  allude  to  as  left  imperfect. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  becomes  our  historical  duty, 
having  here  mentioned  his  imperfect  works,  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  real  sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
when  Implied  to  Yinci.  It  is  certain  he  left  a  number  of 
works  only  half-finished,  such  as  his  Epiphany,  in  the  ducal 
gallery  at  Florence,  or  his  Holy  Family,  in  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Milan.t  Most  frequently,  however,  the  report  is 
grounded  upon  his  having  left  some  portion  of  his  pieces  less 

*  Ptin.  lib.  xzzT.  c.  10.  Uno  se  pitestere,  quod  manom  lUe  de  taboU 
nesciret  toUere.  This  he  said  in  reference  to  that  Jalysus  on  wfach  Pkt>- 
togenes  had  bestowed  no  less  than  seren  years. 

f  With  regard  to  this  pictnre,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan, 
and  which  was  made  known  in  the  work  entitled  '<  School  of  Lionardo  da 
Yinci  in  Xiombardy,"  we  majr  refer  to  what  is  said  of  it  bf  the  editor. — A. 
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perfectly  finished  than  the  rest;  a  defioiency,  nffv^tOtsikm, 
that  cannot  always  be  detected  even  by  the  best  jadgea.  Tfas 
portrait,  for  instances  of  M.  Lisa  Gioeo9id%  paoated  at  Fl<»«Bee 
'  m  the  period  of  four  years,  and  then,  aecording  to  Vaaui^  left 
imperfect^  was  minutely  eoEamined  by  Mariette,  in  tlia  oolko- 
tion  of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  dedared  to  be  oamed  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  finish,  that  it  was  imposaible  to  fmrpmm  it» 
The  defect  will  be  more  easily  reeogmasd  in  otiier  pertnitei; 
nyecal  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Milan ;  for  ingtimcBr, 
that  of  a  lady  belonging  to  the  ^g.  Frine^e  Albaai  ;  and  am 
of  ainaa,  in  the  Falacso  SooUi  GaUeisti.  Indeed  Lopuaao 
has  remadced,  that,  exeepting  tlnee  or  four,  he  left  all  the  leel 
of  his  heads  impexfect.  But  imperfbotioiis  and  halts  like  lea 
woold  haye  been  acooonted  distingnishing  qnaliiaeB'  in  afanost 
any  other  artist 

£yen  his  grand  Sapper  hits  been  stated  in  histoij  aa  an 
imperfect  pEodnction,  thoogh  at  the  same  i»ne  all  histoiT  is 
agreed  in  celebraUng  it  as  one  of  the  most  beaniiiM  pM»*«»g« 
that  oyer  prooeeded  from  the  haad  cf  maau  It  was  pmnteii 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  fathen,  at  Mtlaoy  and  nay 
be  prononnoed  a  compendium  not  only  of  all  that  Lioando 
taught  in  his  booli;s^  but  also  of  what  he  embiaoed  in  Im 
studies.  He  here  gare  expresaon  to  the  escaot  pemt  of  tiiM 
best  adapted  to  animate  his  history,  which  is  the  moment  wfaea 
the  Bedeemer  addresses  his  disciples,  sayings  ^Oneof  yoa  wSi 
betray  me."  Then  eaoh  of  his  innooent  followers  is  seen  tp 
start' as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt;  tiiose  at  adiataaoe  seem 
to  interrogate  th^  companiotts,  as  if  tliey  tiiink  ihey  nrart 
haye  mistoken  what  he  had  said  ;  otitera,  aeeording  to  tiiair 
lUktuial  dispoatiOD,  appear  yariously  a&oted.;  one  of  tiMm 
swoons  away,  one  stands  lost  in  astonishment,  a  third  rises  in 
indignation,  while  the  yecy  simplicity  and  cainknir  dqpietod 
upon  the  eount^Dttnee  of  a  fourth,  seem  to  place  him  beiynnd 
the  reach  of  Buepicion.  But  Judas  instanUy  draws  in  las 
countenance,  and  while  he  appears  as  it  were  attempfdng  to 
giye  it  an  air  of  innocence^  the  eye  rests  upon  him  in  a  naoment 
as  the  undoubted  tntitor.  Y mci  himself  used  to  obserye,  tlmi 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  he  employed  his  time  iir  mecfita- 
ting  how  he  oould  best  giye  expression  to  the  features  of  so 
bad  a  heart ;  and  that  Ming  aeonstomad  to  frequent  a  i^aoe 
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)  thft  wont  ohtticten  w^e  known  to  assemble^  he  there 
nei  with  a  phjaiogQoniy  to  his  purpose;  to  which  he  also 
added  the  feidureft  of  maaj  others.  In  his  figares  of  the  two 
saints  Jaeopoy  presenting  fine  forms,  most  appropriate  to  the 
chaxaotens,  he  availed  himself  of  the  asme  plan ;  and  being 
unable  with  his  utmost  diligence  to  invest  th^  of  Chnst  with 
a^i^enor  air  to  the  rest,  he  left  the  head  in  an  nnfinished  state, 
a»  we  lewcn  frouYaflaja,  thoi^  Axmenini  pronounced  it 
exqntsitely  complete*  The  rest  of  the  pietnre^  the  taUe-eloth 
with  its  fdds,  the  whdie  of  the  utensils,  the  table,  the  aroln- 
teotine,  the  dirtribniion  of  the  lights,  the  perspecttye  of  the 
ceiling  (which  in  the  tapestrj  ci  San  Pietro,  at  Rome,  is 
changed  almost  into  a  hanging  garden),  all  was  conducted  with 
the  most  exquisite  cum  ;  all  waa  wor^j  of  the  finest  pencil 
in  the  world.  Had  Lionafdo  desired  to  follow  the  practice  of 
hia  age  in  painting  in  distemper,  the  art  at  this  time  would 
haire  been  in  poseeanon  of  this  treasure.  But  bmag  always 
fond  of  attenpting  new  methods,  he  painted  this  master-piece 
upon  a  peenMar  ground,  formed  o£  distilled  oils,  which  was  the 
rtaaen  that  it  gxadually  detached  itsdf  from  the  wall,  a  mis- 
fortune which  had  also  nearly  belallen  one  ei  his  Madonnas, 
at  S.  OnofRk),  at  Beme^  thoi^  it  was  preserred  under  glass. 
About  half  a  century  sudwequeni  to  the  production  of  his  great 
Supper,  when  Armeaini  thm  saw  it,  it  was  already  half 
decayed;  and  Scanelli,  who  examined  it  in  1642,  declares  that 
it  '^  ioas  teith  difficulty  he  catdd  discern  the  history  as  it  had 
heeiu"  In  the  present  centuxy  a  hqpe  had  been^  indulged  of 
this  magnificent  painting  b^g  restored  by  aid  of  some  vami^ 
or  other  secret,  as  may  be  seen  by  consnltiDg  Bottari.  In 
regard  to  this,  however,  and  the  other  vicissitudes  of  this  great 
jHoture,*  we  ought  also  to  consider  what  is  stated  in  a  tone  of 
ridicule  and  reproach  by  Bianconi,  in  his  ''  New  Guide."t  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  add,  that  nothing  remains 

*  In  order  to  afford  a  moie  acdurate  idea  of  the  viciiritiidfef  to  wirich 
the  work  has  been  mbjeeted,  of  tiie  mamMr  in  which  it  was  paiated,  and 
of  its  merits,  we  may  reHsr  to  the  Car.  Bosai's  learned  "  Dinertation 
tipon  the  Laat  Siqpper."— A. 

t  (Page  329.)  Hie  Sig.  Btddassaie  Oni^  has  likewise  inveighed 
against  the  inconMderale  retonehkigs  of  old  pahitmgs,  in  his  **  Rlfpoata»" 
p.  77  ;  where  he  alK>  attades  to  a  letter  of  IbJeerf  a,  in  detooe  of  var- 

2  I  2 
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in  the  modem  pctoie  from  the  hand  of  Vinci,  if  we  except  thro» 
heads  of  apostles,  which  may  he  said  to  he  radier  sketched 
than  painted.  Milan  hoasts  few  of  his  works,  as  thoee  whidi 
are  ascrihed  to  him  are  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  his 
school,  occasionally  retouched  hj  himself  as  in  the  altar-piece 
of  S.  Amhrogio  od  nemtiSy*  which  has  great  merit.  A 
Madonna,  however,  and  Infeuit,  in  the  Belgioioso  d'Este  paKaoe, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  other  pictures  in  private  possession,  are 
nndouhtedly  from  his  hand.  We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  he 
left  few  pieces  at  Milan,  as  well  from  his  known  fibsddiousness 
in  painting,  as  from  his  having  heen  diverted  from  it,  hoth  hy 
inclination  and  hy  the  commissions  received  from  the  prince, 
to  conduct  works  connected  with  engineering,  hydraulics,  and 
machinery  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  hesidas  those  of  ardii- 
tecture  ;t  and  especially  in  regard  to  that  celehrated  model  of 
a  horse,  of  which,  owing  to  its  rize,  a«  we  are  told  hy  Vasari, 
no  cast  could  he  taken  in  hronze.  And  this  writer  is  the  more 
entitled  to  credit,  as  well  because  he  flourished  near  the  period 
of  which  he  treats,  as  because  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  a 
work,  which  would  almost  have  placed  the  &me  of  our  Italian 
on  an  equalitv  with  that  of  Lysippu8.| 

Of  all  his  labours  in  Milan,  therefore,  nothing  is  better  de- 
serving of  our  notice  than  the  academy  which  he  founded, 
whose  pupils  constitute  the  proudest  and   most  flourishing 

nishes,  and  to  another  in  rqply,  in  which  the  use  of  them  is  diaapprored 
by  force  of  examples.  He  moreorer  cites  a  Supplementary  Letter  drawn 
from  the  Roman  Jonrnal  of  Fine  Arts,  for  December,  1788. 

*  This  picture,  which  represents  the  Madonna,  with  the  SS.  Doctors, 
LodoTico  il  Moro,  his  wife  Beatrice,  and  their  two  sons  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  belongs  to  a  precedmg  school,  and  b  by  the  hand  of  Zenale  da 
TreVilio,  where  there  is  a  Itfge  altar-pieoe  of  like  ccmiposition  whkh 
bears  the  painter's  name. — ^A. 

t  A  number  of  designs  are  to  be  seen  in  his  MS.  volumes  belonging 
to  the  Ambrosian  collection.  See  Mariette's  letter,  in  vol.  iL  of  *'  Lett. 
Pittoriche,''  p.  171 ;  and  also,  "  Observations  upon  the  Designs  of 
lionardo,''  by  the  Ab.  Amoretti,  ed.  of  Milan,  1784. 

X  It  was  intended  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza.  father 
of  Lodovioo.  The  Cav.  Fr.  Sabba  da  Castiglione  has  mentioned  in  his 
Ricordi,  No.  109,  that  this  very  ingenious  model,  so  greatly  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  arts,  which  cost  Vinci  sixteen  years  to  complete,  was 
seen  by  the  writer  in  1499,  converted  into  a  target  for  the  Gascon  bowmea 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XIL  when  he  became  master  of  Mihm. 
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^epocb  of  this  school.  They  are  not  all  equally  well  known  ; 
and  we  often  find,  both  in  collections  and  in  churches,  that 
pictures  are  pointed  out  as  being  of  the  school  of  Yinci, 
without  specifying  the  particular  artists.  Their  altar-pieces 
seldom  display  composition,  varying  much  from  that  common 
to  other  schools  of  the  age ;  namely,  figures  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  InfjEuit,  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  saints,  chiefly 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  a  few  cherubs  on  the  steps.  Vinci's 
disciples,  however,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  the  first  who  con- 
ferred on  their  figures  some  degree  of  unity  in  action,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  conversing  with  each  other. 
In  the  remaining  parts,  also,  they  exhibit  a  pretty  uniform 
taste;  they  represent  the  same  faces,  all  somewhat  ova), 
smiling  lips,  the  same  manner  in  their  precise  and  somewhat 
4ry  outlines,  the  same  choice  of  temperate  colours,  well  har- 
monized, together  with  the  same  study  of  the  cliiaroscuro, 
which  the  less  skilful  artiste  overcharge  with  darkness,  while 
the  better  ones  apply  it  in  moderation. 

One  who  approached  nearest  to  his  style,  at  a  certain  period, 
was  Cesar  da  Sesto,  likewise  called  Cesare  Milanese,  though 
not  recorded  by  Vasari,  or  Lomazzo,  in  the  list  of  his  disciples. 
Still  he  is  generally  admitted  by  more  modem  writers.  In 
the  Ambroeian  collection  is  the  head  of  an  old  man,  so  ex- 
tremely clear  and  studied,  in  the  Vinci  manner,  by  this  artist, 
as  to  surprise  the  beholder.  In  some  of  his  other  works  he 
followed  Raffaello,  whom  he  knew  in  Rome ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  this  prince  of  painting  one  day  sud  to  him,  '^  It 
seems  to  me  strange  that  being  bound  in  such  strict  ties  of 
friendship  as  we  two  are,  we  do  not  in  the  least  respect  each 
other  with  our  pencils,"  as  if  they  had  been  rivals  on  a  sort 
of  equality.  He  was  intimate  too  with  Baldassar  Peruzzi, 
and  was  employed  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Ostia.  In  this 
work,  whidi  was  one  of  the  earliest  efforte  of  Baldassare, 
Vasari  seems  inclined  to  yield  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the 
Milanese  artist.  He  was  esteemed  Vinci's  best  pupil ;  and  he 
is  more  than  once  held  up  by  Lomazzo,  as  a  model  in  design, 
in  attitude,  and  more  particularly  in  the  art  of  using  his  ligbte. 
He  cites  an  Herodias  by  him,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  copv  in 
possession  of  the  Consiglier  Pagave,  and  the  countenance  bore 
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an  extreme  TeBombkniee  to  the  ForaaiiDa  of  Eaffiiello.*  Hie 
Cay.  D.  Qirolamo  Meki  has  likewise  one  of  his  Holy  Fam- 
lies,  in  ihe  Ba&ello  maBner,  which  he  ohtaised  -a  few  yesK 
ago  at  an  immense  sum,  as  wdH  as  l^t  cd^rated  .altftr^neee 
painted  for  6.  Rocoo.f  It  is  dtrided  into  oompartmenta ;  h 
the  midrt  is  seen  the  tttidar  saint  and  the  HolyTirgni,  wMh 
the  Infimt,  imitated  from  a  figure  by  Batfhelio,  which  is  at 
Foligno.  From  his  IXispate  of  die  Sacrament  he  Hkewise 
borrowed  the  8.  Gio.  Batista  seated  on*a  elond,  whidi  is  ac- 
companied with  the  fignre  of  St  John  the  Erangelist,  j^aoed 
in  the  same  position,  l^ese  decorate  the  upper  jMot  of  the 
picture ;  the  lower  being  occupied  bj  the  figures  of  the  two 
half-naked  saints,  Cristoforo  and  S^Mustiano,  boUi  appropriatdj 
executed,  and  tiie  last  exhibiting  a  new  and  beantiM  £ne- 
shortening.  They  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  figores  of 
Poussin,  and  with  such  resemblance  to  Correggio's,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Ab.  Bianconi,  thej  might  luiye  been  eaailj 
ascribed  to  him,  in  defiiult  of  the  artist's  name ;  suoli  is  tin 
softness,  union,  and  brightness  of  the  fleshes,  such  their  beau^ 
of  colouring,  and  the  harmony  inyesting  tiie  whole  painting. 
It  used  to  be  closed  with  two  paneLs,  where,  with  a  certain 
correspondence  of  subjects,  were  drawn  ike  two  princes  of  the 
Apostles,  with  Saints  Martino  and  Giorgio  on  horsebatdc ;  ^ 
of  whioh  display  the  same  maxims,  though  not  equal  dUigenee 
in  the  art.  Hence  we  may  infer  ^t  this  artist  did  not,  Ifte 
Vinci,  aspire  at  producing  master-pieces  as  an  inyanaUe 
rule,  but  was  content,  like  Luini,  with  occasional  efforts  of  the 
kind. 

At  the  church  of  Barono,  situated  between  Payia  and  Hlfaui, 
are  seen  the  figures  of  four  saints,  drawn  on  foiir  narrow  {n- 
lasters ;  the  two  equestrian  saints  already  mentioned,  uid 
Saints  Sebastiaco  and  Rocco,  to  whom  especially  inyocations 
are  made  against  the  plague.     They  are  inscribed  with  the 

*  Thft  original,  fbrmeriy  in  the  gallery  of  tiie  Archiepiaoopal  pdaoe, 
was,  in  the  fint  ocoopationof  tbe  Fraid), a^J^^S^  ^  Madame  la  Vwgetk, 
wife  of  the  tben  Qenaral  Bonaparte,  aad  paiiBd  into  Franca.— Au 

t  Hie  price  in  this  instance,  600  aeqnins,  wcnild  in  thb  day  be  ^ov- 
sidered  of  tririal  amount.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  snm  paid  which  cstahhshra 
the  character  of  a  work. — A. 
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name  Gemot  M^ignut^  L  1533 :  the  forwkortonhig  le  well 
adai>te(l  to  the  place ;  aad  the  figiore  of  S.  Roceo  more  espe- 
ciallj  dispkjs  a  oompositiQn  flD<£  as  we  kare  mentioned.  The 
features  are  not  veiy  pleasing,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
St.  George,  as  thej  are  somewhat  too  nmml  and  fnll.  These 
pieces  are  in  general  assigned  to  the  artist  of  whom  we  here 
treat,  and  many  are  inclined  to  ii^er,  fiom  the  inscription,  that 
he  bdimged  to  the  £unily  of  the  Magni.  Bat  it  is  doubted  by 
othen ;  iJbe  freeeos  not  i^pearing  to  justify  his  high  reputa- 
tion, however  exccttent  in  tfaeir  way.  Besides,  I  find  the  deatii 
of  Cesare  da  Sesto  recorded^  in  a  MS.  oommnnicated  tome  by 
Sig.  Bianooai,  as  ocoarriag  in  tlie  year  1524,  though  not  in 
sufih  a  manner  as  to  reeiOTe  all  kind  of  doubt  I  find  some 
reason  lor  inclining  to  an  opposite  opinion  in  ihe  great  diver- 
sity of  style,  remaarkaMe  in  this  artist,  the  eonfermity  of 
various  ideas  in  the  frescos  and  in  his  altar-piece,  together 
with  the  silence  of  Lomano,  genendly  so  exact  in  his  mention 
of  the  bast  Lombards^  and  who  reeor^  no  other  Cesare  but  Ba 
Sesto. 

I  onght  not  to  separate  the  name  of  tlas  noble  fignrist  from 
that  of  BmuuuBMio,  tiie  landscape  painter,  aa  they  were  tmited 
no  less  in  interest  than  in  friendship.  It  is  unoertan  whether 
he  was  instructed  by  Yiwd ;  hedonbtlees  availed  himsdf  of  his 
modds,  and  in  drawing  rural  landsci^,  froits,  flowers,  and 
birds,  he  succeeded  so  admirably  as  to  produce  ^e  same  won- 
derful effiaots  as  are  told  of  Zenzis  and  Apelles,  in  Greece. 
This  indeed  Italian  artists  have  frequentiy  renewed,  though 
with  a  less  degree  of  applause.  Having  represented  a  straw- 
berry*bed  in  a  eonrt-yard,  the  peafowl  were  so  deceived  by 
its  resemUanoe,  that  they  pecked  at  the  wall  until  the  painting 
was  destroyed.  He  painted  the  landscape  part  for  a  picture 
of  the  Baptism  of  Cluist,  and  on  tlie  ground  drew  some  birds 
in  the  act  of  feeding.  On  its  being  placed  in  the  open  air, 
the  birds  were  seen  to  fly  towards  the  picture,  as  if  to  join 
their  companions.*  JiA  this  artist  had  tiie  sense  to  perceive 
his  own  deficiency  in  figuxes,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy 
with  Cesave,   who  added  to  his  landscapes  ^Eibles  and  his- 

*  This  Terj  beautiM  painting  is  one  of  the  chief  orntmenti  in  the 
gallery  of  the  distinguished  fimilj  of  tiie  Trotd  «t  MBan« — ^A. 
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tories,  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  license  that  is  i«probated 
hy  Lomazzo.  These  paintings  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
where  the  fignre-painter  has  made  a  point  of  displaying  his 
powers. 

Gio.  Antonio  Beltraffio,  as  his  name  is  written  on  his  monn- 
ment,*  was  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  employed  only  Ids 
leisure  hours  in  painting,  and  produced  some  wotka  at  Milan 
and  other  places ;  hut  the  hest  is  at  Bologna.  It  is  placed  at 
the  Misericordia,  and  bore  his  signature,  with  that  of  hn 
master  Vinci,  and  the  date  1500,  though  these  ha^e  been 
since  erased.t  In  it  is  represented  the  Virgin  between  Saints 
John  the  Baptist  and  £^kstiano,  while  the  figure  of  Giro- 
lamo  da  Cesio,  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  picture, 
is  seen  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  forms  the 
only  production  of  Beltraffio  placed  in  public,  and  is  on 
that  account  esteemed  the  more  yaluable.  The  whole  of  it 
exhibits  the  exact  study  of  his  school  in  the  air  of  the  heads, 
judicious  in  composition,  and  softened  in  its  outlines.  His 
design,  however,  is  rather  more  dry  than  that  of  his  fi^ow- 
pupils ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  his  early  education,  nnd«r  the 
Milanese  artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  sufficiently  cor- 
rected. 

Francesco  Melzi  was  another  Milanese  of  noble  birth,  «in- 
merated  among  lionardo's  disciples,  though  he  had  only  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  in  design  during  his  more  tender 
years.  He  approached  nearest  of  any  to  Vinci's  manner,  con- 
ducting pieces  that  are  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  his 
master ;  but  he  employed  himself  seldom,  because  he  was  rich.^ 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Vinci,  inasmuch  as  he  united  a 
very  fine  countenance  to  the  most  amiable  disposition,  his  gra- 

*  This  monumental  stone  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Academy.  Sereral  works 
by  this  painter  have  been  disco?ered  in  Milan  since  &e  time  when  the 
author  wrote.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  he  suooeeded  da  Yind  in  the 
direction  of  the  academy. — A. 

t  The  lower  part  of  this  picture  was  cut  away,  and  with  it  the  inacrip- 
tion  placed  by  uie  author,  as  proved  by  the  composition,  since  the  fioet  of 
the  two  saints,  and  those  of  the  Virgin,  now  touch  the  cornice.  Frott 
Bologna  it  was  brought  into  the  Milanese  gallery,  and  thence  into  France, 
OB  occasion  of  an  exchange  effected  with  the  museum  under  the  former 
goyemment. — ^A. 

X  Amoretti,  Mem.  Stor.  del  Vinci,  p.  130. 
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titnde  indncing  him  to  accompany  liis  master  on  his  last  visit 
into  France.  He  was  as  generously  rewarded  for  it,  becoming 
heir  to  the  whole  of  Vinci's  designs,  instruments,  books,  and 
mannscripts.  He  promoted  as  far  as  possible  the  reputation 
of  his  master,  by  furnishing  both  Yasari  and  Lomazzo  with 
notices  for  his  life ;  and  by  preserving  for  the  eye  of  posterity 
the  valuable  collection  of  his  writings.  For  as  long  as  the 
numerous  volumes  deposited  at  the  Ambrosian  library  conti- 
nue to  exist,  the  world  must  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  revivers,  not  only  of  painting  but  of  statics,  of  hydro- 
statics, of  optics,  and  of  anatomy. 

Andrea  Salai,  or  Salaino,  was,  from  similiar  qualities,  a 
great  f&vourite  with  Vinci,  who  chose  him,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  times,  as  his  creatOy  using  him  as  a  model  for 
beautiful  figures,  both  of  a  human  and  angelic  cast     He 
instructed  him,  as  we  are  told  by  Vasari,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  art,  and  retouched  his  labours,  which  I  think  must 
gradually  have  changed  their  name ;  as  a  Salai  is  not  now 
esteemed  like  a  Vinci.     There  is  a  St  John  the  Baptist 
pointed  out  as  his,  elegant,  but  rather  dry,  in  the  archbishop's 
palace ;  a  very  animated  portrait  of  a  man,  in  the  Area 
palace ;  with  a  few  other  pieces.     His  picture  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Celso  is  more  particularly  celebrated.     It  was  drawn 
from  the  cartoon  of  Lionardo,  executed  at  Florence,  and  so 
greatly  applauded,  that  the  citizens  ran  to  behold  it,  as  they 
would  have  done  some  great  solemnity.     Vasari  calls  it  the 
cartoon  of  St.  Anna,  who,  with  the  Virgin,  is  seen  fondling 
the  Holy  Child,  while  the  infant  John  the  Baptist  is  playing 
with  him.     Subsequently,  this  cartoon  rose  into  such  repute, 
that  when  Francis  I.  invited  Vinci  to  his  court,  he  entreated 
that  he  would  undertake  the  colouring ;  but  the  latter,  says 
Vasari,  according  to  his  custom,  amused  him  a  long  while 
with  words.     It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  letter  of  P.  Resta, 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  that 
Vinci  formed  three  cartoons  of  his  St  Anna,  one  of  which  was 
coloured  by  Salai.     This  artist  admirably  fulfilled  the  design 
of  the  inventor,  in  the  taste  of  his  well-narmonized  and  low 
colours,  in  the  agreeable  character  of  his  landscape,  and  in 
grand  effect     In  the  same  sacristy,  opposite  to  it,  was  placed, 
for  some  time,  a  Holy  Family  by  RiGSaello,  now  removed  to 
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Yienaa ;  nor  did  it  ahiiiik  from  muk  competition.  A  aimOar 
oop7  of  the  Hune  OMrtoeo  wma  obiaaod  from  Vienna  for  our 
xe^ning  aoToxea^,  FordiBaDd  III.  and  now  adorns  the  dnoal 
gaUexy  at  Fkraaoe,  Mkowiae,  perkqas,  from  tiie  hand  of  SalaL 

Marao  ^glone,  or  Uggione,  «r  da  Oggione,  ongfat  to  be 
iseloded  among  the  beet  ifilaaeee  painters.  He  did  not 
em^A&y  himsdf  exelaairoly  en  fiKTonrite  piotnrea,  like  most  of 
ihe  eehokrs  of  Yinoi,  who  pretferred  to  punt  litde  uid  well ; 
but  was  oeMnated  im  his  freeoes ;  -and  his  works  at  the  Baoe 
still  maintain  their  ondiie  entise,  and  €ieir  eoloors  bright. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  chufoh,  and  a  rery  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  OxneifiadoB  is  to  be  seen  in  tibe  refectory ;  anrpris- 
ing  for  the  yaxiefy,  beanty,  and  spirit  of  its  figures.  "Few 
Lombard  artists  attained  the  degree  of  expression  that  is  liexe 
Bumifeirted;  and  few  to  ss^  mastery  of  composition  and 
noYolty  of  costume.  In  his  human  figures,  he  aimed  at  ele- 
ganoeof  prq>ertion ;  and  in  those  of  hones  he  is  seen  to  be  tiie 
diseii^  of  YmoL  For  another  refectory,  that  of  the  Certosa, 
in  Pavia,  he  copied  &e  Suj^er  of  'Lionardo,  and  it  is  auch  as 
to  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  loss  of  the  original.  Mihm 
boasts  two  of  his  altar-pieces,  one  at  6.  Paolo  in  Compito,  and 
another  at  S.  Eufemia,  in  the  style  of  the  school  we  haTo 
deeerO)ed,  and  bo^  exoellent  productions ;  though  the  manner 
which  he  observed  in  his  frescos  is  more  soft  and  analogous 
to  modem  oompoeition. 

In  the  historical  memoirs  of  Yinoi,  written  by.Amozetti, 
one  Galeaaao  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  pupils,  ^ough  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  who  he  was,  along  with  other  artiste 
recorded  in  the  Yinci  MSB.  l^ese  are  one  Jacomo,  one 
Fanfbia,  and  a  Lorenso,  which  might  perhaps  be  interpreted 
to  be  Lotto,  did  not  the  epochs  pointed  out  by  Count  Taaai 
and  P.  Federlci,  relalang  to  this  artist,  appear  inapplicable  to 
ike  Lorenso  of  Yinci,  who  was  bom  in  148B,  and  came  to 
Lionardo  in  April,  1505,  and  probably  while  Yinci  was  at 
Fiesole,  since  he  was  there  in  the  month  of  March  in  that 
year ;  that  is,  a  month  before,^  and  continued  to  reside  with 
him  at  least  while  he  remained  in  Italy.  I  am  inclined  to 
heliere  he  fiUed  the  place  of  his  domestic. 

'*  See  Amorettii  p.  90. 
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Fathor  Beete,  in  his  ^'PortaUe  GBlkiy,"  oited  bjine  in 
ihQ  third  ehapler,  tnaerts  alBo,  among  Yinei's  M^aneee  disco- 
pies,  one  Gio.  Pedrini,  and  Lomano,  a  Pieiro  Bieei,  of  irlieni 
I  can  leam  notluiig  farther.  JSome,  indeed,  imdnde  in  the 
same  Hst  Oesare  Oesariano,  an  architect,  and  painter  in  misia- 
tnre,  whose  life  has  been  wnttmi  by  Poleni.  Lattnada,  too, 
mentions  Niceola  Appitno,  and  makes  him  the  anther  of  a 
fresco^fMonting  orer  the  gate  of  the  Pace,  which  is  t^ertainlj 
in  the  Yinci  maimar.  C^are  Arbasia,  of  whom  we  ^all  for- 
ther  treat  in  the  «x&  book  of  tiie  tiurd  Toiume,  under  the 
head  of  Piedmont,  was  erwmooasly  reforred,  at  Gordora,  to 
the  school  of  Yind,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  pnpil  by  PaksiBino. 
This  was  impossiMe,  if  we  conrider  the  epochs  of  his  Hfe, 
ic^ther  with  the  chaxacter.of  has  paintings.  Were  a  resem- 
blance of  style  enough  to  decide  the  question  of  preceptorship, 
I  might  here  add  to  Lionardo's  6<£ool  a  iniizd>er  of  other 
Milanese,  both  of  the  dty  and  the  state.  I  camiot,  however, 
diqiense  with  a  nuoim,  which,  under  a  Taiiety  of  forms,  I 
hare  recommended  to  my  reaidera ;  that  history  ahme  can 
aaoertain  lor  ns  ike  real  pupils,  as  style  does  such  as  are  imi- 
tators. Being  unable,  therefore,  to  pronounce  them  disciples, 
I  shall  give  to  Yind  only  as  his  imitatofs  the  names  of  Count 
Francesco  d'Adda,  who  was  accustomed  to  paint  on  panels 
and  on  slate  for  private  tsabinets ;  Ambrogio  Egogni,  of  whom 
there  remains  at  Nerviano  a  fine  aliar^eee,  executed  in 
1527 ;  Ghwdensio  Yind,  of  Nova,  who  is  disttnguidied  also 
lor  another  ahar-jnece  at  Arona,  with  a  date  anterior  to  the 
preceding.  I  never  saw  any  of  these;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  they  are  in  the  Yind  manner;  and  that  the  lut  especially 
is  an  astomahing  production.  Another  work,  which  made  its 
appearance  onl  v  a  few  yeais  ago  at  Rmne,  representing  the 
%ute  of  the  Yngin,  and  quite  in  Lionardo's  compodtion,  as  I 
have  heard,  bears  the  following  inscription :  ^  BemardnuB 
Fax(^s  de  Papia  fedt,  1518."  It  was  purchased  by^^  Big. 
Prindpo  Braschi,  for  his  very  choice  gallery ;  and  it  i^ipeared 
truly  surprismg  atBome,  that  such  a  painter  should  be  presented 
(to  our  age,  as  it  were  alone,  and  without  a  word  of  recom- 
mendation from  any  historian.  Yet  dmilar  occurrences  are 
not  unknown  m  Italy,  and  it  forms  a  portion  of  her  fune  to 
enumerate  her  celebrated  artists  by  ranks  and  not  by  numben. 
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It  remains  for  ns  to  do  justice  to  Yinci's  most  distinguished 
imitator,  Bemaidin  Lovino,  as  he  writes  it,  or  Lnini,  as  it  is 
^nerallj  expressed ;  a  native  of  Loino,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
Kesta  asserts,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Mikn  until  after  the 
departure  of  Yinci,  and  that  he  was  inatmcted  by  Scotto. 
The  author  of  the  Guide  (at  page  120)  includes  him  in  the 
lists  of  Lionardo's  pupils,  and  this,  firom  the  period  when  he 
flourished,  might,  I  think,  have  been  the  case.  Becaose  if 
Oaudenzio,  bom  in  1484,  toot  at  ones  the  diicipls  of  Scotto 
-and  of  Lovino^  as  we  are  informed  in  the  treatise  of  Lomazzo 
.'(p.  421),  it  follows,  that  Bernardino  must  already  have  been  a 
master  about  1500,  the  time  when  Yind  left  Milan.  To 
much  the  same  period  Yasari  refers  Bernardino  da  Lupine 

Se  should  have  said  da  Luino),  an  artist  who  painted  the 
arriage  and  other  histories  of  the  Yirgin  in  so  highly  finished 
a  taste  at  Sarono.  One  of  Yasari's  annotators  erroneously 
ageun  changes  the  name  of  Lupino  into  LaninOy  a  pupO  of 
;Ohftudenzio.  My  supposition  re^>ecting  the  age  of  Bernardino 
is  further  confirmed  by  a  portrait  which  he  diew  of  himself  at 
Sarono,  in  his  Dispute  of  the  Child  Jesus  with  the  Doctors;, 
where  be  appears  then  old,  and  this  picture  was  executed  in 
the  year  1525,  as  appears  horn  the  date.  Luini,  therefore, 
may  have  been  one  of  Yinci's  disciples ;  and  he  certainly 
firequented  his  academy.  Others  indeed  of  the  school  sur- 
pamd  him  in  delicacv  of  hand,  and  in  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  chiaroscuro,  a  quality  for  which  Lomazzo  commends  Cesare 
da  Sesto,  declaring  that  Luini  drew  his  shadows  in  too  coarse 
a  style.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  artist  approached  nearer 
Yinci  both  in  point  of  design  and  colouring  than  Bernardino^ 
who  very  frequently  composed  in  a  taste  so  like  that  of  his 
master,  that  out  of  Milan  many  of  his  pieces  pass  for  those  of 
Yinci.  Suck  is  the  opinion  of  true  connoisseurs,  as  reported 
and  approved  by  the  author  of  the  New  Guide,  who  is 
assuredly  one  belonging  to  this  class.  He  adduces  two 
examples  in  the  pictures  at  the  Ambrosiana;  namely,  the 
Mag(klen,  and  the  St  John,  who  is  seen  caressing  his  lamb,  a 
piece  which  foreigners  can  hardly  be  persuaded  is  not  from 
Yinci's  own  hand.  I  have  seen  other  pictures  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  merit,  in  different  Mikuiese  collections  whicii  I 
have  frequently  mentioned. 
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We  muBty  however,  add  what  I  obserred  in  reference  to 
Gesare  da  Sesto  jnst  before,  that  in  some  of  his  works  there  is 
great  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Ba&ello,  such  as  in  a 
Madonna,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Keweniiler,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  I  know  were  porchased  under  the  impres- 
sion of  their  being  Raffaello's.  Hence,  I  imagine,  must  hare 
arisen  the  opinion,  that  he  had  risited  Rome,  which  is  verj 
properly  questioned  hy  the  Ab.  Bianconi  (p.  391),  who  rather 
inclines  to  the  n^;atiTe.  Nor  can  I  myself  admit  it  without 
some  further  proofs,  a  similarity  of  manner  to  me  appearing 
i&T  too  weak  an  argument  to  decide  the  fact.  The  same  point 
was  discussed  in  the  third  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Correggio ; 
and  if  we  found  reason  to  conclude  that  Corr^gio  succeeded 
in  enlarging  and  refining  his  divine  genius  to  such  a  degree, 
without  seeing  either  Raffaello  or  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  we 
may  admit  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
Luini.  The  book  of  nature  is  equally  open  to  all  artists ;  taste 
is  a  sure  guide  to  selection ;  and,  by  degrees,  practice  l^s  to 
the  complete  execution  of  what  is  tiius  selected.  Vinci's  taste 
so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Rafiaello  in  point  of  delicacy, 
ffrace,  and  expression  of  the  passions,  that  had  he  not  been 
oiTerted  by  oUier  pursuits,  and  had  he  sacrificed  some  degree 
of  his  high  finish,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  facility, 
amenity,  and  fulness  of  outline,  his  style  would  naturally  have 
run  into  competition  with  that  of  Raffaello,  with  whom,  as  it 
is,  in  some  of  his  heads  especially,  he  has  many  points  in  com* 
mon.  It  was  the  same  with  Bernardino,  who  had  embued 
himself  with  the  taste  of  Yinci,  and  flourished  during  a  period 
that  bordered  on  an  improved  degree  of  freedom  and  softness 
of  manner.  At  first,  indeed,  he  adopted  a  less  full  and  some- 
what dry  style,  such  as  we  easily  recognise  in  his  Pietik,  at  the 
Passione;  subsequently  he  proceeded  gradually  to  modernize  it 
Even  that  fine  little  picture  of  the  Ebriety  of  Noah,  which  is 
shewn  at  S.  Bamaba,  as  one  of  his  most  exquisite  pieces, 
retains  a  certain  precision  in  its  design,  a  hardness  of  drapery 
and  a  direction  of  folds,  which  remind  us  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  becomes  more  modem  in  his  histories  of  8.  Croce, 
executed  about  1520,  several  of  which  he  repeated  at  Sarono 
five  years  after,  where  he  appears  to  surpass  his  own  produc- 
tions.   These  last  are  the  works  which  most  resemble  Raf-^ 
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h/tlktB  campomism ;  tbongh  they  reUa  ifaii  numtanoflB  in 
deooiaiioii,  tlie  gildbg  ai  ^riea,  and  the  abnadMee  of  Iktift 
ormment  in.  the  temples,  each  ae  we  see  in  Maategna  and  hia 
jOonierapoTuiee;  all  of  whieh  were  abandoiied  bj  B<iflaello^ 
when  he  aniTed  at  his  best  manner. 

It  is  my  opinioBy  in  fiust,  that  this  artist  was  not  so  msdi 
indebted  to  Bome,&oni  ^diose  masters  he  {tfofaoUj  odjr  imi- 
taied  some  prints  or  cc^pies,  as  to  Vinci's  aoademj,  with  whase 
maTims  he  became  oon^fetelj  fiusiliar ;  and  mere  espeeiall j 
to  his  own  genins,  rsBk  in  its  kind,  and  equalled  hy  very  £&w. 
Laay  in  its  kind  ;  IbrI  allnde  to  dil  that  is  sweet,  besMtiBil, 
pious,  and  sensitive  in  the  art.  In  those  histories  of  our  Ladj, 
at  SaKHK),  her  features  presmt  us  with  a  lovdj  union  of 
beauty,  dignity,  and  modesty,  suoh  as  af^roadL  to  Bafiaelloi 
although  ^ej  are  not  his.  They  aae,  nuaeorec,  always  oon* 
.sistent  with  the  history  ^b»  artist  represents,  whether  we 
behdd  the  Y iigin  at  the  maaviage,  or  listening  with  wionder  to 
the  prophecies  of  &&neon ;  whem,  peiratzated  with  the  graad 
mystery,  she  reedhres  the  wise  men  of  the  East ;  or  nt^en,  wi^i 
a*ooantenaace  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  eke  inquixes  of  her 
Dirine  Son,  teaohing  in  the  temple,  why  he  had  thus  left  her. 
>The  othor  fignree  posseai  aoonespondii^  beaaty ;  the  heads 
^fpear  to  liye,  the  looks  and  motions  seem  to  be  expecting  a 
re^y ;  combined  with  a  Tanety  of  design,  of  dtapeiy,  and  ol 
passaons,  all  borrowed  fiiom  nature ;  a  ekyhd  in  whic^  every 
thing  appears  natural  and  unstudkd,  wluch  gains  at  a  fixs^ 
Tiew^  which  compels  the  eye  to  study  part  by  past,  and  bam 
iwhich  it  cannot  withdraw  itsdf  without  aa  enbrt ;  such  is  the 
diafacter  of  Luini's  style  in  thai  ten^^  We  obsenre  little 
variation  in  his  other  piotores,  which  he  ezecaited  with  more 
core,  and  at  a  more  mature  age^  at  Milan ;  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  oould  lead  Yasari  to  assert  tiat  the  wkde  of  hU  toork^ 
4we  tolerable  ;  when  we  meet  with  so  many  calculated  to  excite 
our  wonder;  Let  ua  consult  his  picture  of  Christ  scourged,  at 
S.  Giorgio,  and  inquire  by  what  hand  the-oountenance  of  oax 
BedeoQiier  has  been  drawn  more  full  of  kindness,  humility^  and 
pkty ;  or  turn  to  his  smaller  cabinet  paintings  in  theposseenon 
of  the  Signori  Litta,  and  other  noble  hoiues,  so  beaatifttlty 
fini^ied,  ud  inquhre  again  how  many  artists  in  his  own  timeo 
oould  have  equalled  him  in  these?    The  gemns  of  Luini  does 
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not,  monoyeTf  apfear,  to  ha^e  beot  at  all  &stidiDii8  or  dow ; 
at  least  ia  hia  fieseo-piuntiiigs..  Thus  bis  Ciowa  of  Thorna, 
pkeed  at  the  coUege  oi  &  SS^kiOy  a  piotnra  abounding  with 
figorefly  for  whi^  be  reeeiredL  oae  handled  and  fifteen  liie^ 
ooonpied  him  thirty-^ght  daja^  beeides  ^even  mofej  during 
whidx  one  ol  his  popib  ufaa  engiigedoiithe  woilu  Ha  availed 
himself  of  similar  aid,  likewise,  in  painting  the  ohoir  of  Sarono, 
in  the  Monistero  Mi^;gioro,  at  Milan,  in  seyeral  ohnrdies  of 
Lago  Maggiore^  and  in  other  i^aces ;  and  to  theee  assistante 
we  ought  appaienilj  to  aseribe  wbateiFa  parts  we  find  less 
perfect 

Two  onlj  of  bis  disdples,  his  own  sons,  as  &x  as  I  can  learn, 
are  known.  At  ^  period  i^en  Lomaszo  published  bis  trea^ 
tise,  in  1584^  they  were  both  living,  and  both  mentioned  by 
him  with  conuiMiidation.  Of  Evangelista^  the  seeond  brother, 
he  remarks,  that  in  the  art  of  onuoBenting  and  festooning,  he 
was  eqoally  ingenioos  and  fimeifiil,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  high  ra^  in  other  bcanehee  of  painting ;  though  it  is 
to  be  r^gietted  that  he  did  not  point  oat  aoy  of  his  produc* 
tiona  Anxelio  Luiai  is  freqnently  praised  in  the  same  worik, 
a»  well  as  in  iba  Teatro,  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  fcMr 
his  skill  in  laadseape  aad  perspective.  JBe  is  sabseqamitly 
istrodnoed  in  the  Treatise  upon  Painting,  among  the  most 
celel»ated  artists  of  Mihm  who  then  fiiourii^ed,  as  a  saeoessM 
rival  of  Polidoro's  siyle^  of  ^^driob  a  flpeoimett  is  praised,  con- 
sisting of  a  hu^  frasoo,  on  the  ii^ade  of  the  Misericordia. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  Biaoooni  has  vrritten  of  him 
with  morafreedom,  dsdanng,  that  thoa^  the  son,  he  was  not 
the  follower  of  Bernardino,  the  punt^  of  whose  st^  he  was 
far  from  attaining.  And,  in  truth,  if  we  except  his  composi- 
tioD,  tlnre  is  not  mndi  calculated  to  please  in  this  artist  We 
may,  indeed,  often  traoe  the  paternal  manner,  much  deterio- 
rated however,  and  tainted  with  mannerism  ;  his  ideas  are 
common,  has  attitudes  less  natural,  the  falds  of  his  dnqpery  are 
minute,  aad  drawn  in  a*  mechanical  manner.  This  character 
prevails  in  some  gSDuiiM  ineoes  of  his  that  I  have  seen;  among 
wfai^  is  one  in  the  Mdn  collection,  with  bis  name  and  the  date 
of  1570^  Others,  however,  wbidi  I  have  examined  at  Milan, 
ate  in  a  better  taste,  especially  at  &  Lorenzo,  where  an  altaiv 
^eee  with  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  is  asorifaed  to  him,  that 
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would  have  done  credit  to  Bernaidiiio.  Anrelio  inatmeted  is 
the  art  PietroChioochi ;  and  if  I  miBtake  not,  he  was  surpassed 
by  his  pupil,  both  in  selection  and  in  good  taste.  A  JE^etro 
Luini,  haying  the  reputation  of  a  soft  and  accurate  hand,  and 
esteemed  the  last  of  the  Luini,  being  admitted  in  history,  I  donhC 
whether  he  be  not  the  Pietro  of  whom  we  here  treat,  occasioB- 
ally  sumamed  from  the  house  of  his  master,  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  Porta,  and  others  of  the  mxteenth  century.  To  him 
was  ascribed  the  S.  Pietro,  painted  for  S.  Yittore,  se^i  in  the 
act  of  receiringthe  keys ;  but  in  ihe  '^  New  Chtide"  it  is  cor- 
rectly given  to  the  hand  of  Gnocchi. 

Having  thus  shewn,  as  in  a  £Eunily  tree,  the  r^;a]ar  sac- 
cessors  of  Lionardo  at  Milan,  we  must  prepare  to  examine 
the  other  school,  that  traces  its  origin  to  Foppa,  and  other 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  are  mentioned  in  their 
place.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Vinci,  and  is 
separately  considered  by  writers  on  the  subject,  though  it  is 
known  to  have  derived  great  advantage  from  his  moddLs,  and, 
I  believe,  from  his  discourse,  inasmu<m  as  he  is  allowed,  like 
Baffi^llo,  to  have  been  extremely  courteous  and  agreeaUe  in 
his  reception  of  every  one,  and  m  communicating  his  know- 
ledge to  all  who  desired  it  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy.  If 
we  take  the  pains  to  examine  Bnunantino  and  the  rest  of  the 
Milanese  artists,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  shall  find  them  all  more  or  less  imitators  of  Yinei, 
aiming  at  his  mode  of  chiaroscuro  and  his  expression,  rathor 
dark  in  their  complexions,  and  addicted  to  colour  rath^  with 
force  than  with  amenity.  They  are,  however,  less  studiooa  <d 
ideal  beauty,  less  noble  in  their  conceptions,  less  exquisite  in 
their  taste,  with  the  exception  of  Gaudenrio,  who  in  every 
thing  rivals  the  first  artist  of  his  age ;  and  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ancient  school  who  inculcated  its  maxims  by  teaching 
as  well  as  by  example. 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari  da  Yaldugia  is  called  by  Yasari  Cran- 
denzio  Milanese.  We  mentioned  him  among  Raffiiello's 
assistants,  referring  to  the  account  of  Orlandi,  who  gives  him 
as  a  pupil  to  Pietro  Perugino,  and  noticing  certain  picturea 
that  are  attributed  to  him  in  Lower  Italy.  But  in  those  parts, 
where  he  only  tarried  a  short  time,  or  attempted  some  new 
method,  he  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  the  information  regard-^ 
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lag  it  being  verj  doubtful,  which  will  be  further  shewn  under 
the  Ferrarese  school.  In  Lombardy  we  may  now  treat  of  him 
with  more  certainty,  many  of  his  works  being  met  with,  and 
many  particulars  of  him  from  the  pen  of  Lomazzo,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  art,  as  we  shall  shortly  shew.  He  mentions 
Scotto  as  his  master,  and  next  to  him  Luini ;  and  that  previous 
to  either  of  these  he  studied  with  Giovanone,  is  a  current 
tradition  at  Yeroelli.  Novara  is  thought  to  be  in  possession  of 
one  of  his  first  paintings,  an  altar-piece  with  rarious  divisions 
at  the  cathedral,  in  the  taste  of  die  fourteenth  centuiy,  and 
with  the  gilt  decorations  then  so  much  in  request  Vercelli 
possesses  at  S.  Marco  his  copy  of  the  cartoon  of  S.  Anna,  to 
which  are  added  the  figures  of  S.  Joseph  and  some  other  saints. 
It  is  a  youthful  production,  but  which  shews  Gaudenzio  to 
have  been  an  early  imitator  of  Ylnci,  from  whom,  says  Yasari, 
he  derived  great  assistance.  He  went  young  to  Rome^  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  RaffiheUo,  and  acquired  a 
more  enlaiged  manner  of  design,  and  greater  beauty  of  colour^ 
ing  than  hid  been  practised  by  the  Milanese  artists.  Lomazzo, 
against  the  opinion  of  Scannelli,  ranks  him  among  the  seven 
greatest  painters  in  the  world,  among  whom  he  erred  in  not 
including  Correggio.  For  whoever  will  compare  the  cupola 
of  S.  Giovanni  at  Parma  with  that  of  S.  Maria  near  Sarono, 
painted  by  Gaudenzio  about  the  same  period,  must  admit  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  beauties  in  the  former,  we  may  in  vain 
seek  for  in  the  latter.  Although  we  must  admit  that  it 
abounds  with  fine,  varied,  and  well-expressed  figures,  yet 
Gaudenzio  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  his  works, 
to  retun  traces  of  the  old  style ;  such  as  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness ;  too  uniform  a  disposition  of  his  figures ;  his  draperies, 
particularly  of  his  angels,  some  of  them  drawn  in  lines  like 
Mantegna's ;  with  figures  occasionally  relieved  in  stucco,  and 
then  coloured,  a  practice  he  observed  also  in  his  trappings  of 
horses,  as  well  as  in  other  accessaries,  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
tor&no. 

With  the  exception  of  these  defects,  which  he  wholly 
avoided  in  his  more  finished  pieces,  Craudenzio  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  veiy  great  painter,  and  one  who  approached  nearest 
of  any  among  Rafiaello's  assistants  to  Perino  and  to  Giulio 
Bomano.     He  displays  also  a  vaiit  fund  of  ideas,  though  of  an 
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opposite  cftsi,  Ginlio  havmg  lieqiieiiii j  difocM  bis  gonun  U 
psofone  and  Itoentiotti  snfojeots,  wldk  the  hiams  oaaSmBd  hiBK 
Belf  to  SBcmd.  oomposi^on.  He  appears  tndEjroBeqiiailed  ia 
hifl  expTessioB.  of  the  dmae  majeely,  tbe  ntjsteEieeof  selig^o^ 
and  aU  the  feelings  of  piety,  of  whteh  he  fatmeeif  ofieced  a 
laodaUe  exsmpie,  leo^Ting  the  title  of  iSsBumajnut  in  ooe  «f 
fte  NoTsreae  aoooBablieai  He  waa  eBsellaiit  in  stetag  exprea- 
aoB ;  Boi  thai  he  aimed  ai  ezhiUting  highljMWuughi  mna* 
Giilar  poweia,  hut  his  atidtndeff  wese,  as  YasM  entititaa  tiiOB^ 
wild,  that  is,  eipiallr  h<M  aand  tsmUe  where  hia  sabjoeto 
admitted  of  tbem*  Snoh  m  ike  ehaianter  o£  fan  GhnstTs  Baa- 
sion^  at  the  Qmna  in.  Miko,  where  TStuw  was  his  OMapeiifair; 
and  hia  lyi  of  S.  Paul^  ai  the  CoBFantaaL  foara  in  Yeraeili^ 
a  piotnie  approaefaiBg  the  neavesfr  of  asy^  to  tiuii  o£  Mieliel- 
angelo  in  tibe  Pauline  ehapeL  In  the  nst^of  hia  pictBrea  hs 
idiews  gveai  partiality  fior  the  most  diffioBlt  fowwhnrtwMBgi^ 
whidi  he  intcodnees  ^ety  freyieafly,  if  he  £h1s  ia  maohiny 
the  peenHar  gmoe  and-beanty  of  BaffJBelia,  he  at  leasi  flrciiillj 
partekes  of  Siat  ehaiaeter,  aa  we  obaenre  in  hiff  S.  CnBtofoi% 
at  Yeio^  where,  in  additioa  to-  the  ptotaie  of  the  titsdaa 
saint,  he  painted  iqpon  the  walla  ^vanons-  histeinB  of  Jew 
Christ,  and  othcca  of  Mary  Magdalen.  In  this*  gieat  work  ha 
appears,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  in  the  davaeter  of  a 
heantifal  painter,  Resenting  as  with'  the  raosfe.  foreiy  head% 
and  with  angels  as  lively  in  th^  httn»  as  flpirited  in  their 
aititndee.  I  have  heard  it  pmased  as  his  mastev^pwce,  thoogk 
Lomaaao  and  &e  anthMr  of  the  Guide  both  agree  in  neafiilian 
thai  the  manner  he  adopted  in  the  Sepolero  of  Yajnllo  aor* 
paassed  all  he  had  eiaewfaeie  {oodaoedi 

If  we  fflratmiwe  into  fiiiiher  partionlaKs  of  hi^  s^e,  wv 
lAiall  find  Fennri's  warm  asid  lir^y  oobnnng  so  sBpemn^  to 
&at  of  the  IhOlaaese  artists  of  his  oBy,  thai  ^eie  is  no  diffi- 
enlty  in  reeognbing  it  in  the  i^mrobes  -vHiere  he  painted ;  the 
eye  of  the  epeotator  is  dkeetly  attiaeted  towards  it;  his  eaf* 
nations  are  natnraJ,  and  yaried  according  to  the  subjects;  hia 
drapertea  disj^y  mneh  fiuicy  and  originidify^  aa  vaned  as  the 
art  vaiieB  its  wipeoriee;  with  middle  tints,  Mended  so  skil* 
folly  as  to  equal  the  mort  beantifhl  prodaced.  hy  any  otiier 
artist.  And  if  we  may  so  say,  he  sepnsented  the  minds  even 
hotter  than,  the  forms  of  his  sabjeeta    He  partiottlarly  stadied 
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tills  bmneh  of  tlie*  art,  and  we  eeldom  observe  more  marked 
attitudes  or  more  expressive  countenaaoes.  Where  he  adds 
landscape  or  arohiteotiire  to  his  ^gurea^  the  former  chiefly 
oonsists  of  verj  fanciful  views  of  elifls  and  rooks,  which  are 
oalcolated  to  charm  by  their  novelty ;  while  his  edifices  are 
oandneted  on  the  principles  of  the  best  perspective.  As 
Lomazso,  however,  has  dwelt  so  much  at  lengtii  on  his  admir- 
aUe  skill  both  in  painting  and  modelling,  it  would  be  idle  to 
insist  upon  it  further.  Hut  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is  a  great 
reflection  upon  Yasari  that  he  did  not  better  know,  or  better 
estimate  sueh  an  artist ;  so  that  for^ners,  who  form  their 
opinions  only  from  histoiy,  are  left  unacquainted  with  his 
merit,  and  have  uniformly  neglected  to  do  him  justice  in  their 
woitings* 

Ferrari's  disciples  for  a  long  period  maintained  the  manner 
of  their  master,  the  first  in  succession  with  more  fidelity  than 
the  second  clas%  and  the  second  than  the  third.  The  chief 
pvt  were  more  eager  to  imitate  his  expression  and  his  &oility 
than  the  degance  of  his  design  and  colourings  even  so  £eu>  as 
to  faXk  into  £e  bofdering  errors  of  negligence  and  of  caricature. 
The  less  oriebiatod  scholars  of  Qandenzio  were  Antonio  La- 
netti  da  Bugnoto,  of  whom  I  know  of  no  remaining  geuuiqe 
produotimi ;  Fermo  Stella  da  Caiavaggio,  and  Giulio  Cesare 
Luini  YaLsesiano,  who  are  sdU  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
chapels  at  Yarallo.  Lomazzo,  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter 
ef  his  Treatise,  besides  Lanino,  to  come  shortly  under  consi- 
deration, mentioni^  as  imitators  of  Gaud^izio,  Bernardo  Fer- 
rari of  YigeviuK),  where  two  sides  of  the  cathedral  organ  are 
painted  by  his  hand ;  and  Andrea  Solaii,  or  del  G^obbo,  or 
Milaneee,  as  he  is  called  by  Yasari  at  the  dose  of  his  life  of 
Correggio,  in  whose  age  he  flourished.  He  says  he  was  '^  a 
very  excellent  and  beautiful  punter,  and  attached  to  the 
labours  of  the  art,"  adducing  some  of  his  pictures  in  private, 
and  an  Assumption  at  the  Certosa  in  Pavia,  in  which  Torre 
(p.  138)  gives  him  Salaino  as  a  companion.  His  two  most 
distingui^ed  pupils  were  Gio.  Batista  della  Cerva  and  Ber- 
nudlno  Lanino,  from  whom  sprung  two  branches  of  the  same 
school,  the  Milanese  and  that  of  Yercelli. 

Cerva  took  up  his  abode  at  Milan,  and  if  he  painted  every 
picture  like  that  which  adorns  San  Lorenzo,  representing  the 
2  K  2  • 
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Apparition  of  Jesus  Christ  to  S.  Thomas  and  the  other  Apos- 
ties,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  first  of  his  school,  audi  b 
the  choice  and  spirited  character  of  the  heads,  such  the  warmtii 
and  distribution  of  his  colouring,  and  so  truly  noble  and  hv- 
monious  is  its  effect  as  a  whole.  He  must  hare  been  de^lj 
versed  in  the  art,  thou^  we  possess  no  more  of  his  poblie 
works,  as  he  became  the  master  of  6io.  Paolo  Lomazao  of 
Milan,  who  acquired  from  him  the  maxims  he  afterwards 
publii^ed  in  his  Treatise  upon  Painting  in  1584,  and  which  he 
condensed  in  his  ^'  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,**  printed 
in  1590>  to  saj  nothing  of  his  verses,  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  same  profession. 

In  his  account  of  this  writer  Orlandi  inserted  several  erro- 
neous epochs  of  his  life,  subsequently  cleared  up  by  Bianconi, 
who  fixes  that  of  his  loss  of  sight  about  1571,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.    Until  this  misforttme  he  had  continued 
to  cultivate  all  the  knowledge  he  could  derive  from  tho^ 
times,  which  indeed  in  certain  branches  are  in  some  measme 
undervalued.     He  took  a  tour  through  Italy,  attaching  him- 
self  to  polite  letters  and  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  indulged 
such  an  enthusiasm,  in  his  ill-placed  ambition  to  appear  a 
philosopher,  astrologer,  and  mathematician,  that  he  treated 
matters  even  the  most  obvious,  in  an  abstruse  and  often  fiilse 
manner,  as  mistaken  as  the  principles  of  the  current  astrology 
itself.     This  defect  is  very  perceptible  in  his  larger  work, 
though  being  dispersed  scantily  here  and  there,  it  is  the  more 
easily  excused.     But  it  is  more  serious  in  his  compendium,  or 
''  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,'*  where  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  point  of  view  truly  repugnant  to  common  sense.     Whilst 
engaged  in  teaching  an  art  which  consists  in  designing  and 
colouring  well,  he  flies  from  planet  to  planet ;  to  each  of  the 
seven  punters,  whom  he  odls  principals,  he  assigns  one  of 
these  celestial  bodies,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  metals  to  cor- 
respond.    Extravagant  as  this  idea  is,  he  gave  scope  to  still 
more  strange  fancies;  so  that  with  this  method,  combined 
with  a  most  fiEktiguing  prolixity,  and  the  want  of  an  exact 
index,  his  treatises  have  been  Httle  read.     It  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  re-model  this  work,  and  to  separate  the  firuit 
from  the  husk,  as  it  abounds  not  only  with  much  pleasing 
historical  information,  but  with  the  best  theories  of  art,  heaid 
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from  tbe  lips  of  those  who  knew  both  Lionardo  and  Gauden- 
zio,  as  well  as  with  excellent  observations  upon  the  practice 
of  the  best  masters,  and  much  critical  knowledge  relating  to 
the  mythology,  history,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His 
rules  of  perspective  are  particularly  valuable.  They  were 
compiled  from  the  MSS.  of  Foppa,  of  Zenale»  of  Mantegna, 
and  of  Yinci  (Tratt  p.  264) ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
preserved  some  fragments  of  Bramantino,  who  was  extremely 
ingenious  in  this  art  (p.  276).  By  these  qualities,  united  to 
a  certain  ease  of  style,  not  so  agreeable  perhaps  as  that  of 
Yasari,  yet  not  so  mysterious  and  obscure  as  that  of  Zuccaro, 
nor  so  mean  as  that  of  Boschini ;  the  treatise  of  Lomazzo  is 
deserving  of  attention,  even  from  confessed  masters,  and  of 
their  selection  of  some  of  the  best  chapters  for  the  benefit  of 
their  oldest  pupils.  I  know  of  no  other  better  adapted  to 
furnish  youthful  genius  with  fine  pictorio  ideas  on  every 
theme,  none  more  likely  to  attach  him,  and  to  instruct  him  how 
to  treat  questions  upon  ancient  art,  none  that  displays  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart — ^what  are  its 
passions,  and  by  what  signs  they  are  manifested,  and  how 
they  assume  a  different  dress  in  different  countries,  with  their 
appropriate  limits ;  and  no  writer,  finally,  includes  in  a  single 
volume,  more  useful  precepts  for  the  formation  of  a  reflecting 
artist,  a  fine  reasoner,  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  Yinci,  at  once 
the  father  of  the  Milanese  school,  and  I  may  add  of  pictorio 
philosophy,  which  consists  in  sound  reflection  upon  each 
branch  of  the  profession. 

None  of  Lomazzo's  paintings  are  doubtful,  as  the  author 
has  celebrated  his  own  life  and  works  in  certain  verses,  com- 
posed, as  I  have  reason  to  think,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  hours 
wholly  passed  in  darkness,  and  which  he  entitled  ''Grot- 
teschi."*     His  first  efforts,  as  in  all  instances,  are  feeble,  of 

*  Can  there  be  any  doubt  whether  he  was  blind  or  not,  when  he  wrote 
the  following  verses  :— 

Qnindi  Andai  a  Piacenza,  et  ivi  fei 
Nel  refetorio  di  Sant'  Agostino 
La  facdata  con  tal  historia  pinta. 
Da  lontan  evri  Piero  in  Orazione 
Cke  vede  gi^  dal  del  un  gran  lenznolo 
Scender  pien  d'  animai  picdoli  e  grand! 
Onde  la  Qaadragetnia  fu  introdotta,  &c. 
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wbioh  kind  is  his  copy  of  YmoTs  Supper,  wliidi  mav  be 
at  the  Paee.     In  kk  others  we  trace  tibe  hand  of  a  : 
ea^er  to  pot  his  maxims  into  execntion,  and  who  snceeeds 
more  or  less  happily.      One  of  the  most  fttndaniMital  of 
these  was  to  consider  as  dangerous  the  mutation  of  other 
artists,  whether  taken  froia  paintings   or  engrayiiigB.      It 
is  contended  that  an  artist  should  'aim  at  becoming  original, 
ifoiming  the  whole  of  his  composition  in  liis  own  noind,  and 
cop3ang  the  indiyidual  portions  frran  natnre  and  £rom  tmik. 
This  precept,    first  derived    from    Gaudenzio,  was  put  in 
force  both  by  Lomazio  and  others  of  his  own  time.     In  his 
pictures  we  may  always   diseoyer  Bome  original  traits,  as 
in  that  at  S.  Marco's,  where,  instead  of  putting  tho  keys  in 
the  hands  of  S.  Peter,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  re- 
presents the  Holy  Child  offsring  them  to  him  in  a  playful 
attitude.     His  novelty  appears  still  more  conspicuoas  in  ha 
large  histories,  such  as  his  Sacrifice  of  M elchisededi,  in  te 
library  of  the  Passione,  a  picture  abounding  wi&  figures,  in 
whidi  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  equal  to  the  novelty  of  Ibe 
drapeiy,  and  the  animation  of  the  colours  to  that  of  tiie  attl- 
-tudes.     He  has  added  to  it  a  combat  in  the  distance,  well  con- 
ceived, and  in  good  perspective.  I  have  seen  no  other  paintiBg 
of  his  that  displays  more  knowledge.    In  otiier  instances  h» 
is  conftised  and  overloaded,  sometimes  also  eztisvagant,  as  in 
that  grand  fresco  painted  for  the  refectory  of  6.  Agosdno  at  Pia- 
cenza^  or  as  it  is  called  of  the  Rocchettini,  which  represents  tfas 
subject  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast.     This  is  an  idad  feast  d 
meagre  meats,  where  the  sovereigns  are  seen  in  diifesent  seats 
(some  of  them  portraits  of  the  age),  with  lords  of  xsnkfeastiiig 
at  a  splendid  bsuiquet  of  fish,  while  the  poor  are  devonring 
such  food  as  they  have,  imd  a  greedy  man  is  struggling  wifii  a 
huge  mouihfal  sticking  in  his  throat.  The  Lord  blesses  the  ta- 
ble, and  above  is  seen  the  sheet  which  was  shewn  in  a  visum  to 
S.  Peter.  It  is  a  grand  picture,  calculated  to  surprise  tiie  ej^  hj 
the  exactness  with  which  the  partioidar  parte  are  copied  frrom 
nature,  and  with  a  delicacy  that  Oirupeno  asserts  was  un- 
equalled even  by  Lomazzo  in  the  works  he  executed  at  Milan. 
But  it  is  not  happy  as  a  whole ;  the  canvas  is  too  full,  and  there 
is  a  mixture  of  sacred  and  borlesque  subjects,  from  scriptiire 
and  from  the  tavern,  that  cannot  be  reconciled  or  approred. 
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LomaoBK)  gires  the  asmes  of  two  MilaneBe  as  hm  pnpik, 
Oiistafbro  Giooca  and  Amborogio  F^^.  fie  could  not  long 
liave  f^oided  them  hia  instmotioiw,  as  at  ihe  period  when  h& 
wrote  his  Treatise^  bdng-thon  Uxn^  they  were  both  still  m 
early  yoo^  fie  isoiiHiieads  ihem  Ibr  tMr  portraits,  and  the 
first  would  appear  fiever  to  hsfB  been  an  able  oempoeery 
having  left,  peiiape,  no^lher  pieces  in  paUic,exe6pt  his  hk- 
tories  of  S.  Cristofoio,  at  fi.  Vittoie  al  Oorpo,  by  no  means 
exoeUrait.  Figino  saooeeded  no  less  admxiality  in  portraits, 
which  he  painted  also  for  princes,  witii  liigh  commendation 
from  the  Cav.  Marino,  than  in  large  compositions  afanost  always 
executed  in  oil,  and -more  distinguished  by  theenodlmice  tiban 
hy  the  numher  of  the  figures.  Some  of  his  poetnres,  as  his 
S.  Ambrogio,  at  S.  Eustorgio,  or  his  8.  Matteo,  at  ^.  Baffaello, 
though  presraiting  hw  figures,  £ul  not  to  please  by  the  gran- 
deur of  chaiacter  ei^essed  in  the  &ses  cf  those  saints ;  nor 
has  any  other  artist  of  Mihm  approached  in  this  art  nearer  to 
Qaudenno,  who  left  such  noble  cKampks  in  his  6.  GiroJamaand 
S.  Paolo.  In  wodcs  of  a  larger  sade,  irodias  his  Assumption 
of  S.  Fedele,  and  the  very  elegant  Goncesione  at  6.  Antonio, 
he  also  excels,  fiis  method  is  dessiibed  by  his  preceptor,  in 
his  Treatise  (p.  488).  He  proposed  far  his  imitation  the 
lights  and  the  accuracy  of  Lionardo,  the  dignity  of  Bafiaello, 
C^rreggio's  colouring,  and  the  outlines  of  Miohdangelo.  Of 
the  last  in  particular  he  was  one  of  the  most  suocessfiil  imita- 
tors in  his  designs,  whidi  are  conseqpientiy  in  the  highest 
repute ;  but  independent  of  which  he  is  little  known,  eitherdn 
collections  or  in  history,  further  than  Milan.*  This  artistmust 
not  be  mistaken  for  Girolamo  Figino,  his  oontempofary,  ayer^ 
able  painter,  and  an  exact  miniatorist,  if  we  are  to  eredit 
Morigia.  There  is  also  ranked,  among  Lomazao's  disciples,  a 
Pietro  Martire  Stresi,  who  acquired  soane  mputation  by  his 
cof»ee  firom  Rafi&iello. 

The  other  hrandi  of  Gaudenzio's  school,  before  mentioned, 
sprung  from  Bernardino  Lanini  of  Vercelli,  who  there  pro- 
duced some  excellent  early  imitations  of  the  st3rle  of  Gaudenao, 

'^  In  his  kter  works,  in  order  to-exhibit  his  tkiU  in  amttamy,  lie  geye 
in  to  mannerism,  which  rendered  him  hard  in  liis  figofct,  and  kngttid  in 
tfokkwing.  MuwpiotofesbyhisiyffldhaffcbeendseiriwEeattrifaaitedto 
Michelangelo. — A. 
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his  master.  At  S.  Giuliano  there  is  a  Pieti^  with  the  date  of 
1547,  which  miffht  be  ascribed  to  GkuideiiDo,  had  not  the 
name  of  Bernardino  been  affixed.  It  is  the  same  with  hti 
other  pictores,  executed  at  his  native  place,  wh^i  s^l  yoang, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  distinction  consists  in  his  inferior  aoeii- 
racy  of  design,  and  less  force  of  chiaroscuro.  At  a  np&r  age 
he  painted  with  more  freedom,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  manner 
of  the  naturalists,  ranking  among  the  first  in  Milan.  He  had 
a  very  lively  genius  both  for  concaving  and  executing;  and 
adapted  like  that  of  Ferrari  for  noble  histories.  The  one  of 
S.  Catherine,  in  the  diurch  of  that  name,  near  S.  C^so,  ia 
greatly  celebrated,  and  the  more  so,  from  what  Lomazao*  has 
said  of  it,  being  full  of  pictoric  spirit  in  the  features  and  the 
attitudes,  with  colouring  like  Titian's,  and  embued  with  grace, 
no  less  in  the  h/oe  of  the  saint,  which  partakes  of  Guido,  than 
in  the  choir  of  angels,  which  rivals  mose  oi  GhMidenzio.  If 
there  be  any  portion  deficient,  it  is  in  the  want  of  more  can 
in  arranging  his  drapery.  He  was  mudi  emj^yed  boUi  for 
the  city  and  the  state,  particularly  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara, 
where  he  painted  his  Sibyllo,  and  his  Padre  Etemo,  so  greatly 
admired  by  Lomazzo ;  besides  several  histories  of  the  Yiipn, 
which  though  now  deprived  of  their  colour,  still  attract  as  by 
the  spirit  and  clearness  of  the  design.  He  was  sometimes 
fond  of  displaying  the  manner  of  Vinci,  as  in  his  picture  of  the 
Patient  Christ,  between  two  angels,  painted  for  die  church  ol 
Ambrogio ;  so  complete  in  every  part,  so  beautiful  and  devo- 
tional, combined  with  so  fine  a  relief  as  to  be  esteemed  one  ol 
the^nost  excellent  productions  that  adorn  that  church.f 

Bernardino  had  two  brothers,  not  known  beyond  Veroelli ; 
Gaudensio,  of  whom  there  is  said  to  be  an  altar-piece  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Padri  Bamabiti,  representing  the  Virgin  be- 
tween various  saints ;  and  his  second  brother  Girolamo,  from 
whose  hand  I  have  seen  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  belonging 
to  a  private  individual.     Both  display  some  distant 


*  This  S.  Catherine  is  not  now  at  S.  Celao,  but  in  the  oratoiy  annexed 
to  S.  Nazxaro,  and  in  design  and  colonring  is  equal  to  Qandoixio.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Ambrodo  are  equally  beautiful  specimens  of  his  freaoos, 
which  are  highly  estimated.—- A. 

f  Let  us  rather  prize  a  Tiew  of  his  Baptism  of  Christ,  a  painting  In 
oJA,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca.— A. 
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blance  to  Bernardino  in  the  natural  expression  of  the  counte- 
nances, the  former  also  in  the  force  of  his  colouring,  though  alike 
greatly  inferior  in  design.  Three  other  Giovenoni,  suhsequdht  to 
Girolfono,  flourished  i^ut  the  period  of  Lanini,  whose  names 
were  Paolo,  Batista,  and  Giuseppe;  the  last  hecame  an  excellent 
portrait-painter.  He  was  hrother-in-law  to  Lanini,  two  of 
whose  sons-in-law  were  likewise  good  artists ;  Sderi,  whom  I 
reserre  for  the  school  of  Piedmont,  and  Gio.  Martino  Case,  a 
native  of  Yercelli,  who  redded,  howerer,  at  Milan,  whence  I 
obtained  my  information.  Perhaps  the  last,  in  the  list  of  this 
school  was  Vicolnngo  di  YeroellL  In  a  private  house  at  that 
place,  I  saw  his  Supper  of  Belshazzar,  tolerably  well  coloured, 
abounding  with  figures,  extravagant  drapery,  poor  ideas,  and 
no  way  (^culated  to  surprise,  except  by  exhibiting  the  suc- 
cessors of  Raflaello  reduced  thus  gradually  to  so  mean  a  state. 
Good  landscape  painters  were  not  wanting  in  this  happy 
epoch  in  Milan,  particularly  in  the  school  of  Bemazzano, 
their  productions  appearing  in  several  collections,  though  their 
Jiames  are  unknown.  To  this  list  perhaps  belongs  the  Fran- 
cesco Yicentino,  a  Milanese  so  much  commended  by  Lomazzo, 
who,  in  a  landscape,  succeeded  even  in  shewbg  the  dust 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  He  was  also  a  good  figure-painter, 
of  which  a  few  fine  specimens  remain  at  the  Grazie  and  other 
churches.  Some  ornamental  painters  and  of  grotesques  we 
have  already  noticed,  to  which  list  we  may  add  Aurelio  Buso, 
mentioned  with  praise  among  the  native  Venetian  artists,  and 
here  again  justly  recorded  for  his  labours.  Yincenzio  Laviz- 
zario,  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  may  be  esteemed  the 
Titian  of  the  Milanese,  to  whose  name  we  may  unite  that  of 
Gio.  da  Monte  of  Crem%  treated  in  the  preceding  book  and 
•deserving  of  repetition  here.  Along  with  him  flourished 
Giuseppe  Aroimboldi,  selected  for  his  skill  in  portrait,  as  the 
court-painter  of  Maximilian  II.,  in  which  office  he  continued 
.also  under  the  Emperor  Bodolph.  Both  these  artists  were 
much  celebrated  for  those  capricci,  or  fetncy-pieces,  which 
afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  At  a  distance  they  appeared 
ito  be  figures  of  men  and  women ;  but  on  a '  nearer  view 
the  Flora  disappeared  in  a  heap  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
the  Vertuomus  was  metamorphosed  into  a  composition  of 
iruits  and  foliage.     Nor  did  these  fiEuiciful  artists  confine 
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ibenuelYts  to  wibjeotD  taken  £rom  vnoent  &bl6 ;  they  ^Med 
others  in  whieh  they  poetiodilj  introdnoed  Tariaua  powoaifr- 
oati(ms.  The  fbimer  eren  repveeented  Oncna,  with  har  head 
and  Hmlw  oompoeed  only  of  pots  axui  pans  and  other  Jtiiebeii 
utensik;  while  the  latter,  who  acquired  great  credit  ircsm 
iheee  stnmge  inyentie&s,  produeed  a  pietnre  of  Agneohare, 
oonskting  of  spades,  |deagbs,  ^aad  scythes,  witii  other  appvo- 
priate  iaiplements. 

Wo  hare  lastly  to  jisoord^Bii  art  eomwetod  widi  the  infenor 
branehes  of  painting,  aoaroely  noticed  l^  me  in  aay  other 
piaee,  beings  indeed,  purposely  -reserred  for  the  Milanese 
school,  where  it  nore  partraula:]^  fimindied.  This  is  the  «ft 
of  embroidering,  not  mei^  flowers  and  foliage,  but  eEzteaam 
histoiy  and  figore-'pieees.  It  had  oontinned  from  ^e  time  of 
the  Romans  in  Italy,  and  there  »  a  TSfy-ralual^  imeaiiuen 
remaining  in  the  s&^slled  Casola  Dtttisa,  at  the  Moaeo  di 
Classe  at  dEtaTsnna,  prmoreproperlysoBiestripBof  it  brocaded 
witii  gold,  on  which,  in  needlewon:,  appear  tlra  portraits  oi 
2eoone,  Montaoo,  and  other  saintly  bishops.  It  is  a  mo— 
ment  of  the  siadh  eestnry,  and  has  been  described  by  the  Ah. 
Sarti,  and  afterwards  by  Momig.  DionisL  Themmeeiisfcom^eC 
embieidering  sacred  wiedls  with  %arss  wenld  appear,  itma  the 
ancient  piotares,  to  hare  ooetintted  daring  ^e  dark  ageei,  aad 
there  «ie  yet  some  relics  to  be  seen  in  seme  of  oar  samistiuB. 
The  most  entnee  are  at  6.  Niocolo  Collegiala  in  FahrkaaOi 
eonsistmg  of  a  priest's  cope,  with  figures  of  apoetke  and 
•different  saints ;  and  a  vestment  with  mysteries  of  tJ^paamn, 
worked  in  embroidery,  with  the  dry  and  coarse  design  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  Yasari  we  find  frequent  mentioii  ef 
this  art ;  and,  to  ssy  nothing  of  the  ancients,  he  presents  m 
with  many  names  greatty  distingat^edin  it  m  more  cnhiYaieif 
ages ;  snim  as  Plaolo  da  Yerona,  and  one  Nieoolo  Yeaeaiani, 
who  being  in  the  serfice  of  <the  Prime  DorioK  at  Geaoa, 
introdeeed  Perin  del  Yaga  at  that  court,  as  w»U  as  Antonie 
Ubertini,  a  Plorentine,  to  <wliam  we  alluded  under  his  own 
sohooL 

Lomaazo  traces  the  aoooont  of  iheiilikaieBe  firom  the  earliest 
period.  Luoa  Sdiiavone,  he  observes,  canted  this  branch  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  oommunieated  it  to  'Oirohuno  IMfi- 
none,  who  flourished  in  ti»  times  of  the  last  Didce  Sfons, 
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whose  portrait  he  executed  in  embroidery,  besides  several 
large  works,  among  which  is  the  Life  of  our  Lady,  worked  for 
the  Cardinal  Baiosa.  This  skill  became  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  Scipione,  the  son  of  Qirolamo,  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished. His  chasee  of  different  animals  were  in  great 
request  for  royal  cabinets,  a  number  of  them  being  collected 
by  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  English  king  Henry.  Marcan- 
tonio,  son  of  Scipione,  followed  the  genius  of  the  £unily,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  1591  as  a  youth  of  great  promise. 
This  writer  has  also  praised  for  her  skill  in  &e  same  liae, 
Caterina  Cantona,  a  noble  Milanese  lady,  and  ham  omitted 
the  name  of  Pellegrini,  the  Minerva  of  her  time,  only  perhaps 
beoaose  d»  had  then  hardly  become  celebrated.  Other  indi- 
vidnalB  of  tiiia  house  aze  mentioned  in  the  list  of  artists* 
Andrea,  who  painted  in  the  ohok  of  8.  Girolsmo,  and  a 
Pellegnno,  his  cousin,  cdiebrated  in  tiie  histoiy  of  Bedomtno 
for  his  piodiiotions  in  the  Esourial,  and  being  boUi  acrclnteet 
and  pointer  io  the  royal  court  The  lady  of  whom  I  write, 
how  ba  related  to  them  I  know  not,  devoted  hers^  wiioUy  to 
her  needle,  and  by  her  hand  were  embroideied  the  gieat 
palliam  (vestment)  and  other  sacred  fomitme,  sfill  preserved 
in  the  saozist^  of  the  cathedral,  and  exhibited  to  sUaugew 
with  other  carious  specimens  of  ancient  leaaming  and  ^  Arts. 
In  the  Guide  £or  1768,  she  is  called  Antonia,  and  in  ihat  for 
1787  Lodovic%  unless,  indeed,  they  were  two  different  per- 
sons. In  the  following  age  Bosohini  mentioned,  wiik  high 
c(»nmendatbn,  the  unrivalled  Doro&ea  Aromatari,  who,  he 
adds,  prodneed  with  her  needle  all  those  beastiee^hich  the 
finest  and  most  diligent  artists  exhibited  with  thehr  pencil. 
To  hen  he  unites  with  praise  the  names  of  some  olhet  femab 
embxDideren  of  tbe  i^;  and  we,  in  mentioning  ikmi  of 
Areangek  Paladini,  had  occasion  to  eommend  her  pamtings 
and  htf  xteedlewoxk  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Procaccini  and  other  Foreign  and  Native  Artisti  establish  a  new 
Academy,  with  new  itylesi  in  the  dtj  and  atate  of  Milan. 

The  two  series  which  we  have  hitherto  described  have  gnda- 
ally  brought  us  towards  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there 
scarcely  remained  a  trace  either  of  the  Yinci  or  Gaodenzio 
manner.   This  arose  from  their  latest  successors,  who  adopted, 
more  or  less,  those  new  manners  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced into  Milan  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  stj^e.     As 
early  as  the  time  of  Gaudenzio  appeared  in  that  city  the 
Coronation  of  Thorns,  painted  by  Titian,  which  was  so  grenXlj 
admired  that  several  of  his  pupils  came  to  establish  themaelTeB 
ihere,  besides  other  foreigners.     Some  unfortunate  circnni- 
stances  also  occurred;  particularly  the  plague,  which  more 
than  once,  in  the  same  century,  desolated  the  state,  and  whidi 
sweeping  off  native  artists,  opened  the  way  to  strangers  who 
^succeeded  to  their  commissions.    Hence  Lomazso,  at  the  cloee 
of  his  Tempio,  only  commends  three  among  the   Milanese 
figure-painters,  who  then  flourished,   Luini,   Gnoochi,    and 
Duchino,   the  rest  being  all  foreigners.     The  attachment 
shewn  by  several  noble  families  to  the  arts,  conduced  to 
Invite  them  thither,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Borromea, 
which  presented  to  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  their  country 
two  distinguished  prelates.  Cardinal  Carlo,  who  added  to  the 
number  of  saints  at  the  altar,  and  Federigo,  who  nearly 
attained  the  same  honours.     Both  were  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  of  religion ;  they  were  simple  in  private,  but  splendid 
and  liberal  in  public     Out  of  their  economy  they  dotbed  and 
fed  numbers  of  citiaens,  and  promoted  the  dignity  of  the 
sanctuaiy,  and  of  their  country.     They  erected  and  reetorod 
many  noble  edifices,  and  decorated  with  paintings  a  &r  greater 
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number  both  in  and  beyond  the  cltj,  insomuch  as  to  make  it 
observed  that  Milan  was  no  less  indebted  to  the  Borromei 
than  Florence  to  her  Medici,  or  Mantna  to  her  Gonzaghi. 
The  Car.  Federigo,  who  received  his  education  first  at 
Bologna,  then  at  Rome,  not  only  possessed  a  decided  incli- 
nation but  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  also  enjojred  a 
longer  and  more  tranquil  pontificate  than  Carlo,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  afford  them  superior  patronage.  Not  satisfied 
with  employing  the  ablest  sorchitects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
in  public  works,  he  rekindled,  as  it  were,  the  spark  that  yet 
survived  of  Vinci's  academy,  instituting,  with  much  care  and 
expense,  a  new  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  He  provided  it 
with  schools,  with  casts,  and  a  very  choice  picture-gallery,* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  students,  taking  advantage  of  the 
plan  and  rules  of  the  Roman  academy,  founded  a  few  years 
before  with  his  co-operation.  The  grand  colossal  figure  of 
S.  Carlo  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  new  school  and  on  its 
founder,  being  executed  in  bronze  from  the  design  of  Cerani, 
and  exhibited  at  Arena,  the  place  where  the  saint  was  bom ; 
a  statue  fourteen  times  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  and 
vieing  with  the  grandest  productions  of  Greek  or  Egyptian 
statuary.  In  painting,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  Sie  new 
is  not  equal  to  the  ancient  school,  though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  fine  artists,  as  we  shall  shew.  Meanwhile  we 
must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  and  explain  how  the 
Milanese,  being  reduced  to  very  few  artists,  while  painters 
were  much  in  request  for  the  ornament  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices,  greatly  on  the  increase,  were  superseded  by 
foreign  artists,  such  as  the  Campi,  the  Semini,  the  Procaccini, 

*  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Italy  who  collected  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school,  which  was  then  fast  rising  into  reputation.  His  agree- 
ment with  Grio.  Brenghel  still  exists,  who  painted  for  the  academic  col- 
lection at  Milan  the  Four  Elements,  pictures  very  often  repeated,  of 
which  copies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  Melzi 
collection  at  Milan,  and  in  several  at  Rome.  The  artist,  who  had  great 
skill  in  drawing  flowers,  fruits,  herbs,  birds,  and  animals,  of  whidi  he 
formed  copious  and  beautiful  compositiofis,  displayed  a  grand  variety  in 
these,  and  was  no  less  admirable  in  his  high  finish,  in  the  deamess  of  hi» 
colours,  and  in  other  qualities  which  acquired  him  the  esteem  of  the 
greatest  artists,  among  whom  Rubens  was  one  who  availed  himself  of  his- 
talents  for  landscape,  which  he  introduced  into  his  own  pictures. 
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aiid  tfa»  NvvDloai,  wiio  iHindwed  new  tikyies^  wfaile  otbea 
Trere  soi^il  out  ia  fisni^  parts  by  some  of  the  eitueens  of 
Mikov  -prntHofohaij  hj  Cemio  and  by  Momzzone.  These 
became  the  iusinatogs  of  almost  all  the  Milanese  youfcli,  and 
of  the  state;  ^ese  ooameneiag  their  hdwors  about  1570, 
whidi  they  eoBtnnied  until  afifcer  1600,  at  length  rose  so  supe- 
rior to  the  aneient  sohoolsy  not  so  much  in  soundness  of  ta£te 
and  maaimsi  as  in.  the  amenity  of  their  coloiir8y.as  gradually 
to  exttngmA  them.  Nor  did  they  only  aim  at  teaching  new 
s^es;  some^  of  them  began  to  trea^  them  with  so  muck  baste 
as  to  fall  iato  mannerism^  fix>m  whidi  pediod  their  sdiool 
began  to  deoline  and  appeased  to  havo  adopted  as  a  ni5>.Tnm  to 
praise  the  tfaaoty  of  the  aadeuts,  and  to  praotise  the  hasto  of 
the  modems.     But  let  us  vetnm  to  our  subject 

I  mentioned,  not  &r  back,  in  treating  of  Titian's  disciples, 
the  nwnnn  of  Gallisto  da  Lodi  and  Gio*  da  Monte,  and  T  hare 
here  to  add  Uiat  of  Simone  Petwzaao  or  Preteraxzano,  wikv 
ou  his  Heti,  ai  S.  Fedeley  inscribed  himself  Titiani  Diseipu^ 
lu9.;  and  his  <dose  imitaition  seems  to  confirm  its  tntdi.  £Ce 
prodiMed  also  woiks  in  freseo^  and  particularly  at  S.  Bamaba 
sovefal  histories  of  St^PaaL  He  there  appears  to  baye  aimed 
at  uniting  Uie  expiesaon,  the  foreshortening,  and  the  perspeo- 
tiyie  of  the  Milanese^  to  the  oelouring  of  the  Tenetian  artists ; 
noble  works,  if  they  were  thoroughly  correct;  and  if  the 
author  bad  been  as  exeelleat  in  fresco  as  in  oil-painting. 
JProm  Yenioe,  or  rather  from  its  senate,  we  trace  die  name 
of.CesBoe  Daadolo,  who  went  to  settle  at  Milan,  and  whose 
paintings  adorn  yaiious  palaees,  esteemed  no  less  for  their  art 
than  on  aocoont  of  the  rank  of  the  noble  artist 

The  Campi  were  among  the  most  eager  to  establish  tiiem- 
sdyes  at  Milan,  where  they  were  much  employed,  and  Bernar- 
dino more  than  the  rest  He  painted,  likewise,  in  the  adja- 
cent cities,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  he  completed  for 
the  Certosa^  at  Pavia,  the  before-^mentioned  altar-pieoe  of 
Andrea  Solaxi,  which,  remaining  unfinished  at  his  death,  was, 
afiker  the  lapse  of  many  years,  completed  in  the  same  style  br 
Bernardino,  so  as  to  appear  wholly  j&om  the  same  hand. 
Unable  alone  to  despatch  his  commi8Bion%  he  had  his  cartoons 
coloured  by  his  papOs,  who  became,  like  theirnnster,  aecnxato^ 
precise,  and  worthy  of  the  commendations  bestowed  upon 
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them  bj  Lenm&BO.  One  of  tfaem  was  Griussppe  Meda,  botk 
paanter  and  arelntoety  who  lopresented  upon  an  organ^  in  the 
MetropolttaiN^  the  figufe  of  David  aeen  playing  before  the 
ark.  Tins  -work  is  eited  by  Oriaadi,  nnder  the  name  of 
Carlo  Meda^  wbo,  perfaapa  bdo^jped  to  the  family  of  the 
preceding,  and  w%o,  a»  stated  in.  the  dictionary,  appears 
yonnger.  Few  of  his  oilier  piotoreB  ane  to  be  seen,  as  is 
obsexred  by  SoaimellL  Another  was  Daniello  Conio,  of 
Mikn^  who  became  a  landso^  painter  of  gnai  merit ;  per^ 
haps  a  brother,  or  other  relation  of  the  same  Ridolfo  Cunio, 
iHio  is  met  with  in  ser^ral  MilMiosa  ooileetions,  and  is  parti- 
enlariy  edebrated  for  his  deogn*  The  third  was  Carlo  Urbini 
da  Crema,  one  of  tiie  least  o^bcaied  but  meet,  desiring 
artists  of  his  age^  and  one  whom  we  luure  oommemorated 
elsewhere.  Lamo  obsexrw,  that  Bemasdine  had  a  ymi  num- 
ber of  sclH>lan  and  asflistants,  and  £ram  his  aoeonat^  we  are 
here  enaibied  to  add  the  names  of  Andrea  da  Yiadana^  Ginli- 
ane  or  Oinlio  de'  Ciq^itaBi,  of  Lodi,  and  Andrea  Marliano,  of 
P^tim  Perin^s,  also,  Andrea.  Pellini  bdongs  to  thb  list, 
who,  ihengh  mdoiowii  in  his  naiiTe  otfy  of  Cremenay  is  osl^ 
brsted  at  Milan  for  his  Dtsewifc  hom  tiie  Csoss^  placed  at 
S;  Enstorgio,  in  l^Ofi. 

Of  a  li^  date^  appeased  at  Milan  the  two  Semini,  from 
Genoa;  both  oi  whm  were  much  employed,  and  hoth  dis- 
eipiea  of  the  Roman  more  than  any  o^er  style.  Otta^io,  the 
eldest^  instmeted  Pu>l  Camillo  Landnani,  oaUed  U  Dachinos 
who  was  justly  praised  in  the  Tempiotd  Lomasao  as  &  yonth 
of  tfte  greatest  prmmse.  He  aabaaqnently  produced,  a  number 
of  altar-pieces,  among:  win^  was.  aiNaiirity  at  &  Amlurogioi 
in  which,  to  the  design  and  eI^|aaoe  of  his  master,  he  unites 
periusps  a  gresAer  degree  of  sei^ie8&  The  professors- hitherto 
described  do  not  reaoh  the  em  of  the  art's  decline,  except^ 
possibly,  in  Hhmt  eztseme  old  age  ;  iasnuieh  as  to  be  f  oUy 
worthy  of  ^  piaiss  I  hsataw. 

The  artists,  howerecv  who  mere  portieuhaly  employed  them- 
selres  in  painting  and  teadiing  at  Milan  during  this  period, 
were  the  Procaccint  of  Bologmu  Thong^nol  mentioned  by 
Lomasno  in  his  Treatise^in  tl^  year  1584,  th^  are  afterwa«ia^ 
in  1590,  recorded  with  nmch  honour,  in  hiisTempio  ;so  that  we 
may  infer  ikai  thsy  beeame  eriehated  daring  the  intervening 
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period  at  Milan,  where  they  •fterwaidBegtaMiAedthCTDaelves  IE 
1609.  Ercole  is  atthe  head  <^  thia  fiimily,  whomOriandi^ioUow- 
iiiKMalvafflayrepreeents  in  a  militaijmanner,  as  havin^r  lost  th& 
field  at  Bobgna,  where  he  could  no  longer  ^  make  head  agsunst 
the  Samacchini,the  Ceei,  the  Sahhatini^the  Paaaarotd,  theFoa- 
tana,  the  Caracci,  thon^  he  afterwards  encountered  the  Figxni, 
the  Lnini,  the  Cerani,  and  the  Morauoni,  at  Milan."  I  am 
at  a  lo08  how  to  verify  such  an  assertion.  Erode  was  bom  in 
1520,  as  I  gathered  from  a  MS.  of  P.  Besta,  in  the  Ambroeian 
library  ;  and  in  1590,  when  the  ^  Tanple  of  Painting"  fint 
issned  from  the  press,  he  was  very  old,  nor  did  he  ever  exhibit 
any  of  his  pictures  in  pnUic  at  Milan,  so  that  Lomazao  ou^ 
to  haye  sought  subjects  for  commendation  of  him  from  PSarma^ 
and  more  particularly  Bologna.  Many  of  his  works  still  re- 
main there,  from  which  we  may  decide  whether  Malyasia  and 
Baldinucd  had  more  reason  to  represent  him  as  an  artist  of 
mediocrity,  or  Lomazzo  to  entitle  him  a  yery  successful  imi- 
tator of  the  great  Correggio's  colouring,  as  well  as  of  his  grace 
and  beauty.  In  my  own  opinion  he  appears  somewhat  minnle 
in  design,  and  feeble  in  his  colouring,  resembling  the  tone  of 
the  Florentines ;  a  thing  so  common  among  his  oontemporariee, 
that  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  made  a  peculiar  reproach  to 
him.  For  the  rest  he  is  more  pleasing,  accurate,  and  exaet» 
than  most  artists  of  his  age ;  and  poedbly  his  oyer-diligence 
acted  as  an  obstade  to  him  in  a  city  where  the  rapid  Fontana 
bore  the  chief  sway.  But  this  quality,  besides  exempting  him 
from  the  mannerism  then  beginning  to  prevail,  rendered  him 
an  excellent  preceptor  ;  whose  principal  duty  is  found  to  con- 
sist in  checking  the  impatience  of  young  artists,  and  accnst<Mn- 
ing  them  to  precision  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Thus  many 
excellent  pupils  sprung  from  his  school,  such  as  SAimiivJiit^f^ 
Sabbatini,  and  Bertoia.  He  instructed  also  his  three  eonjs^ 
Camillo,  Giulio  Cesare,  and  Carlo  Antonio,  from  which  last 
i^rung  Ercole  the  younger ;  all  masters  of  young  Milanese 
artists,  and  of  whom  it  will  be  our  business  to  treat  in  sao- 
cession. 

Camillo  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was  known  to 
Lomazzo,  who  describes  him  as  an  artist  distinguished  both  for 
his  dedgn  and  his  colouring.  He  recmved  his  first  instructions 
from  his  fiither,  and  often  displays  a  resemblance  in  his  lieads» 
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and  in  the  distrilmtioii  of  his  tints ;  thongh,  where  he  painted 
▼ith  care,  he  both  wanned  and  broke  them,  as  well  as  employed 
the  middle  ooloors,  in  a  superior  manner.     He  studied  other 
schools,  and  if  we  are  to  beliere  some  of  his  biographers,  he 
practised  at  Borne  from  the  models  of  Bafiaello  and  Michel- 
angelo, besides  being  paasionatelj  devoted  to  the  heads   of 
Parmigianino,  an  imitation  of  which  is  perceptible  in  all  his 
works.      He  possessed  wonderful  hydhtj  botii  in  conception 
and  execution ;  added  to  nature,  beauty  and  spirit,  always 
attractive  to  the  eye,  though  they  do  not  always  satisfy  the 
judgment.      Nor  is  this  surprising,  as  he  early  threw  off  the 
reign  of  paternal  instruction,  and  executed  works  enough  to 
have  employed  ten  artists  at  Bologna,  at  Ravenna,  Reggio,  Pia- 
cenza,Pavia,  and  Genoa.  He  was  by  many  called  the  Yasari, 
and  the  Zuocaro  of  Lombardy ;  although,  to  say  truth,  he  sur* 
passes  them  in  sweetness  of  stj^e  and  of  colours.  He  was  parti- 
cuku>ly  engaged  at  Milan,  a  city  which  boasts  some  of  his  best 
productions,  by  which  he  obtained  reputation  there ;  and  many 
of  his  worst,  with  which  he  satisfied  those  who  valued  ma 
name*    Of  his  earliest  works  ther^  and  the  most  free  from 
mannerism,  are  those  adorning  the  exterior  of  the  organ  at  the 
Metropolitaoa,  along  with  various  mysteries  of  our  Lady,  and 
two  iustories  of  David  playing  upon  his  harp ;  all  described 
yery  minutely  by  Mal^asia.      But  he  produced  nothing  in 
Milan  equal  to  his  Judgment  at  S.  Procol  di  Reggio,  esteem* 
ed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fresco  in  all  Lombardy ;  and 
to  his  S.  Rocoo  among  the  sick  and  dying  of  the  plague,  a 
picture  that  intimidated  Annibal  Canux;i,  when  he  had  to  paint 
a  companion  for  it  (see  Malvasia,  p.  466).     The  pictures  pro- 
duced byCamillo,  in  the  cathednd  of  Piaoenza,  where  the 
doke  of  Parma  had  placed  him  in  competition  with  Lodovioo 
Caracd,  whose  genius  was  then  mature,  are  well  and  carefully 
executed.     He  there  represented  our  Lady  crowned  Queen  of 
the  Universe  by  the  Almighty,  surrounded  with  a  very  full 
choir  of  angels,  in  whose  forms  he  displayed  the  most  fimshed 
beauty.     It  was  the  part  of  Lodovico  to  represent  other  angels 
around ;  and  opposite  to  the  Coronation  the  Padri  del  Limbo. 
The  first  occupied  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  tribune ; 
though  both  then  and  now  he  was  esteemed  by  spectators  the 
least  worthy  of  the  two.     However  advantageously  he  there 
TOL.  n.  2  1. 
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•p^peira, 'Mid  entitled  «•  the  «ii)riMM  €f  ^ 
InEtefiMH,  «8  fPeft  w  tOMFcflen^  he  Jifc  «1»  mam  *imB  Ann  « 
pQdioaof  lM«en8eq»eB0»fli^i«deKtfCSHBHd^idbA»%f  Ife 
iwvfthy  rflai  idB«B,tbe  iiatiHiil  €Ky(wiMi<rfhiB4 
cf  to  attjiades,  and^if  jagflyMfco^n^ptiJHny  « 
mpeeed  to  AieiiioM  ^maasaom  amrBfAam  <i  In  nwid,  i 
ne  iapii»t«iyapdw^Balaie«^fP>>o^e*MAoMoge«Bw«^^ 
Cstmoers  «if6iior  digiaty,  Iflcewkp^ia  hm  ij,nMi  €f  the  y>n- 
BT^  th»wg  tlwt  of  Oimll<^aTOvki(yiiil»1faiA«di.  Thsj 
idso  eoceoiitod  bomb  ystones^f  the  MiilimiBj  ]^bfle4  ^fifmml^ 
«ach  other ;  and  mfanotft  h— ring  <ie  «nM  pcoportiom  as  we 
liaYe  ahreafy  nomfeioned.  B«t  ae  -liiB  ChsMoi  Mmu  inr,  Fka- 
caoeim  IgUbe  mortytft  twiipUudo>vcrla8  uuaif  uiilmu.  & 
ifi^F^en  B9W  ifell  imi^Fed  ib  the  celleetkNM  cif  the  gBint^  wai 
tNHr  awn  ^nnoe  has  iXfooMy  ebtained  cue  of  las  AflBUBftiaaii^ 
ifithApoetilee  snrooiidiBg  4he  tenbof  Jwm,>fiel»M»MI<tf 
wwiefty,  and  in  u  gia&d  nanner* 

Otdlio  Cesove,  the  heat  of  the  tVacaewm,  irit 
tdmself  to  eeaipUiie  "wilh  wtceeoa,  -i  '  ^  \  _ 
•elf  to  paiatinr,  a«  to  a  len  hJicdkws  aed  aaoie  fieasuag  <_ 
He  frequented  ihe  Oflpmed  Aeadeaaj  at  Bdogna?  and  it  k 
eeid,  that  taking  f^fEesee  at  seme  taiMal  ohaotraiaiafl  ef 
JLnnihairs,  he  ativok,  and  eyan  'womided  luoa*  Uu  Pieucli 
iHographer  atates  Oitiiio'fl  hirUi  to  hs^  eecnzved  hn  IS48y 
tiiongh  he  peet^Mmee  ^kae  qnaRd  mrtfl  1609,  in^rfneh  yw 
—         ItmstJiafe 


the  Pnycaeeim  eetalhfiBhed  themiwilvee  at  ttihui. 
^eoenned,  hemrerei^  mnch  ^ailier,  as  in  1609  ^Ralio  iras  a 
fenewfied  pamter,  whSe  Annihal  iraa  in  %n  deeiiBe,  Oii£i> 
Oeaare's  etndieB  were  difeoted  te  ^le  modelsof  Cetwiggiu,  mad 
n  ifl  the  opunoQ  of  many,  iw&  no  one  approadied  bcjhiqi  to 
the  giand  ai^ie  of  that  artist.  Xn  his  sntajl  pietuiefiy  witli  fear 
igiiies,  in  which  imiWSon  is  more  easy,  he  has  efftoft  leea 
nistaken  for  liis  original,  thoogh  his  elecanee  oanaot  fmasi 
Hie  sBsne  dlear  and  naUre  tone,  nar  his  omnxs  Urn  mma»  nA 
and  porous  faaodGng.  One  of  Ins  Jiadonaaa,  aft  &  lAigi 
de  Praneesi,  trt  Rome,  was,  in  &ct,  engrsfod  not  Iod^ 
ibra  woik  of  AHc^gri,  hyaa  oxcdUent  arM;;  ^"^ 
•#1iier  equally  fine  imrtationa  in  -flie  BauyftaH 
Parma;  in  that  of  Hie  Chueghi,  !n  Oenoa,  and  olher  ^ 
ibnonf   his   namenms   altar-pieoes,  the  one  I  lavre* 
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wliididispli^mott^t^  Ooraegfio  fnanpq^  ig  ti  6.  Afim»  in 
BiMoia.  It  wptoawitg  tbe  Vkgin  and  Oiuld,  gHmwafci  witk 
6ome  figures  of  angelfl  and  aainta,  whi^  are  mm  ||un\g  Mid 
anffing  vpon  him.  H«  hat  periMfa,  iadeed,  ^^ana  amairliat 
fceyoadtfUfimitarfpAiyiatU,  koafar  to  fltttaoi  aare  mofl^ 
winck  ifl  tlie  caw  inth  Mb  MtuBnato^  nt  &  JV  rttdn,  ia  JJilan; 
inirliioli  <he  Ho^  Tiigia  and  ai^  aae  aeen  jailing  at  aadk 
atiiar,  a  weuBitaMe  kix%  awpaliUa  aidw  i^^ 
or  a»  nnrflteiy.  la  lut  atttedaa,  jIm,  ke  «m  mb 
fftiikyof  exlrafBgHMa,«8i&  Im  MaiiTidettaC  £L 
mthoAvrah^  that  nuae,  a  fMaia  attactifa  I^itsaav- 
mei^  and  il0  graee^  Ikaagk  the  igare  of  tfaa  aiaiwifMnarii'  ia  la 
too  ioaeeda^lMB.    GMm  kA  wmmf  vmw ' 

■  V& 


laaUiFteHigsoflha  Bad  fi«sat  &  Tittate,  ia  lOha; 
and  aMia  ia  Chnaai  whan  Soffom  hm  {xaated  t^oa  oat. 
What  Bi  aarpnttBg,  ia  m  vart  a  naaoker  m  hka  fieaef»  10  tbe 


mukmmyfi  Us  deaiga,  Hw  vaiEialgr  of  ina  kkas^aad  Ua  d^ 
'    '  ia  Ilia  iiakad  and  daeaaed  aari 


geaee  l>o£b  ia  liia  naked  and  daeaaed  pazt%  iiaaakiiwl  at  die 
aaiae  tiiae  wifk  a  gfandeaf^  -wUeli,  if  I  wmkim  net,  hb 
deriTed  from  ika  CanecL  la  the  flaariaty  af  &  Maria^^ 
SaronOy  ia  his  picture  of  Saints  Andrea,  Oasio,  aad  Ambm^f^y 
disfdafing  the  smmA  ^Kgnifiad  ohaiactor  «f  their  aehaei ;  ii^ 
indeed,  we  ave  net  4o  anppoae,  ttast  in  <eoarin>aa  wtt  dte 
Oameei,  he  aeyired  it  fmm  theae  aaagpifiocat  aaaddbi  «f  the 
art  aa  J^unaa* 

To  ^eee  two augr  he  added OadaateiAe  Piwaanraai^  aotaa 
a  figare,  hat  a  geoa  huidaeafw  peiatar,  aad  a  teieaiUe  haad  in 
diawiiig  fraSta  aad  ^9wan*    Be  prodaoed  a  Tanatgr  ^  ^ 


lor  the  ICaaame  gaOIery,  which  happaaia^  to  pleaae  the 
comrt,  then  <»e  of  tibe  bnaiAei  af  flpata,  hb  had  fia^eat 
coniBiiaaoBS  from  ^tati  aoaotvy,  inaaimh  that  iie  roae,tiKnigh 
the  weakeat  of  the  fiaaSr,  laAo  41m  hidhawt  aepota* 

HiePtoeaecim  openedaidioelsat  Muaai^  where  the7<»btaiBed 
the  repetition  of  Idad  and  able  mafiei,  adacatkig,  betii  for 
the  otjr  aad  elate,  ee  gveaA  a  awiaher  of  artiiAa,  tiiat  it  awadd 
l>e  neither  peaiftle  aor  iieeM  to  ooaapriae  dMan  all  in  a  Ua- 
torv.  They  txmldhoait  among  theaaaooieinivaniloaa  of  aaear 
sMe,  the  aame  aa  the  diaoidee  «f  the  Oaraoci ;  tfaon|^  aaeat 
of  them  aimed  at  observing  the  manner  of  their  masters ; 
4Bome  maintuning  it  hj  tiieir  aecnraey)  and  others  iajnring  it 
2  L  2 
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by  their  oyer  haste.  We  reeerre  the  series  of  them,  howe?^ 
to  the  last  epoch,  in  order  not  to  disperse  the  same  school 
through  diiSerent  parts. 

The  last  of  the  foreigners  who  then  gave  instrnctions  at 
Milan,  -was  Panfilo  NuYolone,  a  noble  Cremonese,  of  whose 
style  we  treated  at  length  in  the  list  of  the  Cav.  Trotti'g 
diseiple&  He  was  a  diligent  rather  than  an  ima^natire 
artist,  and  produced  no  works  of  any  extent  at  Milan,  except 
for  the  nunneries  of  Siunts  Domenioo  and  Lanaro,  where  he 
painted  in  the  ceiling  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  the  Bich 
Man,  with  true  pictoric  splendour ;  which  is  no  less  apparent 
in  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cupola  of  the  Paasione. 
In  his  altar-pieces,  And  histories  executed  for  the  ducal  galleiy 
at  Parma,  he  aimed  rather  at  perfecting  than  at  multiplying 
his  figures.  He  instructed  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  ara 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  the  two  others  are  fre- 
•quendy  m^itioned  by  diffluent  illustrators  of  the  paintings  of 
Milan,  of  Piaoenza,  of  Parma,  and  of  Brescia :  where  they 
are  Also  sumamed,  from  their  fienher,  the  Panfili.  We  shall, 
Jiowever,  treat  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  age  during 
which  they  flourished. 

Fede  Cializia  introduced  another  foreign  style  into  Milan,  a 
female  artist,  who,  according  to  Orlandi,  was  a  native  of 
Trent.  Her  father,  Annunzio,  was  a  celebrated  miniaturist, 
bom  at  the  same  place,  and  a  resident  at  Milan,  and  from  him 
^rhaps  she  acquired  that  taste  for  accurary  and  finish  of  hand, 
no  less  remarkable  in  her  figures  than  in  her  landscapes  ;  in 
other  points  more  similar  to  the  Bolognese  predecessors  of  the 
Caracci,  than  to  any  other  school.  There  are  some  specimena 
t>f  her  style  in  foreign  collections.  One  of  her  befii-studied 
pictures  is  seen  at  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  whrae  she  painted  the 
titular  saint,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  dress  of  a 
{gardener.*  This  lady  has  been  criticised  by  the  exoeilait 
-author  of  the  Guide,  for  her  too  great  study  of  the  ideai^ 
which  she  aimed  at  introducing  both  into  her  design  and 
colouring,  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  of  truth,  a  practice 
pretty  much  in  vogue  at  that  period  in  Italy.  About  the 
aame  time,  one  Orazio  Yaiauo  was  employed  a  good  deal  aX. 

*  TbiM  picture  it  new  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacotect  at  Miltn.— A. 
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Milan,  where  he  long  redded,  called  H  Fiorontino  from  hiB 
extraction.  He,  in  aome  way,  came  to  be  confounded,  in 
some  of  his  pictures,  with  the  elder  Palma,  as  we  are  informed 
bj  Orlandi ;  bnt  how,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  specimens  of 
his  composition  at  S.  Carlo  and  at  S.  Antonio  Abater  are 
judicious  and  diligent,  though  somewhat  feeble  in  point  of 
colouring ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  lights  much  resem- 
bling the  tone  of  Roncalli.  He  likewise  yisited  Qenoa ;  but 
neither  he  nor  Galizia,  as  I  am  aware,  left  any  pupils  at 
Milan.  The  same  may  be  ssud  of  the  two  Oarloni,  noble 
fresco-painters  belonging  to  Genoa,  and  of  Valerie  Profonda-^ 
yalle,  from  Lovanio,  who  painted  glass,  as  well  as  in  oil 
and  in  ^sco,  for  all  which  he  had  frequent  commissions  at 
court 

We  ought  here  to  add  the  name  of  Federigo  Zuocari,  an 
artist  invited  b^  the  Card.  Federigo  Borromeo  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Milan,  where,  as  well  as  at  Paria,  he  painted,  aa 
we  hare  mentioned  {at  p.  412,  toL  i.).  I  am  indebted  to 
the  polite  and  kind  attention  of  Sig.  Bernardo  Gattoni,  chap- 
lain and  rector  of  the  oUier  Borromean  college  at  Pavia,  n>r 
correcting  an  error  into  which  I  had  fallen,  from  following  the 
local  tradition  rather  than  the  written  authority  of  the  same 
Zuccheri,  in  his  ''  Passaggio  per  I'ltalia,"  a  yery  rare  work, 
and  which  I  had  not  seen  at  that  time.  In  it  are  described 
the  pictures  of  the  Borromean  college  at  Paria;  and  it 
appears,  that  Zuccari  produced  no  other  besides  the  principal 
picture,  that  of  S.  Carlo,  who  is  seen  in  the  consistory  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  cardinal's  hat ;  the  rest  being  from  the 
hand  of  Cesare  Nebbia,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period. 
In  order  to  have  them  retouched  at  leisure,  while  they  were 
left  to  dry,  the  cardinal  Federigo  despatched  the  two  artists 
to  visit  the  sacred  mount  of  Yarallo,  whence  they  passed  to 
Arona,  and  next  to  the  Isola  BeUa,  rituated  upon  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  the  cardinal  joined  them,  and  where  each  of 
them  left  a  work  in  fresco,  upon  two  pilasters  of  the  chapel  at 
that  place.  There  has  since  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
college,  an  original  letter  of  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  then  rector,  that  Nebbia  should  be  received  into 
iho  college,  and  the  sums  of  money  disbursed  to  both  entered 
in  the  books  of  account. 
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PioceDdiw  Msi  to  tho0t  ariitto  wko  fltadied  ai 
I  shall  htmj  aealioa  Bicct  of  Nomui,  \Ml  Fanm 
Kappiof  Mlki^Boi<witiBg•tiM»of  t]MflBM|iaoe,«^ 
MnontedinlheliTMofBiiii^ou.  BMfiagatBoMe,  tfam 
m  no  way  cotttnbatod  to  tlw  £mm  of  tbftr  aatrre  selioo^ 
Mitiiflrl^thiirpQpikyBor  their  emiiplo;  andoTonaiBooM^ 
the  J  aiaj  W  Md  to  ham  added  niher  to  the  AvnlMr  of 
rft**»»jy  than  to  iho  dooofatMn  of  tiio  oitv.  Bioei  -wtm  m 
ireeeo  paintOTj  Tory  wall  ad^ited  to  tbo  haitj  temp«r  of 
Sixtw  T«,  wfaooo  woffka  ho  ai^iiiiteoded,  and  promoted  Ae 
effiBwbatotailo  theft  80  woraleitt;  ht  wmemtdmoA ima^ 
and  beaaty  of  fotma.  rtaoai  pvaood  tho  aiamier  of  Chn- 
Ta^^po^  b«i  his  oaioer  was  short  Nafpi  dwfiaya  gret^ 
Tsriety ;  and  when  he  painted  in  his  Lombard  manner^  sodt 
a»  in  ya  Assuasptioii,  at  tho  doistor  of  tlw  Minerns  with 
otiier  pieeas  at  the  UmSti^  ho  showed  himsrif  a  naftuaKot  ht 
more  pleasing  than  tho  nwamsTists  of  his  timo. 

ThsBO  floirisfaed  like  wiaa»  f or  a  fe  w  yoaia,  at  Bone,  fte  Can 
Pier  Fxaaoesso  HaaBoohell^  oalled  Mb  his  hnrtfa^aoo  Mono* 
aoiie.  After  pfaetiamf  there  In  a  period,  £roai  aD  tho  host 
HMNlelsy  whioh  inineMd  both  his  mind  aad  his  jiroJaolieai^ 
ho  direisted  hio  atteatioft  to  tho  Mihueso  mhool,  m  wUdk  ho 
taoghtaadsaeeoodod  beyond  aUexaayiOy  in  improTiiy  his  owtt 
flUku    ItwillbosaffieieBttoeompatofaispietnro</t]»]^ 


phany  whkh  he  painted  in  fioseo  for  ono  of  &o  ehiqwla  of 
&  BilTestroy  in  oopil^,  whkk  beasts  no  beaatr  beyond  thai  of 
odomiiiff ;  and  his  otiisr  E^phaay,  phMsed  at  &  Antonio 


Abater  at  Mika,  idiieh  appears  liko  ^  prodoetion  of  another 
hand;  sadi  an  ^e  superiority  of  tho  de8b;n,  tiio  ofloet^ 
and  the  dinday  of  dnpery,  in  the  manner  of  the  Y enotians: 
Ho  is  said  to  hai^o  stadied  ntian  and  Twal  Yetmem; 
and  ssBM  of  his  angels  aw  pabted  with  anno  and  ha^ 
in  those  loaf  propor^ons  Hal  are  not  the  beet  eharacteristaoa 
€i  'KatoiottOb  la  geosial,  tho  gomns  of  Moraczone  was  not 
adapted  for  tha gnoefid,  bat  for  tho  stoong  aad  magniieeot; 
as  appeaai  is  his  S.  Uiehael's  Cdnqnest  orer  tho  bad  Angeb^ 
at  8.  Giou  di  Como^  and  in  the  ehapel  of  tho  Fkgdiasiono,  at 
Vareso.  In  1026  ho  was  invited  to  Pfaoensa^  to  paint  tfio 
gnmd  eiqpohk  of  tho  eathednd,  a  work  iHneh  was  left  raj 
incomplete  by  his  death,  and  bestowed  npcm  Gneroino.     1^ 
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had  igamm.  tibfr  %■»•  tl  two  frophetn^  wbic&  in  acny  other 
pkc«  wonld  ksra^  mppmnd  im  the.  ffraatet  anUrantage,  but 
Aerar  thay  aie  tiwini  inla  ifav  Bkam  hf  Hkoee  of  his*  sno^ 
eeaaaa^  tfiaA.  wmgiri—  oi  ka  ast^  wl»  tioow  into  it  the  wfaol9 
enefaafrtaiamt  ef  nh^k  hinnm  f  Dhh>  IfosaBone  was  em^ 
plojedL  for  iliffaaatooilaotieB^  bmi  lasaitikMfr  £»r  ehimhea)  asil 
weesveiik  a  nafer  q£  ceamMuulaiig  htm  CardknJ  iWde^^ 
and  iJwjdiigafiHMfiTiin,  tola  wfafchilw»Wie^iTidlriff^ 

C<mtaui|iiiBLjr  ^ifitft  hia  floniBlMRi  €Uo«.  Batiala  Cnrnph, 
ftettet  Inunpnli^tinDiaBHeolCaBBV,  hia  ■■dvo'ftoee^  a  aiaii 
tBWttiatibatKcwrawiaa  Spnmg'iraMftlniily^aailal^.iridBb 
left  ffwrnev  aiits  geiDHc  aA  SI  Muia  li  Buato,  where  hk 
Gio.  Pmh^  and  IMbeU^  1^  fatiiev  er 


(IanrMtcartrawyol),kHlbee«eBi|Ae7«ML  Heata^edal 
BoBietanda^Teiiioe^  vnkiMg' to  thtttef  pHalag  great  Imow- 
lecigei  int  tha  art  of  nmke&g,  ar  irau  ae  in  ndliiteelne ; 
haig^  imnwamM,  cMdngindied  ftnrgood  taete  ia  Mteiatai'e  and 
for  polite  iwniiufrmhuiautfc  WitLeodto  qnaliffiBatiom,  he  took 
idm  lead  at  tike  eeoti  oi  Miui,  fiwai  whadi;  he  ieeei¥e4  a 
sadaaj  ;  a*  fisar  thaa  in  Hm  great  aadBrtakings- of  tie  €avd 
Feobn^aBithadkeetieaoidieraeaden^  Notti»'div>ettiipea 
tke  biahfingiiy  stateen^  aad  baariHFiknd,  whi^  he  eitiker  4e^ 
fligned  or  ezeooted^  bat  whieh  as^'  Iteae  oemieeted  wilfr  im 
aakjeety  ke  funted  a  great  number  of  allar-pieeeB^  in  wkklk 
he  a^  enoe  eadkibited,  tf  i  mieCaike'  net,  great  exeeUieBoe»  aad 
great  deteta.*  He  is^  in^asmUy  free^  spirited^  and  kanao'^ 
nieoB';:  bnl  h«  fipaqaealfy,  from  tee  grnut  affiwtatioa  ei  gram 
er  el  TaagaiMkieueB,  fidla  into  a  degree  of  nBonerisn^  as  in 
eoaai  of  his,  hialerioa  at  the  Paee,  where  k»  naked  i^vee  am 
kaairy,  and  the  atidtiake  el  e<ieiB  toe-  exdavagant.  In  hm 
two  odier8Qk|eetatheeedefeetv  are  kfiv apparent;  katkehae 
eferloaded  hia  afaadews.  Is  tke^  greater  part  of  kis  weikB^ 
Botwitlataadaig;  tiie  eoneet  aad  tka  beam^al  so  iir  abovnd^ 


»  e«naa»  in  aiiilfpnito  ike  deagn»  eieeated  llie  ■nAsL,  nd  i 
the  artistic  labours  of  the  grand  colossus  of  S.  Carlo  sopra  Arona.  The 
canftMA  of  tlai  wonumwt  is  ie  tin  Anbroaam  tibvasy.  lie  yrodoced 
alao  hig^i^ivhiad  woeka  in  aicMtectaoe  aad  sealpaue  ^  ameeg  othen^ 
the  iafad%  ia  Milaa»  the  side  straetaie  of  St.  V«ai%  the  pfkkdpiy^  opea^ 
ing  of  tbadoaBar^*i&  thernshlj-sealpteRd  < 
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aa  to  sbew  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  masten  of  his  sdiooL 
Thus  in  his  Baptism  of  8.  Agostino,  painted  £or  S.  Maicoiy  he 
rivals  Ginlio  Cesare  Procaocini,  whose  prodnetioiis  are  plaoed 
opposite,  and  in  the  opinion  of  8<»tte  he  sorpasses  him.  Another 
instanee  oconrs  in  his  altar-piece  of  Saints  Carlo  and  Ambiogio^ 
and  Santo  Paolo,  where,  in  taste  of  oolonring  at  least,  he  aur* 
passes  the  Campi ;  and  a  third  in  his  odebrated  pictnie  of  the 
Eosario,  at  S.  Lauaro,  which  casts  into  shade  the  fine 
fiesoo-punting  of  NnrolonL  He  was  particnlarlj  ddlled  in 
drawing  birds  and  qnadrapeds^  of  which  he  cmnposed  piotarea 
for  private  ornament,  as  we  gather  ham  Soprani  in  his  l^fe  at 
Sinibaldo  Scorza.  He  edncf^ed  many  pnpils,  whom  we  diall 
reserve  for  an  inferior  epoch,  exeeptuig  Daniele  Cre^  of 
Milan,  who,  on  account  of  his  worth,  and  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  lus  master.* 

Daniele  is  one  among  those  distinguished  Italians  who  are 
hardly  known  beyond  their  native  place.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, rare  genius,  and,  instructed  by  Cerano,  and  afterwards 
by  the  best  of  the  Procaocini,  undoubtedly  surpassed  the  firsts 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  likewise  the  second,  though  ha 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  age  of  forty.  He  had  great  pene- 
tration in  learning,  and  equal  fiicility  in  executing,  selecting 
the  best  part  of  every  master  he  studied,  and  knowing  how 
to  reject  the  worst.  Familiar  with  the  maxims  of  the  Gazaoci 
school,  even  without  frequenting  it,  he  adopted  and  practised 
them  with  success.  He  shews  this  in  his  distri^tion  of 
colours,  and  in  the  varied  expression  of  his  countenances ; 
select  and  carefiil  in  disposing  them  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing passions  of  the  mind  ;  and  above  all,  admirable  in  catch- 
ing the  beautiful  and  devotional  spirit  that  ought  to  inspire 
the  heads  of  sainta  In  the  distribution  of  his  figures  he  at 
<moe  observes  a  natural  and  well-judged  order,  so  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  behold  them  placed  otherwise  than  they 
are.  Their  drapery  is  finely  varied,  and  very  splendid  in  the 
more  imposing  characters  of  the  piece.  His  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely powmul,  no  less  in  oil  than  in  fresoo ;  and  in  tiio 

*  Danide  Cretpi's  master,  aooordhig  to  tradition,  waa  tlie  Cav.  Yer- 
miglio,  and  Mb  st^  demonatratea  it ;  and  aa  regarda  the  beat  of  tbe 
Procacdni,  cited  by  Lanzi  aa  another  inatmctor,  tiiere  ia  reason  to  oon- 
dude  that  Creapi  waa  rather  a  riTal  than  a  pupil  of  the  kttar. — A^ 
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lalgllj  ornamented  chnreh  of  La  PasBione,  for  which  he  painted 
his  grand  Descent  from  the  Cross,  he  left  manyportraits  of 
distinguished  cardinals,  all  composed  in  the  host  Titian  taste. 
He  is  indeed  one  of  those  rare  genioses  who  delight  in  heing 
constant  rivals  of  themselYes,  cauing  forth  their  highest  ener- 
gies in  each  production,  in  order  that  they  may  in  some  way 
surpass  the  last;  geniuses,  who  know  how  to  correct  in  their 
later  paintings  the  errors  they  committed  in  their  first,  ex- 
hihitin^  in  them  the  full  maturity  of  those  excellences  which 
they  discoTered  in  their  early  attempts.  His  last  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  acts  from  the  life  of  S.  Brunone,  at  the  Certosa,  in 
Milan,  are  of  all  the  most  admired.  That  of  the  Dottor  Ptori- 
gino  is  more  purticulariy  celebrated,  in  which  having  raised 
himself  on  his  bier,  he  declares  his  state  of  reprobation.  What 
desperation  he  exhibits !  what  horror  in  the  hceB  of  the  be- 
holders !  Nor  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  less  excellent, 
where,  in  going  to  the  chase,  he  meets  with  the  holy  hermit, 
a  picture  upon  which  the  artist  inscribed,  Daniel  Critpus 
Msdiolanemif  finwU  hoe  iemplum.  An.  1629.  This  was  the 
year  befure  his  death,  as  he  was  unhi^pily  cut  off  by  the 
plague  of  1580,  together  with  his  whole  family. 

We  may  here  add,  as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  foregoing, 
the  namee  of  some  other  artists  who  displayed  gnat  merit, 
though  it  is  uncertain  of  what  school  Such  is  Gio.  Batista 
TariUio,  by  whom  there  was  an  altar-piece  with  the  date  of 
1575,  painted  for  the  now  suppressed  diurch  of  S.  Martino  in 
Compito.  There  are  some  pictures  by  another  native  of  Milan, 
named  Rannxio  Prata,  at  Pavia.  These  I  have  not  seen  ; 
they  are,  however,  greatiy  conmiended  by  others.  He  flou- 
rished about  1635.  The  Novaiese  also  boasted  at  that  period 
two  artists  who  were  brothers^  both  of  whom  coloured  in 
pretty  good  taste.  These  were  Antonio  and  Gio.  Melchiore 
Tansi,  the  former  a  veiy  aUe  designer,  who  competed  with 
Carloni  at  Milan,  disimguished  himself  at  Yarallo,  and 
painted  at  S.  Gaudencio  di  Novara  the  Battle  of  Sennacherib, 
a  work  full  of  sjnrit  and  intelligence.  There  are  likewise 
other  of  his  works  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Yienna,  of 
Venice,  and  of  Naples,  representing  both  histories  and  per- 
spectives ;  but  of  his  brother  there  is  nothing  remaining  of 
any  great  degree  of  merit. 
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ESQCH  IV. 


The  Mtt  —a tfuf  to  dedfaie  aftor  Ifae  fbas  of  DanidiB  Qnflj^ 


Wb  now  afyrpach  ^  lasl  qpock>  whsdk  uajB^  1 
thededliiiftof  tkiaachooL    Imvileet  Iteuigtli&i, 
agoedjudgerihfltDBBBeb  Gitt^  ■ifljbt  te  triiai  Ae  ] 
the  MuaoMS,  just  aa  in  aaatkor  mmm  GtAm^ 
nltimm^Bomamnimm.    Tkeoh0tivalz»ikift<9vnMt^8(»ftrfliift 

mlieft  to  mrtam  gpnines  mifiiMr  to  Hbm mmiiii  h*y  Wt 

hke  if  waalioiildeacteBdiit^tiveBdliHHBioia^Qrjartutaf 
merit  from  thtt'  fmoi  which  ii  ealHM»  It  woiM  to 
iiunstice  to  tiie  ixuam  «£  Km^dbni  «■<!  Gup%  abA  av^oal 
ottieig  who fl<wuagked  in ai^ ag» wMirar tmr^mn.  Bmtmtka 
BUDtt  w«y  as  Caanodonu  aad  aeflMr  aldi«r  wnlan  an  nanrfi- 
eieni  ia  renove  tha  ataim  •£  faadbMianr  finm  tinir  agey  >»  tia 
aitista  wo  traaft  o£  caaaat  aadaaai  tUaa  hma.  iSha  stigHHk  mi  fta 
deolina.  It  ia  thft  Bujm^  wUdb  iamau^  gma  ai  toBa»  to 
tho  timea;  and  he  lAm  may  torve  aM»^  Mnsm  waA  ito  atoto 
wooiid  be  at  BO  losa  to  aamaahy  that  afca  tha  iotivdvBtkm  a£ 
tibe  Biocaadni  aohoel^  iemg/t  wanr  man  thaa  cnoer 
and  machaniqal  prastio*  taommiiaA  to  naaoD  a 
Aztiat^  after  the  ici8ittttiMo£tiwflagie»  hait 
zaxe;  andaobae^aaattotha^dea&cf  IteCai" 
in  1631^  thMT  baaaafrlaai  isntolyhaMBBck  that  tha  acfaiiaay 
founded  by  him  iDBwiiiaii  olaawt  Aahiy  twuBtj  ycaitf  aodif 
by  th»  exagtioB»  cf  A  Djmmm  Vmm  ihwaathn  m  efenai,  stiB 
it  neyec  aftecwasda.  feadMad  WMfas  maSm  to  tbtae  af  atter 
times.  Whathar  oiamg  to  Urn  saaiMr  af  tensltog,  «»  tfae 
want  of  itfr  great  paftioB^  av  to  iJto  ahiimhnaa  ai  comMMauiaaa 
and  the  kincbess  of  those  who  gaye.tiwB,  wMaJtaggad  yovag 
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artirt*  premstirelj to  make  akdrtrrv  eflbTit;  aosekool  per» 
lapsy  on  the  lorn  oi  ka  gmt  mastex^  mu  filled  wiA  ••  gieat 
a  mnaber  oi  vtiaaor  mmk  bad  onea.    I  duitt  aot  give  m^ 

aeetyoat  of  tbem,  jret  mait  ool  enit  mA  iwiirn  aa  hare 


attained  to  aoniB  coaskhtatkn.  iagenenliiBiirfWieiBaiked 
of  tiie  aitieto.  ol  tine  epoeis  tet  1iie«s^  the  pa|&  ol  d^^ 
8^00]%  they  dii^ajra  mmtnal  nwniManei^  ae  vmA  a»  if  ilbfff 
had  beea  mstraetod  \fj  the  eane  nailtr,  Thejr  peesne  no 
cknaeter  tet  Mrikee  the  qfa>  »>  keaaty  ef  pfinwiitkiii>  no 
vivadtj  el  gowatonance^  no  giaea  in  thes  eoloariac.    IMr 


•^hele  eompeeitioa  wp^mn  kagai^  oti  tteir  imitaiiuu  el  tile 
Ideeeaetr 


bead  of  the  adM(rf  deee  aet  pleaae^  aa  it »  eMmr  deficient, 
armb»%  er  iUle  into  inn^^nifteaBoc.  in  titeiY  dkoiee*  ot 
ooloars  irv  deteei  a  eertain  iwemWtmee  to  the  Botegaeaa 
seho^  to  whidi  their  gnrdee  wave  not  "my  nnioli  eppeaed^ 
though  we  often  pereeiTe  that  eomtee  east  whadb  then  pieVaiM 
in  notflT  aU  the  other  mhofku 

To  tUe  aafiMna^  of  etjle  in  MihRi,  Ereole  IVaeaoemi  the 
Tevnger  neet  prohaUr  eentribvted,  an  artist  in  whom  aa 
uap^odiced  enttewm  he  at  no  lorn  t»  deteei  the  AanxAiet 
we  hare  dantihed.  Bat  in  He  mere  staged  woiib^  ae  W0 
find  in  an  Aamiapliott,  at  8.  If .  Maggiore^  in  Bngamo^  he 
e3dkft»ft8  dignitr,  9fmiy  and  a  hi^pjr  isBtation  of  ^  Cinreg^ 
gio  manner.  Be  reoeiyed  hie  fcat  lueliuetione  fren  hia  firther 
Cariaatonioy  and  next  freni  Ginfie  Ooaans,  hie  pateiual  ande. 
It  ie  hn^vm  that  hj  poblio  lepcvt^  hj  hie  inainnating'  maanera^ 
and  hf  the  fanilT  feputatioa,  he  acfifed  at  a  degree  ef  eoI^- 
oderatioo  hejood  ^m  meait^  and  Kred  ^  he  xeadbed  the  age 
of  eightj.  Henee  he  indaeed  manj  to  fellow  hie  wmxinMs 
and  the  more  ae  he  kept  an  open  acadenj  for  tike  atadj  of  tiie 
naked  fig  are  at  his  9wn  honae^  and  aaeoeeded  me  nnciee  m 
their  imtmotiona  ;  e<pial  to  tibent  peihape  in  rapidit]^  hat  not 
so  wen  groanded  in  tbe  aif.  Be  painted  mneh ;  and  in  the 
best  eoDeotione  m  lOan,  if  be  ia  not  in  as  nradk  repeat  ae 
many  otheis,  he  yet  maintnna  Mb  places 

Two  yotng  ariiala  ednoated  in  his  achool  refleeted  ctedft 
npon  it ;  CiuSe  T imeroati,  who  owed  his  saoeees  to  tiie  most 
pertmaeioQa  study  of  Daniele's  wofke  at  the  Certosa,  which 
he  daily  yiated  for  a  long  period  while  at  Bfihm,  and  Antonio 
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Biisca,  who  likewise  emplo jed  his  talents  npon  the  hest  mocMs^ 
both  at  Milan  and  Borne.  Yimeroati  exhibited  few  of  his 
pictures  in  public  at  Milan;  he  painted  more  at  Codogno, 
and  in  his  best  manner,  as  well  as  in  a  new  one  in  -which 
he  was  greatly  inferior.  Busca  asdsted  his  master,  and  at 
S.  Marco  also  was  emplojed  in  competition  with  him.  There, 
placed  opposite  to  some  histories  by  Procaccini,  is  seen  his 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  fall  of  pious  beauty,  surrounded 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  uid  S.  Jdm, 
who  are  all  weeping,  and  almost  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator.  But  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  in  this  speci- 
men ;  the  gout  depriTcd  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  he  fell 
into  a  w^kk  and  abject  style,  the  result  of  mere  mecfaanio 
practice.  In  this  state  of  health,  I  imagine,  he  must  hare 
conducted  two  holy  histories,  placed  opposite  each  other,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Siro  at  the  Certosa  in  Pavia,  in  which  he 
idly  repeated  in  the  second  the  same  features  as  distinguished 
the  first,  so  greatly  is  an  artist  sometimes  in  contradiction  with 
himself.  A  similar  complaint  might  be  alleged,  for  a  different 
reason,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Cristoforo  itorer,  a  native  of 
Constance.  A  pupil  to  the  same  Ercole,  he  also  produced 
works  of  solid  taste,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  S.  Martino, 
which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Ab.  Bianconi,  a  picture 
much  valued  by  its  intelligent  owner.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  mannerist,  and  not  unfrequentiy  adopted  ^^[oes  or 
common  ideas.  In  other  points  he  displays  much  ^irit,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  belonging  to  that  age  who  may  lay  daim  to 
the  titie  of  a  good  colourist  I  am  uncertain  whether  Gio. 
Ens,  of  Milan,  sprung  from  the  same  school,  as  well  as  at  what 
precise  time  he  flourished ;  I  know  that  he  was  an  artist  of 
less  talent,  whose  delica<^  often  bordered  upon  weakness,  as 
we  may  perceive  at  S.  Marco  in  Milan.  Lodovico  Antonio 
David  of  Lugano,  a  scholar  of  Ercole,  of  Cairo,  and  of  Cig- 
nani,  resided  at  Rome.  There  he  produced  some  portraits, 
and  at  one  period  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Venice 
possesses  one  of  his  Nativities  at  S.  Silvestro,  conducted  in  a 
minute  manner,  that  betrays  a  disciple  of  Camillo  more  than 
of  any  other  of  the  Procaccini.  He  wrote  too  upon  painting, 
and  compiled  some  account  of  Correggio,  for  which  the  read^ 
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may  oonsolt  Orlandi  nnder  the  head  of  that  artist^*  or  perhaps 
in  preference,  Tiraboschi^  in  his  life  of  him. 

Next  to  the  nephew  of  the  best  Procaocini,  I  may  place  the 
son-in-law  of  one  of  the  others.  This  is  the  Car.  Federigo 
Bianchi,  on  whom,  after  affording  him  his  instmctions,  Giulio 
Cesare  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.  He 
deriyed  from  his  f&ther-in-law  his  maxims,  rather  than  his 
forms  and  attitudes,  which  display  an  original  air  in  Bianchi, 
and  are  at  once  graceful  and  b^utiful  without  affectation. 
Some  of  his  Holy  Families  at  S.  Stefiuio  and  at  the  Passione 
are  held  in  much  esteem,  besides  some  of  his  other  pictures 
exhibiting  few,  but  well-conceiyed  figures.  Such  is  that  of  a 
Yisitazione  at  S.  Lorenzo,  eyery  way  creditaUe  to  one  of  the 
fftTourite  pupils  of  Giulio  Cesare.  He  was  not  distinguishod 
in  compositions  of  a  grander  character;  but  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  united  to  harmony  and  good-keeping,  and  altogether  one 
of  the  first  Milanese  artists  in  the  present  age.t  He  was 
much  employed  in  Piedmont,  and  we  ure  indebted  to  him  for 
notices  of  many  artists  which  he  communicated  to  P.  Orlandi, 
by  whom  they  were  made  publia  This  artist  is  not  to  be 
eonfounded  with  one  Francesco  Bianchi,  a  friend  and  almost 
inseparable  companion  of  Antonmaria  Ruggieri.  They  painted 
togc^er  for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  without  tl^  least 
dilute  consented  to  share  all  the  emoluments,  all  the  praise 
ana  blame  they  might  receiye.  They  belong  to  the  present 
^age,  to  which  tliey  baye  bequeathed  a  more  noble  example  of 
mutual  attachment  than  of  the  art  they  professed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Procaocini  disciples  sprung  from  the 
school  of  Camillo.  He  had  likewise  taught  at  Bologna^ 
though  his  only  pupil  known  there  is  Lorenzo  Franco,  who, 
with  his  instmctions,  afterwards  becune  an  excellent  imitator 
of  the  CaraceL  In  the  opinion  of  P.  Rests,  howeyer,  his 
style  was  somewhat  too  minute ;  this  artist  resided  and  died 

>*  In  the  additioiM  to  the  Dictkmary,  made  by  Gmrientl,  followiiigtfie 
article  Oriandi,  we  fiad  Lodovioo  Datid  of  lAi^aiio,  of  whoee  pencil  he 
could  only  trace  the  picture  at  S.  Sihcttro  in  Venioe.  This  it  one  of  the 
mistake  conmiitted  by  thia  continiiator. 

t  Federico  Biandii,  called  II  Creapino,  employed  hb  pencil  in  the  ter- 
yke  of  the  Car.  Fred.  Boiromeo ;  and  in  the  Ambrotiana,  we  adnire 
antoy  hb  daaaScal  prodnctkna  the  half «lwngth  iigqrtafarnnnf  the  T 
of  Lionardo  to  the  unices.— A. 
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«tR«gg».    Tlw«elmlof  €baiUo«fcMi]ttivwaiva7BMl, 
and  no  one  reflected  vpoa  it  gmater  cveditdbain  Amiretk  6al- 
aMggk  of  BeigMB^,  of  whma  we  tteatod  m  d»  preeeding 
book.    Beeoniiig  »  Mkwer  of  lUfiielk  «t  Bone,   bo  oe- 
fflimnntiHj  letomed  to  Us  aalm  f lMe»  wkane  he  mkisnmboi 
jKfaniniitMB  ]^  hk  prododiong.    Lilse  the  mt,  Gio.  Boatiflte 
Diseepeli,  oaUed  Zofpo  di  Ln^wo,  wm  at  coo  tiMe  the  Sad- 
pleof  OmibUo,  hot  nAerwudt  added  nwoh  of  ot&er  mtjim, 
mad.  WM  one  of  4he  moab  Botaial,  pofiofid,  aed  tick  ooiiwirirtfT 
<^  fak  time.    For  the  mt  he  k  to  ho  inoliidod  in  tiie  mik  of 
the  nrfinnCsts,  nther  tfau  OMBg  the  k>?«n  of  the  IdbeL 
Cerent  of  Mb  ptctwee  «e  at  Miks,  ie  peiticaiar  tfaMt  of  ft« 
Paigatorio  at  S.  Oarfo,  oxeestod  with  moh  akiii;  mmd  he 
paiirted  a  good  deal  for  his  aatrvo  pbee  aed  its  fifm4tmm,  m 
well  ae  at  Oeoie,  whafo  he  omtaaeatad  Saata  Tneaa  with  a 
^d«e  of  «M  titokv  aeiat,  widb  ktaal  afaaaa%  erteea^d  «e 
of  thebestalter-fieeee  belengingtD  tfaed^*^    Oario  Coo- 
&aza  aoqfaifod  oqaal  lepntBlMa,  thoiu;h  in  an  o|ipiMiOe  a^ria 
He  firedaeed  liBW  wwloi,  hat  aU'oiNMfiioted  with  an  oxq 
dipgne  of  taste,  peeofiarlj  his  owa,  whieh  nedera 
rahwUe  in  ooIkoiioDS.t    One  of  his  hest  altur-^ioeea 
panted  for  &  Beaaietto,  at  the  Oeitosa^  in  Faria^ «  pn 
maw  mach  drfaeed  hj  tee,  and  there  aio  a  £&w  othota  i 
pleled  b J  one  of  his  daogfatoffs  after  ius  ^eath,  who  added  te 
them  aoose  onguul  pieces  of  her  owa. 

GioTBBni  |£muo  Bo'vvie,  aa  aitat  who  oscohaaged  tiie  mea- 
ner of  Oamillo  ioi  that  of  Oialio  Cesaie,  was  among  the 
oaruest  mOo^mrs  of  the  Pioeeocim,  and  m^^ht  be  lefenod  to 
their  epoch  firom  tiie  period  in  wlaeh  he  floniahed,  dkl  not  his 
infinrior  dmraeter,  asiaing  from  too  great  rapidi^  of  haa^ 
jwereot  his  admismn  into  the  sbbm  rank.  He  Imd  all  that 
fire,  which,  when  directed  wiHi  jadgmont,  k  the  aiMd  of  paint- 
ing, bat  when  abased  destroys  the  beawty<^  Ae  art.  It  wis 
Terjr  aeUem  thai  he  was  able  to  command  ii^  ihovif^  ia  a 


♦If<he^«rkwiBtriionof  tteWtoMca,^  at  ihe  I.  E.  FSnooten, 
be  examined,  the  connoisfleor  wil  he  bettor  caaUed  to  ai^pieeiito  tbe 
jaJgweot  of  tiM  antli0c.«— ^ 

t  la  OornMRi,  mt  reoognisa  aaiaiMor  «f  Comcgb;  bat  wbeOor 

his  pointings  are  weak  and  pallid.— A.      . 
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Hopper  of  ovr  XodL,  at  S.  lingalr),  ia  wUflk  h$  Med  gieat 
eare,  be  ^btadaed  eonoylii|;  anoeeet.  fie  luiA  two  kreHien^ 
BittBedL  OJMifcatMfte  iwd  Mmth,  irfw  aanted  him  la  Siie  laheim 
Wtii  Ur  fkoKckm  «Bd  piiyato  houeOi  both  cf  wibeia  w&ae 
iDMonnte  bnt  vfiritefl.  Tfaef  bate  left  weeks  ib  £naoe, 
beeidee  eone  ^aaCmm  m  oil,  fet8peeti9rea»  beittle-peoe^  And 
IwMbcmee,  to  be  sBt  wWi  ia  alawBi  ereij  een^r  of  the  oilj. 
I  fad  'ttiat  Ifcey  weie  al»gnniwifli  AoaiBiiti,  and  «iiU  better 
known  tmder  m  hmm  cf  gjeimnii^gMmi  deiEiTed  Inol  tbeir 
iMiier  SicBfldi^  iHbi  oBoe  iwn  llbidfiv  io  estabK^ 
•tMikn. 

To  tft^ee  &»ee  flBWotti,  sneeeded  ibe  4)bKe  Saatafea^ 
<Kf  wboB  ^le  ifacst^  aniBod  GnoomD  ildEiteiie,  1RM  pi^ 
ProoMciaL  BefmlnrpiBeestotbefiddiBytbcwgPibisflOiai 
Agostmo  and  Gkraato  weie  iboib  inde&Bfeigable,  betb  «en- 
jomliy ,  ae  we  mucy  natber  fiwn  libek  tii»  ffuod  Idetonee  ^ 
S.  Fede^  aad  ■cpnniAoly.  Tbey  meee  dietingiiLEiied  abe^ra 
meet  eltbeir^QaAempoBuies,  anis  eqiaeiaUjJ^fOita^  He 
was  tbe  fiist  wfho  wvote  m  little  work  o^on  ibe  pantmcB  U 
Mflaa ;  it  wae  «ntit]ad  ''  LliEmiartditlk «  <akne  del  Bea- 
ndlo,"aiidpaWflliBdanl«71.  Wbaterar  nok  a  beck  w)4ik 
snob  a  ^itib  on^toaaieiim  among  ibe  wxiteM  of  tbe^ife^  it  is 
eertaia  lint  1^  ptotans  >exbibit  liua  ki  ihe  li|^t  el  a  good 
paiBter  fer  bis  tkne,  an  partkaihr  a  fiol j  Fmuafy^  pauxted  for 
8.  AkawHidrft,  and  a  few  etbeoDS  aiaang  tiie  aune  bkblj 
inisbed,  in  wUeb  be  ^npkjs  ci:pwiiainB>  beaatf ,  aad  tttr- 
■lony,  altfaongb  ecamiwbal  iao  miaato.  ZbeaamesflfOBSMMs 
BSffl,  Oioooa,  Obdselli,  with  athoB  atSi  leai  <)debiaftad  at 
l^aa,  I  aujivntme  to  paes  ^aver  withiiat  mnob  Iws  to  tias 
bistovy* 

The  two  2i«yob)Bi,  act  tkmg  ainee  nientk«ed»  thonrii  in- 
afcrneted  bj  tbeir  ^rtbei^  auy  l^aaid,  ia  some  wi^;  to  belong 
to  ike  PtoeaocinL  Tbas  OmAe  FzaneOMMi,  tbe  eUei;,  eed j 
adopted  tbe  nsanner  «f  Oiilie  OeMte;  aatd  ia  Gaisopae  we 
eyeiywbere  trace  a  cempoffltien  mofl.  ^eloanaff  deriiM  &oia 
tiiat  scbooL  Iba  fenner,  bowe^etv  impaSed  bj  bis  ||eniu8y 
beeame  a  foUower  of  GBido,aiidfio£waaefleeded  as  io  deeerrt 
fte  aaMO,  wbkb  he  siill  eoi^ojB,  of  the  Oudo  of  Lombaidy^ 
He  4oee  not  aboiand  in  %on%  bat  ia  tbeae  be  is  pleaaiag  and 
gsaoefnli  diegaDtinbisfcffmsandthetiiinandakof  bisbeadi^ 
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united  to  a  sweetneflS  and  harmony  of  tints  which  are  seldon^ 
met  with.  I  saw  one  of  his  heeds  at  S.  Yittore,  where  he 
drew  the  Miracle  of  St.  Peter  over  the  Porta  Speeioea,  and 
many  other  pieces  at  Milan,  Parma,  Cremona,  Piaoenza,  and 
Como,  in  the  same  excellent  taste.  This  artist  was  selected 
to  take  the  portrait  of  the  qneen  of  Spain  when  she  visited 
Milan ;  and  there  still  appear  in  priyate  hooses  those  of  many 
noble  indiridoals  who  employed  him.  The  faces  of  his  Ma- 
donnas are  in  high  request  for  collections,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Conti  del  Yerme,  displaying  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  he  has  here  perhaps 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  that  dignity  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Orlandi  gives  an  account  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises, which  he  always  performed  previous  to  his  painting  the 
portraits  of  the  Yirgin.  I  know  not  what  opinion  may  be 
formed  upon  this  point,  either  by  his  or  my  readers.  For  my 
own  part  I  indulge  the  same  peculiar  admiration  of  this  artist 
in  the  nuok  of  painters,  as  I  do  of  Justus  Lipsius  among  lite- 
rary men,  who  though  both  seculars,  always  observed  great 
filial  piety  towards  our  Holy  Lady ;  a  pie^  that  has  descended 
from  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church,  in  a  regular  line,  down 
to  the  elect  of  our  own  times.  His  younger  brother  painted  on 
a  much  larger  scale ;  boasted  more  pictoric  fire  and  more  fimcy  ;, 
but  he  did  not  always  display  equal  taste,  nor  was  exempt 
from  harsh  and  sombre  shadows  that  detract  firom  his  wortk 
He  was  more  inde&dgable  than  Carlo,  painting  net  <mly  for 
the  citie»  of  Lombardy  above  mentioned,  but  for  the  state  of 
jYenice,  and  many  churches  in  Brescia.  Wib  pictures  at  S» 
Domenico  in  Ciemona,  in  particular  his  grand  piece  of  the 
Dead  Man  raised  by  the  saint,  adorned  with  beautiful  ardii- 
teetuve,  and  animated  with  the  moet  natmal  eiqpression,  are 
amoi^  some  of  his  best  woiks.  They  were  apparently  exe- 
cuted in  the  vigour  of  lifo,  inasmuch  as  there  are  others  bear- 
ing traces  of  infirmity,  he  having  pursued  the  art  until  lu» 
sixtieth  year,  in  which  his  death  occurred. 
'  I  cannot  learn  that  he  left  any  pupils  of  note.  His  brother. 
Carlo  Francesco^  however,  instructed  Gios^fo  Zanata,  ex- 
tremdy  w^  versed  in  the  art,  according  to  the  opini<m  of 
Oriandi.  Under  hiin,  and  subsequently  under  the  Venetian 
artista,  studied  likewise  Fedeciffo  JPania.,  an  artist  who  began 
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-vriih  using  strong  shadows,  which  he  improyed  as  his  genius 
grew  more  matnre.  He  was  well  emplojed  and  remunerated 
by  the  court  of  Turin.  Filippo  Abbiati  frequented  the  same 
school,  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  adapted  for  works  on  an 
immense  scale ;  rich  in  ideas,  and  resolute  in  executing,  them. 
He  painted  with  a  certain  freedom,  amounting  to  audacrtj, 
which,  however  imperfect,  does  not  fail  to  please,  and  wouM 
hare  pleased  much  more  had  he  been  better  versed  in  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  his  art  He  was  placed  in  competition  with  Fede- 
rigo  Bianchi,  in  the  grand  ceiling  of  S.  Alessandro  Martire, 
and  with  other  fine  fresco-painters ;  and  he  eveiywhere  left 
evidence  of  a  noble  genius.  He  appears  to  singular  advantage 
in  his  Preaching  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sarono,  a  picture 
to  which  is  affixed  his  name.  It  has  few  figures,  but  thej  are 
fine  and  varied,  with  strong  tints,  and  very  appropriate  sha- 
dows, which  produce  a  good  effect.  Pietro  Maggi,  his  disciple, 
was  not  equal  to  him  in  genius,  nor  did  he  observe  his  mode-' 
ration  and  care.  Giuseppe  Rivola,  employed  for  private  persons 
more  than  for  the  public,  is  also  descrying  of  mention,  his  fellow- 
citizens  esteeming  him  among  the  best  of  Abbiati's  pupils. 

Cerano,  though  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  labours,  in- 
structed many  pupils,  and  more  particularly  Melohionre  CKral- 
dini,  with  success.  He  very  happily  caught  the  manner  of 
his  teacher,  easy,  agreeable,  and  harmonious,  but  still  inferior 
to  him  in  the  more  masterly  power  of  his  pencil.  At  the 
Madonna  at  S.  Celso  is  seen  a  picture  of  S.  Caterina  da  Siena 
by  his  hand,  that  has  been  greatly  commended.  Cerano  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  hia 
studio.  He  engraved  in  acqua-forte  some  minute  histories 
and  battle-pieces  in  the  manner  of  Callot,  and  he  instructed 
his  son  in  the  same  branch,  whose  battle-pieces  have  been 
much  prized  in  collections.  He  also  taught  a  young  artist 
of  Gallarate,  named  Carlo  Cane,  who,  devoting  himself 
at  a  more  advanced  age  to  the  manner  of  Morazzone, 
became  a  great  proficient  in  it.  He  imitated  with  some 
success  his  strength  of  colouring  and  his  relief;  in  other 
points  he  was  common  both  in  his  forms  and  conceptions.  He 
painted  some  altars,  and  in  the  larger  one  of  the  cathedral  at. 
Monza,  there  is  one  representing  different  saints,  at  the  feet 
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of  whom  is  teen  the  ifoie  of  &  dog,  wbiek  he  iaterted  ia  all 
Ids  pieoesy  even  tbst  of  Paadiee,  io  ezpren  bis  hum.  He 
obserred  an  ezeeUoBt  method  in  his  fmoos,  his  hislories  of 
Sftints  Ambrogio  and  Ugo,  which  he  painted  for  the  grand 
chinrdi  of  the  Certosa  at  FaTia^  as  weQ  as  others^  still  retaiB* 
ing  all  their  origmal  freshness.  He  c^pened  sdiool  at  Milan, 
and  we  nay  ibrm  an  idea  of  the  ehaneter  of  his  pnpls  from 
his  own  medioori^.  Cisafe  Hon,  mdeed,  ao^iied  some 
degiee  of  lepvtation,  several  of  whose  ornamental  works  on  a 
great  seale,  hafe  been  made  paUie.  He  too  had  a  scholar 
named  Andrea  Porta,  who  aimed  at  eaiching  the  manner  of 
Legnanlao.  There  are  otibers  who  mpprw/ik  the  two  beet  of 
the  Cerani,  naaelj,  Ginliano  Ponobonelli,  an  artist  of  good 
credit,  and  BartoloBuneo  GtenoToaini,*  bj  whom  there  remain 
works  possessing  some  degree  of  grandeur;  besides  Gio.  Ba- 
tista Seochi,  snmamed  Irom  his  eonntoj  OsraTaggio,  who 
painted  for  S.  Pietro  in  Qessato^  an  altar-pieee  of  the  E^ 
j^iaa J  with  his  name. 

Moraaone  had  to  boast  a  nnmeroas  list  of  pupils,  inntaion^ 
and  eo^rists,  both  at  Milan  and  elsewhere.  The  Gar.  Fran- 
eesoo  Cwo  refieeted  honour  npon  this  sehool,  who  baring 
eemraeneed  his  career,  as  is  nsnal,  bj  pnrsuing  his  master^s 
footiteps,  afterwards  changed  his  manner  on  meeting  with 
better  models,  which  he  studied  at  Bcmie  and  Venice.  He 
also  worked  on  a  great  soale^  and  colonred  with  effect,  miited, 
howeyer,  to  a  delicacy  of  hand  and  grace  of  ezprenion,  alto- 
gether forming  a  style  that  snrprises  ns  bj  its  novelty.  His 
piotnres  of  the  fonr  saints,  founders  of  ilie  church  at  S.  Vit- 
tore,  of  his  8.  Teresa  swooning  with  celestial  lore  at  S.  Oftrlo, 
his  S.  Sarerio  at  Brera,  teuious  portraits  in  the  lltian  manner, 
and  other  pieces,  public  and  prirat^  at  Milan,  at  Turin,  and 
dsewhere^  entitle  nim  to  rank  high  in  the  art,  tiiourii  he  is 
not  always  free  from  the  reproach  of  sombre  colouring. 
Morassone  derived  some  credit  from  the  two  brothers  Gioseff^ 
and  Ste&no  Danedi,  more  commonly  called  the  Montalti. 
The  frst,  after  being  instructed  by  him  in  the  art,  became 

*  I  tbos  named  Urn  in  ^  former  tditioB,  becMM  tU  oAcr  writen 
had  so  done  before  me,  but  hit  hmSHj  name  was  Boreiio,  and  fab  syr« 
name  Genoveaino.    See  the  fint  index. 
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more  refined  in  his  iasie  imd^  Ooido  Beni,  of  whose  sijle  he 
sufficiently  partakes,  at  we  maj  peieeiye  in  his  Sbnghier  of 
the  Innocents  at  &  Sebastiaiio,  aiid  in  hie  Nnnaaia  its  oom- 
lianion.  8tefano  fireqnented  no  fbragn  sc&ook  that  I  know  oi^ 
though  he  did  not  whoUj  confine  himself  to  Moraiione's 
manner,  rather  aiming  at  refining  it  upon  the  example  of  his 
brother,  and  painting  with  a  degree  of  acooDtaoy  Mid  stadj 
thai  he  did  not  find  recommended  hj  the  taste  <^  his  iimeo. 
His  martyrdom  of  8.  Qiustina,  which  he  produced  for  SL  Maria 
in  Pedone,  Ibrms  a  specimen  of  this  rdlnement,  while  it  is 
moreorer  exempt  from  thai  oold  and  langnid  tone  which 
•dirainiflbes  the  Tahie  of  his  oUier  works.  One  of  those  artists 
most  atladied  to  Morazsone's  s^le,  and  who  nearest  approaehes 
him  in  tiie  boldness  of  his  pencil,  is  the  Gay.  Iflidoro  Bianchi, 
otherwise  called  Isidoro  da  Oanqpioae,  a  better  fresco  than  oil 
painter,  frtnn  what  we  gathw  at  the  church  of  8.  Ambiosio  at 
Jf  ihin,  and  in  others  at  Como.  He  was  selected  by  the  dnke 
of  Sayoy  to  complete  a  large  hall  at  l^yoli,  left  imperfect  by 
the  decease  <^  Pier  fWicesco.  There  he  was  declared  pamter 
io  the  docal  court  in  1681. 

Abont  the  same  period  flonrii^ed  at  Como,  besides  the 
Bustini,*  the  two  brothers  Qio.  Paolo  and  Gio.  Batista  Becc^ 
whose  diief  ment  was  in  painting  freeoos,  disciples  likewise  of 
Morauone.  These  artists  decorated  S.  Giovanni,  and  other 
4}hurches  of  their  natiye  place,  two  chapels  at  Yareee,  with 
others  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  second  of  them  aiao  became 
eminent  beyond  the  state,  particolarly  at  8.  Carlo  in  Turin, 
vdiere  he  is  placed  near  his  master.  His  style  is  solid  and 
strong,  his  colouring  forciUe,  and  in  the  skill  of  his  foreehort- 
enii^on  ceiling^  he  yields  to  yeiy  few  of  his  day.  Pasta,  in 
his  Ghiide  fer  Beigamo,  has  deservedly  praised  him  on  this 
score,  when  speaking  of  a  Santa  Grata,  seen  rising  into 
heaven,  a  work,  he  observes^  that  is  admirably  delightful.  In 
some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Yeneria,  at  Turin,  he  was  assisted 
by  one  Gio.  Antonio,  his  nephew.  The  Milanese  Guide  men- 
tions several  other  artists,  apparently,  judgmg  from  their  style. 


»  Crespi,  who  poMeased,  acoordini^  to  Orlandi,  a  BMoncr  at 
once  strong  and  elegant,  with  Antonio  Maria,  hia  son  and  pnp3,  and 
fietro  Bianchi,  to  whom  he  left  his  designs,  ft3  three  called  Bnroni. 
2  M  2 
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instrnoted  bj  the  pieoeding,  such  as  Paolo  Caccianiga^  Tom* 
maso  Fonnenti,  and  Giambatista  Pozzi. 

Whilst  the  Milanese  school  was  thns  hastening  to  its  close, 
and  no  longer  afforded  masters  of  eqnal  promise,  either  to  the 
first  or  second  of  its  series,  its  jonth  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  richer  and  more  genuine  soorces,  and  at  this  period 
began  to  disperse  in  search  of  new  styles.  I  omit  the  familj 
of  the  Oittadini,  which  established  itself  at  Bologna,  or  to  saj 
truth,  I  reserre  it  to  its  own  school.  Ste&no  Legnam',  called 
II  Legnanino,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  &ther  Cns- 
toforo,  a  portrait-painter,  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  in  Lombajraly  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
haying  studied  the  sdiools  of  Cignani  at  Bologna,  and  Maratta 
at  Rome.  In  either  of  these  cities  he  would  have  been  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  best  disciples  of  these  two  masters,  had  he  left 
there  any  of  his  productions ;  although  in  the  course  of  time  he 
fell  into  a  degree  of  mannerism.  He  is  tasteful,  sober,  void 
judicious  in  his  compositions,  with  a  certain  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  colouring,  not  common  among  the  disciples  of  Maratta. 
He  became  fsunous  for  his  fresco  histories,  which  are  seen  at 
S.  Marco  and  at  S.  Angiolo,  where  there  is  also  one  of  his 
battles,  which  is  won  by  the  protection  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  which  shews  a  pictoric  fire  equal  to  handling  the  most 
difficult  themes.  He  left  too  a  variety  of  works  in  Genoa, 
Turin,  and  Piedmont,  besides  his  painting  of  the  cupola  at 
Novara,  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaudenzio,  than  which  he  pro- 
duced nothing  more  truly  beautiful. 

Andrea  Lanzani,  after  receiving  the  instructions  of  Scara- 
muccia,  pupil  to  Guide,  who  remained  for  some  period  at 
Milan,  passed  into  the  sdiool  of  Maratta  at  Rome.  But  his 
genius  finally  decided  him  to  adopt  a  less  placid  style,  and  he 
began  to  inutate  Lanfranco.  His  best  productions,  as  it  has 
been  observed  of  others,  are  those  which  on  his  first  return 
from  Rome  he  executed  in  his  native  place,  while  still  fresh 
from  the  Roman  maxims  and  the  Roman  models.  A  proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  his  S.  Carlo  Beatified,  which  on  certain  days  i» 
exhibited  along  with  other  pictures  in  the  capitaL  He  painted 
also  a  fine  piece  for  the  Ambrosian  library,  representing  the 
actions  of  Cardinal  Federigo,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  display- 
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of  iiwaginatioii^  of  drapery,  and  good  effect  of  diiaroscnro.  He 
is  for  the  most  part  praised  on  account  of  his  facility,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  hand.  He  died  in  Germany,  after  being  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Cavalier,  and  left  no  better  pupil  behind 
him  in  Italy  than  Ottayio  Parodi«  who  resided  for  a  long 
period  at  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by 
Orlandi.  From  Rome  also,  and  from  the  school  of  Giro  Fern, 
Ambrogio  Besoza  returned  to  Milan,  in  order  to  study  the 
Cortona  manner  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Maratta*  But  he 
chiefly  employed  himself  in  ornamental,  rather  than  historic 
painting,  though  very  able  in  the  last  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  S.  Sebastian,  at  S.  Ambrogio.  He  studied  Pagani  at 
Yenice,  and  likewise  taught  there,  boasting  the  celebrated  Pel- 
legrini as  one  of  his  disciples.  Zanetti  remarks  that  he  intro- 
duced into  the  academies  of  that  city  a  new  taste  of  design 
for  the  naked  figure,  somewhat  overatrained,  indeed,  but  of 
good  effect.  He  left  there  a  few  pieces  in  pubUc,  and  returned 
to  close  his  days  in  Lombardy.  The  churahes  and  collections 
of  Milan  abound  with  his  pictures,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
Dresden  gallery. 

Pietro  Gilardi  passed  from  his  natire  school  into  that  of 
Bologna,  and  there,  under  Franceechini  and  Gian^oseffo  del 
Sole,  greatly  improved  himself.  His  style  is  dear,  easy,  har- 
monious, and  adapted  to  adorn  cupolas,  ceilings,  and  magni- 
ficent walls,  as  appears  in  the  refectoiy  of  S.  Y ittore  at  Milan, 
where  his  works  do  him  credit  At  Varese  he  completed  the 
chapel  of  the  Assumption,  after  the  cartoons  of  Legnanino,  who 
died  before  it  was  finished ;  and  a  few  of  his  own  works  left 
imperfect  by  death  were,  in  their  turn,  continued  and  finished 
by  the  Cav.  Gio.  Batista  Sassi. 

The  style  of  this  artist,  who  had  assiduously  emplojred  him- 
self under  Solimene  in  Naples,  is  tolerable  in  regard  to  design. 
Though  he  painted  for  several  churches  in  Pavia,  and  at  Milan, 
he  acquired  most  reputation  from  his  small  pictures,  intended 
for  private  ornament  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  introduced 
into  these  parts  those  greenish  tints  in  colouring,  which,  from 
Naples,  spread  through  different  schools,  or  whether  it  came 
by  way  of  Turin,  where  one  Corrado  Giaquinto  was  employed 
in  drawing  figures,  and  in  painting.  Such  method,  however, 
did  not  here  displease.      Gioseffo  Petrini  da  Carono,  pupil  to 
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Pnte  of  OeB0%  has  canned  it  to  hs  higtw#  poiBi,  wbOe  Pieit^ 
Magatti  of  Yarese  is  nol  wbdl j  free  bcm  i^  who  flourished 
veiY  leoentlj ;  both  wcoe  repntod  good  avtkts  aoooidingr  to 
their  time.  Nov  oould  so  gveat  a  <uty  be  in  want  of  some  Ve^ 
netian  disciples,  who  hacre  diwtiwgiiidied  tliemsdyes  in  our 
own  times;  we  behold  some  imitatioiis  of  PiaMetIa,  and  soma 
of  TiepoIo»  in.  a  few  oftheohmobeSyiibeingasQal  with  jonng 
artists  to  follow  living  mafters  in  Ineratire  praetioe,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  dooeavod^  iriiose  emdnmonto  aie  pa«t    We  ought 
here  to  insert  the  name  of  an  ounent  Milanese,  who  leflected 
honour  on  Us  native  state  in  foieigB  parts.    This  was  Fran* 
c^oQ  Caaeiaoigai  well  known  at  Borne,  though  litUe  among  his 
own  oomti^jnneB.     Hafing  treated  of  him,  however,  in  the 
Bomaa  school,  I  dull  merdj  recall  Us  memoij  and  merits  to 
my  readers*    Ntttber  must  I  omit  hisoontemporatj,  Antonio 
Cuoohi,  who  remained  at  Milan,  not  as  Us  equal,  but  beoanse 
be  beeame  eminent  in  the  footsteps  of  UieBomancv  for  the  dili- 
gence^ if  not  l(nr  ihe  qnrit  of  Us  penciL    Nor  shidi  I  pass  over 
Ferdinaado  Portis  distingnifl^ied  for  a  number  of  picturea^  ooq« 
ducted  in  imitation  of  Correggio  ;  an  artist,  however,  too  in- 
oonstant  and  unequal  to  himself.    Those  names  will  suffice  for 
1^  pfesent  eq^ooh,  wUcdi  i»odnced,  indeed,  others  of  some  note^ 
but  not  known  bejond  the  confines  of  their  own  state.  &ich 
wofks  80  the  Pmmr0  d*  Italia^  and  the  Nuova  Ghiida  di 
MilanOy  will  furnish  the  curious  with  information  respecting 
ihem,  until  some  further  accounts  of  them  be  presented  to  the 
publio* 

From  the  period,  when  the  capital  began  to  encourage  the 
foreign  sdiools  preferably  to  her  own,  the  cities  of  the  state 
followed  the  example,  in  particular  that  of  Pavia,  wUch,  during 
this  last  century,  has  had  to  boast  more  professors  than  any 
othw  state.  Yet  none  of  these  modems  are  much  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  native  place.  Carlo  Soriani,* 
howeveiv  deserved  to  be  better  known,  an  artist  who  painted 
for  the  eatibedral  his  picture  of  the  Rosario,  accompanied  by 
fi£lieen  mysteries,  an  elegant  production  in  the  taste  of  Soiaro. 
The  series  of  the  artists  alluded  to  begins  with  Cario  Sacchi, 
who  is  said  by  Orlandi  to  have  been  taught  by  Rosso  of  Pavia^ 

*  He  b  thva  called  by  BartoH. 
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but  most  probably  by  Carlantonio  Rossi,  a  Milanese,  who 
painted  for  the  cathecfral  of  Pavia  his  S.  Siro,  and  two  lateral 
pieces  in  the  best  Procaccini  taste,  and  is  described  in  the 
AbbeccecUirio  as  an  eccentric  man,  though  well  rersed  in  his 
art.  Sacchi  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
when  he  wished  to  imitate  Paul  Veronese,  as  in  his  Miracle 
of  the  Dead  resuscitated  by  S.  Jacopo,  which  is  placed  at  the 
Osservanti,  he  succeeded  admirably,  shewing  himself  a  good 
colourist,  splendid  in  ornament,  spirited  in  attitude,  except  that 
in  these  he  is  somewhat  extravagant  and  affected.  He  sup- 
plied different  collections,  and  I  saw  an  Adam  and  Bre  by 
him  in  possession  of  the  Car.  BrambiUa  at  Payia,  entitled  to  a 
place  in  that  fine  collection.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Gio. 
Batista  Tassinari  ought  to  be  ranked  among  his  fellow-disci- 
ples if  we  only  regard  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  But 
we  may  with  more  certainty,  upon  Orlandi's  authority,  pro- 
nounce Carlo  Bersotti  to  have  been  his  pupil,  an  excellent 
artist  in  inferior  branches,  to  which  he  confined  himself.  Tom- 
maso  Gktti,  together  with  Bernardino  Ciceri,  were,  however, 
bis  best  pupils,'the  first  of  whom  pursued  his  studies  at  Venice, 
the  second  at  Rome,  and  both  succeeded  at  least  as  practical 
artists.  Qaiii  instructed  Marcantonio  Pellini,  and  then  con- 
signed him  to  the  schools  of  Venice  and  Bologna,  which  did 
not  carry  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  master.  Ciceri  was 
succeeded  by  bis  disciple  Gioseffo  Crastona,  who,  embued  with 
Roman  erudition,  became  a  painter  of  figures  and  of  landsc^es 
in  that  city,  of  which  a  number  may  be  seen  at  Pavia.  Among 
the  latest  are  Pierantonio  Barbieri,  pupil  to  Bastiano  Ricci, 
and  Carlantonio  Bianchi,  a  disciple  of  the  Roman  manner. 
The  artists  whom  I  have  described  almost  in  a  series,  have 
filled  all  the  churches  of  Pavia,  though  many,  with  their 
respective  paintings  and  their  fiascos,  conferring  additional 
novelty  perhaps,  but  little  additional  splendour  upon  their 
native  state;  and  no  one  visits  Pavia  altogether  on  their 
account 

Others  also  belonging  to  the  state  and  its  vicinity,  about 
the  time  of  Sacchi,  quitted  their  native  place,  and  became 
celebrated  in  other  quarters ;  as  Mola,  of  the  state  of  Como,. 
of  whom  we  have  treated ;  and  Pietro  de'  Pietri,  who,  bom 
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in  tiie  NoYnreae,  stodied  and  died  «fe  Rome,  wliere  lie  baa  been 
oommended  by  ub  in  the  school  of  Manitta.  Antonio  Saochi, 
abo  a  natiye  of  Como,  acquired  his  knowledge  at  Bome, 
wbeiMe  TCinniing  into  Lombardy,  he  undertook  to  paint  a 
cnpola  for  his  natire  place,  bnt  nxing  on  too  high  a  point  of 
perspectiTe,  he  made  his  figures  so  gigantic  that  be  broke  his 
heart  and  died.  From  Ckmto  likewise  q>nmg  one  Fia  Ema- 
nnele,  of  the  order  of  the  Minctfi  Bilbrma^  whose  name  is 
ineorreotly  inserted  by  Oiiandi  in  the  ^  Abbeeoedario,"  as  a 
self-tanght  painter.  The  fiu^  is,  that  on  hmg  sent  to  reside 
at  Mussina,  he  became  a  papil  to  Silla,  and  hnproying  the 
feeble  manner  he  had  acquired  in  his  natiye  town,  he  deeorated 
a  number  of  places  belonging  to  his  order,  both  in  Rome  and 
Sicilj,  in  a  better  taste.  There  are  two  of  his  pictnes  at 
Como^  at  the  Riformati ;  a  Supper  in  the  r^ectorj,  feebly 
executed  in  the  style  of  the  declining  school  of  Milan,  and  a 
Pietil  in  the  church,  with  different  saints,  in  a  better  manner ; 
sndiis  ^e  adyantage  of  practice^  refleetion,  and  good  gnidanoe 
eyen  at  a  mature  age. 

This  epodi  produced  a  fine  perspectiye  painter,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  under  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  studied 
and  left  some  works.  This  is  Gio.  Ghisolfi,  a  pupil  of  Sal- 
yator  Rosa,  who,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  besides  his  arohiteo- 
tural  pieces,  whidi  were  esteemed  among  the  yery  first,  deyoted 
himscdf  to  large  histories  and  altar-pieces,  and  executed  fraeoos 
in  a  good  taste  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and  the  Santnario  of 
Yarese.  He  was  followed  with  suoeess  by  one  of  his  nephews^ 
Bernardo  Raochetti,  whose  perspeotiyee,  no  less  than  those  of 
Glemente  Spera,  are  frequently  met  with  in  ooUections.  Torte 
makes  mention  also  of  a  natiye  of  Lucca,  who  succeeded  in 
perspectire  and  in  figures,  named  Paolo  Pini  I  faaye  seen 
onfy  of  lus  a  history  of  Rahab,  at  S.  Maria  di  Campagna,  at 
Piacenza,  of  which  the  architecture  is  very  fine,  the  figures  l%ht 
and  touched  with  a  spirited  hand.  In  extensiye  workis  of  orna- 
mental fresco,  Pier  Francesco  Prina  is  commended  by  Orlandi, 
with  the  two  Mariani,  Domenico  and  his  son  CKoseibw  The 
fftther  remained  stationary  at  Milan,  and  educated,  among 
other  pupils,  Castellino  da  Mon» ;  but  ^  son  yidted  Bologna, 
and  there  succeeded  in  improving  his  paternal  manner  so  as  to 
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distingiddi  hims^  throoghont  lialj  and  Germanj.  Theee 
names  will  suffice  to  give  a  yiew  of  a  period,  not  r^narkable 
for  the  beat  taste  in  tibia  qwoies  of  painting. 

Fabio  Cernti  waa  a  landsoape  painter  of  some  repnte  in  the 
style  of  Agrioola  his  master*  His  pietmea  are  pretty  nnmerone, 
both  throughoni  the  oity  and  the  state.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  one  Pemgini,  leeoided  by  the  Gay.  Bai^  in  his  life  of  Ales- 
sandio  Mapiawno  of  Genoa,  eaUed  lisandrina  The  latter, 
edaoatod  in  the  sdiool  of  Abbiali,  and  a  long  time  resident  in 
Milan,  added  to  the  pictnrea  of  Perogini,  of  Bpen^  and  other 
artists,  small  fi^nres  of  snch  merit  as  will  be  eirtitled  to  a  par^ 
tienhur  deaeriptum  in  his  natiye  sehooL 

In  oompositiona  of  a  minoir  branch,  wh<^exe<mted  by  him- 
self, Magnasoe  may  be  piononneed  an  able  artist,  especially  in 
those  diminutiye  pieces  on  the  Flemidi  scale,  consisting  ei  child- 
ish scenes  and  representations  of  a  popular  cast,  with  which  he 
decorated  many  eoUections.  He  abo  q>ened  school  at  Milan, 
and  was  imitated  by  Coppa  and  other  artists,  though  Bastiano 
Bioci  af^roaehed  him  the  nearest  of  any,  possesmng  a 
wonderfol  versatility  of  genins  in  respect  to  imitation.  In  a 
similar  taste  Martino  Gignaroli  painted  at  Milan,  who  had 
aoqniTed  at  Verena  and  at  the  school  of  Oiurpioni,  singular  skill 
in  conducting  pictures  for  private  cabinets.  He  established 
himself  together  with  Pietro  hisloother  and  his  fiunily,  in  this 
his  new  abode,  where  he  had  a  son  named  Scipione,  who 
became  a  good  landscape  painter  at  Bome,  and  subsequently 
flourished  at  Milan  and  at  Turin. 

About  the  year  1700  Lorenao  Comendich  established  him- 
self in  the  former  of  these  cities,  an  artist  already  recorded  in 
this  werk  among  the  disciples  ef  Monti.  In  the  rendence  of 
the  Baron  Martini,  his  pateon,  he  produced  a  yariety  of  works, 
the  most  commended  among  which  was  his  Battle  of  Luzzara, 
won  by  Louis  XIY.,  who  is  said  to  have  beheld  it,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  artist,  with  singular  pleasure. 

In  pictures  of  herds  of  animjols  of  every  kind,  more  perhaps 
than  for  his  human  figures,  Carlo  Cane  rose  into  some  repute. 
Orlandi  likewise  greatiy  commends  Angiolmaria  Crivelli  in 
the  same  branch,  though  I  have  seen  nothing  from  his  hand 
entitling  him  to  so  much  eidogy.  At  Milan  this  artist  is 
known  l)y  the  name  of  Crivellone,  in  extinction  to  his  son 
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Jacopo,  whose  principal  merit  lay  in  his  drawings  of  birds  and 
fishes.  He  was  much  emplojed  bj  the  court  of  Parma,  and 
died  in  1760.  Still  nearer  us  in  point  of  time  is  Londonio, 
an  artist  also  of  some  repute  for  his  herds  of  cattle :  his  mzai 
and  pastoral  yiews  are  in  possession  of  the  Counts  Greppi,  and 
other  noble  houses.  At  Como  flourished  one  Mademo,  whoee 
skill  consisted  in  drawing  all  kind  of  kitchen  fiimiture,  in 
the  taste  of  the  Bassani,  with  whom  less  experienced  jndgee 
are  apt  to  confound  him.  I  hare  seen  several  small  pietnies 
by  hun  in  possession  of  the  Counts  Qiovio,  that  disfday  great 
beauty.  He  was  also  a  fine  fiower-pdnter,  though  he  was 
here  surpassed  bj  Mario  de'  Crespini^  one  of  his  pumls,  whoae 
productions  are  interspersed  throughout  his  own  and  the  adja- 
cent cities.  Of  some  other  artists  of  inferior  note  I  haye  given 
accounts  in  different  places. 

It  remains  for  me. to  mention  a  third  academy  which  was 
founded  at  Milan  1775,  by  that  distinguished  princess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  which  was  afterwards  invariably  endonraged  by 
new  benefactions  from  her  two  sons,  the  emperors  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  and  by  their  successor  to  the  empire^  Francis  II., 
who,  amidst  all  the  distractions  of  war,  is  not  unmindful  <^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  fine  arts.  The  complete  institutions  of 
which  this  academy  had  to  boast,  even  in  its  outset,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  compendious  manner  by  its  accomplished  secretary, 
in  his  work  entitled  the  New  Guide,  abeady  frequently  cited. 
In  this  we  find  an  account  of  the  number,  the  variety,  and 
the  merit  of  the  different  professors ;  the  collections  of  models,, 
of  designs,  of  prints,  and  of  books,  which  are  there  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  students ;  to  which  he  adds  the  methods 
of  education  there  inculcated,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
nation,  which  has  already,  for  some  time  past,  been  embued 
with  a  more  refined  taste,  and  displayed  a  more  extended 
cultivation.  / 

> 

END  OP  VOL.  n. 


Printed  bj  J.  &  H.  Cox,  ^A  &  75,  Great  Qaeea-aCreet,  LincolA'a-lBnTUdi. 
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